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CHAPTER  L 

ABOVE  BUTTONS. 


Long  after  the  hours  when  even  laggard  tradesmen 
commence  business  the  shutters  of  a  certain  shop  in  the 
town  of  Lymport-on-the-Sea  remained  significantly  closed, 
and  it  became  known  that  death  had  taken  Mr.  Melchise- 
dec  Harrington,  and  struck  one  off  the  list  of  living  tai- 
lors. The  demise  of  any  respectable  member  of  this  class 
does  not  ordinarily  create  a  profound  sensation.  He  dies, 
and  his  equals  debate  who  is  to  be  his  successor:  while 
the  rest  of  them  who  have  come  in  contact  with  him  very 
probably  hear  nothing  of  his  great  launch  and  final  adieu 
till  the  winding  up  of  cash  accounts ;  on  which  occasions 
we  may  augur  that  he  is  not  often  blessed  by  one  or  other 
of  the  two  great  parties  who  subdivide  this  universe.  Li 
the  case  of  Mr.  Melchisedec  it  was  otherwise.  This  had 
been  a  grand  man,  despite  his  calling,  and  in  the  teeth  of 
opprobrious  epithets  against  his  crsSt.  To  be  both  gen- 
erally blamed  and  generally  liked  evinces  a  peculiar  con- 
struction of  mortal.  Mr.  Melchisedec,  whom  people  in  pri- 
vate called  the  great  Mel,  had  been  at  once  the  sad  dog 
of  liymport  and  the  pride  of  the  town.  He  was  a  tailor, 
and  he  kept  horses ;  he  was  a  tailor,  and  he  had  gallant 
adventures ;  he  was  a  tailor,  and  he  shook  hands  with  his 
customers.  Finally,  he  was  a  tradesman,  and  he  never 
was  known  to  have  sent  in  a  bill.  Such  a  personage  comes 
but  once  in  a  generation,  and  when  he  goes  men  miss  the 
man  as  well  as  their  money. 

That  he  was  dead  there  could  be  no  doubt.    Kilne,  the 
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publican  opposite,  had  seen  Sally,  one  of  the  domestic  serv- 
ants, come  out  of  the  house  in  the  early  morning  and  rush 
up  the  street  to  the  doctor's,  tossing  her  hands ;  and  she, 
not  disinclined  to  dilute  her  grief,  had,  on  her  return,  re- 
lated that  her  master  was  then  at  his  last  gasp,  and  had 
refused,  in  so  many  words,  to  swallow  the  doctor. 

" '  I  won't  swallow  the  doctor !'  he  says,  *  I  won't  swal- 
low the  doctor!'"  Sally  moaned.  *"I  never  touched 
him,'  he  says,  '  and  I  never  will.' " 

E[ilne  angrily  declared  that,  in  his  opinion,  a  man  who 
rejected  medicine  in  extremity  ought  to  have  it  forced 
down  his  throat;  and,  considering  that  the  invalid  was 
pretty  deeply  in  Kilne's  debt,  it  naturally  assumed  the  form 
of  a  dishonest  act  on  his  part ;  but  Sally  scornfully  dared 
any  one  to  lay  hand  on  her  master,  even  for  his  own  go^d. 
''  For,"  said  she,  "  he's  got  his  eyes  awake,  though  he  do 
lie  so  helpless.    He  marks  ye !" 

*'How  does  he  look  ?"  said  Eilne. 

"  Bless  ye !  I  only  seen  him  once  since  he  was  took,"  re- 
turned Sally.  "  We're  none  of  us  allowed  to  come  anigh 
him — only  missus." 

'^  Ah !  ah !"  went  Kilne,  and  sniffed  the  air.  Sally  then 
rushed  back  to  her  duties. 

"Now  there's  a  man!"  Kilne  stuck  his  hand  in  his 
pockets  and  began  his  meditation :  which,  however,  was 
cut  short  by  the  approach  of  his  neighbor  Barnes,  the 
butcher,  to  whom  he  confided  what  he  had  heard,  and  who 
ejaculated  professionally,  "  Obstinate  as  a  pig !"  As  they 
stood  together  they  beheld  Sally,  a  figure  of  telegraph,  at 
one  of  the  windows,  implying  that  all  was  just  over. 

"Amen!"  said  Barnes,  as  to  a  matter-of-fact  affair. 

Some  minutes  after  the  two  were  joined  by  Grossby  the 
confectioner,  who  listened  to  the  news,  and  observed, 

"  Just  like  him !  I'd  have  sworn  he'd  never  take  doc- 
tor's stuff;"  and,  nodding  at  Kilne,  "  liked  hu  medicine 
best,  eh  ?" 

"Had  a — ^hem! — ^good  lot  of  it,"  muttered  Kilne,  with  a 
suddenly  serious  brow. 

"How  does  he  stand  on  your  books?"  asked  Barnes. 

Kilne  shouldered  round,  crying,  "  Who  ihe  deuce  is  to 
know  ?" 

"  I  don't,"  Grossby  sighed.  "  In  he  comes  with  his 
*  GU)od-moming,  Grossby — fine  day  for  the  hunt,  Gross- 
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by^'  and  a  ten-pound  note.  '  Have  tbe  kindness  to  put 
that  down  in  my  favor,  Grossby.'  And  just  as  I  am  gomg 
to  say,  *  Look  here — this  won't  do,'  he  has  me  bv  the  col- 
lar, and  there's  one  of  the  regiments  going  to  give  a  sup- 
per-party, which  he's  to  order;  or  the  admiral's  wife  wants 
the  recipe  for  that  pie;  or  in  comes  my  wife,  and  there^s 
no  talking  of  business  then,  though  she  may  have  been 
bothering  about  his  account  all  the  night  beforehand. 
Something  or  other  I  and  so  we  run  on." 

"  What  I  want  to  know,"  said  Barnes,  the  butcher,  "  is 
where  he  got  his  tenners  from  ?" 

Kilne  shook  a  sagacious  head :  "  No  knowing  I" 

"I  suppose  we  shall  get  something  out  of  the  fire?" 
Barnes  suggested. 

"  That  depends  I"  answered  the  emphatic  Kilne. 

"  But,  you  know,  if  the  widow  carries  on  the  business,'* 
said  Grossby,  "there's  no  reason  why  we  shouldn't  get  it 
all,  eh  ?" 

"There  ain't  two  that  can  make  clothes  for  nothing,  and 
make  a  profit  out  of  it,"  said  Kilne. 

"That  young  chap  in  Portugal,"  added  Barnes,  "Ae 
won't  take  to  tailoring  when  he  comes  home.  D'ye  think 
he  will?" 

Kilne  uttered:  "Can't  say!"  and  Grossby,  a  kindly 
creature  in  his  way,  albeit  a  creditor,  reverting  to  the  first 
subject  of  their  discourse,  ejaculated,  "  But  what  a  one  he 
toas  /—eh  ?" 

"Fine!  to  look  on,"  Kilne  assented. 

"  WeU,  he  was  like  a  Marquis,"  said  Barnes. 

Here  the  three  regarded  each  other,  and  laughed,  though 
not  loudly.  They  instantly  checked  that  unseemliness, 
and  Kilne,  as  one  who  rises  from  the  depths  of  a  calcula- 
tion with  the  sum  in  his  head,  spoke  quite  in  a  different 
voice : 

"  Well,  what  do  you  say,  gentlemen  ?  shall  we  adjourn  ? 
No  use  standing  here." 

By  the  invitation  to  adjourn,  it  was  well  understood  by 
the  committee  Kilne  addressed,  that  they  were  invited  to 
pass  his  threshold,  and  partake  of  a  morning  draught. 
Barnes,  the  butcher,  had  no  objection  whatever ;  and  if 
Grossby,  a  man  of  niilder  make,  entertained  any,  the  occa- 
sion and  common  interests  to  be  discnssed  advised  him  to 
waive  them.    In  single  file  these  mourners  entered  the 
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publican^s  hoase,  where  Kilne,  after  Bmnmoning  them  from 
behind  the  bar  on  the  important  question,  what  it  should 
be  ?  and  receiving,  first,  perfect  acquiescence  in  his  views 
as  to  what  it  shoi^d  be,  and  then  feeble  Suggestions  of  the 
drink  best  befitting  that  early  hour  and  the  speaker's  par- 
ticular constitution,  poured  out  a  toothful  to  each,  and  one 
to  himself. 

''  Here's  to  him,  poor  fellow  I"  said  Kilne ;  and  it  was 
deliberately  echoed  twice. 

"  Now,  it  wasn't  that,"  Kilne  pursued,  pointing  to  the 
bottle  in  the  midst  of  a  smacking  of  lips — "  that  wasn't 
what  got  him  into  difficulties.  It  was  expensive  luck- 
shries.  It  was  being  above  his  condition.  Horses! 
What's  a  tradesman  got  to  do  with  horses  ?  Unless  he's 
retired !  Then  he's  a  gentleman,  and  can  do  as  he  likes. 
It's  no  use  trying  to  be  a  gentleman  if  you  can't  pay  for  it. 
It  always  ends  bad.  Why,  there  was  he,  consorting  with 
gentlefolks — ^gay  as  a  lark  I     Who  has  to  pay  for  it  ?" 

Kilne's  fellow-victims  maintsuned  a  rather  doleful  tribu- 
tary silence. 

*'  I'm  not  sajdng  any  thing  against  him  now,"  the  pub- 
lican further  observed.  "  It's  too  late.  And  there !  I'm 
sorry  he's  gone,  for  one.  He  was  as  kind-hearted  a  man 
as  ever  breathed.  And  there!  perhaps  it  was  just  as 
much  my  fault ;  I  couldn't  say  '  No'  to  him — dash  me  if  I 
could !" 

Lymport  was  a  prosperous  town,  and  in  prosperity  the 
much-despised  British  tradesman  is  not  a  harsh,  he  is  re- 
ally a  well-disposed,  easy  soul,  and  requires  but  manage- 
ment, manner,  occasional  installments — just  to  freshen  the 
account — ^and  a  surety  that  he  who  debits  is  on  the  spot, 
to  be  a  right  royal  king  of  credit.  Only  the  account  must 
never  drivel.  Stare  aut  crescere  appears  .to  be  his  feeling 
on  that  point,  and  the  departed  Mrd  Melchisedec  undoubt- 
edly understood  him  there ;  for,  though  the  running  on  of 
the  account  looked  so  deplorable  and  extraordinary,  now 
that  Mr.  Melchisedec  was  no  longer  in  a  position  to  run 
on  with  it,  it  was  precisely  that  fact  which  had  prevented 
it  from  being  brought  to  a  summary  close  long  before. 

Both  Barnes,  the  butcher,  and  Grossby,  the  confection- 
er, confessed  that  they,  too,  found  it  hard  ever  to  say  "No" 
to  hun,  and,  speaking  broadly,  never  could. 
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"  Except  once,"  said  Barnes,  "  when  he  wanted  me  to 
let  him  have  an  ox  to  roast  whole  out  on  the  common,  for 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  I  stood  oat  against  him  on  that. 
'  No,  no,'  says  I,  '  I'll  joint  him  for  ye,  Mr.  Harrington. 
You  shall  have  him  in  joints,  and  eat  him  at  home ;'  ha ! 
ha!" 

"  Just  like  him !"  said  Grossby,  with  true  enjoyment  of 
the  princely  disposition  that  had  dictated  that  patriotic 
order. 

"  Oh ! — ^there !"  Kilne  emphasized,  pushing  out  his  arm 
across  the  bar,  as  much  as  to  say,  that  in  any  thing  of  that 
kind  the  great  Mel  never  had  a  rival, 

"  That '  Marquis'  affair  changed  him  a  bit,"  said  Barnes. 

"  Perhaps  it  did,  for  a  time,"  said  Kilne.  "  What's  in 
the  grain,  you  know.  He  couldn't  change.  He  would  be 
a  gentleman,  and  nothing  'd  stop  him." 

"  And  I  shouldn't  wonder  but  what  that  young  chap  out 
in  Portugal  '11  want  to  be  one  too ;  though  he  didn't  bid 
£ur  to  be  so  fine  a  man  as  his  father." 

"  More  of  a  scholar,"  remarked  Kilne.  "  That  I  call  his 
worst  fault — shilly-shallying  about  that  young  chap.  I 
mean  Ai^."  Kilne  stretched  a  finger  toward  the  dead 
man's  house.  "  First,  the  young  chap's  to  be  sent  into  the 
navy ;  then  it's  the  army ;  then  he's  to  bo  a  judge,  and  sit 
on  criminals ;  then  he  goes  out  to  his  aunt  in  Portugal ; 
and  now  there's  nothing  but  a  tailor  open  to  him,  as  I  see, 
if  we're  to  get  our  money."  • 

"  Ah !  and  he  hasn't  got  too  much  spirit  to  work  to  pay 
his  father's  debts,"  added  Barnes.  "There's  a  business 
there  to  make  any  man's  fortune — ^properly  (^erected,  Zsay. 
But,  I  suppose,  like  father  like  son,  he'U  be  coming  the 
Marquis  too.  He  went  to  a  gentleman's  school,  and  he's 
had  foreign  training.  I  don't  know  what  to  think  about 
it.    His  sister's  over  there — she's  a  fine  woman." 

"  Oh !  a  fine  family,  every  one  of  'em !  and  married 
well  I"  exclaimed  the  publican. 

"  I  never  had  the  exact  rights  of  that  *  Marquis'  affair," 
said  Grossby;  and,  remembering  that  he  had  previously 
laughed  knowingly  when  it  was  alluded  to,  pursued :  "  Of 
course  I  heard  of  it  at  the  time,  but  how  did  he  behave 
when  he  was  blown  upon  ?'* 

Barnes  imdertook  to  explain;  but  Kilne,  who  relished 
the  narrative  quite  as  well,  and  was  readier,  said : 
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"  Look  here !  I'll  tell  you.  I  had  it  from  his  own  mouth 
one  night  when  he  wasn't — ^not  quite,  himself.  He  was 
coming  down  King  William  Street,  where  he  stabled  his 
horse,  you  know,  and  I  met  him.  He'd  been  dining  out — 
somewhere  out  over  Fallowfield,  I  think  it  was ;  and.  he 
sings  out  to  me, '  Ah !  Kilne,  my  good  fellow  I'  and  I,  wish- 
ing to  be  equal  with  him,  says,  '  A  fine  night,  my  lord  V 
and  he  draws  himself  up — ^he  smelled  of  good  company — 
says  ,he,  '  Kilne !  I'm  not  a  lord,  as  you  know,  and  you 
have  no  excuse  for  mistaking  me  for  one.  Sir !'  So  I  pre- 
tended I  had  mistaken  him,  and  then  he  tucked  his  arm 
under  mine,  and  said,  *  You're  no  worse  than  your  betters, 
Kilne.  They  took  me  for  one  at  Squire  Uploft's  to-night ; 
but  a  man  who  wishes  to  pass  off  for  more  than  he  is,  Kilne, 
and  impose  upon  people,'  he  says, '  he's  contemptible,  Kilne! 
contemptible !'  So  that,  you  know,  set  me  thinking  about 
*  Bath'  and  the '  Marquis,'  and  I  couldn't  help  smiling  to  my- 
self, and  just  let  slip  a  question  whether  he  had  enlightened 
them  a  bit.  '  Kilne,'  said  he,  '  you're  an  honest  man,  a&d 
a  neighbor,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  happened.  The  Squire,' 
he  says,  *  likes  my  company,  and  Ihke  his  table.  Now  the 
Squire  'd  never  do  a  dirty  action ;  but  the  Squire's  nephew, 
Mr.  George  TJploft,  he  can't  forget  that  I  earn  my  money, 
and  once  or  twice  I  have  had  to  correct  him.'  And  ru 
wager  Mell  did  it  too !  Well,  he  goes  on :  *  There  was 
Admiral  Sir  Jackson  Roseley  and  his  lady,  at  dinner.  Squire 
Foulke  of  Hursted,  Lady  Barrington,  Admiral  Combleman' 
— our  admiral,  that  was ;  Mr.  This  and  That,  I  forget  their 
names — ^  and  other  ladies  and  gentlemoA  whose  acquaint- 
ance I  was,  not  honored  with.'  i  ou  know  his  way  of  talk- 
ing. ^  And  there  was  a  goose  on  the  table,'  he  says ;  and, 
looking  stem  at  me, '  Don't  laugh  yet  1'  says  he,  like  thun- 
der. Well,  he  goes  on :  '  Mr.  Greorge  caught  my  eye  across 
the  table,  and  said,  so  as  not  to  be  heard  by  his  uncle,  "If 
that  bird  was  rampant,  you  would  see  your  own  arms,  Mar- 
quis." '  And  Mel  replied,  quietly  for  him  to  hear,  *  And, 
as  that  bird  is  couchant,  Mr.  George,  you*had  better  look 
to  your  sauce.'  Conchant  means  squatting,  you  know. 
That's  'eraldy !  Well,  that  wasn't  bad  sp3rring  of  Mel's. 
But,  bless  you !  he  was  never  taken  aback,  and  the  gentle- 
folks was  glad  enough  to  get  him  to  sit  down  among  'em. 
So,  says  Mr.  George, '  I  know  you're  a  fire-eater.  Marquis,' 
and  his  dander  was  up,  for  he  began  marquising  Mel,  and 
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doing  tbe  mock-polite  at  sach  a  rate^  that,  bpand-by,  one 
of  the  ladies  who  didn't  know  Mel  called  hun  '  my  lord' 
and  '  his  lordship.'  '  And,'  says  Mel, '  I  merely  bowed  to 
her,  and  took  no  notice.'  So  that  passed  off:  and  there 
sits  Mel,  telling  his  anecdotes,  as  grand  ^s  a  king.  And, 
by-and-by,  young  Mr.  George,  who  hadn't  forgiven  Mel, 
and  had  been  pu^ng  at  the  bottle  pretty  well,  he  sings  ont, 
^  It's  Michaelmas !  the  death  of  the  goose  I  and  I  should 
like  to  drink  the  Marquis's  health  I'  and  he  drank  it  solemn. 
But,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  the  women  part  of  the  com- 
pany was  a  little  in  the  dark.  So  Mel  waited  till  there  was 
a  sort  of  a  pause,  and  then  speaks  rather  loud  to  the  Ad- 
miral, ^By-Uie-way,  Sir  Jackson,  may  I  ask  you,  has  the 
title. of  Marquis  any  thing  to  do  with  tailoring?'  Now 
Mel  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  Admiral,  and  with  his 
lady  too — they  Bay — and  the  Admiral  played  into  his 
hands,  you  see,  an^  says  he,  ^  I'm  not  aware  that  it  has, 
Mr.  Harrington.'  And  he  begged  for  to  know  why  he 
asked  the  question — called  him,  '  Mister,'  you  understand. 
So  Mel  said,  and  I  can  ^ee  him  now — ^right  out  from  his 
chest  he  spoke,  with  his  head  up—*  When  I  was  a  younger 
man,  I  had  the  good  taste  to  be  fond  of  good  society,  and 
the  bad  taste  to  wish  to  appear  different  from  what  I  was 
in  it.'  That's  Mel  speaking ;  every  body  was  listening ;  so 
he  goes  on.  *  I  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Bath  in  the 
season,  and  consorting  with  the  gentlemen  I  met  there  on 
terms  of  equality ;  and  for  some  reason  that  I  am  quite 
guiltless  of^  says  Mel,  *the  hotel  people  gave  out  that  I 
was  a  Marquis  in  disguise ;  and,  upon  my  honor,  ladies  and 
gentlemen! — ^I  was  young  then,  and  a  fool — ^I  could  not  help 
imagining  I  looked  the  thing.  At  all  events,  I  took  upOb 
myself  to  act  the  part,  and  with  some  success,  and  consid- 
erable  gratification ;  for,  in  my  opinion,'  says  Mel,  *  no  real 
Marquis  ever  enjoyed  his  title  so  much  as  I  did.  One  day 
I  was  in  my  shop— No.  143  Main  Street,  Lymport — ^and  a 
gentleman  came  in  to  order  his  outfit.  I  received  his  di- 
rections, when  suddenly  he  started  back,  stared  at  me,  and 
exclaimed :  "  My  dear  Marquis  I  I  trust  you  will  pardon  me 
for  having  addressed  you  with  so  much  familiarity."  I  rec- 
ognized in  him  one  of  my  Bath  acquaintances.  That  cir- 
cumstance, ladies  and  gentlemen,  has  been  a  lesson  to  me. 
Since  that  time  I  have  never  allowed  a  false  impression 
with  regard  to  my  position  to  exist.    I  desire,'  says  Mel, 
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smiling,  *  ta  have  my  exact  measure  taken  every  where ; 
and  if  the  Michaelmas  bird  is  to  be  associated  with  me,  I 
am  sure  I  have  no  objection ;  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  can  not 
justify  it  by  letters  patent  of  nobility/ 

"That's  how  Mel  put  it.  Do  you  think  they  thought 
worse  of  him  ?  I  warrant  you  he  came  out  of  it  in  flying 
colors.  ^Gentlefolks  like  straightforwardness  in  their  infe- 
riors-*—that's  what  they  do.  Ah !"  6aid  Kilne,  meditative- 
ly, "  X  see  him  now,  walking  across  the  street  in  the  moon- 
hght,  Idfter  he'd  told  me  that.  A  fine  figure  of  a  man !  and 
there  ain't  many  Marquises  to  match  him." 

To  this  Barnes  and  Grossby,  not  insensible  to  the  merits 
of  the  recital  they  had  just, given  ear  to,  agreed.  And  with 
a  common  voice  of  praise  in  the  mouths  of  his  creditors, 
the  dead  man's  requiem  was  sounded. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  HEETTAGE   OP  THE   SON. 


TowABD  evening  a  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the 
muted  house,  and  the  card  of  Lady  Roseley,  bearing  a  hur- 
ried line  in  pencil,  was  handed  to  the  widow. 

It  was  when  you  looked  upon  her  that  you  began  to 
comprehend  how  great  was  the  personal  splendor  of  the 
husband  who  could  eclipse  such  a  woman.  Mrs.  Harring- 
ton was  a  tall  and  a  stately  dame.  Dressed  in  the  high 
waists  of  the  matrons  of  that  period,  with  a  light  shawl 
drawn  close  over  her  shoulders  and  bosom,  she  carried  her 
head  well ;  and  her  pale,  firm  features,  with  the  cast  of  im- 
mediate affliction  on  them,  had  much  dignity :  dignity  of 
an  unrelenting  physical  order,  which  need  not  express  any 
remarkable  pride  of  spirit.  The  family  gossips  who,  on 
both  sides,  were  vain  of  this  rare  couple,  and  would  always 
descant  on  their  beauty,  even  when  they  had  occasion  to 
slander  their  characters,  said,  to  distinguish  them,  that 
Henrietta  Maria  had  a  Port,  and  Melchisedec  a  Presence ; 
and  that  the  union  of  a  Port  and  a  Presonce,  and  such  a 
Port  and  such  a  Presence,  was  so  uncommon,  that  you 
might  search  England  through  and  you  would  not  find  an- 
other, not  even  in  the  highest  ranks  of  society.  There  lies 
some  subtle  distinction  here ;  due  to  the  minute  percep- 
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tions  which  compel  the  gossips  of  a  family  to  coin  phrases 
that  shall  express  the  nicest  shades  of  a  domestic  difference. 
By  a  Port  one  may  understand  .them  to  indicate  something 
unsympathetically  impressive ;  •  whereas  a  Presence  would 
seem  to  be  a  thing  that  directs  the  most  affable  appeal  to 
our  poor  human  weaknesses.  His  Majesty  King  George 
lY.,  for  instance,  possessed  a  Port :  Beau  Brummel  wielded 
a  Presence.  Many,  it  is  true,  take  a  Presence  to  mean  no 
more  than  a  shirt-frill,  and  interpret  a  Port  as  the  art  of 
walking  erect.  But  this  is  to  look  upon  language  too  nar- 
rowly. 

On  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  couple,  you 
acknowledged  the  aptness  of  the  fine  distinction.  By  birth 
Mrs.  Harrington  had  claims  to  rank  as  a  gentlewoman ; 
that  is,  her  father  was  a  lawyer  of  Lymport.  The  lawyer, 
however,  since  we  must  descend  the  genealogical  tree,  was 
known  to  have  married  his  cook,  who  was  the  lady's  moth- 
er. Now  Mr.  Melchisedec  was  mysterious  concerning  his 
origin ;  and,  in  his  cups,  talked'  largely  and  wisely  of  a 
great  Welsh  family  issuing  from  a  line  of  princes ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  he  knew  enough  of  their  history  to  have  in- 
structed them  on  particular  points  of  it.  He  never  could 
think  that  his  wife  had  done  him  any  honor  in  espousing 
him ;  nor  was  she  the  woman  to  tell  him  so.  She  had  mar- 
ried him  for  love,  rejecting  various  suitors.  Squire  Uploft 
among  them,  in  his  favor.  Subsequently  she  had  commit- 
ted the  profound  connubial  eiTor  of  transferring  her  affec- 
tions, or  her  thoughts,  from  him  to  his  business,  which,  in- 
deed, was  much  m  want  of  a  mate ;  and  while  he  squan- 
dered the  guineas,  she  patiently  picked  up  the  pence.  They 
had  not  lived  unhappily.  He  was  constantly  courteous  to 
her.  But  to  see  the  Port  at  that  sordid  work  considerably 
ruffled  the  Presence — put,  as  it  were,  the  peculiar  division 
between  them  ;  and  to  behave  toward  her  as  the  same  wo- 
man who  had  attracted  his  youthful  ardors  was  a  task  for 
his  magnificent  mind,  and  may  have  ranked  with  him  as  an 
indemnity  for  his  general  conduct,  if  his  reflections  ever 
stretched  so  far.  The  townspeople  of  Lymport  were  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  his  wife,  and  his  wife  alone,  had,  as  they 
termed  it,  kept  him  together.  Nevertheless,  now  that  he 
was  dead,  and  could  no  longer  be  kept  together,  they  en- 
tirely forgot  their  respect  for  her,  in  the  outburst  of  their 
secret  admiration  for  the  popular  man.    Such  is  the  consti- 
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tution  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  dear  Island  of  Britain,  so 
falsely  accused  by  the  Great  Napoleon  of  being  a  nation  of 
shop-keepers.  Here  let  any  one  proclaim  himself  Above 
Buttons,  and  act  on  the  assumption,  his  fellows  with  one 
accord  hoist  him  on  their  heads  and  bear  him  aloft,  sweat- 
ing, and  groaning,  and  cursing,  but  proud  of  him  I  And 
if  he  can  contrive,  or  has  any  good  wife  at  home  to  help 
him,  to  die  without  going  to  the  dogs,  they  are,  one  may 
say,  unanimous  in  crying  out  the  same  eulogistic  funeral 
oration  as  that  commenced  by  Kilne,  the  publican,  when 
he  was  interrupted  by  Barnes,  the  butcher,  "  Now,  there's 
a  man —  I"  •  ' 

Mrs.  Harrington  was  sitting  in  her  parlor  with  one  of 
her  married  nieces,  Mrs.  Fiske,  and,  on  reading  Lady  Rose- 
ley's  card,  she  gave  word  for  her  to  be  shown  up  into  the 
drawing-room.  It  was  customary  among  Mrs.  Harring- 
ton's female  relatives,  who  one  and  all  abused  and  adored 
the  great  Mel,  to  attribute  his  shortcomings  pointedly  to 
the  ladies ;  which  was  as  much  as  if  their  jealous,  generous 
hearts  had  said  that  he  was  sinful,  but  that  it  was  not  his 
fault.  Mrs.  Fiske  caught  the  card  from  her  aunt,  read  the 
superscription,  and  exclaimed :  "  The  idea !  At  least  she 
might  have  had  the  decency !  She  never  set  her  foot  in 
the  house  before — ^and  right  enough  too  I  What  can  she 
want  now  ?    I  decidedly  would  refuse  to  see  her,  aunt  I" 

The  widow's  reply  was  simply,  "Don't  be  a  fool, 
Ann !" 

Rising,  she  said :  "  Here,  take  poor  Jacko,  and  comfort 
him  till  I  come  back." 

Jacko  was  a  middle-sized  South  American  monkey,  and 
had  been  a  pet  of  her  husband's.  He  was  supposed  to  be 
mourning  now  with  the  rest  of  the  family.  Mrs.  Fiske  re- 
ceived him  on  a  shrinking  lap,  and  had  found  time  to  cor- 
rect one  of  his  indiscretions  before  she  could  sigh  and  say, 
in  the  rear  of  her  aunt's  retreating  figure,  "I  certainly 
never  would  let  myself  down  so ;"  but  Mrs.  Harrington 
took  her  own  counsel,  and  Jacko  was  of  her  persuasion, 
for  he  quickly  released  himself  from  Mrs.  Fiske's  dispas- 
sionate embrace,  and  was  slinging  his  body  up  the  balus- 
ters after  his  mistress. 

"Mrs.  Harrington,"  said  Lady  Roseley,  very  sweetly 
swimming  to  meet  her  ais  she  entered  the  room,  "  I  have 
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intruded  upon  you,  I  fear,  in  venturing  to  call  upon  you  at 
such  a  time  ?" 

The  widow  bowed  to  her,  and  begged  her  to  be  seated. 

Lady  Roseley  waa  an  exquisitely  silken  dame,  in  whose 
face  a  winning  smile  was  cut,  and  she  was  still,  sufficiently 
youthful  not  to  be  accused  of  wearing  a  flower  too  arti- 
ficial. 

"It  was  so  sudden!  so  sadl"  she  continued.  "We 
eateemed  him  so  much.  I  thought  you  might  be  in  need 
of  sympathy,  and  hoped  I  might —  Dear  Mrs.  Harring- 
ton !  can  you  bear  to  speak  of  it  ?"   . 

"  I  can  tell  you  any  thing  you  wish  to  hear,  my  lady," 
the  widow  replied. 

Lady  Koseley  had  expected  to  meet  a  woman  much 
more  like  what  she  conceived  a  tradesman's  wife  would 
be ;  and  the  grave  reception  of  her  proffer  of  sympathy 
slightly  confused  her.    She  s^d: 

"  I  should  not  have  come,  at  least  not  so  early,  but  Sir 
Jackson,  my  husband,  thought,  and  indeed  I  imagined — 
You  have  a  son,  Mrs.  Harrington  ?    I  think  his  name  is — ^" 

"  Evan,  my  lady." 

"Evan.  It  was  of  him  we  have  been  speaking.  I 
imagined,  that  is,  we  thought.  Sir  Jackson  might—you 
will  be  writing  to  him,  and  will  let  him  know  we  will  use 
our  best  efforts  to  assist  him  in  obtaining  some  position 
worthy  of  his — superior  to — something  that  will  secure 
him  from  the  harassing  embarrassments  of  an  uncongenial 
emplojrment." 

The  widow  listened  to  this  tender  allusion  to  the  shears 
without  a  smile  of  gratitude.  She  replied :  "  I  hope  my 
son  will  return  in  time  to  bury  his  father,  and  he  will 
thank  you  himself,  my  lady." 

"  He  has  no  taste  for — a — ^for  any  thing  in  the  shape  of 
trade,  has  he,  Mrs.  Harrington  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  not,  my  lady." 

"Any  position — a  situation — that  of  a  clerk  even — 
would  be  so  much  better  for  him  1" 

The  widow  remained  impassive. 

"  And  many  yoimg  gentlemen  I  know  who  are  clerks, 
and  are  enabled  to  live  comfortably,  and  make  a  modest 
appearance  in  society ;  and  your  son,  Mrs.  Harrington,  he 
would  find  it  surely  an  improvement  upon — ^many  would 
think  it  a  step  for  him." 
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"  I  am  bound  to  thank  you  for  the  interest  you  take  in 
my  son,  my  lady." 

"  Does  it  not  quite  suit  your  views,  Mrs.  Harrington  ?" 
Lady  Roseley  was  surprised  at  the  widow's  manner. 

"  If  my  son  had  only  to  think  of  himself,  my  lady." 

"  Oh !  but  of  course" — ^the  lady  understood  her  now — 
"  of  course !  You  can  not  suppose,  Mrs.  Harrington,  but 
that  I  should  anticipate  he  would  have  you  to  live  with  him, 
and  behave  to  you  in  every  way  as  a  dutiful  son,  surely  ?" 

"  A  clerk's  income  is  not  very  large,  my  lady." 

"No;  but  enough,  as  I  have  said,  and  with  the  man- 
agement you  would  bring,  Mrs.  Harrington,  to  produce 
a  modest,  respectable  maintenance.  My  respect  for  your 
husband,  Mrs.  Harrington,  makes  me  anxious  to  press  my 
services  upon  you."  Lady  Roseley  could  not  avoid  feeling 
hurt  at  the  widow^s  want  of  common  gratitude. 

"A  clerk's  income  would  not  be  more  than  £100  a  year, 
my  lady." 

"  To  begin  with,  no ;  certainly  not  more."  The  lady 
was  growing  brief. 

"  If  my  son  puts  by  the  half  of  that  yearly,  he  can  hard- 
ly support  b.imself  and  his  mother,  my  lady." 

"  Half  of  that  yearly,  Mrs.  Harrington  ?" 

"  He  would  have  to  do  so,  and  be  saddled  till  he  dies, 
my  lady." 

"  I  really  can  not  see  why." 

Lady  Roseley  had  a  notion  of  some  excessive  niggardly 
thrift  in  the  widow,  which  was  arousing  symptoms  of  dis- 
gust. 

Mrs.  Harrington  quietly  said:  "There  are  his  father's 
debts  to  pay,  my  lady." 

"  His  father's  debts !" 

"  Under  £5000,  but  above  £4000,  my  lady." 

"  Five  thousand  pounds  !  Mrs.  Harrington  1"  The  lady's 
delicately  gloved  hand  gently  rose  and  fell.  "  And  this 
poor  young  man — "  she  pursued. 

"  My  son  will  have  to  pay  it,  my  lady." 

For  a  moment  the  lady  had  not  a  word  to  instance. 
Presently  she  remarked:  "But,  Mrs.  Harrington,  he  is 
surely  under  no  legal  obligation  ?" 

"He  is  only  under  the  obligation  not  to  cast  disrespect 
on  his  father's  memory,  my  l^y ;  and  to  be  honest  while 
he  can." 
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"But,  Mrs.  Harrington — ^surely  1  what  can  the  poor 
young  man  do  ?" 

"  He  will  pay  it,  my  lady." 

"  But  how,  Mrs.  Harrington  ?" 

"  There  is  his  father's  business,  my  lady." 

His  father's  business !  Then  must  the  young  man  be- 
come a  tradesman  in  order  to  show  respect  for  his  father  ? 
Preposterous!  That  was  the  lady's  natural  inward  ex- 
clamation. She  said,  rather  shrewdly,  for  one  who  knew 
nothing  of  such  things :  "  But  a  business  which  produces 
debts  so  enormous,  Mrs.  Harrington !" 

The  wiijow  replied :  "  My  son  will  have  to  conduct  it  in 
a  different  way.  It  would  be  a  very  good  business,  con- 
ducted properly,  my  lady." 

"  But  if  he  has  no  taste  for  it,  Mrs.  Harrington  ?  If  he 
is  altogether  superior  to  it  ?" 

For  the  first  time  during  the  interview  the  widow's  in- 
flexible countenance  was  mildly  moved,  though  not  to  any 
mild  expression. 

'*My  son  will  have  not  to  consult  his  tastes,'^  she  ob- 
served :  and  seeing  the  lady,  after  a  short  silence,  quit  her 
seat,  she  rose  likewise,  and  touched  the  fingers  of  the  hand 
held  forth  to  her,  bowing. 

"  You  will  pardon  the  interest  I  take  in  your  son,"  said 
Lady  Roseley.  "I  hope,  indeed,  that  his  relatives  and 
friends  will  procure  him  the  means  of  satisfying  the  de- 
mands made  upon  him." 

"He  would  still  have  to  pay  tJiem^  my  lady,"  was  the 
widow's  answer.  v 

"Poor  young  man !  indeed  I  pity  him  I"  sighed  her  visit- 
or. "  You  have  hitherto  used  no  efforts  to  persuade  him 
to  take  such  a  step,  Mrs.  Harrington  ?" 

"  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Goren,  who  was  my  husband's 
fellow-apprentice  in  London,  my  lady,  and  he  is  willing  to 
instruct  him  in  cutting,  and  measuring,  and  keeping  ac- 
counts." 

Certain  words  in  this  speech  were  obnoxious  to  the  fine 
ear  of  Lady  Roseley,  and  she  relinquished  the  subject. 

"Your  husband,  Mrs.  Harrington — ^I  should  so  much 
have  wished  I — ^he  did  not  pass  away  in — ^in  pain  ?" 

"  He  died  very  calmly,  my  lady." 

"It  is  so  tei^rible,  so  disfiguring,  sometimes.  One 
dreads  to  seel  —  one  can  hardly  mstinguishl    I  have 
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known  cases  where  death  was  dreadful  I  But  a  peaceful 
death  is  very  beautiful !  There  is  nothing  shocking  to  the 
miad.  It  suggests  Heaven !  It  seems  a  fulfillment  of  our 
prayers !" 

"  Would  your  ladyship  like  to  look  upon  him  ?"  said  the 
widow. 

Lady  Roseley  betrayed  a  sudden  gleam  at  having  her 
desire  thus  intuitively  fathomed. 

"For  one  moment,  Mrs.  Harrington  1  We  esteemed 
him  so  much  I    May  I  ?" 

The  widow  responded  by  opening  the  door,  and  leading 
her  into  the  chamber  where  the  dead  man  lay. 

At  that  period,  when  threats  of  invasion  had  formerly 
stirred  up  the  military  fire  of  us  Islanders,  the  great  Mel, 
as  if  to  show  the  great  Napoleon  what  character  of  being 
a  British  shop-keeper  really  was,  had,  by  remarkable  favor, 
obtained  a  lieutenancy  of  militia  dragoons — ^in  the  uniform 
of  which  he  had  reveled,  and  perhaps  for  the  only  time  in 
his  life,  felt  that  circumstance  had  suited  him  with  a  per- 
fect fit.  However  that  may  be,  his  solemn  final  commands 
to  his  wife  Henrietta  Maria,  on  whom  he  could  count  for 
absolute  obedience  in  such  matters,  had  been  that,  as  soon 
as  the  breath  had  left  his  body,  he  should  be  taken  from 
his  bed,  washed,  perfumed,  powdered,  and  in  that  uniform 
dressed  and  laid  out ;  with  directions  that  he  should  be  so 
buried  at  the  expiration  of  three  days,  that  havoc  in  his 
features  might  be  hidden  from  men.  In  this  array  Lady 
Roseley  beheld  him.  The  curtains  of  the  bed  were  drawn 
aside.  The  beams  of  evening  fell  soft  through  the  blinds 
of  the  room,  and  cast  a  subdued  light  on  the  figure  of  the 
vanquished  warrior.  The  Presence,  dumb  now  for  ever- 
more, was  sadly  illumined  for  its  last  exhibition.  But  one 
who  looked  closely  might  have  seen  that  Time  had  some- 
what spoiled  that  perfect  fit  which  had  aforetime  been  his 
pride ;  and  now  that  the  lofty  spirit  had  departed,  there 
nad  been  extreme  difficulty  in  persuading  the  sullen  ex- 
cess of  clay  to  conform  to  the  dimensions  of  those  gar- 
ments. The  upper  part  of  the  chest  alone  would  bear  its 
buttons,  and  across  one  portion  of  the  lower  limbs  an  an- 
cient seam  had  started — recalling  an  incident  to  them  who 
had  known  him  in  his  brief  hour  of  glory.  For  one  ni^ht, 
as  he  was  riding  home  from  Fallowfield,  and  just  entering 
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lite  gates  of  the  town,  a  mounted  trooper  spurred  furious- 
ly past,  and,  slashing  out  at  him,  gashed  his  thigh..  Mrs. 
Melchisedec  found  him  lying  at  his  door  m  a  not  unwont- 
ed way,  carried  him  up  stairs  in  her  arms,  as  she  had  done 
many  a  time  before,  and  did  not  perceive  his  state  till  she 
saw  the  blood  on  her  gown.  The  cowardly  assailant  was 
never  discovered;  but  Mel  was  both  gallant,  and  had,  in 
his  military  career,  the  reputation  of  being  a  martinet. 
Hence  divers  causes  were  suspected.  The  wound  failed 
not  to  mend,  the  trowsers  were  repaired :  Peace  about  the 
same  time  was  made,  and  the  affair  passed  over. 

Looking  on  the  fine  head  and  face.  Lady  Boseley  saw 
nothing  of  this.  She  had  not  looked  long  before  she  found 
covert  employment  for  her  handkerchief.  The  widow 
standing  beside  her  did  not  weep,  or  reply  to  her  whis- 
pered excuses  at  emotion — ^gazing  down  on  nis  mortal  length 
with  a  sort  of  benignant  friendliness;  aloof,  as  one -whose 
duties  to  that  form  of  flesh  were  well-nigh  done.  At  the 
feet  of  his  master,  Jacko,  the  monkey,  had  jumped  up, 
and.  was  there  squatted,  with  his  legs  crossed,  very  like  a 
tailor!  The  imitative  wretch  had  got  a  towel,  and  as 
often  as  Lady  Roseley's  handkerchief  traveled  to  her  eyes, 
Jackets  peery  face  was  hidden,  and  you  saw  his  lithe  skin- 
ny body  doing  grief's  convulsions :  till,  tired  of  this  amuse- 
ment, he  obtained  possession  of  the  warrior's  helmet,  from 
a  small  round  table  on  one  side  of  the  bed ;  a  casque  of  the 
barbarous.  military-Georgian  form,  with  a  huge  knob  of 
horse-hair  projectrng  over  the  pesi ;  and  under  this,  try- 
ing to  adapt  it  to  his  rogue's  head,  the  tricksy  image  of 
Death  extinguished  himself. 

All  was  very  silent  in  the  room.  Then  the  widow  quiet- 
ly disengaged  Jacko,  and,  taking  him  up,  went  to  the  door 
and  deposited  him  outside.  During  her  momentary  ab- 
sence. Lady  Roseley  had  time  to  touch  the  dead  man's 
forehead  with  her  lips,  unseen. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE  DAUGHTEBS  OF  THE  SHEABS. 

Three  daughters  and  a  son  were  left  to  the  world 
by  Mr.  Melchisedec.    Love,  well  endowed,  had  already 
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claimed  to  provide  for  the  daughters :  first,  in  the  shape 
of  a  lean  Marine  subaltern,  whose  days  of  obscuration  had 
now  passed,  and  who  had  come  to  be  a  major  of  that 
corps ;  secondly,  presenting  his  addresses  as  a  brewer  of 
distinction;  thirdly,  and  for  a  climax,  as  a  Portuguese 
Count — no  other  than  the  Senor  Silva  Diaz,  Conde  de 
Saldar :  and  this  match  did  seem  a  far  more  resplendent 
one  than  that  of  the  two  elder  sisters  with  Major  Strike 
and  Mr.  Andrew  Cogglesby.  But  the  rays  of  neither  fell 
visibly  on  Lymport.  These  escaped  Eurydices  never  re- 
appeared, after  being  once  fairly  caught  away  from  the 
gloomy  realms  of  Dis,  otherwise  Trade.  All  three  persons 
of  singular  beauty,  a  certain  refinement,  some  Port,  and 
some  Presence,  hereditarily  combined,  they  feared  the 
clutch  of  that  fell  king,  and  performed  the  widest  possible 
circles  around  him.  Not  one  of  them  ever  approached 
the  house  of  her  parents.  They  were  dutiful  and  loving 
children^  and  wrote  frequently ;  but  of  course  they  had  to 
consider  their  new  position,  and  their  husbands,  and  their 
husbands'  families,  and  the  world,  and  what  it  would  say, 
if  to  it  the  dreaded  rumor  should  penetrate  I  Lymport 
gossips,  as  numerous  as  in  other  parts,  declared  that  the 
foreign  nobleman  would  rave  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
and  do  things  after  the  outlandish  fashion  of  his  country ; 
for  from  him,  there  was  no  doubt,  the  shop  had  been  most 
successfully  vailed,  and  he  knew  not  of  Pluto's  close  rela- 
tionship to  his  lovely  spouse. 

The  marriages  had  happened  in  this  way.  Balls  are 
given  in  country  towns,  where  the  graces  of  tradesmen's 
daughters  may  be  witnessed  and  admired  at  leisure  by 
other  than  tradesman;  by  occasional  country  gentlemen 
of  the  neighborhood,  with  light  minds ;  and  also  by  small 
officers — subalterns  wishing  to  do  tender  execution  upon 
man's  fair  enemy,  and  to  find  a  distraction  for  their  legs. 
The  classes  of  our-social  fabric  have,  here  and  there,  slight 
connecting  links,  and  provincial  public  balls  are  one  of 
these.  They  are  dangerous,  for  Cupid  is  no  respecter  of 
class-prejudice ;  and  if  you  are  the  son  of  a  retired  tea- 
merchant,  or  of  a  village  doctor,  or  of  a  half-pay  captain, 
or  of  any  thing  superior,  and  visit  one  of  them,  you  are  as 
likely  to  receive  his  shot  as  any  shop-boy.  Even  masquer- 
ading lords  at  such  places  have  been  known  to  be  slain 
outright ;  and  although  Society  allows  to  its  highest  and 
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dearest  to  save  the  honor  of  their  families,  and  heal  their 
anguish,  by  indecorous  compromise,  you,  if  you  are  a  trifle 
below  that  mark,  must  not  expect  it.  You  must  absolute- 
ly give  yourself  for  what  you  hope  to  get.  Dreadful  as  it 
sounds  to  philosophic  ears,  you  must  marry.  This,  having 
danced  with  Caroline  Harrington,  the  gallant  Lieutenant 
Strike  determined  to  do.  Nor,  when  he  became  aware 
of  her  father's  occupation,  did  he  shrink  from  his  resolve. 
After  a  month's  hard  courtship,  he  married  her  straight 
out  of  her  father's  house.  That  he  may  have  all  the  credit 
due  to  him,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  did  not  once  com- 
pare, or  possibly  permit  himself  to  reflect  on,  the  dissimi- 
larity in  their  respective  ranks,  and  the  step  he  had  taken 
downward,  till  they  were  man  and  wife ;  and  then  not  in 
any  great  degree,  before  Fortune  had  given  him  his  ma- 
jority— an  advance  the  good  soldier  frankly  told  his  wife 
he  did  not  owe  to  her.  If  we  may  be  permitted  to  sup- 
pose the  colonel  of  a  regiment  on  friendly  terms  with  one 
of  his  corporals,  we  have  an  estimate  of  the  domestic  life 
of  Major  and  Mrs.  Strike.  Among  the  garrison  males,  his 
comrades,  he  passed  for  a  disgustingly  jealous  brute.  The 
ladies,  in  their  pretty  language,  signaUzed  him  as  a  "finick." 

Now,  having  achieved  so  capital  a  marriage,  she,  worthy 
creature,  was  anxious  that  her  sisters  should  not  be  less 
happy,  and  would  have  them  to  visit  her,  in  spite  of  her 
husband's  protests. 

"  There  can  be  no  danger,"  she  said,  for  she  was  in  fresh 
quarters,  far  from  the  nest  of  contagion.  The  lieutenant 
himself  ungrudgingly  declared  that,  looking  on  the  ladies, 
no  one  for  an  instant  could  suspect;  and  he  saw  many 
young  fellows  ready  to  be  as  great  fools  as  he  had  been : 
another  voluntary  confession  he  made  to  his  wife ;  for  the 
candor  of  which  she  thanked  him,  and  pointed  out  that  it 
seemed  to  run  in  the  family;  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Andrew 
Cogglesby,  his  rich  relative,  had  seen  and  had  proposed 
for  Harriet.  The  lieutenant  flatly  said  he  would  never  al- 
low it.  In  fact  he  had  hitherto  concealed  the  non-present- 
able portion  of  his. folly  very  satisfactorily  from  all  save 
the  mess-room,  and  Mr.  Andrew's  passion  was  a  severe  di- 
lemma to  him.  It  need  scarcely  be  told  that  his  wife,  for- 
tified by  the  fervid  brewer,  defeated  him  utterly.  What 
was  more,  she  induced  him  to  be  an  accomplice  in  decep- 
tion.   For  though  the  lieutenant  protested  that  he  washed 
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his  hands  of  it,  and  that  it  was  a  fraud  and  a  snare,  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  avow  the  condition  of  his  wife's  parents  to 
Mr.  Andrew,  but  alluded  to  them  in  passing  as  '^  the  coun- 
try people."  He  supposed  "the  country  people"  must  be 
asked,  he  said.  The  brewer  offered  to  go  down  to  them. 
But  the  lieutenant  drew  an  unpleasant  pictm*e  of  the  coun- 
try people,  and  his  wife  became  so  grave  at  the  proposi- 
tion, that  Mr.  Andrew  said  he  wanted  to  marry  the  lady, 
and  not  the  "  country  people,"  and  if  she  would  have  him, 
there  he  was.  There  he  ^  was,  behaving  with  a  particular 
and  sagacious  kindness  to  the  raw  lieutenant  since  Harri- 
et's arrival.  If  the  lieutenant  sent  her  away,  Mr.  Andrew 
would  infallibly  pursue  her,  and  light  on  a  discovery. 
Twice  cursed  by  love,  twice  the  victim  of  tailordom,  our 
excellent  Marine  gave  away  Harriet  Harrington  in  mar- 
riage to  Mr.  Andrew  Cogglesby. 

Thus  joy  clapped  hands  a  second  time,  and  horror  deep- 
ened its  shadows. 

From  higher  ground  it  was  natural  that  the  concluding 
sister  should  take  a  bolder  flight.  Of  the  loves  of  the  fair 
Louisa  Harrington  and  the  foreign  Count,  and  how  she 
first  encountered  him  in  the  brewer's  saloons,  and  how 
she,  being  a  humorous  person,  laughed  at  his  "  loaf"  for 
her,  and  wore  the  colors  that  pleased  him,  and  kindled  and 
soothed  his  jealousy,  little  is  known  bejrond  the  fact  that 
she  espoused  the  Count,  under  the  auspices  of  the  affluent 
brewer,  and  engaged  that  her  children  should  be  brought 
up  in  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church :  which  Lymport 
gossips  called  paying  the  devil  for  her  pride. 

The  three  sisters,  gloriously  rescued  by  their  own 
charms,  had  now  to  think  of  their  one  young  brother. 
How  to  make  him  a  gentleman !  That  was  their  problem. 
Preserve  him  from  tmlordom — ^from  all  contact  with  trade 
— they  must ;  otherwise  they  would  be  perpetually  linked 
to  the  horrid  thing  they  hoped  to  outlive  and  bury.  A 
cousin  of  Mr.Melcmsedec's  had  risen  to  be  an  admiral  and 
a  knight  for  valiant  action  in  the  old  war,  when  men  could 
rise.  Him  they  besought  to  take  charge  of  the  youth,  and 
make  a  distinguished  seaman  of  him.  He  courtepusly  de- 
clined. They  then  attacked  the  married  Marine — navy  or 
^  army  being  quite  indifferent  to  them,  as  long  as  they  could 
win  for  their  brother  the  badge  of  one  service, "  When  he 
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is  a  gentleman  at  once !"  they  said,  like  those  who  see  the 
end  of  their  labors.  Strike  basely  pretended  to  second 
them.  It  would  have  been  delightful  to  him,  of  course,  to 
have  the  tailor's  son  messing  at  the  same  table,  and  claim- 
ing him  when  he  pleased  with  a  familiar  "Ah,  brother  I" 
and  prating  of  their  relationship  every  where.  Strike 
had  been  a  fool :  in  revenge  for  it,  he  laid  out  for  him- 
self a  masterly  career  of  consequent  wisdom.  The  brew- 
er— uxorious  Andrew  Cogglesby — ^might  and  would  have 
bought  the  commission.  Strike  laughed  at  the  idea  of 
giving  money  for  what  could  be  got  for  nothing.  He  lold 
them  to  wait. 

In  the  mean  time  Evan,  a  lad  of  seventeen,  spent  the 
hours  not  devoted  to  his  positive  profession — ^that  of  gen- 
tleman— ^in  the  offices  of  the  brewery,  toying  with  big 
books  and  balances,  which  he  despised  with  the  combined 
zeal  of  the  sucking  soldier  and  emancipated  tailor. 

Two  years  passed  in  attendance  on  the  astute  brother- 
in-law,  to  whom  now  Fortune  beckoned  to  come  to  her 
and  gather  his  laurels  from  the  pig-taUs.  About  the  same 
time  the  Countess  sailed  over  &om  Lisbon  on  a  visit  to 
her  sister  Harriet  (in  reality,  it  was  whispered  in  the  Cog- 
glesby saloons,  on  a  diplomatic  mission  from  the  Court  of 
Lisbon;  but  that  could  not  be  made  ostensible).  The 
Countess  narrowly  examined  Evan,  whose  steady  advance 
in  his  profession  both  her  sisters  praised. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Countess,  in  a  languid,  alien  accent. 
"  He  has  something  of  his  father's  carriage — something. 
Something  of  his  delivery — ^his  readiness." 

It  was  a  remarkable  thing  that  these  ladies  thought  no 
man  on  earth  like  their  father,  and  always  cited  him  as  the 
example  of  a  perfect  gentleman,  and  yet  they  buried  him 
with  one  mind,  and  each  mounted  guard  over  his  sepul- 
chre, to  secure  his  ghost  from  an  airing. 

"  He  can  walk,  my  dears,  certainly,  and  talk — a  little. 
Tete-^-t^te,  I  do  not  say.  I  should  think  there  he  would 
be — ^a  stick  1  All  you  English  are.  But  what  sort  of  a 
bow  has  he  got,  I  ask  you?  How  does  he  enter  a  room? 
And,  then,  his  smile !  his  laugh  I  He  laughs  like  a  horse 
— absolutely !  There's  no  music  in  his  smUe.  Oh  I  you 
should  see  a  Portuguese  nobleman  smile.  Oh!  Dio! 
honeyed,  my  dears !  But  Evan  has  it  not.  None  of  you 
English  have.    You  go  so.'* 
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The  Conntess  pressed  a  thumb  and  a  finger  to  the  sides 
of  her  mouth,  and  set  her  sisters  laughing. 

"  I  assure  you,  no  better !  not  a  bit !  I  faint  in  your  so- 
ciety. I  ask  myself:  Where  am  I?  Among  what  boors 
have  I  fallen  ?  But  Evan  is  no  worse  than  the  rest  of  you ; 
I  acknowledge  that.  If  he  knew  how  to  dress  his  shoul- 
ders properly,  and  to  direct  his  eyes — Oh !  the  eves !  you 
should  see  how  a  Portuguese  nobleman  can  use  hi^  eyes  I 
Soul !  my  dears  I  soul !  Can  any  of  you  look  the  unutter- 
able without  being  absurd  ?    You  look  so." 

And  the  Countess  hung  her  jaw  under  heavily  vacuous 
orbits,  something  as  a  sheep  might  yawn. 

"  But  I  acknowledge  that  Evan  is  no  worse  than  the 
rest  of  you,"  she  repeated.  "  If  he  understood  at  all  the 
management  of  his  eyes  and  mouth !  But  that's  what  he 
can  not  possibly  learn  in  England — ^not  possibly !  As  for 
your  poor  husband,  Harriet  I  one  really  has  to  remember 
his  excellent  qualities  to  forgive  him,  poor  man!  And 
that  stiff  bandbox  of  a  man  of  yours,  Caroline  I"  address- 
ing the  wife  of  the  Marine,  "  he  looks  as  if  he  were  all  an- 
gles and  sections,  and  were  taken  to  pieces  every  night 
and  put  together  in  the  morning.  He  may  be  a  good  sol- 
dier— ^good  any  thing  you  will — ^but,  Dio !  to  be  married 
to  that!  He  is  not  civilized.  None  of  you  English  are. 
You  have  no  place  in  the  drawing-room.  You  are  like  so 
many  intrusive  oxen — absolutely!  One  of  your  men  trod 
(Mtt  my  toe  the  other  night,  and  what  do  you  think  tho^. 
creature  did  ?  Jerks  back,  then  the  half  of  him  forward 
— ^I  thought  he  was  going  to  break  in  two — ^then  grins, 
and  grunts,  *  Oh !  'm  sure,  beg^pardon,  'm  sure  I'  I  don't 
know  whether  he  didn't  say,  SIa'am  !" 

The  Countess  lifted  her  hands,  and  fell  away  in  laughing 
horror.  When  her  humor,  or  her  feelings  generally,  were 
a  little  excited,  she  spoke  her  vernacular  as  her  sisters  did, 
but  immediately  subsided  into  the  deliberate  delicately- 
syllabled  drawl. 

"  Now  that  happened  to  me  once  at  one  of  our  great 
balls,"  she  pursued.  "  I  had  on  one  side  of  me  the  Duch- 
es  Eugenia  de  Formosa  de  Fontandigua ;  on  the  other  sat 
the  Countess  de  Pel,  a  widow.  And  we  were  talking  of 
the  ices  that  evening.  Eugenia,  you  must  know,  my  dears, 
was  in  love  with  the  Count  Belmar^a.  I  was  her  sole 
confidante.    The  Countess  de  Pel — a  horrible  creature! 
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Oh!  she  was  the  Dnchess's  determined  enemy — would 
have  stabbed  her  for  Behnarana,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
men !     Adored  by  every  woman  I     So  we  talked  ices,  Eu- 
genia and  myself,  quite  comfortably,  and  that  horrible  De 
Fel  had  no  idea  in  life  I     Eugenia  had  just  said,  '  This  ice 
sickens  me !     I  do  not  taste  the  flavor  of  the  vanille.*    I 
answered,  '  It  is  here  I     It  must — ^it  can  not  but  be  here ! 
You  love  the  flavor  of  the  vanille  ?'     With  her  exqtiisit^ 
smile,  I  see  her  now  saying,  '  Too  well  I  it  is  necessary  to 
me  I     I  hve  on  it  I'  when  up  he  came.     In  his  eagerness, 
his  foot  just  eflieur^  my  robe.     Oh !  I  never  shall  forget. 
In  an  instant  he  was  down  on  one  knee :  it  was  so  mo- 
mentary that  none  saw  it  but  we  three,  and  done  with  in- 
eflable  grace.     '  Pardon  I'  he  said,  in  his  sweet  Portuguese ; 
'  Pardon !'  looking  up— the  handsomest  man  I  ever  beheld; 
and  when  I  think  of  that  odious  wretch  the  other  night, 
with  his  'Oh!  'm  sure,  beg  pardon,  'm  sure! — 'pon  my 
honor !'  I  could  have  kicked  him — ^I  could,  indeed  P* 
Here  the  Countess  laughed  out,  but  relapsed  into : 
"  Alas !  that  Behnarana  should  have  betrayed  that  beau- 
tiful trusting  creature  to  De  Pel.     Such  scandal ! — a  duel  I 
— ^the  Duke  was  wounded.    For  a  whole  year  Eugenia 
did  not  dare  to  appear  at  court,  but  had  to  remain  im- 
mured in  her  country  house,  where  she  heard  that  Belma- 
raSa  had  married  De  Pel!     It  was  for  her  money,  of 
course.    Rich  as  Croesus,  and  as  wicked  as  the  black  man 
below  I  as  dear  papa  used  to  say.    By-the-way,  weren't  we 
talkmg  of  Evan  ?    Ah— yes !" 

And  so  forth.  The  Countess  was  immensely  admired, 
and  though  her  sisters  said  that  she  was  "  foreignized" 
overmuch,  they  clung  to  her  desperately.  She  seemed  so 
entirely  ta  have  eclipil^d  tailordom,  or  '*  Demogorgon,"  as 
the  Countess  pleased  to  call  it.  Who  could  suppose  this 
grand-mannered  lady,  with  her  coroneted  anecdotes  and 
delicious  breeding,  the  daughter  of  that  thing?  It  was 
not  possible  to  suppose  it.  It  seemed  to  defy  the  fact  itself. 
•  They  congratulated  her  on  her  complete  escape  from 
Demogorgon.  The  Countess  snriled  on  them  with  a  love- 
ly sorrow. 

"  Safe  from  the  whisper,  my  dears ;  the  ceaseless  dread  ? 
If  you  knew  what  I  have  to  endure !  I  sometimes  envy 
you.  *  'Pon  my  honor,  I  sometimes  wish  I  had  married  a 
fishmonger !     Silva,  indeed,  is  a  most  excellent  husband. 

B 
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Polished  I  such  polish  as  you  know  not  of  in  England.  He 
has  a  way — a,  wriggle  with  his  shoulders  in  company — I 
can  not  describe  it  to  you ;  so  slight !  so  elegant !  and  he 
is  all  that  a  woman  could  desire.  But  who  could  be  safe 
in  any  part  of  the  earth,  my  dears,  while  papa  will  go  about 
so,  and  behave  so  extraordinarily?  I  was  at  dinner  at  the 
embassy  a  month  or  two  ago,  and  there  was  Admiral  Com- 
bleman,  then  on  the  station  off  Lisbon,  Sir  Jackson  Rose- 
ley's  friend,  who  was  the  Admiral  at  Lymport  formerly, 
I  knew  him  at  once,  and  thought,  oh !  what  shall  I  do ! 
My  heart  was  like  a  lump  of  lead.  I  would  have  given 
worlds  that  we  might  have  one  of  us  smothered  the  other ! 
I  had  to  sit  beside  him — ^it  always  happens !  Thank  Heav- 
en !  he  did  not  identify  me.  And  then  he  told  an  anecdote 
of  papa.  It  was  the  dreadful  old '  Bath'  story.  I  thought 
I  should  have  died.  I  could  not  but  fancy  the  Admiral  sus- 
pected. Was  it  not  natural  ?  And  what  do  you  think  I 
had  the  audacity  to  do  ?  I  asked  him  coolly  whether  the 
Mr.  Harrington  he  mentioned  was  not  the  son  of  Sir  Abra- 
ham Harrington,  of  Torquay — ^the  gentleman  who  lost  his 
yacht  in  the  Lisbon  waters  last  year  ?  I  brought  it  on  my- 
self. 'Gentleman,  Ma'am' — ^Ma'am!  says  the  horrid  old 
creature,  laughing — '  gentleman !  he's  a — ^  I  can  not  speak 
it:  I  choke!  And  then  he  began  praising  papa.  £)io! 
what  I  suffered.  But,  you  know,  I  can  keep  my  counte- 
nance, if  I  perish.  I  am  a  Harrington  as  much  as  any  of 
us !" 

And  the  Countess  looked  superb  in  the  pride  with  which 
she  said  she  was  what  she  would  have  given  her  hand  not 
to  be.  But  few  feelings  are  single  on  this  globe,  and  junc- 
tion of  sentiments  need  not  imply  unity  in  our  yeasty  com- 
positions. 

"  After  it  was  over — ^my  supplice,"  continued  the  Count- 
ess, '^  I  was  questioned  by  all  the  ladies — ^I  mean  our  ladies 
— not  your  English.  They  wanted  to  know  how  I  could 
be  so  civil  to  that  intolerable  man.  I  gained  a  deal  of 
credit,  my  dears.  I  laid  it  all  on — ^Diplomacy."  The 
Countess  laughed  bitterly.  "  Diplomacy  bears  the  burden 
of  it  aU.  I  pretended  that  Combleman  could  be  useful  to 
Silva.     Oh  I  what  hypocrites  we  all  are  I" 

The  ladies  listening  could  not  gainsay  this  favorite 
claim  of  universal  brotherhood  among  the  select  who 
wear  masks  instead  of  faces. 
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With  regard  to  Evan,  the 'Countess  bad  far  outstripped 
her  sisters  in  her  views.  A  gentleman  she  had  discovered 
must  have  one  of  two  things — a  title  or  money.  He  might 
have  all  the  hreeding  in  the  world ;  he  might  be  as  good 
as  an  angel ;  but  without  a  title  or  money  he  was  under 
eclipse  almost  total.  On  a  gentleman  the  sun  must  shine. 
Now,  Evan  had  no  title,  no  money.  The  clouds  were  thick 
above  the  youth.  To  gain  a  title  he  would  have  to  scale 
aged  mountains.  There  was  one  break  in  his  firmament 
through  which  the  radiant  luminary  might  be  assisted  to 
cast  its  beams  on  him  still  young.  That  divine  portal  was 
matrimony.  If  he  could  but  make  a  rich  marriage  he 
would  blaze  transfigured ;  all  would  be  well !  And  why 
should  not  Evan  marry  an  heiress  as  well  as  another  ? 

*'  I  know  a  young  creature  who  would  exactly  suit  him," 
said  the  Countess.  '^  She  is  related  to  the  embassy,  and  is 
m  Lisbon  now.  A  charming  child — just  sixteen !  Dio ! 
how  the  men  rave  about  her  I  and  she  isn't  a  beauty — 
there's  the  wonder;  and  she  is  a  little  too  gauche — ^too 
English  in  her  habits  and  ways  of  thinking ;  likes  to  be 
admired,  of  course,  but  doesn't  know  yet  how  to  set  about 
getting  it/  She  rather  scandalizes  our  ladies;  but  when 
you  know  her! — ^  She  will  have,  they  say,  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  in  her  own  right!  Kose  Jocelyn,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Franks,  and  that  eccentric  Lady  Jocelyn. 
She  is  with  her  uncle,  Melville,  the  celebrated  diplomate — 
though,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  we  turn  him  round  our  fin- 

fers,  and  spin  him  as  the  boys  used  to  do  the  cock-chafers, 
can  not  forget  our  old  Fallowfield  school-life,  you  see,  my 
dears.  Well,  Rose  Jocelyn  would  just  suit  Evan.  She 
is  just  of  an  age  to  receive  an  impression.  And  I  would 
take  care  she  did.     Instance  me  a  case  where  I  have  failed  ? 

"  Or  there  is  the  Portuguese  widow,  the  Rostral.  She's 
thirty,  certainly ;  but  she  possesses  millions !  Estates  all 
over  the  kingdom,  and  the  sweetest  creature.  But  no. 
Evan  would  be  out  of  the  way  there,  certainly.  But  our 
women  are  very  nice:  they  have  the  dearest,  sweetest 
ways ;  but  I  would  rather  Evan  did  not  marry  one  of  them* 
And  then  there's  the  religion !" 

This  was  a  sore  of  the  Countess's  own,  and  she  dropped 
a  tear  in  coming  across  it. 

"  No,  my  dears,  it  shall  be  Rose  Jocelyn !"  she  conclud- 
ed: "I  will  take  Evan  over  with  me,  and  see  that  he  has 
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opportmuties.  It  shall  be  Rose,  and  then  I  can  call  her 
mine ;  for  in  verity  I  love  the  child." 

It  is  not  our  part  to  dispute  the  Countess's  love  for  Miss 
Jocelyn ;  and  we  have  only  to  add  that  Evan,  unaware  of 
the  soft  training  he  was  to  undergo,  and  the  brilliant  chance 
in  store  for  him,  offered  no  impediment  to  the  proposition 
that  he  should  journey  to  Portugal  with  his  aunt  (whose 
subtlest  flattery  was  to  tell  him  that  she  should  not  be 
ashamed  to  own  him  there) ;  and  ultimately,  furnished  with 
cash  for  the  trip  by  the  remonstrating  brewer,  went. 

So  these  ParcsB,  daughters  of  the  shears,  arranged  and 
settled  the  youn^  man's  fate.  His  task  was  to  learn  the 
management  of  his  mouth,  how  to  dress  his  shoulders  prop- 
erly, and  to  direct  his  eyes — rare  qualities  in  man  or  wo- 
man, I  assure  you;  the  management  of  the  mouth  being 
especially  admirable,  stnd  correspondingly  difficult.  These 
achieved,  he  was  to  place  his  battery  in  position,  and  win 
the  heart  and  hand  of  an  heiress. 

Our  comedy  opens  with  his  return  from  Portugal,  in 
company  with  Miss  Rose,  the  heiress ;  the  Hopo;rable  Mel- 
ville Jocelyn,  the  diplomate ;  and  the  Count  ap4  Cduntess 
de  Saldar,  refugees  out  of  that  explosive  little  kmgdom. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  BOAED  THE  "  lOCASTA." 


Fbom  the  Tagus  to  the  Thames  the  Government  sloop- 
of-war  locasta  had  made  a  prosperous  voyage,  bearing 
that  precious  freight,  a  removed  dL{)lomatist  and  his  fami- 
ly ;  for  whose  uses  let  a  sufficient  vindication  bo  found  in 
the  exercise  he  affords  our  crews  in  the  science  of  seaman- 
ship. She  entered  our  noble  river  somewhat  early  on  a 
fine  July  morning.  Early  as  it  was,  two  young  people, 
who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  trimming  or  gui<ung  of 
the  vessel,  stood  on  deck,  and  watched  the  double  shores 
beginning  to  embrace  them  more  and  more  closely  as  they 
saued  onward.  One,  a  young  lady,  very  young  in  manner, 
wore  a  black  felt  hat  with  a  floating  scarlet  feather,  and 
was  clad  about  the  shoulders  in  a  mantle  of  foreign  style 
and  pattern.  The  other  you  might  have  taken  for  a  wan- 
dering Don,  were  such  an  object  ever  known ;  so  simply 
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he  assumed  the  dusky  sombrero  and  little  dangling  cloak, 
of  which  one  fold  was  flmig  across  his  breast  and  drooped 
behind  him.  The  line  of  an  adolescent  dark  mustache  ran 
along  his  lip,  and  only  at  intervals  coold  yon  see  that  his 
eyes  were  blue  and  of  the  land  he  was  nearing ;  for  the 
youth  was  meditative,  and  held  his  head  much  down.  The 
young  lady,  on  the  contrary,  permitted  an  open  inspection 
of  her  countenance,  and  seemed,  for  the  moment  at  least, 
to  be  neither  caring  nor  thinking  of  what  kind  of  judg- 
ment would  be  passed  on  her.  Her  pretty  nose  was  up, 
sniffing  the  still  salt  breeze  with  vivacious  delight. 

"Oh!"  she  cried,  clapping  her  hands,  "there  goes  a 
dear  old  English  gull !  How  *I  have  wished  to  see  him ! 
I  haven't  seen  one  for  two  years  and  seven  months.  When 
Fm  at  home  Til  leave  my  window  open  all  night,  just  to 
hear  the  rooks  when  they  wake  in  the  morning.  There 
goes  another  dear  old  mill !  Fm  sure  they're  not  like  for- 
eign ones !     Do  you  think  they  are  ?" 

Without  w^tmg  for  a  reply,  she  tossed  up  her  nose 
again,  excldiming: 

"  Fm  Bjite  I  smell  England  nearer  and  nearer !  Don't 
you  ?  I  ^ell  the  fields,  and  the  cows  in  them.  I  declare 
Fd  have  given  any  thing  to  be  a  dairy-maid  for  half  an 
hour !  I  used  to  He  and  pant  in  that  stifling  air,  among 
those  stupid  people,  and  wonder  why  any  body  ever  left 
England.     Aren't  ^ou  glad  to  come  back  ?" 

This  time  the  fair  speaker  lent  her  eyes  to  the  question, 
and  shut  her  lips:  sweet,  cold,  chaste  lips  she  had:  a 
mouth  that  had  not  yet  dreamed  of  kisses,  and  most  hon- 
est eyes. 

The  young  man  felt  that  they  were  not  to  be  satisfied 
by  his  own,  and  after  seeking  to  fill  theni  with  a  doleful 
look,  which  was  immediately  succeeded  by  one  of  super- 
human indifference,  he  answered : 

"  Yes !  We  shaJl  soon  have  to  part  I"  and  commenced 
tapping  with  his  foot  the  cheerful  martyr's  march. 

Speech  that  has  to  be  hauled  from  the  depths  usually  be^ 
trays  the  effort.  Listening  an  instant  to  catch  the  import 
of  this  cavernous  gasp  upon  the  brink  of  sound,  the  girl 
said: 

"  Part  ?  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

Apparently  it  required  a  yet  vaster  effort  to  pronounce 
an  explanation.    The  doleful  look,  the  superhuman  indif- 
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ference  were  repeated  in  dae  order ;  sound,  a  little  more 
distinct,  uttered  the  words : 

"  We  can  not  remain  as  we  have  been,  in  England !"  and 
then  the  cheerful  martyr  took  a  few  steps  further. 

"  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you're  going  to  give  me 
up,  and  not  be  friends  with  me,  because  we've  come  back 
to  England  ?"  cried  the  girl,  in  a  rapid  breath,  eying  him 
seriously. 

Most  conscientiously  he  did  not  mean  it ;  but  he  replied 
with  the  quietest  negative. 

"No?"  she  mimicked  him.  "Why  do  you  say  *No' 
like  that  ?  Why  are  you  so  mysterious,  Evan  ?  Won't 
you  promise  me  to  come  and  stop  with  us  for  weeks? 
Haven't  you  said  we  would  ride,  and  hunt,  and  fish  to- 
gether, and  read  books,  and  do  all  sorts  of  things  ?" 

He  replied  with  the  quietest  affirmative. 

"  Yes  ?  What  does '  Yes !'  mean  ?"  She  lifted  her  chest 
to  shake  out  the  dead-alive  monosyllable,  as  he  had  doue. 
"  Why  are  you  so  singular  this  morning,  Evan  ?  Have  I 
offended  you  ?     You  are  so  touchy !" 

The  slur  on  his  reputation  for  sensitiveness  laduced  the 
young  man  to  attempt  being  more  explicit. 

"I  mean,"  he  said,  hesitating;  "why,  we  must  part. 
We  shall  not  see  each  other  every  day.  Nothing  more 
than  that."  And  away  went  the  cheerful  martyr  in  his 
sublimest  mood. 

"  Oh  I  and  tJiat  makes  you  sorry  ?"  A  shade  of  arch- 
ness was  in  her  voice. 

The  girl  waited  as  if  to  collect  something  in  her  mind, 
and  was  now  a  patronizing  woman. 

"  Why,  you  dear  sentimental  boy  I  You  don't  suppose 
we  could  see  each  other  every  d&j  forever  ?^^ 

It  waa  perhaps  the  crudest  question  that  could  have 
been  addressed  to  the  sentimental  boy  from  her  mouth. 
But  he  was  a  cheerful  martyr  1 

"  You  dear  Don  Doloroso  I"  she  resumed.  -  "  I  declare 
if  you  are  not  just  like  those  young  Portugals  this 
morning;  and  over  there  you  were  such  a  dear  En- 
glish fellow ;  and  that's  why  I  liked  you  so  much !  Do 
change  I  Do,  please,  be  lively,  and  yourself  again  I  Or 
mind!  Til  call  you  Don  Doloroso,  and  that  shall  be 
your  name  in  Eudand.  See  there!  —  that's — that's — 
what's  the  name  ofthat  place?    Hoy  I  Mr.  Skerne  I"    She 
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hailed  the  boatswain,  passing:  '^  Do  tell  me  the  name  of 
that  place." 

Mr.  Skeme  righted  about  to  satisfy  her  minutely,  and 
then  coming  up  to  Evan,  he  touched  his  hat,  and  said: 

"  I  mayn°t  have  another  opportunity — we  shall  be  busy 
up  there — of  thankin'  you  agwn.  Sir,  for  what  you  did  for 
my  poor  drunken  brother  Bill,  and  you  may  take  my  word 
I  won't  forget  it.  Sir,  if  he  does ;  and  I  suppose  he'll  be 
drowning  his  memory  just  as  he  was  near  drowning  him- 
self." 

Evan  muttered  something,  grimaced  civilly,  an^  turned 
away.  The  girl's  observant  brows  were  moved  to  a  faint- 
ly critical  frown,  and  nodding  intelligently  to  the  boat- 
swain's remark  that  the  young  gentleman  did  not  seem 
quite  himself,  now  that  he  was  nearing  home,  she  went  up 
to  Evan,  and  said : 

"  I'm  going  to  give  you  a  lesson  in  manners,  to  be  quits 
with  you.  Listen,  Sirl  "Why  did  you' turn  away  so  un- 
graciously from  Mr.  Skeme,  while  he  was  thanlong  you 
for  having  saved  his  brother's  life?  Now  there's  where 
you're  too  English.    Can't  you  bear  to  be  thanked  ?'* 

*'I  don't  want  to  be  thanked  because  I  can  swim,'*  said 
Evan. 

"But  it  is  not  that.  Oh,  how  you  trifle!"  she  cried. 
**  There's  nothing  vexes  me  so  much  as  that  way  you  have. 
Wouldn't  my  eyes  have  sparkled  if  any  body  had  come  up 
to  me  to  thank  me  for  such  a  thing  ?  I  would  let  them 
know  how  glad  I  was  to  have  done  such  a  thing!  Doesn't 
it  make  them  happier,  dear  Evan  ?" 

"  My  dear  Miss  Jocelyn  !'* 

"  What  ?" 

Evan  was  silent.  The  honest  gray  eyes  fixed  on  him 
narrowed  their  enlarged  lids.  She  gazed  before  her  on  the 
deck,  saying : 

"I'm  sure  I  can't  understand  you.  I  suppose  it's  be- 
cause Pm  a  girl,  and  I  never  shall  till  Fm  a  woman. 
Heigho!" 

A  youth  who  is  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  eating  his ' 
heart  can  not  shine  to  advantage,  and  is  as  much  a  burden 
to  himself  as  he  is  an  enigma  to  others.  Evan  felt  this ; 
but  he  could  do  nothing  and  say  nothing ;  so  he  retired 
deeper  into  the  folds  of  the  Don,  and  remained  picturesque 
and  scarcely  pleasant. 
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They  were  relieved  by  a  sammons  to  breakfast  from 
below. 

She  brightened,  and  laughed.  "Now,  what  will  you 
wager  me,  Evan,  that  the  Countess  doesn't  begin :  '  Sweet 
child !  how  does  she  this  morning  ?  blooming  r  when  she 
kisses  me  ?" 

Her  capital  imitation  of  his  sister's  manner  constrained 
him  to  jom  in  her  laugh,  and  he  said : 

"I'll  back  against  that,  I  get  three  fingers  from  your 
uncle,  and  'Morrow,  young  Sir!"* 

Down  th^  ran  together,  laughing ;  and,  sure  enough, 
the  identical  words  of  the  respective  greetings  were  em- 
ployed, which  they  had  to  enjoy  with  all  the  discretion 
they  could  muster. 

Kose  went  round  the  table  to  her  little  cousin  Alec,  aged 
seven,  kissed  his  reluctant  cheek,  and  sat  beside  him,  an- 
nouncing a  sea  appetite  and  great  capabilities,  while  Evan 
silently  broke  br^ad.  The  Count  de  Saldar,  a  diminutive 
tawny  man,  just  a  head  and  neck  above  the  table-cloth,  sat 
sipping  chocolate  and  fingering  dry  toast,  which  he  would 
now  and  then  dip  in  jelly,  and  suck  with  placidity,  in  the 
internals  of  a  curt  exchange  of  French  with  the  wife  of  the 
Hon.  Melville,  a  ringleted  English  lady,  or  of  Portuguese 
with  the  Countess,  who  likewise  sipped  chocolate  and  fin- 

fered  dry  toast,  and  was  mournfully  melodious.  The  Hon. 
[elville,  as  became  a  tall  islander,  carved  beef,  and  ate  of 
it,  like  a  ruler  of  men.  Beautiful  to  see  was  the  compassion- 
ate sympathy  of  the  Countess's  face  when  Rose  offered  her 
plate  for  a  portion  of  the  world-subjugating  viand,  as  who 
should  say:  "Sweet  child!  thou  knowest  not  yet  of  sor- 
rows, thou  canst  ballast  thy  stomach  with  beef!"  In  any 
other  than  an  heiress,  she  would  probably  have  thought : 
"  This  is  indeed  a  disgusting  little  animal,  and  most  unfem- 
inine  conduct !" 

Rose,  unconscious  of  praise  or  blame,  rivaled  her  uncle 
in  enjoyment  of  the  fare,  and  talked  of  her  delight  in  see- 
ing England  again,  and  any  thing  that  belonged  to  her  na- 
tive land.  Mr.  Melville  perceived  that  it  pained  the  refu- 
gee Countess,  and  gave  her  the  glance  intelligible;  but 
the  Countess  never  missed  glances,  nor  failed  to  interpret 
them.    She  said : 

"  Let  her.    I  love  to  hear  the  sweet  child's  prattle."  ^ 
"It  was  fortunate"   (she   addressed   the   diplomatist) 
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*'that  we  touched  at  Sonthampton  and  procnred  fresh 
provisibn." 

"Very  lucky  for  t^/"  said  he,  glaring  shrewdly  be- 
tween a  mouthful. 

The  Count  heard  the  word  "  Southampton,"  and  wished 
to  know  how  it  was  composed.  A  passage  of  Portuguese 
ensued,  and  then  the  Countess  said : 

"Silva,  you  know,  desired  to  relinquish  the  vessel  at 
Southampton.  He  does  not  comprehend  the  word  ^ex- 
pense,' but"  (she  shook  a  dumb  Alas  I)  "  I  must  tiiink  of 
that  for  him  now." 

"Ohl  always  avoid  expense,"  said  the  Hon.  Melville, 
accustomed  to  be  paid  for  by  his  country. 

"At  what  time  shall  we  arrive,  may  I  ask,  do  you 
think  ?"  the  Countess  gently  inquired. 

The  watch  of  a  man  who  had  his  eye  on  Time  was  pulled 
out,  and  she  was  told  it  might  be  two  hours  before  dark. 
Another  reckoning,  keenly  balanced,  informed  the  compa- 
ny that  the  day's  papers  could  be  expected  on  board  some- 
where about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

"  And  then,"  said  the  Hon.  Melville,  nodding  general 
gratulation,  "  we  shall  know  how  the  world  wags.'* 

How  it  had  been  wagging  the  Countess's  straining  eyes 
under  closed  eyelids  were  eloquent  of. 

"Too  late,  1  fear  me,  to  wait  upon  Lord  Livelyston  to- 
night ?"  she  suggested. 

"To-night?"  The  Hon.  Melville  gazed  blank  astonish- 
ment at  the  notion.  "Oh!  certainly,  too  late  to-night. 
A — ^hum!  I  think.  Madam,  you  had  better  not  be  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  see  him.  Kepose  a  little.  Recover  your 
fetigue." 

"  Oh !"  exclaimed  the  Countess,  with  a  beam  of  utter 
confidence  in  him, "  I  shall  be  too  hs^py  to  place  myself  in 
your  hands — ^believe  me." 

This  was  scarcely  more  to  the  taste  of  the  diplomatist. 
He  put  up  his  mouth,  and  said,  blandly : 

"  I  fear — you  know.  Madam,  I  must  warn  you  before- 
hand— ^I,  personally,  am  but  an  insignificant  unit  over  here, 
you  know ;  I,  personally,  can't  guarantee  much  assistance 
to  you — ^not  positive.  What  I  can  do — of  course,  very 
happy !"     And  he  fell  to  again  upon  the  beef. 

"  Xot  so  very  insignificant  I"  said  the  Countess,  smiling, 
as  at  a  softly  radiant  conception  of  him. 

B2 
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"  Have  to  bob  and  bow  like  the  rest  of  them  over  here," 
he  added,  proof  against  the  flattery. 

"But  then  you  will  not  forsake  Silva,  that  I  am  con- 
vinced," said  the  Countess ;  and,  paying  little  heed  to  his 
brief  "  Oh !  what  I  can  do,"  contmued,  "  for  over  here,  in 
'  England,  we  are  almost  friendless.  My  relations — such  as 
are  left  of  them — are  not  in  high  place."  She  turned  to 
Mrs.  Melville,  and  renewed  the  confession  with  a  proud 
humility.  "Truly,  I  have  not  a  distant  cousin  in  the  Cab- 
inet !" 

Mrs.  Melville  met  her  sad  smile,  and  returned  it  as  one 
who  understood  its  entire  import. 

"My  brother-in-law — my  sister,  I  think,  you  know — 
married  a — a  brewer  I  He  is  rich ;  but,  well !  such  was 
her  taste !  My  brother-in-law  is  indeed  in  Parliament,  and 
he—" 

"Very  little  use,  seeing  he  votes  with  the  opposite 
party,"  the  diplomatist  interrupted  her. 

"Ah!  but  he  will  not,"  said  the  Countess,  serenely. 
"  I  can  trust  with  confidence  that,  if  it  is  for  Silva's  inter- 
est, he  will  aissuredly  so  dispose  of  his  influence  as  to  suit 
the  desiderations  of  his  family,  and  not  in  any  way  oppose 
his  opinions  to  the  powers  diat  would  willingly  stoop  to 
serve  us !" 

It  was  impossible  for  the  Hon.  Melville  to  withhold  a 
slight  grimace  at  his  beef  when  he  heard  this  extremely 
alienized  idea  of  the  nature  of  a  member  of  the  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain.  He  allowed  her  to  enjoy  her  delusion, 
as  she  pursued : 

"  No.  So  much  we  could  offer  in  repayment.  It  is  lit- 
tle I  But  this,  in  verity,  is  a  case.  Silva's  wrongs  have 
only  to  be  known  in  England,  and  I  am  most  assured  that 
the  English  people  will  not  permit  it.  In  the  days  of  his 
prosperity  Silva  was  a  friend  to  England,  and  England 
should  not — ^should  not — ^forget  it  now.  Had  we  money ! 
But  of  that  arm  our  enemies  nave  deprived  us;  and,  I  fear, 
without  it  we  can  not  hope  to  have  the  justice  of  our  cause 
pleaded  in  the  English  papers.  Mr.  Kedner,  you  know, 
the  con*espondent  in  Lisbon,  is  a  sworn  foe  to  Silva.  And 
why  but  because  I  would  not  procure  him  an  invitation  to 
Court !  The  man  was  so  horridly  vulgar ;  his  gloves  were 
never  clean ;  I  had  to  hold  a  bouquet  to  my  nose  when  I 
talked  to  him.    That,  you  say,  was  my  fault !    Truly  so. 
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But  what  woman  can  be  civil  to  a  low-bred,  pretentious, 
offensive  man  ?" 

Mrs.  Melville,  again  appealed  to,  smiled  perfect  sympa- 
thy, and  said,  to  account  for  his  character : 

^^  Yes.  He  is  the  son  of  a  small  shop-keeper  of  some 
kind,  in  Southampton,  I  hear,'* 

"A  very  good  feUow  in  his  way,"  said  her  husband. 

^^  Ohl  1  can't  bear  that  class  of  people,"  Rose  exclaimed. 
"I  always  keep  out  of  their  way.  You  can  always  tell 
them." 

The  Countess  smiled  considerate  approbation  of  her  ex- 
clusiveness  and  discernment.    So  sweet  a  smUe ! 

"  You  were  on  deck  early,  my  dear  ?"  she  asked  Evan, 
rather  abruptly. 

Master  Alec  answered  for  him :  "  Yes,  he  was ;  and  so 
was  Rose.  They  made  an  appointment,  just  as  they  used 
to  do  under  the  oranges." 

"Children!"  the  Countess  smiled  to  Mrs.  Melville. 

"  They  always  whisper  when  I'm  by,"  Alec  appended. 

"  Children  I"  the  Countess's  sweetened  visage  entreated 
Mrs.  Melville  to  re-echo ;  but  that  lady  thought  it  best  for 
the  moment  to  direct  Rose  to  look  to  her  packing,  now 
that  she  had  done  breakfast. 

"  And  I  will  t3ike  a  walk  with  my  brother  on  deck,'*  said 
the  Countess.     "  Silva  is  too  harassed  for  converse." 

The  parties  were  thus  divided.  The  silent  Count  was 
lefl  to  meditate  on  his  wrongs  in  the  saloon ;  and  the  di- 
plomatist, alone  with  his  lady,  thought  fit  to  say  to  her, 
shortly :  "  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  draw  away  from 
these  peoplca  little.  We've  done  as  much  as  we  could  for 
them  in  bringing  them  over  here.  They  may  be  trying  to 
compromise  us.  That  woman's  absurd.  She's  ashamed  of 
the  brewer,  and  yet  she  wants  to  sell  him— or  wants  us  to 
buy  him.  Ha !  I  think  she  wants  us  to  send  a  couple  of 
frigates,  and  threaten  bombard  of  the  capital,  if  they  don't 
take  her  husband  back,  and  receive  him  with  honors." 

"Perhaps  it  woidd  be  as  well,"  said  Mrs.  Melville. 
"  Rose's  invitation  to  him  goes  for  nothing." 

"Rose?  inviting  the  Count?  down  to  Hampshire?" 
The  diplomatist's  brows  were  lifted. 

"  No.    I  mean  the  other,"  said  the  diplomatist's  wife. 

"  Oh !  the  young  fellow !  very  good  young  fellow.  Gen- 
tlemanly.    No  harm  in  him." 
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^^  Perhaps  not,"  said  the  diplomatist's  wife. 

"  You  don't  suppose  he  expects  us  to  keep  him  on,  or 
provide  for  him  over  here — eh  ?" 

The  diplomatist's  wife  informed  him  that  such  was  not 
her  thought,  and  that  he  did  not  understand,  and  that  it 
did  not  matter ;  and  as  soon  as  the  Hon.  Melville  saw  that 
she  was  brooding  something  essentially  feminine,  and  which 
had  no  relationship  to  the  great  game  of  public  life,  curios- 
ity was  extinguished  in  him. 

On  deck  the  Countess  paced  with  Evan,  and  was  for  a 
time  pleasantly  diverted  by  the  admiration  she  could,  with- 
out looking,  perceive  that  her  sorrow-subdued  graces  had 
aroused  in  the  breast  of  a  susceptible  naval  lieutenant.  At 
last  she  spoke : 

"My  dearl  remember  this.  Your  last  word  to  Mr. 
Jocelyn  will  be :  '  I  will  do  myself  the  honon  to  call  upon 
my  benefactor  early.'  To  Rose  you  wiU  say:  '  Be  assured. 
Miss  Jocelyn'— Jlf«58  Jocdyn  is  better  just  then — '  I  shall 
not  fail  in  hasteniag  to  pay  my  respects  to  your  family  in 
Hampshire.'  You  will  remember  to  do  it  in  the  exact 
form  I  speak  it." 

Evan  laughed :  "  What!  call  him  benefEictor  to  his  face? 
I  couldn't  do  it." 

"Ah!  my  child!" 

"  Besides,  he  isn't  a  benefactor  at  all.  His  private  sec- 
retary died,  and  I  stepped  in  to  £01  the  post,  because  no- 
body else  was  handy." 

"And  tell  me  of  ner  who  pushed  you  forward,  Evan?" 

"  My  dear  sister,  I'm  sure  I'm  not  imgratefuL" 

"  No;  but  headstrong :  opinionated.  Now  ihese  people 
win  endeavor — Oh!  I  have  seen  it  in  a  thousand  little 
things — they  wish  to  shake  us  off.  Now,  if  you  will  but 
do  as  I  indicate !  Put  your  faith  in  an  older  head,  Evan  I 
It  is  your  only  chance  of  society  in  England.  For  your 
brother-in-law — ^I  ask  you,  what  sort  of  people  will  you 
meet  at  the  Cogglesbys  ?  Now  and  then  a  nobleman,  very 
much  out  of  his  element.  In  short,  you  have  fed  upon  a 
diet  which  will  make  you  to  distinguish,  and  painfully  to 
know  the  difference!  Lideed !  Yes,  you  are  looking  about 
for  Rose.  It  depends  upon  your  behavior  now,  whether 
you  are  to  see  her  at  all  in  England.  Do  you  forget  ?  You 
wished  once  to  inform  her  of  your  origin.  Think  of  her 
words  at  the  breakfast  this  morning  1" 
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The  Cotmtess  imagined  she  had  produced  an  impression. 
Evan  said :  ^^  Yes,  and  I  should  have  liked  to  have  told  her 
this  morning  that  Pm  myself  nothing  more  than  the  son 
of  a—" 

"  Stop  I"  cried  his  sister,  glancing  about  in  horror.  The 
admiring  lieutenant  met  her  eye.  Blushingly  she  smiled 
on  him :  ^^  Most  beautlM  weather  for  a  welcome  to  dear 
England  ?"  and  passed  with  majesty. 

"Boy!"  she  resumed,  "are  you  mad?" 

"  I  hate  being  such  a  hypocrite.  Madam." 

"Then  you  do  not  love  her,  Evan?" 

This  may  have  been  dubious  logic,  but  it  resulted  from 
a  clear  sequence  of  ideas  in  the  lady's  head.  Evan  did  not 
contest  it.  # 

"  And  assuredly  you  will  lose  her,  Evan.  Think  of  my 
troubles !  I  have  to  intrigue  for  Silva ;  I  look  to  your  fu- 
ture; I  smile — oh.  Heaven!  how  do  I  not  smile  when 
things  are  spoken  that  pierce  my  heart !  This  morning  at 
the  breakfast !" 

Evan  took  her  hand,  and  patted  it  tenderly. 

"  What  is  your  pity  ?"  she  sighed. 

"  If  it  had  not  been  for  you,  my  dear  sister,  I  should 
never  have  held  my  tongue." 

"  You  are  not  a  Harrington  1  You  are  a  Dawley  1"  she 
exclaimed,  iudignantly. 

Evan  received  the  accusation  of  possessing  more  of  his 
mother's  spirit  than  his  father's  in  silence. 

"  You  would  not  have  held  your  tongue,"  she  said,  with 
fervid  severity ;  "  and  you  would  have  betrayed  yourself! 
and  you  would  have  said  you  were  that  I  and  you  in  that 
costume  I  Why,  goodness  gracious,  could  you  bear  to  ap- 
pear so  ridiculous  ?" 

The  poor  young  man  involuntarily  surveyed  his  person. 
The  pains  of  an  impostor  seized  him.  The  deplorable  image 
of  the  Don  making  confession  became  present  to  his  mind. 
It  was  a  clever  stroke  of  this  female  mtriguer.  She  saw 
him  redden  grievously,  and  blink  his  eyes;  and  not  wish- 
ing to  probe  him  so  that  he  would  feel  intolerable  disgust 
at  his  imprisonment  in  the  Don,  she  continued : 

"  But  you  have  the  sense  to  see  your  duties,  Evan.  You 
have^  an  excellent  sense,  in  the  main.  No  one  would  dream 
— ^to  see  you.  You  did  not,  I  must  say,  you.  did  not  make 
enough  of  your  gallantry.    A  Portuguese  who  had  saved 
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a  man's  life,  Evan,  would  he  have  been  bo  boorish  ?  You 
behaved  as  if  it  was  a  matter  of  course  that  you  should  go 
overboard  after  any  body,  in  your  clothes,  on  a  dark  night. 
So,  then,  the  Jocelyns  took  it.  I  barely  heard  one  com- 
pHment  to  you.  And  Rose — what  an  effect  it  should  have 
had  on  her  I  But,  owing  to  your  manner,  I  do  believe  the 
girl  thinks  it  nothing  but  your  ordinary  business  to  go 
overboard  after  any  body,  in  your  clothes,  on  a  dark  night. 
'Pon  my  honor,  I  believe  she  expects  to  see  you  always 
dripping  1"  The  Countess  uttered  a  burst  of  hysterical 
humor.  "  So  you  miss  your  credit.  That  inebriated  sailor 
should  really  have  been  gold  to  you.  Be  not  so  young  and 
thoughtless."    . 

The  Countess  then  proceeded  to  tell  him  how  foolishly 
he  had  let  slip  his  great  opportunity.  A  Portuguese  would 
have  fixed  the  young  lady  long  before.  By  tender  moon- 
light, in  captivating  language,  beneath  the  umbrageous 
orange-groves,  a  Portuguese  would  have  accurately  calcu- 
lated the  effect  of  the  perfume  of  the  blossom  on  her  sens- 
itive nostrils,  and  known  the  exact  moment  when  to  kneel 
and  declare  his  passion  sonorously. 

"  Yes,"  said  Evan,  "  one  of  them  did.    She  told  me." 

"  She  told  you  ?     And  you-r-what  did  you  do  ?" 

"  Laughed  at  him  with  her,  to  be  sure." 

"Laughed  at  him!  She  told  you,  and  you  helped  her 
to  laugh  at  love !  Have  you  no  perceptions  ?  Why  did 
she  tell  you  ?" 

"Because  she  thought  him  such  a  fool,  I  suppose." 

"You  never  will  know  a  woman,"  said  the  Countess, 
with  contempt. 

Much  of  ins  worldly  sister  at  a  time  was  more  than  Evan 
could  bear.  Accustomed  to  the  symptoms  of  restiveness, 
she  finished  her  discourse,  enjoyed  a  quiet  parade  up  and 
down  under  the  gaze  of  the  lieutenant,  and  could  find  leis- 
ure to  note  whether  she  at  all  struck  the  inferior  seamen, 
even  while  her  mind  was  absorbed  by  the  multiform  trou- 
bles and  anxieties  for  which  she  took  such  innocent  indem- 
nification. 

The  appearance  of  the  Hon.  Melville  Jocelyn  on  deck, 
and  without  his  wife,  recalled  her  to  business.  It  is  a  pe- 
culiarity of  female  diplomatists  that  they  fear  none  save 
their  own  sex.  Men  they  regard  as  their  natural  prey :  in 
women  they  see  rival  hunters  using  their  own  weapons. 
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The  Countess  smiled  a  slowly-kindling  smile  up  to  him, 
set  her  brother  adrift,  and  delicately  linked  herself  to 
Evan's  benefactor. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,"  she  said,  "  knowing  your  kind 
and  most  considerate  attentions,  that  we  may  compromise 
you  in  England." 

He  at  once  assured  her  he  hoped  not,  he  thought  not 
at  all. 

•'"  The  idea  is  due  to  my  brother,"  she  went  on ;  "  for  I 
— ^women  know  so  little ! — and  most  guiltlessly  should  we 
have  done  so.  My  brother,  perhaps,  does  not  think  of  us 
foremost ;  but  his  argument  I  can  distinguish.  I  can  see 
that,  were  you  openly  to  plead  Silva's  cause,  you  might 
bring  yourself  into  odium,  Mr.  Jocelyn ;  and  Heaven  knows 
I  would  not  that !  May  I  then  ask  that  in  England  we 
may  be  simply  upon  the  same  footing  of  private  friend- 
ship ?" 

The  diplomatist  looked  into  her  uplifted  visage,  that  had 
all  the  sugary  sparkles  of  a  crystallized  preserved  fruit  of 
the  Portugal  clime,  and  observed,  confidently,  that,  with 
every  willingness  in  the  world  to  serve  her,  he  did  think  it 
would  possibly  be  better,  for  a  time,  to  be  upon  that  foot- 
ing, apart  from  political  consideration. 

"I  was  very  sure  my  brother  would  apprehend  your 
views,"  said  the  Countess.  "  He,  poor  boy !  his  career  is 
closed.  He  must  sink  into  a  different  sphere.  He  will 
greatly  miss  the  intercourse  with  you  and  your  sweet  fam- 
ily." 

Further  relieved,  the  diplomatist  delivered  a  high  opin- 
ion of  the  young  gentleman,  his  abilities,  and  his  conduct, 
and  trusted  he  should  see  him  frequently. 

By  an  apparent  sacrifice,  the  lady  thus  obtained  what  she 
wanted. 

Near  the  hour  speculated  on  by  the  diplomatist,  the  pa- 
pers came  on  board,  and  he,  unaware  how  he  had  been 
manoeuvred  for  lack  of  a  wife  at  his  elbow,  was  quickly  en- 
gaged in  appeasing  the  great  British  hunger  for  news; 
second  only  to  that  for  beef,  it  seems,  and  equally  accepta- 
ble salted  when  it  can  not  be  had  fresh. 

Leaving  the  devotee  of  state-craft  with  his  legs  crossed, 
and  his  face  wearing  the  cognizant  air  of  one  whose  head 
is  above  the  waters  of  events,  to  emoy  the  mighty  meal  of 
fresh  and  salted  at  discretion,  the  Uountess  dived  below. 
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Meantime  the  locaata^  as  smoothly  as  before  she  was  ig- 
norant of  how  the  world  wagged,  slipped  up.  the  river  with 
the  tide ;  and  the  sun  hung  red  behind  the  forest  of  masts, 
burnishing  a  broad  length  of  the  serpentine  haven  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  A  young  Enghshman  returning  home 
can  hardly  look  on  this  scene  without  some  pride  of  kin- 
ship. Evan  stood  at  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel.  Kose,  in 
quiet  English  attire,  had  escaped  from  her  aunt  to  join  him, 
singing  in  h^s  ears,  to  spur  his  senses :  ^'  Isn't  it  beautiful  ? 
IsnMi  it  beautiful  ?    Dear  old  England  1" 

"  What  do  you  find  so  beautiful  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  you  dull  fellow !  Why  the  ships,  and  the  houses, 
and  the  smoke,  to  be  sure." 

"  The  ships  ?  Why,  I  thought  you  despised  trade.  Mad- 
emoiselle ?" 

^^  And  so  I  do.  That  is,  not  trade,  but  tradesme/2.  Of 
course,  I  mean  shop-keepers." 

^^  It's  they  who  send  the  ships  to  and  fro,  and  make  the 
picture  that  pleases  you,  nevertheless." 

^'  Do  they  ?"  said  she,  indifferently ;  and  then  with  a  sort 
of  fervor, "  Why  do  you  always  grow  so  cold  to  me  when- 
ever we  get  on  this  subject  ?" 

^^I,  cold?"  Evan  responded.  The  incessant  fears  of 
his  diplomatic  sister  had  succeeded  in  making  him  pain- 
fully je^ous  of  this  subject.  He  turned  it  oflT.  "  Why, 
our  feelings  are  just  the  same.  Do  you  know  what  I  was 
thinking  when  you  came  up  ?  I  was  thinking  that  I  hoped 
I  might  never  disgrace  the  name  of  an  Englishman." 

"Now,  that's  noble  1"  cried  the  girl.  "And  I'm  sure 
you  never  wilL  Of  an  English  gentlemauy  Evan.  I  like 
that  better." 

"  Would  you  rather  be  called  a  true  English  lady  than 
a  true  English  woman,  Kose  ?" 

"  Don't  think  I  would,  my  dear,"  she  answered,  pertly ; 
"  but  *■  gentleman'  always  meatus  more  than  *■  man'  to  me." 

"  And  what's  a  gentleman,  Mademoiselle  ?" 

"  Can't  tell  you,  Don  Doloroso.  Something  you  are, 
Sir,"  she  added,  surveying  him.       . 

Evan  sucked  the  bitter  and  the  sweet  of  her  explanation. 
His  sister,  in  her  anxiety  to  put  him  on  his  guard,  had  not 
beguiled  him  to  forget  his  real  state. 

His  sister,  the  diplomatist  and  his  lady,  the  refugee  Count, 
with  ladies'  maids,  servants,  and  luggage,  were  now  on  the 
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.mam  deck,  and  Master  Alec,  who  was  as  good  as  a  news- 
paper correspondent  for  private  conversations,  put  an  end 
to  the  colloquy  of  the  young  people.  They  were  all  assem- 
bled in  a  circle  when  the  vessel  came  to  her  mooiings.  The 
diplomatist  glutted  with  news,  and  thirsting  for  confirma- 
tions; the  Count  dumb,  courteous,  and  quick-eyed;  the 
honorable  lady  complacent  in  the  consciousness  of  boxes 
well  packed ;  the  Countess  breathing  mellifluous  long-drawn 
adienx  that  should  provoke  invitations.  Evan  and  Rose 
regarded  each  other. 

The  boat  to  convey  them  on  shore  was  being  lowered, 
and  they  were  preparing  to  move  forward.  Just  then  the 
vessel  was  boarded  by  a  stranger. 

'^Dio!"  exclaimed  the  Countess.  ^^Is  that  one  of  the 
creatures  of  your  Customs  ?  I  did  imagine  we  were  safe 
from  them." 

The  diplomatist  laughingly  requested  her  to  save  her- 
self anxiety  on  that  score  wmle  under  his  wing.  But  she 
had  drawn  attention  to  the  intruder,  who  was  seen  ad- 
dressing one  of  the  midshipmen.  He  was  a  man  in  a  long 
brown  coat  and  loose  white  neckcloth,  spectacles  on  nose, 
which  he  wore  considerably  below  the  bridge  and  peered 
over,  as  if  their  main  use  were  to  sight  his  eye ;  a  beaver 
hat,  with  broadish  brim,  on  his  head.  A  man  of  no  star 
tion,  it  was  evident  to  the  ladies  at  once ;  and  they  would 
have  taken  no  further  notice  of  him  had  he  not  been  seen 
stepping  toward  them  in  the  rear  of  the  young  midship- 
man. 

The  latter  came  to  Evan,  and  said  :  ^^  A  fellow  of  the 
name  of  Goren  wants  you.  Says  there's  something  the 
matter  at  home." 

Evan  advanced,  and  bowed  stiffly. 

Mr.  Goren  held  out  his  hand.  "You  don't  remember 
me,  young  man  ?  I  cut  out  your  first  suit  for  you  when 
you  were  breeched,  though  U  xes — ah  I  Your  poor  father 
wouldn't  put  his  hand  to  it.     Goren  1" 

Embarrassed,  and  not  quite  ahve  to  the  chapter  of  facts 
this  name  should  have  opened  to  him,  Evan  bowed  again. 

"  Goren !"  continued  tne  possessor  of  the  name.  He  had 
a  cracked  voice  that,  when  he  spoke  a  word  of  two  sylla- 
bles, commenced  with  a  lugubrious  crow,  and  ended  in 
what  one  might  have  taken  for  a  curious  question. 

"  It  is  a  bad  business  brings  me,  young  man.    I'm  not 
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the  best  messenger  for  snob  tidings.    It's  a  black  suit, 
young  man  I     It's  your  father !" 

The  diplomatist  and  his  lady  gradually  edged  back ;  but 
Rose  remained  beside  the  Countess,  who  breathed  quick, 
and  seemed  to  have  lost  her  self-command. 

Thinking  he  was  apprehended,  Mr.  Goren  said :  "  I'm 
going  down  to-night  to  take  care  of  the  shop.  He's  to  be 
buried  in  his  own  uniform.  You  had  better  come  with  me 
by  the  night-coach,  if  you  would  see  the  last  of  him,  young 
man." 

Breaking  an  odd  pause  that  had  fallen,  the  Countess 
cried  aloud,  suddenly : 

"  In  his  uniform !" 

Mr.  Goreh  felt  his  arm  seized  and  his  legs  hurrying  him 
some  paces  into  isolation.  ''  Thanks  I  thanks !"  was  mur- 
mured in  his  ear.  "  Not  a  word  more.  Evan  can  not  bear 
it.  Oh  I  you  are  good  to  have  come,  and  we  are  grateful. 
My  father  I  my  father  I" 

She  had  to  tighten  her  hand  and  wrist  against  her  bosom 
to  keep  herself  up.  She  had  to  reckon  in  a  glance  how 
much  Rose  had  heard  or  divined.  She  had  to  mark 
whether  the  Count  had  understood  a  syllable.  She  had  to 
whisper  to  Evan  to  hasten  away  with  the  horrible  man» 
She  had  to  enliven  his  stunned  senses,  and  calm  her  own. 
And  with  mournful  images  of  her  father  in  her  brain,  the 
female  Spartan  had  to  turn  to  Rose,  and  speculate  on  the 
girl's  reflective  brows,  while  she  said,  as  over  a  distant 
relative,  sadly,  but  without  distraction :  "  A  death  in  the 
family !"  and  preserved  herself  from  weeping  her  heart 
out,  that  none  mi^t  guess  the  thing  who  did  not  positive- 
ly know  it. 

Evan  touched  the  hand  of  Rose  without  meeting  her 
eyes.  He  was  soon  cast  off  in  Mr.  Goren's  boat.  Then 
the  Countess  murmured  final  adieux ;  twilight  under  her 
lids,  but  yet  a  smile,  stately,  affectionate,  almost  genial. 
Rose,  her  sweet  Rose,  she  must  kiss.  She  could  have 
slapped  Rose  for  appearing  so  reserved  and  cold.  She 
hugged  Rose,  as  to  hug  oblivion  of  the  last  few  minutes 
intb  her.  The  girl  lent  her  cheek,  and  bore  the  embrace, 
looking  on  her  with  a  kind  of  wonder. 
^  Only  when  alone  with  the  Count,  in  the  bi*ewer's  car- 
riage awaiting  her  on  shore,  did  the  lady  give  a  natural 
course  to  her  grief;  well  knowing  that  her  SUva  would  at- 
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tribute  it  to  the  darkness  of  their  common  exile.  She 
wept :  but  in  the  excess  of  her  misei^,  two  words  of 
strangely  opposite  signification,  pronounced  by  Mr.  Goren ; 
two  words  that  were  at  once  poison  and  antidote,  sang  in 
her  brain ;  two  words  that  painted  her  dead  father  from 
head  to  foot,  his  nature  and  his  fortune :  these  were  the 
Shop  and  the  Uniform. 

Oh  I  what  would  she  have  given  to  have  seen  and  be- 
stowed on  her  beloved  father  one  last  kiss !  Oh  I  how  she 
hoped  that  her  inspired  echo  of  Unifonu,  on  board  the 
loccLstay  had  drowned  the  memory,  eclipsed  the  meaning, 
of  that  fatal  utterance  of  Shop ! 


.3  CHAPTER  V. 

THE  FAMILY  AND  THE  FUNEEAL. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  second  day  since  the  arrival 
of  the  black  letter  in  Londoa  from  Lymport,  and  the  wife 
of  the  brewer  and  the  wife  of  the  Major  sat  dropping  tears 
into  one  another's  laps,  in  expectation  of  their  sister  the 
Countess.  Mr.  Andrew  Cogglesby  had  not  yet  returned 
from  his  office.  The  gallant  Major  had  gone  forth  to  dine 
with  General  Sir  George  Freebooter,  the  head  of  the  Ma- 
rines of  his  time.  It  would  have  been  difficult  for  the 
Major,  he  informed  his  wife,  to  send  in  an  excuse  to  the 
General  for  non-attendance,  without  entering  into  particu- 
lars ;  and  that  he  should  tell  the  General  he  could  not  dine 
with  him,  because  of  the  sudden  decease  of  a  tailor,  was, 
as  he  let  his  wife  understand,  and  requested  her  to  per- 
ceive, quite  out  of  the  question.  .  So  he  dressed  himself 
careftdly,  and  though  peremptory  with  his  wife  concerning 
his  linen,  and  requiring  natural  services  from  her  in  the 
button  department,  and  a  casual  expression  of  content- 
ment as  to  his  ultimate  make-up,  he  left  her  that  day  with- 
out any  final  injunctions  to  occupy  her  mind,  and  she  was 
at  liberty  to  weep  if  she  pleased — a  privilege  she  did  not 
enjoy  undisturbed  when  he  was  present;  for  the  warrior 
hated  that  weakness,  and  did  not  care  to  hide  his  con- 
tempt for  it. 

Of  the  three  sisters,  the  wife  of  the  Major  was,  oddly 
enough,  the  one  who  was  least  inveterately  solicitous  of 
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concealing  the  fact  of  her  parentage.  Reticence,  of 
course,  she  had  to  study  with  the  rest :  the  Major  was  a 
walking  book  of  reticence  and  the  observances :  he  pro- 
fessed, also,  in  company  with  herself  alone,  to  have  had 
much  trouble  in  drilling  her  to  mark  and  properly  pre- 
serve them.  She  had  no  desire  to  speak  of  her  birth- 
place. But,  for  some  reason  or  other,  she  did  not  share 
her  hero's  rather  petulant  anxiety  to  keep  the  curtain 
nailed  down  on  that  part  of  her  life  which  preceded  her 
entry  into  the  ranks  of  the  Royal  Marines.  Some  might 
have  thought  that  those  fair  large  blue  eyes  of  hers  wan- 
dered now  and  then  in  pleasant  unambitious  walks  behind 
the  curtain,  and  toyed  with  little  flowers  of  palest  mem- 
ory. Utterly  tasteless,  totally  wanting  in  discernment, 
not  to  say  gratitude,  the  Major  could  not  presume  her  to 
be;  and  yet  his  wjjbs  perceived  that  her  answers  and  the 
conduct  she  shaped  in  accordance  with  his  repeated  pro- 
tests and  long-reaching  apprehensions  of  what  he  called 
danger,  betrayed  acquiescent  obedience  more  than  the 
connubial  sympathy  due  to  him.  Danger  on  the  field  the 
Major  knew  not  of:  he  did  not  scruple  to  name  the  word 
in  relation  to  his  wife.  For,  as  he  told  her,  should  he, 
some  day,  as  in  the  chapter  of  accidents  might  occur,  sally 
into  the  street  a  Knight  Companion  of  the  Bath,  and  be- 
come known  to  men  as  Sir  Maxwell  Strike,  it  would  be 
decidedly  disagreeable  for  him  to  be  blown  upon  by  a 
wind  from  Lymport.  Moreover,  she  was  the  mother  of  a 
son.  The  Major  pointed  out  to  her  the  duty  she  owed 
her  offspring.  Certainly  the  protecting  segis  of  his  rank* 
and  title  would  be  over  the  lad ;  but,  she  might  depend 
upon  it,  any  indiscretion  of  hers  would  damage  him  in  his 
future  career,  the  Major  assured  her.  Young  Maxwell 
must  be  considered. 

For  all  this  the  mother  and  wife,  when  the  black  letter 
found  them  in  the  morning  at  breakfast,  had  burst  into  a 
fit  of  grief,  and  faltered  that  she  wept  for  a  father.  Mrs. 
Andrew,  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed,  had  simply 
held  the  letter  to  her  in  a  trembling  hand.  The  Major 
compared  their  behavior,  with  marked  encomiums  of  Mrs. 
Andrew.  Now  this  lady  and  her  husband  were  in  ob- 
verse relative  positions.  The  brewer  had  no  will  but  his 
Harriet's.  His  esteem  for  her  combined  the  constitutional 
feelings  of  an  insignificantly-built  little  man  for  a  majestic 
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woman,  and  those  of  a  worthy  soul  for  the  wife  of  his 
bosom.  Possessing,  or  possessed  hy  her,  the  good  brewer 
was  perfectly  happy.  She,  it  might  be  thought,  mider 
these  ciioomstances,  would  not  have  minded  much  his 
hearing  what  he  might  hear.  It  happened,  however,  that 
she  was  as  jealous  of  the  winds  of  Liymport  as  the  Major 
himself— as  vigilant  in  debarring,  them  from  access  to  the 
brewery  as  the  Countess  could  have  been.  We  are  not 
now  dissecting  poor  dear  human  nature :  suffice  it,  there- 
fore, from  a  mere  glance  at  the  surface,  to  say  that,  just  aa 
moneyed  men  are  careful  of  their  coin,  women,  who  have 
all  the  advantages  in  a  conjunction,  are  miserly  in  keeping 
them,  and  shudder  to  think  that  one  thing  remains  hidden 
which  the  world  they  move  in  might  put  down  pityingly 
in  iayoT  of  their  spouse,  even  though  to  the  httle  man 
'twere  naught.  She  assumed  that  a  revelation  would  di- 
minish her  moral  stature ;  and  .certainly  it  would  not  in- 
crease that  of  her  husband.  So  no  good  could  come  of  it. 
Besides,  Andrew  knew  his  whole  conduct  was  a  tacit  ad- 
mission that  she  had  condescoided  in  giving  him  her  hand. 
The  features  of  their  union  might  not  be  changed  alto- 

f  ether  by  a  revelation,  but  it  would  be  a  shock  to  her. 
'hese  ladies  had  from  childhood  conceived  and  nursed  a 
horror  of  the  shop. 

Consequently,  Harriet  tenderly  rebuked  Caroline  for  her 
outcry  at  the  breakfast-table ;  and  Caroline,  the  elder  sis- 
ter, who  had  not  since  marriage  grown  in  so  free  an  air, 
excused  herself  humbly,  sutid  the  two  were  weejHng  when 
the  Countess  joined  them  and  related  what  she  had  just 
undergone. 

Hearing  of  Caroline's  misdemeanor,  however,  Louisa's 
eyes  rolled  alofl  in  a  paroxysm  of  tribulation.  It  was  no- 
thing to  Caroline — ^it  was  comparatively  nothing  to  Har- 
riet; but  the  Count  knew  not  Louisa  had  a  father:  be- 
lieved that  her  parents  had  long  ago  been  wiped  out. 
And  the  Count  was  by  nature  inquisitive :  and  if  he  once 
cherished  a  suspicion  he  was  restless ;  he  was  pointed  in 
his  inquiries :  he  was  pertinacious  in  following  out  a  clew : 
there  never  would  be  peace  with  him  I  And  then  Louisa 
cried  aloud  for  her  &ther,  her  beloved  falser!  Harriet 
wept  silently.  Caroline  alone  expressed  regret  that  she 
had  not  set  her  eyes  on  him  from  the  day  she  became  a 
wife. 
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"  How  could  we,  dear  ?"  thepountess  pathetically  asked, 
under  drowning  lids. 

"  Papa  did  not  wish  it,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Andrew. 

"I  never  shall  forgive  myself  1"  said  the  wife  of  the 
Major,  drying  her  cheeks.  Perhaps  it  was  not  herself 
whom  she  felt  she  never  could  forgive. 

Ah!  the  man  their  father  was!  Incomparable  Mel- 
chisedec !  he  might  well  be  called.  So  generous  I  so  lord- 
ly !  When  the  rain  of  tears  would  subside  for  a  moment, 
one  would  relate  an  anecdote,  or  childish  reminiscence  of 
him,  and  provoke  a  more  violent  outburst. 

"  Never,  among  the  nobles  of  any  land,  never  have  I 
seen  one  like  him !"  exclaimed  the  Countess,  and  immedi- 
ately requested  Harriet  to  tell  her  how  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  stop  Andrew's  tongue  in  Silva's  presence. 

"  At  present,  you  know,  my  dear,  they  may  talk  as  much 
as  they  like — ^they  can't  understand  one  another  a  bit." 

Mrs.  Cogglesby  comforted  her  by  the  assurance  that 
Andrew  had  received  an  intimation  of  her  wish  for  silence 
every  where  and  toward  every  body,  and  that  he  might 
be  reckoned  upon  to  respect  it  without  demanding  a 
reason  for  the  restriction.  In  other  days  Caroline  and 
Louisa  had  a  Uttle  looked  down  on  Harriet's  alliance  with 
a  dumpy  man — a  brewer — and  had  always  sweet  Christian 
compassion  for  him  if  his  name  were  mentioned.  They 
seemed  now,  by  their  silence,  to  have  a  happier  estimate 
of  Andrew's  quahties. 

While  the  three  sisters  sat  mingling  their  sorrows  and 
alarms,  their  young  brother  was  making  his  way  to  the 
house.  As  he  knocked  at  the  door,  he  heard  his  name 
pronounced  behind  him,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  recogniz- 
ing the  worthy  brewer. 

"  What,  Van,  my  boy  1  how  are  you  ?  Quite  a  foreign- 
er !    By  jingo,  what  a  hat !" 

Mr.  Andrew  bounced  back  two  or  three  steps  to  regard 
the  dusky  sombrero. 

"How  do  you  do.  Sir?"  said  Evan. 

"Sir  to  you!"  Mr.  Andrew  briskly  replied.  "Don't 
they  teach  you  to  give  your  fist  in  Portugal,  eh  ?  I'll '  sir' 
you.  Wait  till  I'm  Sir  Andrew,  and  then  'sir'  away. 
'Gad !  the  women  '11  be  going  it  then.  Sir  Malt  and  Hops, 
and  no  mistake  1  I  say,  Yan,  how  did  you  get  on  with 
the  boys  in  that  hat?    Aha!  it's  a  plucky  thing  to  wear 
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that  hat  in  London  I  And  there's  a  cloak !  You  do  speak 
English  still,  Van,  eh  ?    Quite  jolly,  eh,  my  boy  ?" 

Mr.  Andrew  rubbed  his  hands  to  express  that  state  in 
himself.  Suddenly  he  stopped,  blinked  queerly  at  Evan, 
grew  pensive,  and  said,  "  Bless  my  soul !  I  forgot." 

The  door  opened,  Mr.  Andrew  took  Evan's  arm,  mur- 
mured a  "  hush !"  and  trod  gently  along  the  passage  to 
his  library. 

"We're  safe  here,"  he  said,  "There — ^there's  some- 
thing the  matter  up  stairs.  The  women  are  upset 
about  something.  Harriet — "  Mr.  Andrew  hesitated,  and 
branched  off:  "  You've  heard  we've  got  a  new  baby  ?" 

Evan  congratulated  him;  but  another  inquiry  was  in 
Mr.  Andrew's  aspect,  and  Evan's  calm,  sad  manner  an- 
swered it. 

"Yes" — Mr.  Andrew  shook  his  head  dolefully — "a 
splendid  little  chap !  a  rare  little  chap !  a — ^we  can't  help 
these  things.  Van !    They  will  happen.    Sit  down,  my  boy." 

Mr.  Andrew  again  interrogated  Evan  with  his  eyes. 

"  My  father  is  dead,"  said  Evan. 

"  Yes !"  Mr.  Andrew  nodded,  and  glanced  quickly  at 
the  ceiling,  as  if  to  make  sure  that  none  listened  overhead. 
"My  parfiamentary  duties  will  soon  be  over  for  the  sea- 
son," he  added,  aloud;  pursuing,  in  an  under  breath: 
"  Going  down  to-night.  Van  ?" 

"  He  is  to  be  buried  to-morrow,"  said  Evan. 

"Then,  of  course,  you  go.  Yes:  quite  right.  Love 
your  father  and  mother!  always  love  your  i^ther  and 
mother !  Old  Tom  and  I  never  knew  ours.  Tom's  quite 
well — same  as  ever.  I'll,"  he  rang  the  bell,  "have  my 
chop  in  here  with  you.  You  must  try  and  eat  a  bit,  Van. 
Here  we  are,  and  there  we  go.  Old  Tom's  wandering  for 
one  of  his  weeks.  You'll  see  him  some  day,  Van.  He 
ain't  like  me.    No  dinner  to-day,  I  suppose,  Charles  ?" 

This  was  addressed  to  the  footman.  He  announced: 
"Dinner  to-day  at  half  past  six,  as  usual,  Sir,"  bowed,  and 
retired. 

Mr.  Andrew  pored  on  the  floor,  and  rubbed  his  hair 
back  on  his  head.     "  An  odd  world !"  was  his  remark. 

Evan  lifted  up  his  face  to  sigh:  "I'm  ahnost  sick 
of  it!" 

"  Damn  appearances !"  cried  Mr.  Andrew,  jumping  on 
his  legs. 
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The  action  cooled  him.         ^ 

'Tm  sorry  I  swore,"  he  said.  "Bad  habit  1  The  Ma- 
jor's here — you  know  that  ?"  and  he  assumed  the  Major's 
voice,  and  strutted  in  imitation  of  the  stalwart  marine. 
"  Major — a— Strike  I  of  the  Royal  Marines !  returned  fix>m 
China !  covered  with  glory ! — a  hero,  Van !     We  can't  ex- 

Eect  him  to  be  much  of  a  mourner.  Van.  And  we  sha'n't 
ave  him  to  dine  with  us  to-day — that's  something."  He 
sunk  his  voice :  "  I  hope  the  widow  '11  bear  it." 

"  I  hope  to  God  my  mother  is  well !"  Evan  groaned. 

"  That  '11  do,"  said  Mr.  Andrew.    "  Don't  say  any  more." 

As  he  spoket  he  clapped  Evan  kindly  on  the  back. 

A  message  was  brought  from  the  ladies,  requiring  Evan 
to  wait  on  them.    He  returned  after  some  minutes. 

"How  do  you  think  Harriet's  looking?"  asked  Mr.  An- 
drew. And,  not  waiiting  for  an  answer,  whispered,  "  Are 
they  going  down  to  the  funeral,  my  boy  ?" 

Evan's  brow  was  dark,  as  he  rej^ed :  "  They  are  not 
decided." 

"  Won't  Harriet  go  ?" 

"  She  is  hot  going-^he  thinks  not." 

"  And  the  Countess — ^Louisa's  up  stairs,  eh  ? — ^will  she 
go?" 

"  She  can  not  leave  the  Count — she  thinks  not."   •  f 

"Won't  Caroline  go?  Caroline  can  go.  She — ^he — ^I 
mean — Caroline  can  go  ?" 

"  The  Major  objects.     She  wishes  to." 

Mr.  Andrew  struck  out  his  arm,  and  uttered,  "  the  Ma- 
jor !" — a  compromise  for  a  loud  anathema.  But  the  com- 
promise was  vain,  for  he  sinned  again  in  an  explosion 
against  appearances. 

"  I'm  a  brewer.  Van..  Do  you  think  I'm  ashamed  of  it  ? 
Not  while  I  brew  good  beer,  my  boy ! — ^not  while  I  brew 
good  beer !  They  don't  think  worse  of  me  in  the  House 
for  it.  It  isn't  ungentlemanly  to  brew  good  beer,  Van. 
But  what's  the  use  of  talking?" 

Mr.  Andrew  sat  down,  and  murmured,  "Poor  girl! 
poor  girl !" 

The  allusion  was  to  his  wife ;  for  presently  he  said :  "  I 
can't  see  why  Harriet  can't  go.    What's  to  prevent  her  ?" 

Evan  gazed  at  him  steadily.  Death's  leveling  influence 
was  in  Evan's  mind.     He  was  ready  to  say  why,  and  fully. 

Mr.  Andrew  arrested  him  with  a  sharp  "  Never  mind  I 
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Harriet  does  as  she  likes.  I'm  accustomed  to— hem ! — 
what  she  does  is  best,  after  all.  She  doesn't  interfere  with 
my  business,  nor  I  with  hers.    Man  and  wife." 

Pausing  a  moment  or  so,  Mr.  Andrew  intimated  that 
they  had  better  be  dressing  for  dinner.  With  his  hand  on 
the  door,  which  he  kept  closed,  he  said,  in  a  business-like 
way,  "  You  know.  Van,  as  for  me,  I  should  be  very  will- 
ing— only  too  happy — to  go  down  and  pay  all  the  respect 
I  could."  He  became  confused,  and  shot  his  head  l^om 
side  to  side,  looking  any  where  but  at  Evan.  '^  Happy  now 
and  to-morrow,  to  do  any  thing  in  my  power,  if  Harriet — 
follow  the  funeral — one  of  the  family — ^any  thing  I  could 
do:  but — ^a — we'd  better  be  dressing  for  dinner."  And 
out  the  enigmatic  little  man  went. 

Evan  partly  divined  him  then.  sBut  at  dinner  his  be- 
havior was  perplexing.  He  was  too  cheerful.  He  pledged 
the  Count.  He  would  have  the  Portuguese  for  this  and 
that,  and  make  Anglican  efforts  to  repeat  it,  and  laugh  at 
his  failures.  He  would  not  see  that  there  was  a  father 
dead.  At  a  table  of  .actors,  Mr.  Andrew  overdid  his  part, 
and  was  the  worst.  His  wife  could  not  help  thinking  him 
a  heartless  little  man. 

The  poor  show  had  its  term.  The  ladies  fled  to  the  bou- 
doir sacred  to  grief.  Evan  was  whispered  that  he  was  to 
join  them  when  he  might,  without  seeming  mysterious  to 
the  Count.  Before  he  reached  them  they  had  talked  tear- 
fidly  over  the  clothes  he  should  wear  at  Lymport,  agreeing 
that  his  present  foreign  apparel,  being  black,  would  be  suit- 
able, and  would  serve  almost  as  disguise  to  the  inhabitants 
at  large ;  and  as  Evan  had  no  English  wear,  and  there  was 
no  time  to  procure  any  for  him,  that  was  well.  They  ar- 
ranged exactly  how  long  he  should  stay  at  Lymport,  whom 
he  should  visit,  the  manner  he  should  adopt  toward  the 
different  inhabitants.  By  all  means  he  was  to  avoid  the 
approach  of  the  gentry.  For  hours  Evan,  in  a  trance,  half 
stupefied,  had  to  listen  to  the  Countess's  directions  how  he 
was  to  comport  himself  at  Lymport. 

"  Show  that  you  have  descended  among  them,  dear  Van, 
but  are  not  of  them.  You  have  come  to  pay  the  last  mor- 
tal duties,  which  they  will  respect,  if  they  are  not  brutes, 
and  attempt  no  familiarities.  Allow  none :  gently,  but 
firmly.  Imitate  Silva.  You  remember,  at  Doiia  Risbon- 
da's  ball  ?    When  he  met  the  Comte  de  Daartigues,  and 
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knew  he  was  to  be  in  disgrace  with  his  Court  on  the 
morrow?  Oh!  the  exquisite  shade  of  difference  in  Sil- 
va's  behavior  toward  the  Comte.  So  finely,  delicately  per- 
ceptible to  the  Comte,  and  not  a  soul  saw  it  but  that 
wretched  Frenchman!  He  came  to  me:  'Madame,'  he 
said,  'is  a  question  permitted?'  I  replied,  'As  many  as 
you  please,  M.  le  Comte,  but  no  answers  promised.'  He 
said :  '  May  I  ask  if  the  Courier  has  yet  come  in  ?'  '  Nay, 
M.  le  Comte,'  I  replied, '  this  is  diplomacy.  Inquire  of  me, 
or,  better,  give  me  an  opinion  on  the  new  glace  silk  from 
Paris.'  'Madame,'  said  he,  bowing,  'I  hope  Paris  may 
send  me  aught  so  good,  or  that  I  shall  grace  half  so  well.' 
I  smiled,  'You  shall  not  be  single  in  your  hopes,  M.  le 
Comte.  The  gift  would  be  base  that  you  did  not  embel- 
lish.' He  lifted  his  hands,  French  fashion :  ^  Madame,  it  is 
that  I  have  received  the  gift.'  '  Indeed !  M.  le  Comte.' 
'  Even  now  from  the  Count  de  Saldar,  your  husband.'  I 
looked  most  innocently, '  From  my  husband,  M.  le  Comte?' 
'  From  him,  Madame.  A  portrait.  An  Embassador  with- 
out his  coat!  The  portrait  was  a  finished  performance.' 
I  said :  '  And  may  one  beg  the  permission  to  inspect  it  ?' 
'  Mais,'  said  he,  laughing ;  '  were  it  you  alone,  it  would  be 
a  privilege  to  me.'  I  had  to  check  him.  '  Believe  me,  M. 
le  Comte,  that  when  I  look  upon  it  my  praise  of  the  artist 
will  be  extinguished  by  my  pity  for  the  subject.'  He 
should  have  stopped  there ;  but  you  can  not  have  the  last 
word  with  a  Frenchman — not  even  a  woman.  Fortunate- 
ly the  Queen  just  then  made  her  entry  into  the  saloon, 
and  his  mot  on  the  charity  of  our  sex  was  lost.  We 
bowed  mutually,  and  were  separated."  (The  Countess 
employed  her  handkerchief.)  "Yes,  dear  Van!  that  is 
how  you  should  behave.  Imply  things.  With  dearest 
mamma,  of  course,  you  are  tne  dutiful  son.  Alas!  you 
must  stand  for  son  and  daughters.  Mamma  has  so  much 
sense !  She  will  understand  how  sadly  we  are  placed.  But 
in  a  week  I  will  come  to  her  for  a  day,  and  bring  you 
back." 

So  much  his  sister  Louisa.  His  sister  Harriet  offered 
him  her  house  for  a  home  in  London,  thence  to  project  his 
new  career.  His  sister  Caroline  sought  a  word  with  him 
in  private,  but  only  to  weep  bitterly  in  his  arms,  and  utter 
a  faint  moan  of  regret  at  marriages  in  general.  He  loved 
this  beautiful  creature  the  best  of  his  three  sisters  (partly, 
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it  may  be,  because  he  despised  her  superior  officer),  and 
tried  with  a  few  smothered  words  to  induce  her  to  accom- 
pany him ;  but  she  only  shook  her  fair  locks  and  moaned 
afresh.  Mr.  AndriBw,  in  the  farewell  squeeze  of  the  hand 
at  the  street  door,  asked  him  if  he  wanted  any  thing.  Evan 
knew  his  brother-in-law  meant  money.  He  negatived  the 
requirement  of  any  thing  whatever  with  an  air  of  careless 
decision,  though  he  was  aware  that  his  purse  barely  con- 
tained more  than  would  take  him  the  distance,  but  the  in- 
stincts of  this  amateur  gentleman  were  very  fine  and  sens- 
itive on  questions  of  money.  His  family  had  never  known 
him  beg  for  a  farthing,  or  admit  his  necessity  for  a  shilling : 
nor  covdd  he  be  made  to  accept  money  unless  it  was  thrust 
into  his  pocket.  Somehow  his  sisters  had  forgotten  this 
peculiarity  of  his.  Harriet  only  remembered  it  when  too 
late. 

"  But  I  dare  say  Andrew  has  supplied  him,**  she  said. 

Andrew  being  interrogated,  informed  her  what  had 
passed  between  them. 

"  And  you  think  a  Harrington  would  confess  he  wanted 
money!"  was  her  scornful  exclamation.  "Evan  would 
walk — ^he  would  die  rather.  It  was  treating  him  like  a 
mendicant." 

Andrew  had  to  shrink  in  his  brewer's  skin. 

By  some  fatality  all  who  were  doomed  to  sit  and  listen 
to  the  Countess  de  Saldar  were  sure  to  be  behindhand  in 
an  appointment. 

When  the  young  man  arrived  at  the  coach-office,  he  was 
politely  informed  that  the  vehicle  in  which  a  seat  had  been 
secured  for  him  was  in  close  alliance  with  time  and  tide, 
and,  being  under  the  same  rigid  laws,  could  not  possibly 
have  waited  for  him,  albeit  it  had  stretched  a  point  to  the 
extent  of  a  pair  of  minutes,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  a 
passenger. 

"A  gentleman  who  speaks  so,  Sir,"  said  a  volimteer 
mimic  of  the  office,  crowing  and  questioning  from  his 
throat  in  Goren's  manner.  "  Yok !  yok  1  That  was  how 
he  spoke.  Sir." 

'  Evan  reddened,  for  it  brought  the  scene  on  board  the 
locasta  vividly  to  his  mind.  The  heavier  business  obliter- 
ated it.  He  took  counsel  with  the  clerks  of  the  office,  and 
eventually  the  volunteer  mimic  conducted  him  to  certain 
livery-stables,  where  Evan,  like  one  accustomed  to  com- 
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mand,  ordered  a  chariot  to  pursue  the  coach,  received  a 
touch  of  the  hat  for  a  lordly  fee,  and  was  soon  rolling  out 
of  London. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MY  GENTLEMAK  ON  THE  BOACC 

The  postillion  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  car- 
ried a  real  gentleman  behind  him ;  in  other  words,  a  purse 
long  and  liberal.  He  judged  by  all  the  points  he  knew  of: 
a  firm  voice,  a  brief  conunanding  style,  an  apparent  indif- 
ference to  expense,  and  the  inexplicable  minor  character- 
istics, such  as  polished  boots,  and  a  striking  wristband, 
and  so  forth,  which  show  a  creature  accustomed  to  step 
over  the  heads  of  men.  He  has,  therefore,  no  particular 
anxiety  to  part  company,  and  jogged  easily  on  the  white 
highway,  beneath  a  moon  that  walked  high  and  small  over 
marble  cloud. 

Evan  reclined,  in  the  chariot,  revolving  his  sensations. 
In  another  mood  he  would  have  called  them  thoughts,  per- 
haps, and  marveled  at  their  immensity.  The  theme  was 
Love  and  Death.  One  might  have  supposed,  from  his  oc- 
casional mutterings  at  the  pace  regulated  by  the  postillion, 
that  he  was  burning  with  anxiety  to  catch  the  flying  coach. 
He  had  forgotten  it — ^forgotten  that  he  was  giving  chase  to 
any  thing.  A  pair  of  wondering  feminine  eyes  pursued 
him,  and  made  him  fret  for  the  miles  to  throw  a  thicker 
vail  between  him  and  them.  The  serious  level  brows  of 
Hose  haunted  the  poor  youth  ;  and  reflecting  whither  he 
was  tending,  and  to  what  sight,  he  had  shadowy  touches 
of  the  holiness  there  is  in  death  ;  from  which  came  a  con- 
flict between  the  imaged  phantoms  of  his  father  and  of 
Rose,  and  he  sided  against  his  love  with  some  bitterness. 
His  sisters,  weeping  for  their  father  and  holding  aloof  from 
his  ashes,  Evan  swept  from  his  mind.  He  called  up  the 
man  his  father  was :  the  kindliness,  the  readiness,  the  gal- 
lant gayety^of  the  great  Mel.  Youths  are  fascinated  by 
the  barbarian  virtues ;  and  to  Evan,  under  present  influ- 
ences, his  father  was  a  pattern  of  manhood.  He  asked  him- 
self: "Was  it  infamous  to  earn  one's  bread?"  and  answer- 
ed it  very  strongly  in  his  father's  favor.    The  great  Mel's 
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creditors  were  not  by  to  show  him  aaotber  feature  of  the 
case. 

Hitherto,  in  passive  obedience  to  the  indoctrination  of 
the  Countess,  Evan  had  looked  on  t^ors  as  the  proscribed 
race  of  tnodem  society.  He  had  pitied  his  father  as  a 
man  superior  to  his  fate ;  but  despite  the  fitfully  honest 
promptings  with  Hose  (tempting  to  him  because  of  the 
wondrous  chivalry  they  argued,  and  at  bottom  false  prob- 
ably as  the  hypocrisy  they  affected  to  combat),  he  had 
been  by  no  means  sorry  that  the  world  saw  not  the  spot 
on  himself.  Other  sensations  beset  him*  now.  Since  such 
a  man  was  banned  by  the  world,  which  was.  to  be  de- 
spised ? 

The  dear  result  of  Evan's  solitaty  musing  was  to  cast  a 
sort  of  halo  over  Tailordom.  Death  stood  over  the  pale 
dead  man,  his  father,  and  dared  the  world  to  sneer  at  him. 
By  a  singular  caprice  of  &ncy,  Evan  had  no  sooner  grasped 
this  image  than  it  was  suggested  that  he  might  as  well 
inspect  ms  purse,  and  see  how  much  money  he  was  mas- 
ter of. 

Are  you  impatient  with  this  yoxmg  man  ?  He  has  little 
character  for  the  moment.  Most  yauths  are  like  Pope's 
women — ^they  have  no  character  at  all.  And  indeed  a 
character  that  does  not  wait  for  circumstances  to  shape  it 
is  of  small  worth  in  the  race  that  must  be  run.  To  be  set 
too  early,  is  to  take  the  work  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Sculptor  who  fashions  men.  Happily  a  youth  is  always  at 
school,  and  if  he  was  shut  up  and  without  mark  two  or 
three  hours  ago,  he  will  have  something  to  show  you  now : 
as  I  have  seen  blooming  sea-flowers  and  other  graduated 
organisms,  when  left  undisturbed  to  their  own  action. 
Where  the  Fates  have  designed  that  he  shall  present  his 
figure  in  a  storv,  this  is  sure  to  happen. 

To  the  postillion  Evan  was  indebted  for  one  of  his  first 
lessons. 

About  an  hour  after  midxught  pastoral  stillness  and  the 
moon  begat  in  the  postillion  desire  for  a  pipe.  Daylight 
prohibits  the  dream  of  it  to  mounted  postillions.  At  night 
the  question  is  more  human,  and  ^ows  appeal.  The  moon 
smiles  assentingly,  and  smokers  know  that  she  really  lends 
,  herself  to  the  enjoyment  of  tobacco.  The  postillion  could 
remember  gentlemen  who  did  not  object;  who  had  even 
given  him  cigars.    Turning  round  to  see  if  haply  the  presp 
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ent  inmate  of  the  chariot  might  be  smoking,  he  observed 
a  head  extended  from  the  window. 

"How  far  are  we?"  was  inquired. 

The  postillion  numbered  the  mile-stones  passed. 

"  Do  you  see  any  thing  of  the  Qoach  ?" 

"  Can't  say  as  I  do,  Sir." 

He  was  commanded  to  stop.    Evan  jumped  out. 

"I  don't  think  I'll  take  you  any  farther,"  he  said. 

The  postillion  laughed  to  scorn  the  notion  of  his  caring 
how  far  he  went.  With  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  he  insinuat- 
ingly remarked,  he  could  jog  on  all  night,  and  throw  sleep 
to  the  dogs.  Fresh  horses  at  Hillford;  fresh  at  Fallow- 
field  ;  and  the  gentleman  himself  would  reach  Lymport 
fresh  in  the  morning.    • 

"  No,  no ;  I  won't  take  you  any  farther,"  Evan  repeated. 

"  But  what  do  it  matter.  Sir  ?"  urged  the  postillion. 

"I'd  rather  go  on  as  I  am.  I — sl — made  no  arrange- 
ment to  take  you  the  whole  way." 

"Oh!"  cried  the  postillion,  "don't  you  go  troublin' 
yourself  about  that.  Sir.  Master  knows  it's  touch-and-go 
about  catchin'  the  coach.    I'm  all  right." 

So  infatuated  was  .the  fellow  in  the  belief  that  he  was 
dealing  with  a  perfect  gentleman — an  easy  pocket. 

Now  you  would  not  suppose  that  one  who  presumes  he 
has  sufficient  would  find  a  difficulty  in  asking  how  much 
he  has  to  pay.  With  an  effort,  indifferently  masked,  Evan 
blurted:  "By-the-way,  tell  me — how  much — what  is  the 
charge  for  the  distance  we've  come?" 

There  are  gentlemen  screws — there  are  conscientious 
gentlemen.  They  calculate,  and,  remonstrating  or  not, 
they  pay.  The  postillion  would  rather  have  had  to  do 
with  the  gentleman  royal,  who  is  above  base  computation ; 
but  he  knew  the  humanity  in  the  class  he  served,  and  with 
his  conception  of  Evan,  only  partially  dimmed,  he  re- 
marked : 

"  Oh-h-h  I  that  won't  hurt  you,  Sir.  Jump  along  in — 
settle  that  by-and-by." 

But  when  my  gentleman  stood  fast,  and  renewed  the 
demand  to  know  the  exact  charge  for  the  distance  already 
traversed,  the  postillion  dismounted,  glanced  him  over, 
and  speculated  with  his  fingers  tipping  up  his  hat.  Mean- . 
time  Evan  drew  out  his  purse- — a  long  one,  certainly,  but 
limp.     Out  of  this  drowned-looking  wretch  the  last  spark 
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of  life  was  taken  by  the  sum  the  postillion  ventured  to 
name ;  and  if  paying  your  utmost  farthing  without  exam- 
ination of  the  charge,  and  cheerfully  stepping  out  to  walk 
fifty  miles,  penniless,  constituted  a  postillion's  gentleman, 
Evan  would  have  passed  the  test.  The  sight  of  poverty, 
however,  provokes  familiar  feelings  in  poor  men,  if  you 
have  not  had  occasion  to  show  them  you  possess  particu- 
lar qualities.  The  postillion's  eye  was  more  on  the  purse 
than  on  the  sum  it  surrendered. 

"  There,"  said  Evan,  "  I  shall  walk.  Good-night."  And 
he  flung  his  cloak  to  step  forward. 

"  Stop  a  bit.  Sir !"  arrested  him. 

The  postillion  rallied  up  sideways,  with  an  assumption 
of  genial  respect.  "  I  didn't  calc'late  myself  in  that  there 
amount." 

Were  these  words,  think  you,  of  a  character  to  strike  a 
young  man  hard  on  the  breast,  send  the  blood  to  his  head, 
and  set  up  in  his  heart,  a  derisive  chorus  ?  My  gentleman 
could  pay  his  money,  and  keep  his  footing  gallantly ;  but 
to  be  asked  for  a  penny  beyond  what  he  possessed ;  to  be 
•  seen  beggared,  and  to  oe  claimed  a  debtor — alack  I  Ptide 
was  the  one  developed  faculty  of  Evan's  nature.  The 
Fates  who  mould  us  always  work  from  the  main-spring. 
I  will  not  say  that  the  postillion  stripped  off  the  mask  for 
him  at  that  instant  completely ;  but  he  gave  him  the  first 
true  glimpse  of  his  condition.  From  the  vague  sense  of 
being  an  impostor,  Evan  awoke  to  the  clear  fact  that  he 
was  likewise  a  fool. 

It  was  impossible  for  him  to  deny  the  man's  claim,  and 
he  would  not  have  done  it  if  he  could.  Acceding  tacitly, 
he  squeezed  the  ends  of  his  purse  in  his  pocket,  and  with 
a  "  Let  me  see,"  tried  his  waistcoat.  Not  too  impetuous- 
ly ;  for  he  was  careful  of  betraying  the  horrid  emptiness 
till  he  was  certain  that  the  Powers  who  wait  on  gentle- 
men had  utterly  fpreaken  him.  They  had  not.  He  dis- 
covered a  small  coin,  under  ordinary  circumstances  not 
contemptible;  but  he  did  not  stay  to  reflect,  and  was 
guilty  of  the  error  of  offering  it  to  the  postillion. 

The  latter  peered  at  it  in  the  centre  of  his  palm,  gazed 
queerly  in  the  gentleman's  face,  and  then  liftmg  the  spit 
of  silver  for  the  disdain  of  his  mistress,  the  moon,  he  drew 
a  long  breath  of  regret  at  the  original  mistake  he  had 
committed,  and  $aid :  ...  # 
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"That's  what  you're  gom'  to  give  me  for  my  night's 
work?" 

The  Powers  who  wait  on  gentlemen  had  only  helped 
the  pretending  youth  to  try  him.  A  rejection  of  the  de- 
mand would  have  been  infinitely  wiser  and  better  than 
this  paltry  compromise.  The  postillion  would  have  fought 
it :  he  would  not  have  despised  his  £Ekre. 

How  much  it  cost  the  poor  pretender  to  reply,  "It's 
the  last  farthing  I  have,  my  man,"  the  postillion  <iould  not 
know. 

"A  scabby  sixpence?"  The  postillion  continued  his 
question. 

"  You  heard  what  I  said,"  Evan  remarked. 

The  postiUion  drew  another  deep  breath,  and  holding 
out  the  8oin  at  arm's-length  : 

"  Well,  Sir !"  he  observed,  as  one  whom  mental  conflict 
had  brought  to  the  philosophy  of  the  case,  "  now  was  we 
to  change  places,  I  couldn't  'a  done  it  I  I  couldn't  'a  done 
it  I"  he  reiterated,  pausing  emphatically. 

"  Take  it.  Sir  1"  he  magnanimously  resnmQd ;  "  take  it  I 
You  rides  when  you  can,  and  you  walks  when  you  must. 
Lord  forbid  I  should  rpb  such  a  gentleman  as  you !" 

One  who  feels  a  death  is  for  the  hour  lifted  above  the 
satire  of  postillions.  A  good  genius  prompted  Evan  to 
avoid  the  silly  squabble  that  might  have  ensued  and  made 
him  ridiculous.  He  took  the  money,  quietly  saying, 
"Thank  you." 

Not  to  lose  his  vantage,  the  postillion,  though  a  little 
staggered  by  the  move,  rejoined :  "Don't  mention  it." 

Evan  then  said :  "  Good-night,  my  man.  I  won't  wish, 
for  your  sake,  that  we  changed  places.  You  would  have 
to  walk  fifty  miles  to  be  in  time  for  your  father's  funeral. 
Goodcuight." 

*|  You  are  it — ^to  look  at  I"  was  the  postillion's  comment, 
seeing  my  gentleman  depart  with  great  strides.  He  did 
not  speak  offensively ;  rather,  it  seemed,  to  appease  his 
conscience  for  the  original  mistake  he  had  conunitted,  for 
subsequently  came,  "My  oath  on  it,  I  don't  get  took  in 
again  by  a  squash  hat  in  a  hurry!" 

Unaware  of  the  ban  he  had,  by  a  sixpenny  stamp,  put 
upon  an  unoffending  class,  Evan  went  ahead,  hearing  the 
wheels  of  the  chariot  still  dragging  the  road  in  his  rear. 
The  postiUion  was  in  a  dissatisfied  state  of  mind.    He  had 
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asked  and  received  more  than  his  due.  But  in  the  matter 
of  his  sweet  self  he  had  been  choused,  as  he  termed  it. 
And  my  gentleman  had  baffled  him,  he  could  not  quite  tell 
how ;  but  he  had  been  got  the  better  of;  his  sarcasms  had 
not  stuck,  and  returned  to  rankle  in  the  bosom  of  their 
author.  As  a  Jew,  therefore,  may  eye  an  erewhile  bonds- 
man who  has  paid  the  bill,  but  stands  out  against  excess 
of  interest  on  legal  grounds,  the  postillion  regarded  Evan, 
of  whom  he  was  now  abreast,  eager  for  a  controversy. 

'^Fine  night,"  said  the  postillion,  to  begin,  and  was  an- 
swered by  a  short  assent.  ^^Latish  for  a  poor  man  to  be 
out — don't  you  think.  Sir,  eh  ?" 

"Z  ought  to  think  so,"  said  Evan,  mastering  the  shrewd 
unpleasantness  he  felt  in  the  ^Iloquy  forced  on  him. 

^^  Oh  you  I  you're  a  gentleman  I"  the  postillion  ejacu- 
lates. 

"  You  see  I  have  no  money." 

«  Feel  it,  too,  Sh-." 

"  I  am  sorry  you  should  be  the  victim." 

"  Victim  1"  the  postiUion  seized  on  an  objectionable 
word.  "  I  ain't  no  victim,  unless  you  was  up  to  a  joke 
with  me.  Sir,  just  now.    Was  that  the  game  ?" 

Evan  informed  him  that  he  never  played  jokes  with 
money,  or  on  men. 

''  'Cause  it  looks  like  it.  Sir,  to  go  to  offer  a  poor  chap 
sixpence."  The  postillion  laughed  hollow  from  the  end  of 
his  lungs.  *'  Sixpence  for  a  night's  work !  It  is  a  joke, 
if  you  don't  mean  it  for  one.  Why,  do  you  Imow,  Sir,  I 
could  go— there,  I  don't  care  where  it  is  I — ^I  could  go  be- 
fore any  magistrate  livin',  and  he'd  make  ye  pay.  It's  a 
charge,  as  custom  is,  and  he'd  make  ye  pay.  Or  p'rhaps 
you're  a  goin'  on  my  generosity,  and  '11  say,  he  gev'  back 
that  sixpence  I  Weill  I  shouldn't  'a  thought  a  gentleman 
'd  make  that  his  defense  before  a  magistrate.  But  there, 
my  man  I  if  it  makes  ye  happy,  keep  it.  But  you  take  my 
advice.  Sir.  When  you  hires  a  chariot,  see  you've  got  the 
shiners.  And  don't  you  go  never  ags^  offerin'  a  sixpence 
to  a  poor  man  for  a  night's  work.  Thev  don't  like  it.  It 
hurts  their  feelin's.  Don't  you  forget  tnat.  Sir.  Lay  that 
up  in  your  mind." 

Now  the  postillion  having  thus  relieved  himself,  jeer- 
in^ly  asked  permission  to  smoke  a  pipe.  To  which  Evan 
said,  ^  Prsj  smoke,  if  it  pleases  you.      And  the  postill- 
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ion,  hardly  mollified,  added,  "  The  baccy  's  paid  for,"  and 
smoked. 

As  will  sometimes  happen,  the  feelings  of  the  man  who 
had  spoken  out  and  behaved  doubtfully  grew  gentle  and 
Christian,  whereas  those  of  the  man  whose  bearing  under 
the  trial  had  been  irreproachable  were  much  the  reverse. 
The  postillion  smoked — he  was  a  lord  on  his  horse ;  he  be- 
held my  gentleman  trudging  in  the  dust.  A  while  he  en- 
joyed the  contrast,  dividing  his  attention  between  the  foot- 
farer  and  the  moon.  To  have  had  the  last  word  is  always 
a  great  thing ;  and  to  have  given  my  gentleman  a  lecture, 
because  he  shunned  a  dispute,  also  counts.  And  then 
there  was  the  poor  young  fellow  trudging  to  his  father's 
funeral !  The  postillion  chose  to  remember  that  now.  In 
reality,  he  allowed,  he  had  not  very  much  to  complain  of, 
and  my  gentleman's  courteous  avoidance  of  provocation 
(the  apparent  fact  that  he,  the  postillion,  had  humbled  him 
and  got  the  better  of  him,  equally,  it  may  be)  acted  on 
his  fine  English  spirit.  I  should  not  like  to  leave  out  the 
tobacco  in  this  good  change  that  was  wrought  in  him. 
However,  he  presently  astonished  Evan  by  pulling  up  his 
horses,  and  crying  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Hillford  to 
bait,  and  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  take  a  lift  that 
part  of  the  road,  at  all  events..  Evan  thanked  him  briefly^ 
but  declined,  and  paced  on  with  his  head  bent. 

"  It  won't  cost  you  nothing — ^not  a  sixpence !"  the  pos- 
tillion sang  out,  pursuing  him.  ^^  Come,  Sir  I  be  a  man  I 
I  ain't  a  hintin'  at  any  thmg — jump  in." 

Evan  again  declined,  and  looked  out  for  a  side  path  to 
escape  the  fellow,  whose  bounty  was  worse  to  him  than 
his  abuse,  and  whose  mention  of  the  sixpence  was  unlucky. 

"  Dash  it !"  cried  the  postillion,  "  you're  going  down  to 
a  funeral — ^I  think  you  said  your  father's,  Sir — you  may  as 
well  try  and  get  there  respectable — as  far  as  I  go.  It's 
one  to  me  whether  you're  in  or  out ;  the  horses  won't  feel 
it,  and  I  do  wish  you'd  take  a  lift,  and  welcome.  It's  be- 
cause you're  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  be  beholden  to  a 
poor  man,  I  suppose !" 

Eyan's  young  pride  may  have  had  a  little  of  that  base 
mixture  in  it,  and  certainly  he  would  have  preferred  that 
the  invitation  had  not  been  made  to  hira  ;  but  he  was  capa- 
ble of  appreciating  what  the  rejection  of  a  piece  of  friend- 
liness involved,  and  as  he  saw  that  the  man  was  sincere. 
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he  did  violence  to  himself,  and  said :  "  Very  well ;  then  Fll 
jump  in." 

The  postillion  was  off  his  horse  in  a  twinkling,  and  trot- 
ted his  bandy  legs  to  undo  the  door,  as  to  a  gentleman  who 
paid.    This  act  of  service  Evan  valued. 

"  Suppose  I  were  to  ask  you  to  take  that  sixpence  now  ?" 
he  s^d,  turning  round,  with  one  foot  on  the  step. 

^'  Well,  Sir,'' the  postillion  sent  his  hat  aside  to  answer. 
*'  I  don't  want  it — ^I'd  rather  not  have  it ;  but  there  I  I'd 
take  it— dash  the  sixpence  I  and  we'll  cry  quits." 

Evan,  surprised  and  pleased  with  him,  dropped  the  bit 
of  money  in  his  hand,  saying:  ^^  It  will  fill  a  pipe  for  yon. 
While  you're  smoking  it,  think  of  me  as  in  your  debt. 
You're  the  only  man  I  ever  owed  a  penny  to." 

The  postillion  put  it  in  a  side  pocket  apart,  and  6b* 
served :  "  A  sixpence  kindly  meant  is  worth  any  crown- 
piece  that's  grudged — ^that  it  is !  Li  you  jump.  Sir.  It's 
a  jolly  night  I" 

Thus  may  one,  not  a  conscious  sage,  play  the  right  tune 
on  this  human  nature  of  ours :  by  foibearance,  put  it  in 
the  wrong ;  and  then,  by  not  refusing  the  burden  of  an 
obligation,  confer  something  better.  The  instrument  is 
simpler  than  we  are  taught  to  fancy.  But  it  was  doubtless 
owing  to  a  strong  emotion  in  his  soul,  as  well  as  to  the 
stuff  he  was  made  o^  that  the  youth  behaved  as  he  did. 
We  are  now  and  then  above  our  own  actions :  seldom  on 
a  level  with  them.  Evan,  I  dare  say,  was  long  in  learning 
to  draw  any  gratification  from  the  fact  that  he  had  achieved 
without  money  the  unpai*alleled  conquest  of  a  man.  Per- 
haps he  never  knew  what  immediate  influence  on  his  for- 
tune this  episode  effected. 

At  Hillford  they  went  their  different  ways.  The  pos- 
tillion wished  him  good  speed,  and  Evan  shook  his  hand. 
He  did  so  rather  abruptly,  for  the  postillion  was  fumbling 
at  his  pocket,  and  evidently  rounding  about  a  proposal  in 
his  mind. 

My  gentleman  has  now  the  road  to  himself.  Money  is 
the  clothing  of  a  gentleman :  he  may  wear  it  well  or  ilL 
Some,  you  will  mark,  carry  great  quantities  of  it  gracefully : 
some,  with  a  stinted  supply,  present  a  decent  appearance : 
very  few,  I  imagine,  will  bear  inspection  who  are  absolute- 
ly stripped  of  it.  All,  save  the  shameless,  are  toiling  to 
escape  that  trial.    My  gentleman,  treading  the  white  high- 
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way  across  tbe  solitary  heaths,  that  swell  far  and  wide  to 
the  moon,  is,  by  the  postillion,  who  has  seen  him,  pro- 
nounced no  sham.  Nor  do  I  think  the  opinion  of*  any  man 
worthless  who  has  had  the  postillion's  authority  for  speak- 
ing. But  it  is,  I  am  told,  a  finer  test  to  em1[>ellish  much 
gentleman  apparel  than  to  walk  with  dignity  totally  un- 
adorned. This  simply  tries  the  soundness  of  our  faculties : 
that  tempts  them  in  erratic  directions.  It  is  the  difference 
between  active  and  passive  excellence. 

As  there  is  hardly  any  situation,  however,  so  interesting 
to  reflect  upon  as  that  of  a  man  without  a  penny  in  his 
pocket,  and  a  gizzard  full  of  pride,  we  will  leave  Mr.  Evan 
Harrington  to  what  fresh  adventures  may  befall  him,  walk- 
ing toward  the  funeral  plumes  of  the  firs,  under  the  soft 
mid-summer  flush,  westward,  where  his  father  lies. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

MOTHEB    ANI>   SOK. 


Babb  as  epic  song  is  the  man  who  is  thorough  in  what 
he  does.  And  happily  so;  for  in  life  he  subjugates  us, 
and  makes  us  bcmdsmen  to  his  ashes.  It  was  in  the  order 
of  things  that  the  great  Mel  should  be  borne  to  his  final 
resting-place  by  a  troop  of  creditors.  You  have  seen 
(since  the  occasion  demands  a  pompous  simile)  clouds 
that  all  day  cling  about  the  sdn,  and,  in  seeking  to  ob- 
scure him,  are  compelled  to  blaze  in  his  livery :  at  fall  of 
night  they  break  n*om  him,  illumined,  hang  mournfully 
above  him,  and  wear  his  natural  glories  long  after  he  is 
gone.  Thus,  then,  these  worthy  fellows,  faithful  to  him 
to  the  dust,  fulfilled  Mel's  triumphant  passage  among 
them,  and  closed  his  career. 

To  regale  them  when  they  returned,  Mrs.  Mel,  whose 
mind  was  not  intent  on  greatness,  was  occupied  in  spread- 
ing meat  and  wine.  Mrs.  Fiske  assisted  her  as  well  as  she 
could,  seeing  that  one  hand  was.  entirely  engaged  by  ];ier 
handkerchief.    She  had  already  stumbled,  and  dropped  a 

flass,  which  had  brought  on  her  sharp  condemnation  from 
er  aunt,  who  bade  her  sit  down,  or  go  up  stairs  to  have 
her  cry  out,  and  then  return  to  be  serviceaole. 

"Oh I  I  can't  help  it!"  sobbed  Mrs,  Fiske.    "That  he 
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should  be  carried  away,  and  none  of  his  children  to  see 
him  the  last  time  1  I  can  understand  Louisa — and  Har- 
riet, too,  perhaps!  But  why  could  not  Caroline?  And 
that  they  should  be  too  £ne  ladies  to  let  their  brother 
Come  and  bury  his  father.    Oh  I.  it  does  seem — " 

Mrs.  Fiske  fell  into  a  chair  and  surrendered  to  grief. 

"Where  is  the  cold  tongue?"  said  Mrs.  Mel  to  Sally, 
the  maid,  in  a  brief  under-voice. 

"Please,  mum,  Jacko— 1" 

"He  must  be  whipped.    You  are  a  careless  slut." 

"  Please,  I  can't  tmnk  of  every  body  and  every  thing, 
and  poor  master — " 

Sally  plumped  on  a  seat,  and  took  sanctuary  under  her 
apron.   Mrs.  Mel  glanced  at  the  pair,  continuing  her  labor. 

"Oh,  aimt,  aunt!"  cried  Mrs.  Fiske,  "why  didv^t  you 
put  it  off  for  another  day,  to  give  Evan  a  chance?" 

"Master  'd  have  kept  another  tii^o  days,  he  would!" 
whimpered  Sally. 

"  Oh,  aunt !  to  think  I"  cried  Mrs.  Fiske. 

*  And  his  coffin  not  bearin'  of  his  spurs !"  whimpered 
Sally. 

Mrs.  Mel  interrupted  them  by  commanding  Sally  to  go 
to  the  drawing-room  and  ask  a  lady  there,  of  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Wishaw,  whether  she  would  like  to  have  some  lunch 
sent  up  to  her.  Mrs.  Fiske  was  requested  to  put  towels 
in  Evan's  bedroom. 

"  Yes,  aunt,  if  you're  not  in&tuated !"  said  Mrs.  Fiske, 
as  she  prepared  to  obey,  while  Sally,  seeing  that  her  pub- 
lic exhibition  of  sorrow  and  sympathy  comd  be  indulged 
but  an  instant  longer,  imwound  nerself  for  a  violent  par- 
oxysm, blurting  between  stops : 

"  K  he'd  ony  've  gone  to  his  last  bed  comfortable  I  . . . 
If  he'd  ony  've  been  that  decent  as  not  for  to  go  to  his  last 
bed  with  his  clothes  on!  ...  K  he'd  ony  've  had  a  com- 
fortable sheet ! ...  It  makes  a  woman  feel  cold  to  think 
of  him  full  dressed  there,  as  if  he  was  goin'  to  be  a  soldier 
on  the  Day  o'  Judgment !" 

To  let  people  speak  was  a  maxim  of  Mrs.  Mel's,  and  a 
wise  one  for  any  form  of  society  when  emotions  are  very 
much  on  the  surface.  She  continued  her  arrangements 
quietly,  and,  having  counted  the  number  of  plates  and 
glasses,  and  told  off  the  guests  on  her  fingers,  she  sat 
down  to  await  them. 
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The  first  who  entered  the  room  was  her  son. 

"  You  have  come,"  said  Mrs.  Mel,  flushing  slightly,  but 
otherwise  outwardly  calm. 

"You  didn't  suppose  I  should  stay  away  from  you, 
mother  ?" 

Evan  kissed  her  cheek. 

"I  knew  you  would  hot." 

Mrs.  Mel  examined  him  with  those  eyes  of  hers  that 
compassed  objects  in  a  single  glance.  She  drew  her  finger 
on  each  side  of  her  upper  hp,  and  half  smiled,  saying: 

"  That  won't  do  here." 

"What?"  asked  Evan,  and  proceeded  immediately  to 
make  inquiries  about  her  health,  which  she  satisfied  with 
a  nod. 

"You  saw  him  lowered,  Van  ?" 

"Yes,  mother." 

"  Then  go  and  wash  yourself,  for  you  are  dirty,  and  then 
come  and  take  your  place  at  the  head  of  the  table." 

"  Must  I  sit  here,  mother  ?'* 

"  Without  a  doubt  you  must.  Van.  You  know  your 
room.     Quick  1" 

In  this  manner  their  first  interview  passed, 

Mrs.  Fiske  rushed  in  to  excl^m : 

«  So  you  were  right,  aunt-he  has  come.    I  met  him  on 
the  stairs.     Oh !  how  like  dear  uncle  Mel  he  looks,  in  the 
militia,  with  that  mustache.    I  just  remember  him  as  a. 
child ;  and,  oh,  what  a  gentleman  he  is !" 

At  the  end  of  the  sentence  Mrs.  Mel's  face  suddenly 
darkened.    She  said,  in  a  deep  voice, 

"  Don't  dare  to  talk  that  nonsense  before  him,  Ann." 

Mrs.  Fiske  looked  astonished. 
.   "  What  have  I  done,  aunt  ?" 

"  He  sha'n't  be  ruined  by  a  parcel  of  fools,"  said  Mrs, 
Mel.    "  There,  go  I    Women  have  no  place  here." 

"How  the  wretches  can  force  themselves  to  touch  a 
morsel,  after  this  morning  I"  Mrs.  Fiske  exclaimed,  glan- 
cing at  the  table. 

"  Men  must  eat,"  said  Mrs.  Mel. 

The  mourners  were  heard  gathering  outside  the  door. 
Mrs.  Fiske  escaped  into  the  kitchen.  Mrs.  Mel  admitted 
them  into  the  parlor,  bowing  much  above  the  level  of 
many  of  the  heads  that  passed  her. 

Assembled  were  Messrs.  Barnes,  Kilne,  and  Grossby, 
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whom  we  know;  Mr.  Donbleday,  the  ironmonger;  3Jfr. 
Joyce,  the  grocer ;  Mr.  Perkins,  commonly  called  Lawyer 
Perkins ;  Mr.  Welbeck,  the  pier-master  of  Lymport ;  Bar- 
tholomew Fiske;  Mr.  Coxwell,  a  Fallowfield  maltster, 
brewer,  and  fanner;  creditors  of  various  dimensions  all 
of  them.     Mr.  Goren  coming  la6t,  behind  his  spectacles. 

"My  son  will  be  with  you  directly  to  preside,"  said 
Mrs.  Mel.  "  Accept  my  thanks  for  the  respect  you  have 
shown  my  husband.     I  wish  you  good-mommg." 

"Morning,  ma'am,"  answered  several  voices, Wd  Mrs. 
Mel  retired. 

The  mourners  then  set  to  work  to  relieve  their  hats  of 
the  appendages  of  crape.  An  undertaker's  man  took  pos- 
session of  the  long  black  cloaks.  The  gloves  were  gener- 
ally pocketed. 

"That's  my  second  black  pair  this  year,"  said  Joyce. 
"They'll  last  a  time  to  come.  I  don't  need  to  buy  gloves 
while  neighbors  pop  off."  ^ 

"Undertakers'  gloves  seem  to  me  as  if  they're  made 
for  mutton  fists,"  remarked  Welbeck ;  upon  which  Kilne 
nudged  Barnes,  the  butcher,  with  a  sharp  "Aha I"  and. 
Barnes  observed : 

"Ohl  I  never  wear  'em — ^they  does  for  my  boys  on 
Sundays.    I  smoke  a  pipe  at  home." 

The  Fallowfield  farmer  held  his  length  of  crape  alofl, 
and  inquired :  "What  shall  I  do  with  this  ?" 

"  Oh,  you  keep  it,"  said  one  or  two. 

Coxwdl  rubbed  his  chin.  "Don't  like  to  rob  the 
wider." 

"What's  left  goes  to  the  undertaker?"  asked  Grossby. 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Barnes ;  and  £ilne  added :  "  It's  a 
job:"  Lawyer  Perkins  ejaculating  confidently,  "Percjui- 
sites  of  office,  gentlemen — perquisites  of  office  I"  which 
settled  the  dispute  and  appeased  every  conscience. 

A  survey  of  the  table  ensued.  The  mourners  felt  hun- 
ger, or  else  thirst ;  but  had  not,  it  appeared,  amalgamated 
the  two  appetites  as  yet.  Thirst  was  the  predommant 
declaration  ;  and  Grossby,  after  an  examination  of  the  de- 
canters, unctuously  deduced  the  fact,  which  he  announced, 
that  port  and  sherry  were  present. 

"  Try  the  port,"  said  Kilne. 

"  Good  ?"  Barnes  inquired. 

A  very  intelligent "  I  ought  to  know,"  with  a  reserve  of 
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regret  at  tbe  extension  of  his  intimacy  with  the  particular 
vintage  under  that  roof,  was  winked  by  Kilne. 

Lawyer  Perkins  touched  the  arm  of  a  mourner  about  to 
be  experimental  on  Kibie's  Port : 

"  I  think  we  had  better  wait  till  young  Mr.  Harrington 
takes  the  table ;  don't  you  see  ?" 

"  Yes — ah !"  croaked  Goren,  "  The  head  of  the  family, 
as  the  saying  goes  I" 

"  I  suppose  we  sha'n't  go  into  business  to-day  ?''  Joyce 
carelessly  observed. 

Lawyer  Perkins  answered : 

"  No ;  you  can't  expect  it.  Mr.  Harrington  has  led  me 
to  anticipate  that  he  will  appoint  a  day.    Don't  you  see  ?" 

"  Oh  I  I  see,"  returned  Joyce.  "  I  ain't  in  sucn  a  hurry. 
What's  he  doing  ?" 

Doubleday,  whose  propensities  were  waggish,  suggested 
"shaving,'*  but  half  ashamed  of  it,  since  the  joke  missed, 
fell  to  as  if  he  were  soaping  his  face,  and  had  some  trouble 
to  contract  his  jaw. 

The  delay  in  £Jvan's  attendance  on  the  guests  of  the 
house  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Mel  had  lain  in 
wait  for  him  descending,  to  warn  him  that  he  must  treat 
them  with  no  supercilious  civility,  and  to  tell  him  partly 
the  reason  why.  On  hearing  the  potential  relations  in 
which  they  stood  toward  the  estate  of  his  father,  Evan 
hastily^  and  with  the  assurance  of  a  son  of  fortune,  said 
they  should  be  paid. 

"  That's  what  they  would  like  to  hear,"  said  Mrs.  Mel, 
"You  msLj  just  mention  it  when  they're  going  to  leave. 
Say  you  will  fix  a  day  to  meet  them." 

"  Every  farthing !"  pursued  Evan,  on  whom  the  tidings 
were  beginning  to  operate.  "  What  f  debts  ?  my  poor  &- 
ther  I" 

"And  a  thumping  sum,  Van.  You  will  open  your  eyes 
wider." 

"  But  it  shall  be  paid,  mother — ^it  shall  be  paid.  Debts? 
I  hate  them.    I'd  slave  night  and  day  to  pay  them." 

Mrs.  Mel  spoke  in  a  more  positive  tense :  *' And  so  will 
I,  Van.    Now  go." 

It  mattered  little  to  her  what  sort  of  effect  on  his  de- 
meanor her  revelation  produced,  so  long  as  the  resolve 
she  sought  to  bring  him  to  was  nailed  in  his  mind ;  and 
fihe  was  a  wonmn  to  knock  and  knock  again,  till  it  was 
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firmly  fixed  there.  With  a  strong  purpose  and  no  plans, 
there  were  few  who  could  resist  what,  in  her  circle,  she 
willed  ;  not  even  a  youth  who  would  gayly  have  marched 
to  the  scaffold  rather  than  stand  behind  a  counter.  A  pur- 
pose wedded  to  plans  may  easily  suffer  shipwreck;  but 
an  unfettered  purpose  that  moulds  circumstances  as  they 
arise,  masters  us,  and  is  terrible.  Character  melts  to  it, 
like  metal  in  the  steady  fiimace.  The  projector  of  plots 
is  but  a  miserable  gambler  and  votary  of  chances.  Oif  a 
far  higher  quality  is  the  will  that  can  subdue  itself  to  wsdt, 
and  lay  no  petty  traps  for  opportunity.  Poets  may  fable 
of  such  a  will,  that  it  makes  the  very  heavens  conform  to 
it ;  or,  I  may  add,  what  is  almost  equal  thereto,  one  who 
would  be  a  gentleman  to  consent  to  oe  a  tailor.    The  only 

Serson  who  ever  held  in  his  course  against  Mrs.  Mel  was 
[el,  her  husband ;  but,  with  him,  she  was  under  the  phys- 
ical fascination  of  her  youth,  and  it  never  left  her.  In 
her  heart  she  barely  blamed  him.  What  he  did,  she  took 
among  other  inevitable  matters. 

The  door  dosed  upon  Evan,  atid  waiting  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  a  minute  to  hear  how  he  was  received,  Mrs.  Mel 
went  to  the  kitchen  and  called  the  name  of  Dandy,  which 
brought  out  an  ill-built,  low-browed,  small  man,  in  a  bag- 
gy suit  of  black,  who  hopped  up  to  her  with  a  surly  salute. 
Dandy  was  a  bird  Mrs.  Mel  had  herself  brought  down,  and 
she  had  for  him  something  of  a  sportsman's  regard  for  his 
victim.  Dandy  was  the  cleaner  of  boots  and  runner  of 
errands  in  the  household  of  Melchisedec,  having  originally 
entered  it  on  a  dark  night  by  the  cellar.  Mrs.  Mel  on  that 
occasion  was  sleeping  in  her  dressing-gown,  to  be  ready  to 
give  the  gaUant  night-hawk,  her  husband,  the  service  he 
mi^ht  require  on  his  return  to  the  nest.  Hearing  a  sus- 
picious noise  below,  she  rose,  and  deliberately  loaded  a 
pair  of  horse-pistols,  weapons  Mel  had  worn  in  his  holsters 
in  the  heroic  days  gone;  and  with  these  she  stepped  down 
stairs  straight  to  the  cellar,  carrying  a  lantern  at  her  gir- 
dle. She  could  not  only  load,  but  present  and  fire.  Dandy 
was  foremost  in  stating  that  she  called  him  forth  steadily, 
three  times,  before  the  pistol  was  discharged.  He  admit- 
ted that  he  was  frightened,  and  incapable  of  speech,  at  the 
apparition  of  the  taU,  terrific  woman.  After  the  third  time 
of  asking  he  had  the  ball  lodged  in  his  leg,  and  fell.  Mrs. 
Mel  was  in  the  habit  of  bearing  heavier  weights  than  Dan« 
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dy.  She  made  no  ado  about  lugging  him  to  a  chamber, 
where  with  her  own  hands  (for  this  woman  had  some 
slight  knowledge  of  surgery,  and  was  great  in  herbs  and 
drugs)  she  dressed  his  wound  and  put  him  tombed,  crying 
contempt  (ever  present  in  Dandy's  memory)  at  such  a  poor 
creature  undertaking  the  work  of  house-breaker.  Taught 
that  he  really  was  a  poor  creature  for  the  work,  Dandy, 
his  nursing  oyer,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  stop  and  wait 
on  Mi*s.  Mel;  and  she,  who  had,  like  many  strong  na- 
tures, a  share  of  pity  for  the  objects  she  despised,  did  not 
cast  him  out.  A  jerk  in  his  gait,  owing  to  the  bit  of  lead 
Mrs.  Mel  had  dropped  into  him,  and  a  little,  perhaps,  to  her 
self-satisfied  essay  m  surgical  science  on  his  person,  earned 
him  the  name  he  went  by. 

When  her  neighbors  remonstrated  with  her  for  housing 
a  reprobate,  Mrs.  Mel  would  say :  "  Dandy  is  well  fed  and 
well  physicked :  there's  no  harm  in  Dandy ;"  by  which  she 
may  nave  meant  that  the  food  won  his  gratitude,  and  the 
physic  reduced  his  humors.  She  had  observed  human  na- 
ture. At  any  rate,  Dandy  was  her  creature ;  and  the  great 
Mel  himself  rallied  her  about  her  squire. 

"  When  were  you  drunk  last  ?"  was  Mrs.  Mel's  address 
to  Dandy,  as  he  stood  waiting  for  orders. 

He  replied  to  it  in  an  altogether  injured  way:  "There, 
now ;  you've  been  and  called  me  away  from  my  dinner  to 
ask  me  that.  Why,  when  I  had  the  last  chance,  to  be 
sure." 

"  And  you  were  at  dinner  in  your  new  black  suit  ?" 

"Well,"  growled  Dandy,  "1  bon'owed  Sally's  apron. 
Seems  I  can't  please  ye." 

Mrs.  Mel  neither  enjoined  nor  cared  for  outward  forms 
of  respect,  where  she  was  sure  of  complete  subserviency. 
If  Dandy  went  beyond  the  limits,  she  gave  him  an  extra 
dose.  Up  to  the  limits  he  might  talk  as  he  pleased,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Mrs.  Mel's  maxim,  that  it  was  a  necessary 
relief  to  all  talking  creatures. 

"  Now  take  off  your  apron,"  she  said,  "  and  wash  your 
hands,  dirty  pig,  and  go  and  wait  at  table  in  there ;"  she 
pointed  to  the  parlor  door.  "  Come  straight  to  me  when 
every  body  has  left." 

"Well,  there  I  am  with  the  bottles  again,"  returned 
Dandy.  "It's  your  fault  this  time,  mind!  I'll  come  as 
straight  as  I  can." 
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Dandy  turned  away  to  perform  her  bidding,  and  Mrs. 
Mel  ascended  to  the  drawing-room  to  sit  with  Mrs.  Wish- 
aw,  who  was,  as  she  told  all  who  chose  to  hear,  an  old 
flame  of  Mel's,  and  was  besides,  what  Mrs.  Mel  thought 
more  of,  the  wife  of  Mel's  principal  creditor,  a  wholesale 
dealer  in  cloth,  resident  in  London. 

The  conviviality  of  the  mourners  did  not  disturb  the 
house.  Still,  men  who  are  not  accustomed  to  see  the  color 
of  wine  every  day  will  sit  and  enjoy  it,  even  upon  solemn 
occasions,  and  the  longer  they  sit  the  more  they  forget 
the  matter  that  has  brought  them  together.  Pleading 
their  wives  and  shops,  however,  they  rdeased  Evan  from 
his  miserable  office  late  in  the  afternoon.  His  mother  came 
down  to  him,  and  saying,  "  I  see  how  you  did  the  jour-  , 
ney — you  walked  it,"  told  him  to  follow  her. 

"  Yes,  mother,"  Evan  yawned,  "  I  walked  part  of  the 
way.  I  met  a  fellow  in  a  gig  about  ten  miles  out  of  Fal- 
lowfield,  and  he  gave  me  a  hi't  to  Flatsham.  I  just  reached 
Lymport  in  time,  thank  Heaven !  I  wouldn't  have  missed 
that !     By-the-way,  I've  satisfied  these  men." 

"  Oh !"  said,  Mrs.  Mel. 

"  They  wanted — one  or  two  of  them — what  a  penance  it 
is  to  have  to  sit  among  those  people  an  hour ! — they  want- 
ed to  ask  me  about  the  business,  but  I  silenced  them.  I 
told  them  to  meet  me  here  this  day  week." 

Mrs.  Mel  agaiil  went  "  Oh !"  and,  pushing  into  one  of 
the  upper  rooms,  said,  "  Here's  your^bedroom,  Van,  just 
as  you  left  it." 

"  Ah !  so  it  is,"  murmured  Evan,  eying  a  print.  "  The 
Douglas  and  the  Percy :  '  he  took  the  dead  man  by  the 
hand.'  What  an  age  it  seems  since  I  last  saw  that!  There's 
Sir  Hugh  Montgomery  on  horseback — he  hasn't  moved. 
Don't  you  remember  my  father  calling  it  the  Battle  of  Tit- 
for-Tat  ?  Gallant  Percy  I  I  know  he  wished  he  had  lived 
in  those  days  of  knights  and  battles." 

"  It  does  not  much  signify  whom  one  has  to  make  clothes 
for,"  observed  Mrs.  Mel.  Her  son  happily  did  not  mark 
her. 

"  I  think  we  neither  of  us  were  made  for  the  days  of 
pence  and  pounds,"  he  continued.  "Now,  mother,  sit 
down,  and  talk  to  me  about  him.  Did  he  mention  me  ? 
Did  he  give  me  his  blessing?  I  hope  he  did  not  suffer. 
I'd  have  given  any  thing  to  press  his  hand,"  and,  looking 
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wistfully  at  the  Percy  lifting  the  hand  of  Douglas  dead, 
Evan's  eyes  filled  with  big  tears. 

"  He  suffered  very  little,"  returned  Mrs.  Mel,  "  and  his 
last  words  were  about  you." 

"  What  were  they  ?"  Evan  burst  out. 

"  I  will  tell  you  another  time.  Now  undress  and  go  to 
bed.  When  I  talk  to  you,  Van,  I  want  a  cool  head  to  list- 
en.    You  do  nothing  but  yawn  yard-measures." 

The  mouth  of  the  weary  youth  instinctively  snapped 
short  the  abhorred  emblem. 

"  Here,  I  will  help  you,  Van."  ^  ^     • 

In  spite  of  his  remonstrances  and  petitions  for  talk,  she 
took  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  contemptuously  criticising 
the  cloth  of  foreign  tailors  and  their  absurd  cut. 

"  Have  you  heard  from  Louisa  ?"  asked  Evan. 

"Yes,  yes  —  about  your  sisters  by-and-by.  Now  be 
good,  and  go  to  bed." 

She  still  treated  him  like  a  boy,  whom  she  was  going  to 
force  to  the  resolution  of  a  man. 

Dandy's  sleeping-room  was  on  the  same  floor  as  Evan's. 
Thither,  when  she  had  quitted  her  son,  she  directed  her 
steps.  She  had  heard  Dandy  tumble  up  stairs  the  moment 
his  duties  were  over,  and  knew  what  to  expect  when  the 
bottles  had  been  in  his  way;  for  drink  made  Dandy  sav- 
age, and  a  terror  to  himself.  It  was  her  command  to  him 
that,  when  he  happened  to  come  across  liquor,  he  should 
immediately  seek  his  bedroom  and  bolt  the  door,  and 
Dandy  had  got  the  habit  of  obeying  her.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  was  vindictive  against  her,  seeing  that  she  had  de- 
livered him  over  to  his  enemy  with  malice  prepense.  A 
good  deal  of  knocking,  and  summoning  of  Dandy  by  name, 
was  required  before  she  was  admitted,  and  the  sight  of  her 
did  not  delight  him,  as  he  testified. 

"  I'm  drunk !"  he  bawled.    "  Will  that  do  for  ye  ?" 

Mrs.  Mel  stood  with  her  two  hands  crossed  above  the 
apron-string,  noting  his  sullen  lurking  eye  with  the  calm 
of  a  tamer  of  beasts. 

"  You  go  out  of  the  room ;  I'm  drunk !"  Dandy  repeat- 
ed, and  pitched  forward  on  the  bed-post,  in  the  middle  of 
an  oath. 

She  understood  that  it  was  pure  kindness  on  Dandy's 
part  to  bid  her  go  and  be  out  of  his  reach ;  and  therefore, 
on  his  becoming  so  abusive  as  to  be  menacing,  she,  with- 
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oat  a  shade  of  anger,  and  in  the  most  unruffled  manner, 
administered  to  him  the  remedy  she  bad  reserved,  in  the 
shape  of  a  sniart  box  on  the  ears,  which  sent  him  flat  to  the 
floor.    He  rose,  after  two  or  three  efforts,  quite  subdued. 

"  Now,  Dandy,  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  bed." 

Dandy  sat  on  the  extreme  edge,  and  Mrs.  Mel  pursued : 
"  Now,  Dandy,  tell  me  what  your  master  said  at  the  table." 

'^  Talked  at  'em  like  a  lord,  he  did,"  said  Dandy,  stupid- 
ly consoling  the  boxed  ear. 

"  What  were  his  words  ?" 

Dandy's  peculiarity  was,  tjiat  he  never  remembered  any 
thing  save  when  drunk,  and  Mrs.  Mel's  dose  had  rather  so- 
bered him.  By  degrees,  scratching  at  his  head  haltingly, 
he  gave  the  context. 

" '  Gentlemen,  I  hear  for  the  first  time  you've  claims 
against  my  poor  father.  Nobody  shall  ever  say  he  died, 
and  any  man  was  the  worse  for  it.  I'll  meet  you  next 
week,  and  I'll  biid  myself  by  law.  Here's  Lawyer  Per- 
kins. ,  No ;  Mr.  Perkins.  I'll  pay  o£F  every  penny.  Gen- 
tlemen, look  upon  me  as  your  debtor,  and  not  my  father.'  " 

Delivering  this  with  tolerable  steadiness,  Dandy  asked, 
"  Will  that  do  ?" 

"  That  will  do,"  said  Mrs.  Mel.  "  TJL  send  you  up  some 
tea  presently.    Lie  down,  Dandy." 

Tue  house  was  dark  and  silent  when  Evan,  refreshed  by 
his  rest,  descended  to  seek  his  mother.  She  was  sitting 
alone  in  the  parlor.  With  a  tenderness  which  Mrs.  Mel 
permitted  rather  than  encouraged,  Evan  put  his  arm  round 
her  neck,  and  kissed  her  many  times.  One  of  the  symp- 
toms of  heavy  sorrow,  a  longing  for  the  signs  of  love,  made 
Evan  fondle  his  mother,  and  bend  over  her  yearningly. 
Mrs.  Mel  said  once :  "Dear  Van ;  good  boy  I"  and  quiet- 
ly sat  through  his  caresses. 

" Sitting  up  fdr  me,  mother?"  he  whispered. 

"Yes,  Van ;  we  may  as  well  have  our  talk  out." 

"Ah  1"  he  took  a  chair  dose  by  her  side,  "tell  me  my 
father's  last  words."  ** 

"  He  said  he  hoped  you  would  never  be  a  tailor." 

Evan's  forehead  wrinkled  up.  "  There's  not  much  fear 
of  that,  then!" 

His  mother  turned  her  face  on  him,  and  examined  him 
with  a  rigorous  placidity,  all  her  features  seeming  to  bear 
down  on  him.    Evan  did  not  like  the  look. 
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"  You  object  to  trade,  Van  ?" 

"  Yes,  decidedly,  mother — ^hate  it ;  but  that's  not  what 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  about.  Didn't  my  father  speak  of 
me  much  ?" 

"  He  desired  that  you  should  wear  his  Militia  sword,  if 
you  got  a  commission." 

"  I  have  rather  given  up  the  army,"  said  Evan. 

Mrs.  Mel  requested  him  to  tell  her  what  a  colonel's  full 
pay  amounted  to ;  and  again,  the  number  of  years  it  re- 
qmred,  on  a  rough  calculation,  to  attain  that  grade.  In 
reply  to  his  statement,  she  observed :  "  A  tailor  might  re- 
alize twice  the  sum  in  a  quarter  of  the  time." 
..  *  What  if  he  does — double,  or  treble  ?"  cried  Evan,  im- 
petuously ;  and  to  avoid  the  theme,  and  cast  off  the  bad 
impression  it  produced  on  him,  he  rubbed  his  hands,  and 
said :  "  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  my  prospects,  moth- 
er." 

"  What  are  they  ?"  Mrs.  Mel  inquired. 

The  severity  of  her  mien  and  skeptical  coldness  of  her 
speech  caused  him  to  inspect  them  suddenly,  as  if  she  had 
lent  him  her  eyes.  He  put  them  by  till  the  gold  should 
recover  its  natural  shine,  saying:  "By-the-way,  mother, 
I've  written  the  half  of  a  History  of  Portugal." 

"  Have  you  ?"  said  Mrs.  Mel.    "  For  Louisa  ?" 

"  No,  mother,  of  course  not :  to  sell  it.  Albuquerque ! 
what  a  splendid  fellow  he  was !" 

Informing  him  that  he  knew  she  abominated  foreign 
names,  she  said :  "  And .  your  prospects  are,  writing  His- 
tories of  Portugal?" 

"  No,  mother.  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  I  expect  a  Gov- 
ernment appointment.  Mr.  Jocelyn  likes  my  work  —  I 
think  he  likes  me.  You  know,  I  was  his  private  secretary 
for  ten  months." 

"  You  write  a  good  hand,'*  his  mother  interposed. 

"  And  I'm  certain  I  was  bom  for  diplomacy." 

''For  an  easy  chair,  and  an  ink-dish  bemre  you,  and 
lackeys  behind.    What's  to  be  your  income.  Van  ?" 

Evan  carelessly  remarked  that  he  must  wait  and  see. 

"  A  very  proper  thing  to  do,"  said  Mrs.  Mel ;  for  now 
that  she  had  fixed  him  to  some  explanation  of  his  pros- 
pects, she  could  condescend,  in  her  stiff  way,  to  banter. 

Slightly  touched  by  it,  Evan  pursued,  half  laughing,  as 
men  do  who  wish  to  propitiate  common  sense  on  behalf  of 
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what  seems  tolerably  absurd :  "  It's  not  the  immediate  in- 
come, you  know,  mother :  one  thinks  of  one's  future.  In 
the  diplomatic  service,  as  Louisa  says,  you  come  to  be 
known  to  Ministers — gradually,  I  mean.  That  is,  they 
hear  of  you ;  and  if  you  show  you  have  some  capacity — 
Louisa  wants  me  to  throw  it  up  in  time,  and  stand  for 
Parliament.  Andrew,  she  thinks,  would  be  glad  to  help  * 
me  to  his  seat.  Once  in  Parliament,  and  known  to  Minis- 
ters, you — ^your  career  is  open  to  you." 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Evan  Harrington,  it  must  be  said,  he 
built  up  this  extraordinary  card-castle  to  dazzle  his  moth- 
er's mind :  he  had  lost  his  right  grasp  of  her  character  for 
the  moment,  because  of  an  undefined  suspicion  of  some- 
thing she  intended,  and  which  sent  him  himself  to  take 
refuge  in  those  flimsy  structures  ;  while  the  very  altitude 
he  reached  beguiled  his  imagination,  and  made  him  hope 
to  impress  hers. 

Mrs.  Mel  dealt  it  one  fillip.  "  And  in  the  mean  time 
how  are  you  to  live,  and  pay  the  creditors  ?" 

Though  Evan  answered  cheerfully,  "  Oh,  they  will  wait, 
and  I  can  live  on  any  thing,"  he  was  nevertheless  flaunder- 
ing  on  the  ground  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  superb  edifice ; 
and  his  mother,  upright  and  rigid,  continuing,  "  You  can 
live  on  any  thing,  and  they  will  wait,  and  call  your  father 
a  rogue,"  he  started,  grievously  bitten  by  one  of  the  ser- 
pents of  earth. 

"  Good  Heaven,  mother !  what  are  you  saying  ?" 

"  That  they  will  call  your  father  a  rogue,  ana  will  have 
a  right  to,"  said  the  relentless  woman. 

"  Not  while  I  live !"  Evan  exclaimed. 

"  You  may  stop  one  mouth  with  your  fist,  but  you  won't 
stop  a  dozen.  Van." 

Evan  jumped  up  and  walked  the  room. 

"  What.am  I  to  do  ?"  he  cried.  "  I  will  pay  every  thing. 
I  will  bind  jnyself  to  pay  every  farthing.  What  more  can 
I  possibly  do  ?" 

"  Make  the  money,"  said  Mrs.  Mel's  deep  voice. 

Evan  faced  her :  "  My  dear  mother,  you  are  verjr  unjust 
and  inconsiderate.  I  have  been  working,  and  doing  my 
best.    I  promise — what  do  the  debts  amount  to  ?" 

"  Something  like  £5000  in  all.  Van." 

"  Very  well."  Youth  is  not  alarmed  by  the  sound  of 
big  sums.     "  Very  well — ^I  will  pay  it." 
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Evan  looked  as  proud  as  if  he  bad  jast  clapped  down 
the  full  amount  on  the  table. 

"  Out  of  the  History  of  iPortugal,  half  written,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  Government  appointment  ?" 

Mrs.  Mel  raised  her  eyelids  to  him. 

"  In  time — in  time,  mother  I" 

"  Mention  your  proposal  to  the  creditors  when  you  meet 
them  this  day  week,"  she  said. 

Neither  of  them  spoke  for  several  minutes.  Then  Evan 
came  close  to  her,  saying : 

"  What  is  it  you  want  of  me,  mother  ?'* 

"-Twant  nothing,  Van — ^I  can  support  myself." 

"  But  what  would  you  have  me  do,  mother  ?" 

"  Be  honest;  do  your  duty,  and  don't  be  a  fool  about  it." 

"  I  will  try,"  he  rejoined.  "  You  tell  me  to  make  the 
money.  Where  and  how  can  I  make  it  ?  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  work." 

'^  In  this  house,"  said  Mrs.  Mel ;  and,  as  this  was  pretty 
clear  speaking,  she  stood  up  to  lend  her  figure  to  it. 

"  Here  ?"  faltered  Evan.    "  What  I  be  a—" 

"  Tailor !"    The  word  did  not  sting  her  tongue. 

"I?  Oh,  that's  quite  impossible!"  said  Evan.  And 
visions  of  leprosy,  and  Rose  shrinking  her  skirts  from  con- 
tact with  him,  shadowed  out  and  away  in  his  mind. 

"  Understand  your  choice  I"  Mrs.  Mel  imperiously  spoke. 
"  What  are  brains  given  you  for  ?  To  be  played  the  fool 
with  by  idiots  and  women  ?  You  have  £6000  to  pay  to 
save  your  father  from  being  called  a  rogue.  You  can  only 
make  the  money  in  one  way,  which  is  open  to  you.  This 
business  might  produce  a  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and 
more.  In  seven  or  eight  years  you  may  clear  your  father's 
name,  and  live  better  all  the  time  than  many  of  your  bank- 
rupt gentlemen.  You  have  told  the  creditors  you  will  pay 
them.  Do  you  think  they're  gaping  fools,  to  be  satisfied 
by  a  History  of  Portugal  ?  If  you  refuse  to  take  the  busi- 
ness at  once,  they  will  sell  me  up,  and  quite  right  too.  Un- 
derstand your  choice.  There's  Mr.  Goren  has  promised  to 
have  you  in  London  a  couple  of  months,  and  teach  you 
what  he  can.  He  is  a  kind  friend.  Would  any  of  your 
gentlemen  acquaintance  do  the  like  for  you  ?  Understand 
your  choice.  You  will  be  a  beggar — ^the  son  of  a  rogue — 
or  an  honest  man  who  has  cleared  his  father's  name !" 

During  this  strenuously-uttered  allocution,  Mrs.  Mel, 
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though  her  chest  heaved  but  faintly  agahist  her  crossed 
hands,  showed  by  the  dilation  of  her  eyes,  and  the  light  in 
them,  that  she  felt  her  words.  There  is  that  in  the  aspect 
of  a  fine  frame  breathing  hard  facts,  which,  to  a  youth  who 
has  been  tumbled  headlong  from  his  card-castles  and  airy- 
fabrics,  is  masterful,  and  like  the  pressure  of  a  Fate.  Evan 
drooped  his  head. 

"  Now,"  said  Mrs.  Mel,  "  you  shall  have  some  supper." 

Evan  told  her  he  could  not  eat. 

"I  insist  upon  your  eating,"  said  Mrs.  Mel;  "empty 
stomachs  are  foul  counselors." 

"  Mother !  do  you  want  to  drive  me  mad  ?"  cried  Evan. 

She  looked  at  him  to  see  whether  the  string  she  held* him 
by  would  bear  this  slight  additional  strain :  decideA  not  to 
press  a  small  point. 

"  Then  go  to  bed  and  sleep  on  it,"  she  said — sure  of  him 
— and  gave  her  cheek  for  his  kiss,  for  she  never  performed 
the  operation,  but  kept  her  mouth,  as  she  remarked,  for 
food  and  speech,  and  not  for  slobbering  mummeries. 

Evan  returned  to  his  solitary  room.  He  sat  on  the  bed 
and  tried  to  think,  oppressed  by  horrible  sensations  of  self- 
contempt,  that  caused  whatever  he  touched  to  sicken  him. 

There  were  the  Douglas  and  the  Percy  on  the  wall.  It 
was  a  happy  and  a  glorious  time,  was  it  not,  when  men 
lent  ea^h  other  blows  that  killed  outright ;  when  to  be 
brave  and  cherish  noble  feelings  brought  honor;  when 
strength  of  arm  and  steadiness  of  heart  won  fortune ;  when 
the  fair  stars  of  earth  —  sweet  women  —  wakened  and 
warmed  the  love  of  squires  of  low  degree.  This  legacy  of 
the  dead  man's  hand  !  Evan  would  have  paid  it  with  his 
blood  ;  but  to  be  in  bondage  all  his  days  to  it ;  through  it 
to  lose  all  that  was  dear  to  him  ;  to  wear  the  length  of  a 
loathed  existence!  —  we  should  pardon  a  young  man's 
wretchedness  at  the  prospect,  for  it  was  in  a  time  before 
our  joyful  era  of  universal  Ajuality.  Yet  he  never  cast  a 
shade  of  blame  upon  his  father. 

The  hcrnrs  moved  on,  and  he  found  himself  staring  at  his 
small  candle,  which  struggled  more  and*  more  faintly  with 
the  morning  light,  like  his  own  flickering  ambition  against 
the  facts  of  life. 

D 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

INTRODUCES   AN  KCCENTEIC. 

At  the  Aurora — one  of  those  rare  antiquated  taverns, 
smelling  of  comfortable  time  and  solid  English  fare,  that 
had  sprung  up  in  the  great  coffee  days,  when  taverns  were 
clubs,  and  had  since  subsisted  pn  the  attachment  of  steady- 
bachelor  Templars — there  had  been  dismay,  and  even  sor- 
row, for  a  month.  The  most  constant  patron  of  the  estab- 
Ushment  —  an  old  gentleman  who  had  dined  there  for 
seven-aHd-twenty  years,  four  days  in  the  week,  off  dishes 
dedicated  to  the  particular  days,  and  had  grown  gray  with 
the  landlady,  the  cook,  and  the  head-waiter — this  old  gen- 
tleman had  abruptly  withheld  his  presence.  Though  his 
name,  his  residence,  his  occupation,  were  things  only  to 
be  speculated  on  at  the  Aurora,  he  was  very  well  known 
there,  and  as  men  are  best  to  be  known ;  that  is  to  say,  by 
their  habits.  Some  affection  for  him,  also,  was  felt.  The 
landlady  looked  on  him  as  a  part  of  the  house.  The  cook 
and  the  waiter  were  accustomed  to  receive  acceptable 
compliments  from  him  monthly.  His  precise  words,  his 
regular  ancient  jokes,  his  pint  of  Madeira  and  after-pint 
of  Port,  his  antique  bow  to  the  landlady,  passing  out  and 
in,  his  method  of  spreading  his  table-napkin  on  his  lap 
and  looking  up  at  the  ceiling  ere  he  fell  to,  and  how  he 
talked  to  himself  during  the  repast,  and  indulged  in  short 
chuckles,  and  the  one  look  of  perfect  felicity  that  played 
over  his  features  when  he  had  taken  his  first  sip  of  Port — 
these  were  matters  it  pained  them  at  the  Aurora  to  have 
to  remember.  And  his  wig,  too !  his  blue  coat  and  brass 
buttons,  and  his  dear  old  brown  wig !  It  made  the  land- 
lady very  unhappy  to  think  of  that  wig.  Was  it  faithless? 
or  was  it  laid  low  ?  For  thre^weeks  the  resolution  not  to 
regard  him  as  of  the  past  was  general.  The  Aurora  was 
the  old  gentleman's  home.  Men  do  not  play  truant  from 
home  at  sixty  years  of  age.  He  must,  therefore,  be  seri- 
ously indisposed.  The  kind  heart  of  the  landlady  fretted 
to  think  he  might  have  no  soul  to  nurse  and  care  for  him ; 
but  as  when  he  returned,  if  he  ever  returned,  it  would 
please  him  to  see  that  he  had  been  daily  expected,  she  did 
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what  was  in  her  power  by  keeping  his  comer  near  the  fire- 
place vacant,  and  taking  care  that  his  pint  of  Madeira  was 
there  to  welcome  him.  Should  he  have  gone  to  his  final 
account,  poor  dear,  the  landlady  said,  his  ghost  might  like 
to  see  it.  The  belief  was  gainmg  ground  that  he  had 
gone,  and  that  nothing  but  his  ghost  would  ever  sit  there 
again.  Still  the  melancholy  ceremony  continued ;  for  the 
landlady  was  not  without  a  secret  hope  that,  in  spite  of  his 
reserve  and  the  mystery  surrounding  him,  he  would  have 
sent  her  a  last  word.  To  her  mind  it  was  a  breach  of 
faith  for  him  not  to  send  and  say  that  he  regretted  an  ap- 
pointment with  Azrael  prevented  his  habitual  fleshly  ap- 
pearance at  the  Aurora.  The  cook  and  head-waiter,  inter- 
rogated as  to  their  dealings  with  the  old  gentleman,  testi- 
fied solemnly  to  the  fact  of  their  having  performed  their 
duty  by  him.  They  would  not  go  against  their  interests 
so  much  as  to  forget  one  of  his  ways,  thejr  said — taking 
oath,  as  it  were,  by  their  lower  nature,  m  order  to  be 
credited :  an  instinct  men  have  of  one  another.  The  land- 
lady could  not  contradict  them,  for  the  old  gentleman  had 
made  no  complaint;  but  then  she  called  to  memory  that 
fifteen  years  back,  in  such  and  such  a  year,  Wednesday's 
dish  had  been,  by  shameful  oversight,  furnished  him  for 
Tuesday's,  and  he  had  eaten  it  quietly,  but  refused  his 
Port ;  which  pathetic  event  had  caused  alarm  and  inquiry, 
when  the  error  was  discovered  and  apologized  for,  the  old 
gentleman  merely  saying,  "Don't  let  it  happen  again." 
Next  day  he  drank  his  Port,  as  usual,  and  the  wheels  of 
the  Aurora  went  smoothly.  The  landlady  was  thus  justi- 
fied in  averring  that  something  had  been  done  by  some- 
body, albeit  unable  to  point  to  any  thing  specific.  Wo- 
men, who  are  almost  as  deeply  bound  to  habit  as  old  gen- 
tlemen, possess  more  of  its  spiritual  element,  and  are 
warned  by  dreams,  omens,  creepings  of  the  flesh,  unwont- 
ed chills,  suicide  of  china,  and  other  shadowing  signs, 
when  a  break  is  to  be  anticipated  or  has  occurred.  The 
landlady  of  the  Aurora  tavern  was  visited  by  none  of 
these,  and  with  that  sweet  and  beautiful  trust  which  habit 
gives,  and  which  boastful  love  or  vainer  earthly  qualities 
would  fail  in  affecting,  she  ordered  that  the  pint  of  Ma- 
deira stood  from  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  till  seven — a 
small  monument  of  confidence  in  him  who  was  at  one  in- 
stant the  "poor  old  dear;"  at  another,  the  "naughty  old 
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gad-about ;"  farther,  the  "  faithless  old  good-for-nothing  ;*» 
and  again,  the  ^'  blessed  pet"  of  the  landlady's  parlor,  al- 
ternately and  indiscriminately  apostrophized  by  herscdf, 
her  sister,  and  daughter. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  month  a  step  was  heard  coming 
up  the  long  alley  which  led  from  the  riotous,  scrambling 
street  to  the  plentiful,  cheerful  heart  of  the  Aurora.  The 
landlady  knew  the  step.  She  checked  the  natural  flutter- 
ings  of  her  ribbons,  toned  down  the  strong  simper  that 
was  on  her  lips,  rose,  pushed  aside  her  daughter,  and,  as 
the  step  approached,  coui*tesied  composedly.  Old  Habit 
lifted  his  hat  and  passed.  With  the  same  touching  confi- 
dence in  the  Aurora  that  the  Aurora  had  in  him,  he  went 
straight  to  his  comer,  expressed  no  surprise  at  his  wel- 
come by  the  Madeira,  and  thereby  apparently  indicated 
that  his-appearance  should  enjoy  a  similar  immunity. 

As  of  old,  he  called  "  Jonathan !"  and  was  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed till  be  did  s^  Seeing  that  Jonathan  smirked  and 
twiddled  his  napkin, the  old  gentleman  added,  '^Tuesday!" 

But  Jonathan,  a  man,  had  not  his  mistress's  keen  intui- 
tion of  the  deportment  necessitated  by  the  case,  or  was 
incapable  of  putting  the  screw  upon  weak  excited  nature, 
for  be  continued  to  smirk,  and  was  remarking  how  glad  he 
was,  be  was  sure,  and  something  he  had  dared  to  think 
and  almost  to  fear,  when  the  old  gentleman  called  to  him, 
as  if  he  were  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  "  Will  you 
order  Tuesday,  or  not,  Sir?"  Whereat  Jonathan  flew, 
and  two  or  three  cozy  diners  c^lanced  up  from  their  plates 
or  the  paper,  emUed,  and  pursued  their  capital  occupation. 

'^  Glad  to  see  me !"  the  old  gentleman  muttered,  queru- 
lously. "Of  course,  glad  to  see  a  customer!  Why  do 
you  tell  me  that?  Talk!  tattle!  might  as  well  have  a 
woman  to  wait— just  1" 

He  wiped  his  forehead  largely  with  his  handkerchief,  as 
one  whom  Calamity  hunted  a  little  too  hard  in  summer 
weather. 

"  Notumbling-room  for  the  wine,  too !" 

That  was  his  next  grievance.  He  changed  the  pint  of 
Madeira  froni  his  lefl  side  to  his  right,  and  went  under  his 
handkerchief  again,  feverishly.  The  world  was  severe 
with  this  old  gentleman. 

"  Ah !  clock  wrong  now !" 

He  leaned  back  like  a  man  who  can  no  longer  carry  his 
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burdens,  informing  Jonathan,  on  his  coming  up  to  place 
the  roll  of  bread  and  firm  butter,  that  he  was  forty  seconds 
too  fast,  as  if  it  were  a  capital  offense,  and  he  deserved  to 
step  into  Eternity  for  outstripping  Time. 

"  But,  I  dare  say,  you  don't  understand  the  importance 
of  a  minute,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  bitterly.  "  &"ot  you, 
or  any  of  you.  Better  if  we  had  run  a  little  ahead  oiyour 
minute,  perhaps — ^and  the  rest  of  you  I  Do  you  think  you 
can  cancel  the  mischief  that's  done  in.  the  world  in  that 
minute.  Sir,  by  hurrying  ahead  like  that  ?    Tell  me !" 

Rather  at  a  loss,  Jonathan  scanned  the  clock  seriously, 
and  observed  that  it  was  not  quite  a  minute  too  £i^t. 

The  old  gentleman  puUed  out  his  watch. 

"Forty  seconds!  That's  enough.  Men  are  hung  for 
what's  done  in  forty  seconds.  Mark  the  hour.  Sir !  mark 
the  hour,  and  read  the  newspaper  attentively  for  a  year !" 

With  which  stern  direction  the  old  gentleman  interlaced 
his  fingers  on  the  table  and  sounded  three  emphatic 
knocks,  while  his  chin,  his  lips,  nose,  and  eyebrows  were 
pushed  up  to  a  regiment  of  wrinkles. 

"We'll  put  it  right.  Sir,  presently,"  murmured  Jona- 
than, in  soothing  tones ;  "  I'll  attend  to  it  myself." 

The  old  gentleman  seemed  not  to  object  to  making  the 
injury  personal,  though  he  complained  on  broad  grounds, 
for  he  grunted  that  a  lying  clock  was  hateful  to  him ;  sub- 
sequently sinking  into  contemplation  of  his  thumbs — a  sign 
known  to  Jonathan  as  indicative  of  the  old  gentleman's 
system  having  resolved,  in  spite  of  external  outrages,  to 
be  fortified  with  calm  to  meet  the  repast. 

It  is  not  fair  to  go  behind  an  eccentric ;  but  the  fact 
was,  this'  old  gentleman  was  slightly  ashamed  of  his 
month's  vagrancy  and  cruel  conduct,  and  cloaked  his  be- 
havior toward  the  Aurora  in  all  the  charges  he  could  mus- 
ter against  it.  You  see  he  was  very  human,  albeit  an  odd 
form  of  the  race. 

Happily  for  his  digestion  of  Thursday,  the  cook,  warned 
by  Jonathan,  kept  the  old  gentleman's  time,  not  the  Au- 
.rora's :  and  the  dinner  was  correct ;  the  dinner  was  eaten 
in  peace;  the  old  gentleman  be^an  to  address  his  plate 
vigorously,  poured  out  his  Madeira,  and  chuckled,  as  the 
familiar  ideas  engendered  by  good  wine  were  revived  in 
him.  Jonathan  reported  at  the  bar  that  the  old  gentle- 
man was  all  right  again. 
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One  would  like  here  to  pause  while  our  worthy  ancient 
feeds,  and  indulge  in  a  short  essay  on  Habit,  to  show  what 
a  sacred  and  admirable  thing  it  is  that  makes  flimsy  Time 
substantial,  and  consolidates  his  triple  life.  It  is  proof  that 
we  have  come  to  the  end  of  dreams,  and  Time's  delusions, 
and  are  determined  to  sit  down  at  Life's  feast  and  carve 
for  ourselves.  Its  day  is  the  child  of  yesterday,  and  has  a 
claim  on  to-morrow.  Whereas  those  who  have  no  such 
plan  of  existence  •and  sum  of  their  wisdom  to  show,  the 
winds  blow  them  as  they  list.  Sacred,  I  say ;  for  is  it  not 
a  sort  of  aping  in  brittle  clay  of  the  everlasting  Hound  we 
look  to  ?  We  sneer  at  the  slaves  of  Habit,  we  youth ;  but 
may  it  not  be  the  result  of  a  strong  eoul,  after  shooting 
vainly  thither  and  yon,  and  finding  not  the  path  it  seeketh, 
lying  down  weariedly  and  imprinting  its  great  instinct  on 
the  prison-house  where  it  must  serve  its  term  ?  So  that 
a  boiled  pullet  and  a  pint  of  Madeira  on  Thursdays,  for 
certain,  (>ecomes  a  solace  and  a  symbol  of  perpetuity;  and 
a  pint  of  Port  every  day  is  a  noble  piece  of  Habit,  and 
a  distinguishing  stamp  on  the  body  of  Time,  fore  and 
aft;  one  that  I,  for  my  part,  wish  every  man  in  these 
islands  might  daily  affix.  Consider,  then,  mercifully,  the 
wrath  of  him  on  whom  carelessness  or  forgetfulness  has 
brought  a  snap  in  the  links  of  Habit.  You  incline  to 
scorn  him  because,  his  slippers  misplaced,  or  asparagus 
not  on  his  table  the  first  day  of  a  particular  spring  month, 
he  gazes  blankly,  and  sighs  as  one  who  saw  the  End.  To 
you  it  may  appear  small.  You  call  to  him  to  be  a  man. 
He  is ;  but  he  is  also  an  immortal,  and  his  confidence  in 
unceasing  orderly  progression  is  rudely  dashed.  Beheve 
me,  the  philosopher,  whose  optics  are  symbols,  weeps  for 
him! 

But  the  old  gentleman  has  finished  his  dinner  and'  his 
Madieira,  and  says :  "  Now,  Jonathan,  '  thock'  the  Port !" 
— ^his  joke  when  matters  have  gone  well :  meant  to  express 
the  sound  of  the  uncorking,  probably.  Tlie  habit  of  mak- 
^S  good  jokes  is  rare,  as  you  know :  old  gentlemen  have 
not  yet  attained  to  it :  nevertheless  Jonathan  enjoys  this* 
one,  which  has  seen  a  generation  in  and  out,  for  he  knows 
its  purport  to  be,  "  My  heart  is  open." 
^  And  now  is  a  great  time  with  the  old  gentleman.  He 
sips,  arid  in  his  eyes  the  world  grows  rosy,  and  he  ex- 
changes mute  or  monosyllable  salutes  here  and  there.   His 
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habit  is  to  avoid  converse ;  but  he  will  let  a  light  remark 
season  meditation. 

He  says  to  Jonathan :  "  The  bill  for  the  month." 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  Jonatlian  replies.  "  Would  you  not  prefer, 
Sir,  to  have  the  items  added  on  to  the  month  ensuing?" 

"  I  asked  you  for  the  bill  of  the  month,"  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman, with  an  irritated  voice  and  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

Jonathan  bowed;  but  his  aspect  betrayed  perplexity, 
and  that  perplexity  was  soon  shared  by  the  landlady :  for 
Jonathan  said,  he  was  convinced  the  old  gentleman  in- 
tended to  pay  for  sixteen  days,  and  the  landlady  could  not 
bring  her  hand  to  charge  him  for  more  than  two.  Here 
was  the  dilemma  foreseen  by  the  old  gentleman,  and  it 
added  vastly  to  the  flavor  of  the  Port. 

Pleasantly  tickled,  he  sat  gasdng  at  his  glass,  and  let  the 
minutes  fly.  He  knew  the  part  he  would  act  in  his  little 
farce.  If  charged  for  the  whole  month,  he  would  peruse 
the  bill  deliberately,  and  perhaps  cry  out  "  Halloo  ?"  and 
then  snap  at  Jonathan  for  the  mterposition  of  a  remark. 
But  if  charged  for  two  days,  he  would  wish  to  be  told 
whether  they  were  demented,  those  people  outside,  and 
scornfully  return  the  bill  to  Jonathan. 

A  slap  on  the  shoulder,  and  a  voice :  "  Found  you  at 
last,  Tom!"  violently  shattered  the  excellent  plot,  and 
made  the  old  gentleman  start.  He  beheld  Mr,  Andrew 
Cogglesby.  • 

"Drinking  Port,  Tom?"  said  Mr.  Andrew.  "I'll  join 
you :"  and  he  sat  down  opposite  to  him,  rubbing  his  hands 
and  pushing  back  his  hair. 

Jonathan,  entering  briskly  with  the  bill,  fell  back  a  step 
in  alarm.  The  old  gentleman,  whose  inviolacy  was  thus 
rudely  assailed,  sat  staring  at  the  intruder,  his  mouth  com- 

Sressed,  and  three  Angers  round  his  glass,  which  it  was 
oubtful  whether  he  was  not  going  to  hurl  at  him. 

"  Waiter !"  Mr.  Andrew  carelessly  hailed,  "  a  pint  of 
this  Port,  if  you  please." 

Jonathan  sought  the  countenance  of  the  old  gentleman. 

"  Do  you  hear,  Sir  ?"  cried  the  latter,  turning  his  wrath 
on  him.  "Another  pint!"  He  added:  "Take  back  the 
"bill ;"  and  away  went  Jonathan  to  relate  fresh  marvels  to 
his  mistress. 

Mr.  Andrew  then  addressed  the  old  gentleman  in  the 
most  audacious  manner. 
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"  Astonished  to  see  me  here,  Tom  ?  Dare  say  you  are. 
I  knew  you  came  somewhere  in  this  neighborhood,  and, 
as  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  very  particularly,  and  you 
wouldn't  be  visible  till  Monday,  why,  I  spied  into  two  or 
three  places,  and  here  I  am." 

You  might  see  they  were  brothers.  They  had  the  same 
bushy  eyebrows,  the  same  healthy  color  in  their  cheeks, 
the  same  thick  shoulders,  and  brisk  way  of  speaking,  and 
clear,  sharp,  though  kindly,  eyes ;  only  Tom  was  cast  in 
larger  proportions  than  Andrew,  and  had  gotten  the  gray 
furniture  of  Time  for  his  natural  wear.  JPerhaps,  too,  a 
cross  in  early  life  had  a  little  twisted  him,  and  set  his 
mouth  in  a  rueful  bunch,  out  of  which  occasionally  came 
biting  things.  Mr.  Andrew  carried  his  head  up,  and  eyed 
every  man  living  with  the  benevolence  of  a  patriarch, 
dashed  with  the  impudence  of  a  London  sparrow.  Tom 
had  a  nagging  air,  and  a  trifle  of  acridity  on  his  broad  feat- 
ures. Still,  any  one  at  a  glance  could  have  sworn  they 
were  brothers,  and  Jonathan  unhesitatingly  proclaimed  it 
at  the  Aurora  bar. 

Mr.  Andrew's  hands  were  working  together,  and  at 
them  and  at  his  face  the  old  gentleman  continued  to  look 
with  a  firmly  inteiTogating  air. 

"  Want  to  know  what  brings  me,  Tom  ?  Til  tell  you 
presently.    Hot — ^isn't  it  ?" 

"  What  the  deuce  are  you  taking  exercise  for  ?"  the  old 
gentleman  burst  out,  and,  having  unlocked  his  mouth,  he 
began  to  puff  and  alter  his  posture. 

"There  you  are,  thawed  in  a  minute!"  said  Mr.  An- 
drew. "What's  an  eccentric?  a  child  grown  gray.  It 
isn't  mine.  I  read  it  somewhere.  Ah,  here's  the  Port  I — 
good,  I'll  warrant." 

Jonathan  deferentially  uncorked,  excessive  composure 
on  his  visage.  He  arranged  the  table-cloth  to  a  nicety, 
fixed  the  bottle  with  exactness,  and  was  only  sent  scud- 
ding by  the  old  gentleman's  muttering  of:  "Eaves-drop- 
ping pie  I"  followed  by  a  short  "  Go  I"  and  even  then  he 
must  delay  to  sweep  off  a  particular  crumb. 

"  Good  it  is  I"  said  Mr.  Andrew,  rolling  the  flavor  on 
his  lips  as  he  put  down  his  glass.     "  I  follow  you  in  Port, ' 
Tom.     Elder  brother  I" 

The  old  gentleman  also  drank,  and  was  mollified  enough 
to  reply :  "  Sha'n't  follow  you  in  Parliament." 
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"Haven't  forgiven  that  yet,  Tom?" 

"  No  great  harm  done,  when  you're  silent." 

"  Ha  I  ha !     Well,  I  don't  do  much  mischief;  then." 

"  No ;  thank  your  want  of  capacity." 

Mr.  Andrew  laughed  good-humoredly.  "  Capital  place 
to  let  off  gas  in,  Tom." 

"  Thought  so.    I  shouldn't  be  safe  there," 

"  Eh  ?     Why  not  ?" 

Mr.  Andrew  expected  the  grim  joke,  and  encouraged  it. 

"  I  do  carry  some  light  about,"  the  old  gentleman  em- 
phasized, and  Mr.  Andrew  called  him  too  bad;  and  the  old 
gentleman  almost  consented  to  smile. 

"  'Gad,  vou  blow  us  up  out  of  the  House.  What  would 
you  do  in  r    Smithereens,  I  think !" 

The  old  gentleman  looked  mild  promise  of  Smithereens, 
in  that  contingency,  adding :  "  No  danger." 

"Capital  Port!"  said  Mr.  Andrew,  replenishing  the 
glasses.  "  I  ought  to  have  inquired  where  they  kept  the 
best  Port.  I  might  have  known  you'd  stick  by  it.  By- 
the-way,  talking  of  Parliament,  there's  talk  of  a  new  elec- 
tion for  Fallowfield.  You  have  a  vote  there.  Will  you 
give  it  to  Jocelyn  ?    There's  talk  of  his  standing." 

"  If  he'll  wear  petticoats,  I'll  give  him  my  vote." 

"  There  you  go,  Tom !" 

"  I  hate  masquerades.  You're  penny  trumpets  of  the 
women.  That  tattle  comes  from  the  bed-curtams.  When 
a  petticoat  steps  forward  I  give  it  my  vote,  or  else  I  but- 
ton it  up  in  my  pocket." 

This  was  probably  the  longest  speech  he  had  ever  de- 
livered at  the  Aurora.  There  was  extra  Port  in  it.  Jona- 
than, who  from  his  place  of  observation  noted  the  length 
of  time  it  occupied,  though  he  was  unable  to  gather  the 
context,  glanced  at  Mr.  Andrew  with  a  mixture  of  awe 
and  sly  satis£9U3tion.  Mr.  Andrew,  laughing,  signaled  for 
another  pint. 

"  So  you've  come  here  for  my  vote,  have  you  ?"  said  the 
old  gentleman. 

"Why,  no;  not  exactly  that,  Tom,"  Mr.  Andrew  an- 
swered,  blinking  and  passing  it  by. 

Jonathan  brought  the  fresh  pint,  and  the  old  gentleman 
filled  for  himself,  drank,  and  said  emphatically,  and  with  a 
confounding  voice : 

"Your  women  have  been  setting  you  on  me,  Sirl" 

D2 
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Mr.  Andrew  protested  that  he  was  entirely  mistaken. 

"  You're  the  puppet  of  your  women !" 
^"  Well,  Tom,  not  in  this  instance.    Here's  to  the  bache- 
lors, and  brother  Tom  at  their  head !" 

It  seemed  to  be  Mr.  Andrew's  object  to  help  his  com- 
panion to  carry  a  certain  quantity  of  Port,  as  if  he  knew  a 
vu'tue  it  had  to  subdue  him,  and  to  have  fixed  on  a  partic- 
ular measure  that  Tie  should  hold  before  he  addressed  him 
specially.     Arrived  at  this,  he  said : 

"Look  here,  Tom.  I  know  yoijr  ways.  I  shouldn't 
have  bothered  you  here ;  I  never  have  before ;  but  we 
couldn't  very  well  talk  it  over  in  business  hours ;  and,*  be- 
sides, you're  never  at  the  brewery  till  Monday,  and  the 
matter's  rather  urgent." 

"Why  don't  you  speak  like  that  in  Parliament?"  the 
old  gentleman  interposed. 

"Because  Pai'liament  isn't  my  brother,"  replied  Mr. 
Andrew.  "  You  know,  Tom,  you  never  quite  took  to  ray 
wife's  family." 

"  I'm  not  a  match  for  fine  ladies.  Nan." 

"  Well,  Harriet  would  have  taken  to  you,  Tom,  and  will 
now,  if  you'll  let  her.  Of  course,  it's  a  pity  if  she's 
ashamed  of— hem  I  You  found  it  out  about  the  Lymport 
people,  Tom,  and  you've  kept  the  secret  and  respected 
ker  feelings,  and  I  thank  you  for  it.  Women  are  odd  in 
those  things,  you  know.  She  mustn't  imagine  I've  heard 
a  whisper.    I  believe  it  would  kill  her.'* 

The  old  gentleman  shook  silently. 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  travel  over  the  kingdom,  hawking 
her  for  the  daughter  of  a  marquis  ?" 

"  Now,  don't  joke,  Tom.  I'm  serious.  Are  you  not  a 
Radical  at  heart  ?  Why  do  you  make  such  a  set  against 
the  poor  women?    What  do  we  spring  from?" 

"1  take  off  my  hat.  Nan,  when  I  see  a  cobbler's  stall." 

"  And  I,  Tom,  don't  care  a  rush  who  knows  it.  Homo 
— something ;  but  we  never  had  much  schooling.  We've 
thriven,  and  should  help  those  as  can.  We've  got  on  in 
the  world  .  .  ." 

"  Wife  come  back  from  Lymport  ?"  sneered  the  old  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr,  Andrew  hurriedly,  and  with  some  confusion,  ex- 
plained that  she  had  not  been  able  to  go,  on  account  of 
the  child. 
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"Account  of  the  child  I"  his  brother  repeated,  working 
his  chin  contemptuously.     "  Sisters  gone  ?'' 

**  They're  stopping  with  us,"  said  Mr.  Andrew,  reddening. 

^'  So  the  tailor  was  left  to  the  kites  and  the  crows.  Ah! 
hum !"  and  Tom  chuckled. 

"You're  angry  with  me,  Tom,  for  coming  here,"  said 
Mr.  Andrew.  "  I  see  what  it  is.  Thought  how  it  would 
be !     You're  offended,  old  Tom." 

"Come  where  you  like,"  returned  Tom,  "the  place  is 
open.  It's  a  fool  that  hopes  for  peace  any  where.  They 
sent  a  woman  here  to  wait  on  me,  this  day  month." 

"That's  a  shame!"  said  Mr.  Andrew,  propitiatingly. 
"  Well,  never  mind,  Tom :  the  women  are  sometimes  in 
the  way. — ^Evan  went  down  to  bury  his  father.  He's  there 
now.  You  wouldn't  see  him  when  he  was  at  the  brew- 
ery, Tom.  He's — ^upon  my  honor!  he's  a  good  young 
fellow." 

"  A  fine  young  gentleman,  Fve  no  doubt,  Nan." 

"  A  really  good  lad,  Tom.  No  nonsense.  I've  come 
here  to  speak  to  you  about  him." 

Mr.  Andrew  drew  a  letter  from  his  pocket,  pursuing: 
"Just  throw  aside  your  prejudices,  and  read  this.  It's  a 
letter  I  had  from  him  this  morning.  But  first  I  must  tell 
you  how  the  case  stands." 

"Know  more  than  you  can  tell  me.  Nan,"  said  Tom^ 
turning  over  the  flavor  of  a  gulp  of  Port. 

"Well,  then,  just  let  me  repeat  it.  He  has  been  capi- 
tally educated;  he  has  always  been  used  to  good  soci- 
ety. Well,  we  mustn't  sneer  at  it :  good  society's  better 
than  bad,  you'll  allow.  He  has  refined  tastes :  well,  you 
wouldn't  like  to  live  among  crossing-sweepers,  Tom.  He's 
clever  and  accomplished,  can  speak  and  write  in  three  lan- 
guages :  I  wish  I  had  his  abilities.  He  has  good  manners : 
well,  Tom,  you  know  you  like  them  as  well  as  any  body. 
And  now — ^but  read  for  yourself." 

"Yah !"  went  old  Tom.  "The  women  have  been  play- 
ing the  fool  with  him  since  he  was  a  baby.  Zread  his  rig- 
marole ?     No." 

Mr.  Andrew  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  opened  the  let- 
ter, saying :  "  Well,  listen ;"  and  then  he  coughed,  and  rap- 
idly skimmed  the  introductory  part.  "  Excuses  himself  for 
addressing  me-  formally — ^poor  boy !  Circumstances  have 
altered  his  position  toward  the  world :  found  his  father's 
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a£&irs  in  bad  state :  only  chance  of  paying  offfather^s  debts 
to  undertake  management  of  business,  and  bind  himself  to 
so  much  a  year.  But  there,  Tom,  if  you  won't  read  it,  you 
miss  the  poor  young  fellow's  character.  He  says  that  he 
has  forgotten  his  station :  fancied  he  was  superior  to  trade, 
but  hates  debt ;  and  will  not  allow  any  body  to  throw  dirt 
at  his  father's  name  while  he  can  work  to  clear  it ;  and  will 
sacrifice  his  pride.  *  Come,  Tom,  that's  manly,  isn't  it  ?  I 
call  it  touching,  poor  lad !" 

Manly  it  may  have  been,  but  the  touching  part  of  it  was 
a  feature  missed  in  Mr.  Andrew's  hands.  At  any  rate,  it 
did  not  appear  favorably  to  impress  Tom,  whose  chin  had 
gathered  its  ominous  puckers,  as  he  inquired : 

"  What's  the  trade  ?  he  don't  say." 

Andrew  added,  with  a  wave  of  the  hand :  "  Out  of  a  sort 
of  feeling  for  his  sisters — ^I  like  him  for  it.  Now  what  I 
want  to  ask  you,  Tom,  is,  whether  we  can't  assist  him  in 
some  way?  Why  couldn't  we  take  him  into  our  office, 
and  fix  him  there,  eh  ?  If  he  works  well — we're  both  get- 
ting old,  and  my  brats  are  chicks — we  might,  by-and-by, 
give  him  a  share." 

"Make  a  brewer  of  him?  Ha!  there'd  be  another 
mighty  sacrifice  for  his  pride !" 

"Come,  come,  Tom,"  said  Andrew,  "he's  my  wife's 
brother,  and  I'm  yours ;  and — there,  you  know  what  wo- 
men are.  They  like  to  preserve  appearances :  we  ought 
to  consider  them." 

"Preserve  appearances!"  echoed  Tom:  "ha!  who'll  do 
that  for  them  better  than  a  tailor  ?" 

Mr.  Andrew  was  an  impatient  little  man,  fitter  for  a  kind 
action  than  to  plead  a  cause.  Jeering  jarred  on  him ;  and 
from  the  moment  his  brother  began  it,  he  was  of  small 
service  to  Evan.  He  flung  back  against  the  partition  of 
the  compound,  rattling  it  to  the  disturbance  of  many  a 
quiet  digestion. 

"Tom,"  he  cried,  "I  believe  you're  a  screw!" 

"  Never  said  I  wasn't,"  rejoined  Tom,  as  he  finished  his 
Port.  "  I'm  a  bachelor,  and  sl  person — ^you're  married,  and 
an  object.  I  won't  have  the  tailor's  family  at  mfj  coat- 
taUs." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Tom,  you  don't  like  the  young 
fellow  ?  The  Countess  says  he's  half  engaged  to  an  heir- 
ess; and  he  has  a  chance  of  appointments — of  course,  no- 
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thing  may  come  of  them.  But  do  you  mean  to  say  you 
don't  like  him  for  what  he  has  done  ?" 

Tom  made  his  jaw  disagreeably  prominent.  "'Fraid 
Fm  guilty  of  that  crime." 

"And  you  that  swear  at  people  pretending  to  be  above 
their  station !"  exclaimed  Andrew.  "  I  shall  get  in  a  pas- 
sion. I  can't  stand  this.  Here,  waiter !  what  have  1  to 
pay?" 

"  Go,"  cried  the  time-honored  guest  of  the  Aurora  to 
Jonathan,  advancing. 

Andrew  pressed  the  very  roots  of  his  hair  back  from  his 
red  forehead,  and  sat  upright  and  resolute,  glancing  at 
Tom.  And  now  ensued  a  curious  scene  of  family  blood ; 
for  no  sooner  did  elderly  Tom  observe  this  bantam-like  de- 
meanor of  his  brother  than  he  ruffled  his  feathers  likewise, 
and  looked  down  on  him,  agitating  his  wig  over  a  prodig- 
ious frown.  Whereof  came  the  following  sharp  coUoquy, 
Andrew  beginning : 

"I'll  pay  off  the  debts  out  of  my  own  pocket." 

"You  can  make  a  greater  fool  of  yourself,  then?" 

"  He  sha'n't  be  a  tailor  I" 

"  He  sha'n't  be  a  brewer !" 

"  I  say  he  shall  live  like  a  gentleman !" 

"  I  say  he  shall  squat  like  a  Turk !" 

Bang  went  Andrew's  hand  on  the  table:  "Pve  pledged 
my  word,  mind !" 

Tom  made  a  counter  demonstration :  "  And  I'll  have  my 
way !" 

"  Hang  it !  I  can  be  as  eccentric  as  you,"  said  Andrew. 

"  And  I  as  much  a  donkey  as  you,  if  I  try  hard,"  said 
Tom. 

Something  of  the  cobbler's  stall  followed  this ;  tiU,  wax- 
ing furious,  Tom  sung  out  to  Jonathan,  hovering  around 
them  in  watchful  timidity,  "  More  Port  1"  and  the  words 
immediately  fell  oily  on  the  wrath  of  the  brothers :  both 
commenced  wiping  their  heads  with  their  handkerchiefs: 
the  faces  of  both  emerged  and  met,  with  a  half  laugh ;  and, 
severally  determined  to  keep  to  what  they  had  spoken, 
there  was  a  tacit  accord  between  them  to  drop  the  subject. 

Like  sunshine  after  smart  rain,  the  Port  shone  on  these 
brothers.  Like  a  voice  from  the  pastures  after  the  bellow- 
ing of  the  thunder,  Andrew's  voice  asked :  "  Got  rid  of  that 
twinge  of  the  gout,  Tom  ?  Did  you  rub  in  that  ointment  ?" 
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while  Tom*s  replied :  "  Ay ;  how  about  that  rheumatism 
of  yours  ?  Have  you  tried  that  Indy  oil  ?"  receiving  a  like 
assurance. 

The  remainder  of  the  Port  ebbed  in  meditation  and 
chance  remarks.  The  bit  of  storm  had  done  them  both 
good ;  and  Tom  especially — ^the  cynical,  carping,  grim  old 
gentleman — was  much  improved  by  the  nearer  resemblance 
of  his  manner  to  Andrew's. 

Behind  this  unaffected  fraternal  concord,  however,  the 
fact  that  they  were  pledged  to  a  race  in  eccentricity  was 
present.  They  had  been  rivals  before ;  and  anterior  to  the 
date  of  his  marriage  Andrew  had  done  odd  eclipsing  things. 
But  Andrew  required  prompting  to  it ;  he  required  to  be 
put  upon  his  mettle.  Whereas  it  was  more  nature  with 
Tom :  nature  and  the  absence  of  a  wife  gave  him  advant- 
ages over  Andrew.  Besides,  he  had  his  character  to  main- 
tain. He  had  said  the  word :  and  the  first  vanity  of  your 
born  eccentric  is,  that  he  shall  be  taken  for  infallible. 

Presently  Andrew  ducked  his  head  to  mark  the  evening 
clouds  flushing  over  the  court-yard  of  the  Aurora. 

"  Time  to  be  off,  Tom,"  he  said :  "  wife  at  home." 

"Ah !"  Tom  answered.  "  Well,  I  haven't  got  to  go  to 
bed  so  early." 

"  What  an  old  rogue  you  are,  Tom !"  Andrew  pushed 
his  elbows  forward  on  the  table  amiably.  *"Gad,  we 
haven't  drunk  wine  together  since — ^by  Jingo !  we'U  have 
another  pint." 

"  Many  as  you  like,"  said  Tom. 

Over  the  succeeding  pint  Andrew,  in  whose  veins  the 
Port  was  merry,  favored  his  brother  with  an  imitation  of 
Major  Strike,  and  indicated  his  dislike  of  that  officer.  Tom 
informed  him  that  Major  Strike  was  speculating. 

"  The  ass  eats  at  my  table,  and  treats  me  with  contempt." 

"  Just  tell  him  that  you're  putting  by  the  bones  for  him. 
He'll  want  'em." 

Then  Andrew,  with  another  glance  at  the  clouds,  now 
violet  on  a  gray  sky,  said  he  must  really  be  off.  Upon 
which  Tom  observed :  "Don't  come  here  again." 

"  You  old  rascal,  Tom !"  cried  Andrew,  swinging  over 
the  table:  "it's  quite  jolly  for  us  to  be  hob-a-nobbmg  tO: 
gether  once  more.  'Gad ! — ^no,  we  won't  though  I  I  prom- 
ised Harriet.    Eh  ?    What  say,  Tom  ?" 

"  'Nother  pint,  Nan  ?" 
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Tom  shook  his  head  in  a  roguishly-cozy,  irresistible 
way.  Andrew,  from  a  shake  of  denial  and  resolve,  fell 
into  the  same;  and  there  sat  the  two  brothers — a  jolly 
picture ! 

The  hour  was  ten  when  Andrew  Cogglesby,  comforted 
by  Tom's  remark  that  he,  Tom,  had  a  wig,  and  that  he, 
Andrew,  would  have  a  wigging,  left  the  Aurora;  and  he 
left  it  singing  a  song.  That  he  would  remember  his  match 
that  night,  few  might  like  to  wager.  Tom  Cogglesby  had 
a  better-seasoned  bachelor  head.  He  still  sat  at  his  table, 
holding  before  him  Evan's  letter,  of  which  be  had  got  pos- 
session ;  and  knocking  it  round  and  round  with  a  stroke 
of  the  forefinger,  to  the  tune  of ''  Tinker,  tailor,  soldier, 
sailor,  'pothecary,  plowboy,  thief" — each  profession  being 
sounded  as  a  corner  presented  itself  to  the  point  of  his  nail. 
After  indulging  in  this  species 'of  incantation  for  some 
length  of  time,  Tom  Cogglesby  read  the  letter  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  and  called  peremptorily  for  pen,  ink,  and 
paper. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  COUNTESS   IN  LOW  SOCIETY. 

By  dint  of  stratagems  worthy  of  a  Court  intrigue,  the 
Countess  de  Saldar  contrived  to  traverse  the  streets  of 
Lymport,  and  enter  the  house  where  she  was  bom,  un- 
suspected and  unseen,  under  cover  of  a  profusion  of  lace 
and  vail  and  mantilla,  which  only  her  heroic  resolve  to 
keep  her  beauties  hidden  from  the  profane  townspeople 
could  have  rendered  endurable  beneath  the  fervid  summer 
sun.  Dress  in  a  foreign  style  she  must,  as  without  it  she 
lost  that  sense  of  superiority,  which  was  the  only  comfoii; 
to  her  in  her  tribulations.  The  period  of  her  arrival  was 
ten  days  subsequent  to  the  burial  of  her  father.  She  had 
come  in  the  coach,  like  any  common  mortal,  and  the  coach- 
man, upon  her  request,  had  put  her  down  at  the  Govern- 
or's house,  and  the  guard  had  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
the  servant  had  informed  her  that  General  Hucklebridge 
was  not  the  Governor  of  Lymport,  nor  did  Admiral  Com- 
bleman  then  reside  in  the  town,  which  tidings,  the  coach 
being  then  out  of  sight,  it  did  not  disconcert  the  Countess 
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to  hear ;  and  she  reached  her  mother,  having  at  least  cut 
off  communication  with  the  object  of  conveyance  —  cast 
salt  on  her  many  traces,  as  it  were. 

The  Countess  kissed  her  mother,  kissed  Mrs.  Fiske,  and 
asked  sharply  for  Evan.  Mrs.  Fiske  let  her  know  that 
Evan  was  in  the  house. 

"Where?"  inquired  the  Countess.  "I  have  news  of 
the  utmost  importance  for  him.    I  must  see  him." 

"  Where  is  he,* aunt?"  said  Mrs.  Fiske.  "In  the  shop, 
I  think ;  I  wonder  he  did  not  see  you  passing,  Louisa." 

The  Countess  went  bolt  down  into  a  chair. 

"  Go  to  him,  Jane,"  said  Mrs.  Mel.  "  Tell  him  Louisa 
is  here,  and  don't  return." 

Mrs.  Fiske  departed,  and  the  Countess  smiled. 

"  Thank  you.  Mamma !  you  know  I  never  could  bear 
that  odious,  vulgar  little  nvoman.  Oh  the  heat  1  You  talk 
of  Portugal !  -^d  oh !  poor  dear  Papa !  what  I  have  suf- 
fered 1" 

Flapping  her  laces  for  air,  and  wiping  her  eyes  for  sor- 
row, the  Countess  poured  a  flood  of  sympathy  into  her 
mother's  ears,  and  then  said : 

"  But  you  have  made  a  great  mistake,  Mamma,  in  allow- 
ing Evan  to  put  his  foot  into  that  place.  He — ^beloved  of 
an  heiress !  Why,  if  an  enemy  should  hear  of  it,  it  would 
ruin  him — positively  blast  him — forever.  And  that  she 
loves  him  I  have  proof  positive.  Yes ;  with  all  her  frank- 
ness, the  little  thmg  can  not  conceal  that  from  me  now. 
She  loves  him!  And  I  desire  you  to  guess.  Mamma, 
whether  rivals  will  not  abound?  And  what  enemy  so 
much  to  be  dreaded  as  a  rival  ?  And  what  revelation  so 
awful  as  that  he  has  stood  in  a — ^in  a — boutique  ?" 

Mrs.  Mel  maintained  her  usual  attitude  for  listening.  It 
had  occurred  to  her  that  it  might  do  no  good  to  tell  the 
grand  lady,  her  daughter,  of  Evan's  resolution,  so  she  sim- 
ply said,  "  It  is  discipline  for  him,"  and  left  her  to  speak  a 
private  word  with  the  youth. 

Timidly  the  Countess  inspected  the  furniture  of  tho 
apartment,  taking  chills  at  the  dingy  articles  she  saw,  in 
the  midst  of  her  heat.  That  she  should  have  sprung  from 
this  I  The  thought  was  painful ;  still  she  could  forgive 
Providence  so  much.  But  should  it  ever  be  known  she 
had  sprung  from  this!  Alas!  she  felt  she  never  could 
pardon  sudi  a  dire  betrayal.   She  had  come  in  good  spirits, 
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but  the  mention  of  Evan's  backsliding  had  troubled  her 
extremely ;  and  though  she  did  not  say  to  herself,  "  What 
was  the  benefit  resulting  from  her  father's  dying,  if  Evan 
would  be  so  base-minded  ?"  she  thought  the  thing  indef- 
initely, and  was  forming  the  words  on  her  mouth,  "  One 
Harrington  in  a  shop  is  equal  to  all !"  when  Evan  appeared, 
alone. 

"Why,  goodness  gracious!  where's  your  mustache?" 
cried  the  Countess. 

"  Grone  the  way  of  hair !"  said  Evan,  coldly,  stooping  to 
her  forehead. 

^'  Such  a  distinction !"  the  Countess  continued,  reproach- 
fully. "Why,  mon  Dieu!  one  could  hardly  tell  you,  as 
you  look  now,  from  the  very  commonest  tradesman — ^if 
you  were  not  rather  handsome  and  something  of  a  figure. 
It's  a  disguise,  Evan — do  you  know  that  ?'* 

"  And  I've  parted  with  itr— that's  all,"  said  Evan.  "  No 
more  disguises  for  me !" 

The  Countess  immediately  took  his  arm,  and  walked 
with  him  to  a  window.  His  face  was  certainly  changed. 
Murmuring  that  the  air  of  Lymport  was  bad  for  him,  and 
that  he  must  leave  it  instantly,  she  bade  him  sit  and  attend 
to  what  she  was  about  to  say. 

"  While  you  have  been  here,  degenerating,  Evan,  day  by 
d*iy — ^as  you  always  do  out  of  my  sight — degenerating  I  no 
less  a  word ! — ^I  have  been  slaving  in  your  interests.  Yes ; 
I  have  forced  the  Jocelyns  socially  to  acknowledge  us.  I 
have  not  slept ;  I  have  eaten  bare  morsels.  Do  abstinence 
and  vigils  clear  the  wits?  I  know  not;  but  indeed  they 
have  enabled  me  to  do  more  in  a  week  than  would  sufi^ce 
for  a  lifetime.  Hark  to  me.  I  have  discovered  Rose's  se- 
cret. Si!  It  is  so!  Rose  loves  you.  You  blush;  you 
blush  like  a  girl.  She  loves  you,  and  you  have  let  yourself 
be  seen  in  a  shop!  Contrast  me  the  two  things.  Oh!  in 
verity,  dreadful  as  it  is,  one  could  almost  laugh.  But  the 
moment  I  lose  sight  of  you,  my  instructions  vanish  as  quick- 
ly as  that  hair  on  your  superior  lip,  which  took  such  time 
to  perfect.  Alas!  you  must  grow  it  again  immediately. 
Use  any  perfumer's  contrivance.  Rowland !  I  have  great 
faith  in  Rowland.  Without  him,  I  believe,  there  would 
have  been  many  bald  women  committing  suicide!  You 
remember  the  bottle  I  gave  to  the  Count  de  Villa  Flor? 
*  Countess,'  he  said  to  me,  *you  have  saved  this  egg-shell 
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from  a  crack,  by  helping  to  cover  it' — for  so  he  called  his 
head — the  top,  you  know,  was  beginning  to  shine  like  an 
egg.  And  I  do  fear  me  he  would  have  done  it.  Ah !  you 
do  not  conceive  what  the  dread  of  baldness  is !  To  a  wo- 
man, death — death  is  preferable  to  baldness !  Baldness  is 
death !  And  a  wig — a  wig !  Oh,  horror  1  total  extinction 
is  better  than  to  rise  again  in  a  wig!  But  you  are  young, 
and  play  with  hair.  But  I  was  saying,  I  went  to  see  the 
Jocelyns.  I  was  introduced  to  Sir  Franks  and  his  lady 
and  the  wealthy  grandmother.  And  I  have  an  invitation 
for  you,  Evan ! — you  unmannered  boy,  that  do  not  bow  I 
A  gentle  incline  forward  of  the  shoulders,  and  the  eyes 
fixed  softly,  your  upper  lids  drooping  triflingly,  as  if  you 
thanked  with  gentle  sincerity,  but  were  indifferent.  Well, 
well,  if  you  will  not !  An  invitation  for  you  to  spend  part 
of  the  autumn  at  Beckley  Court,  the  ancestral  domain, 
where  there  will  be  company — ^the  nobles  of  the  land! 
Consider  that.  You  say  it  was  bold  in  me  to  face  them 
after  that  horrible  man  committed  us  on  board  the  vessel  ? 
A  Harrington  is  any  thing  but  a  coward.  I  did  go — ^and 
because  I  am  devoted  to  your  interests.  That  very  morn- 
ing I  saw  announced  in  the  paper,  just  beneath  poor  An- 
drew's hand,  as  he  held  it  up  at  the  breakfast-table  reading 
it,  I  saw  among  the  deaths.  Sir  Abraham  Harrington,  of 
Torquay,  Baronet,  of  quinsy !  Twice  that  good  man  has 
come  to  my  rescue !  Oh !  I  welcomed  him  as  a  piece  of 
Providence !  I  turned  and  said  to  Harriet, '  I  see  they 
have  put  poor  Papa  in  the  paper.'    Harriet  was  staggered. 

1  took  the  paper  from  Andrew,  and  pointed  it  to  her.  She 
has  no  readiness.  She  has  had  no  foreign  training.  She 
could  not  comprehend,  and  Andrew  stood  on  tip-toe  and 
peeped.  He  has  a  bad  cough,  and  coughed  himself  black 
in  the  face.  I  attribute  it  to  excessive  bad  manners  and 
his  cold  feelings.  He  left  the  room.  I  reproached  Har- 
riet. But,  oh !  the  singularity  of  the  excellent  fortune  of 
such  an  event  at  such  a  time !  It  showed  that  our  Har- 
rington luck  had  not  forsaken  us.  I  hurried  to  the  Joce- 
lyns instantly.  Of  course  it  cleared  away  any  suspicions 
aroused  in  them  by  that  horrible  man  on  board  the  vessel. 
And  the  tears  I  wept  for  Sir  Abraham,  Evan,  in  verity 
they  were  tears  of  deep  and  sincere  gratitude!  What 
is  your  mouth  knitting  the  corners  at  ?  Are  yon  laugh- 
ing ?" 
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Evan  hastily  composed  his  visage  to  the  melancholy  that 
was  no  counterfeit  in  him  just  then. 

"Yes,"  continued  the  Countess,  easily  reassured,  "I  shall 
ever  feel  a  debt  to  Sir  Abraham  Harrington,  of  Torquay. 
I  dare  say  we  are  related  to  him.  At  least,  he  has  done  us 
more  service  than  many  a  rich  and  titled  relative.  No  one 
supposes  he  would  acknowledge  poor  Papa.  I  can  forgive 
him  that !  Evan !"  the  Countess  pointed  out  her  finger 
with  mournful  and  impressive  majesty, "  as  we  look  down 
on  that  monkey,  people  of  rank  and  consideration  in  society 
look  on  what  poor  dear  Papa  was." 

This  was  partly  true,  for  Jacko  sat  on  a  chair,  in  his  fa- 
vorite attitude,  copied  accurately  from  the  workmen  of  the 
establishment  at  their  labor  with  needle  and  thread.  Grow- 
ing cognizant  of  the  infamy  of  his  posture,  the  Countess 
begged  Evan  to  drive  him  out  of  her  sight,  and  took  a 
sniff  at  her  smelling-bottle. 

She  went  on :  "Now,  dear  Van,  you  would  hear  of  your 
sweet  Rose  ?" 

"Not  a  word !"  Evan  hastily  answered. 

"  Why,  what  does  this  indicate  ?  Whims !  Then,  you 
do  love  ?" 

"I  tell  you,  Louisa,  I  don't  want  to  hear  a  word  of  any 
of  them,"  said  Evan,  with  an  angi*y  gleam  in  his  eyes. 
"They  are  nothing  to  me,  nor  I  to  them.  I — my  walk  in 
life  is  not  theirs." 

"Faint  heart!  faint  heart!"  the  Countess  lifted  a  pro- 
verbial forefinger. 

"  Thank  Heaven,  I  shall  have  the  consolation  of  not  go- 
ing about,  and  bowing  and  smirking  like  an  impostor  1" 
Evan  exclaimed. 

There  was  a  wider  intelligence  in  the  Countess's  arrested 
gaze  than  she  chose  to  fashion  into  speech. 

"  I  knew,"  she  said,  "  I  knew  how  the  air  of  this  horrible 
Lymport  would  act  on  you.  But  while  I  live,  Evan,  you 
shall  not  sink  in  the  sludge.  You,  with  all  the  pains  I  have 
lavished  on  you !  and  with  your  presence ! — for  you  have  a 
presence — so  rare  among  young  men  in  this  England! 
You,  who  have  been  to  a  Court,  and  interchanged  bows 
with  duchesses,  and  I  know  not  what  besides — nay,  I  do 
not  accuse  you ;  but  if  you  had  not  been  a  mere  boy,  and 
an  English  boy — poor  Eugenia  herself  confessed  to  me  that 
you  had  a  look — a  tender  cleaving  of  the  underlids — ^that 
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made  her  catch  her  hand  to  her  heart  sometimes:  it  re- 
minded her  so  acutely  of  false  Belmarana.  Could  you  have 
had  a  greater  compliment  than  that  ?  You  shall  not  stop 
here  another  day !" 

"  True,"  said  Evan, "  for  I'm  going  to  London  to-night." 

"  Not  to  London,"  the  Countess  returned,  with  a  con- 
quering glance,  "  but  to  Beckley  Court — ^and  with  me." 

"  To  London,  Louisa,  with  Mr.  Goren." 

Again  the  Countess  eyed  him  largely ;  but  took,  as  it 
were,  a  side  path  from  her  broad  thought,  saying :  "  Yes, 
fortunes  are  made  in  London,  if  you  would  they  should  be 
rapid." 

She  meditated.  At  that  moment  D:mdy  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  called  outside :  "  Please,  master,  Mr.  Goren  says 
there's  a  gentleman  in  the  shop — wants  to  see  you." 

"Very  well,"  replied  Evan,  moving.  He  was  swung 
violently  round. 

The  Countess  had  clutched  him  by  the  arm.  A  fearful 
expression  was  on  her  face. 

"  Whither  do  you  go  ?"  she  said. 

"  To  the  shop,  Louisa." 

Too  late  to  arrest  the  villainous  word,  she  pulled  at  him. 
*'  Are  you  quite  insane  ?  Consent  to  be  seen  by  a  gentle- 
man there  f  What  has  come  to  you  ?  You  must  be  luna- 
tic!    Are  we  all  to  be  utterly  ruined — disgraced?" 

"  Is  my  mother  to  starve  ?"  said  Evan. 

"  Absurd  rejoinder  I  No !  You  should  have  sold  every 
thing  here  before  this.  She  can  live  with  Harriet — she — 
once  out  of  this  horrible  element — she  would  not  show  it. 
But,  Evan,  you  are  getting  away  from  me :  you  are  not 
going? — speak !" 

"  I  am  going,"  said  Evan. 

The  Countess  clung  to  him,  exclaiming :  "  Never,  while 
I  have  the  power  to  detain  you !"  but  as  he  was  firm  and 
strong,  she  had  recourse  to  her  woman's  aids,  and  burst 
into  a  storm  of  sobs  on  his  shoulder — a  scene  of  which 
Mrs.  Mel  was,  for  some  seconds,  a  composed  spectator. 

"  What's  the  matter  now  ?"  said  Mrs.  Mel. 

Evan  impatiently  explained  the  case.  Mrs.  Mel  desired 
her  daughter  to  avoid  being  ridiculous,  and  making  two 
fools  in  her  family;  and  at  the  same  time  that  she  told 
Evan  there  was  no  occasion  for  him  to  go,  contrived,  with 
a  look,  to  make  the  advice  a  command.    He,  in  that  state 
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of  mind  when  one  takes  bitter  delight  in  doing  an  abhorred 
duty,  was  hardly  willing  to  be  submissive ;  but  the  despair 
of  the  Countess  reduced  him,  and  for  her  sake  he  consent- 
ed to  forego  the  sacrifice  of  his  pride,  which  was  now  his 
sad,  sole  pleasure.  Feeling  him  linger,  the  Countess  re- 
laxed her  grasp.  Hers  were  tears  that  dried  as  soon  as 
they  had  served  their  end ;  and,  to  give  him  the  full  bene- 
fit of  his  conduct,  she  said :  "  I  knew  Evan  would  be  per- 
suaded by  me." 

Evan  pitifully  pressed  her  hand,  and  sighed. 

"Tea  is  on  the  table  down  siairs,"  said  Mrs.  Mel.  "I 
have  cooked  something  for  you,  Louisa.  Do  you  sleep 
here  to-night  ?" 

"  Can  I  tell  you,  Mamma !"  murmured  the  Countess.  "I 
am  dependent  on  our  Evan." 

"  Oh !  well,  we  will  eat  first,"  said  Mrs.  Mel,  and  they 
went  to  the  table  below,  the  Countess  begging  her  mother 
.  to  drop  titles  in  designating  her  to  the  servants,  which 
caused  Mrs.  Mel  to  say: 

"  There  is  but  one.  I  do  the  cooking,"  and  the  Countess, 
ever  disposed  to  flatter  and  be  suave,  even  when  stung  by 
a  fact  or  a  phrase,  added : 

"  And  a  beautiful  cook  you  used  to  be,  dear  Mamma !" 

At  the  table,  awaiting  them,  sat  Mrs.  Wishaw,  Mrs. 
Fiske,  and  Mr.  Goren,  who  soon  found  themselves  envel- 
oped in  the  Countess's  graciousness.  Mr.  Goren  would 
talk  of  trade,  and  compare  Lymport  business  with  Londo||, 
and  the  Countess,  lollily  interested  in  his  remarks,  drew 
him  out  to  disgust  her  brother.  Mrs.  Wishaw,  in  whom 
the  Countess  at  once  discovered  a  frivolous,  pretentious 
woman  of  the  moneyed  trading  class,  she  treated  as  one 
who  was  alive  to  society,  and  surveyed  matters  from  a  sta- 
tion in  the  world,  leading  her  to  think  that  she  tolerated 
Mr.  Goren,  as  a  lady  Christian  of  the  highest  rank  should 
tolerate  the  insects  that  toil  for  us.  Mrs.  Fiske  was  not  so 
tractable,  for  Mrs.  Fiske  was  hostile  and  aimed.  Mrs. 
*  Fiske  adored  the  great  Mel,  and  she  had  never  loved 
Louisa.  Hence  she  scorned  Louisa  on  account  of  her  late 
behavior  toward  her  dead  parent.  The  Countess  saw 
through  her,  and  labored  to  be  friendly  with  her,  while 
she  rendered  her  disagreeable  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Wishaw, 
and  let  Mrs.  Wishaw  perceive  that  sympathy  was  possible 
between  them ;  manoeuvring  a  trifle  too  delicate,  perhaps. 
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for  the  people  present,  but  sufficient  to  blind  its  keen-wit- 
ted author  to  the  something  that  was  being  concealed  from 
herself,  of  which  something,  nevertheless,  her  senses  ap- 
prehensively warned  her ;  and  they  might  have  spoken  to 
her  wits,  but  that  mortals  can  not,  unaided,  guess,  or  will 
not,  unless  struck  in  the  face  by  the  fact,  credit,  what  is  to 
their  minds  the  last  horror. 

"  I  came  down  in  the  coach,  quite  accidental,  with  this 
gentleman,"  said  Mrs.  Wishaw,  fanning  a  cheek  and  nod- 
ding at  Mr.  Goren.  "  I'm  an  old  flame  of  dear  Mel's.  I 
knew  him  when  he  was  an  apprentice  in  London.  Now, 
wasn't  it  odd  ?  Your  mother — ^I  suppose  I  must  call  you 
'  My  lady  ?' " 

The  Countess  breathed  a  tender  "spare  me,"  with  a 
smile  that  added,  "  among  friends !" 

Mrs.  Wishaw  resumed :  "  Your  mother  was  an  old  flame 
of  this  gentleman's,  I  found  out.  So  there  were  two  old 
flames,  and  I  couldn't  help  thinking  I  But  I  was  so  glad 
to  have  seen  dear  Mel  once  more." 

"  Ah !"  sighed  the  Countess. 

"He  was  always  a  martial-looking  man,  and,  laid. out,  he 
was  quite  imposing.  I  declare,  I  cried  so,  as  it  reminded 
me  of  when  I  couldn't  have  him,  for  he  had  nothing  but 
his  legs  and  arms — and  I  married  Wishaw.  But  it's  a 
comfort  to  think  I  have  been  of  some  service  to  dear,  dear 
Mel  I  for  Wishaw's  a  man  of  accounts  and  payments,  and 
I^knew  Mel  had  cloth  from  him,  and,"  the  lady  suggested 
bills  delayed,  with  two  or  three  nods,  "  you  know !  and  I'll 
do  ray  best  for  his  son." 

"  You  are  kind,"  said  the  Countess,  smiling  interaally  at 
the  vulgar  creature's  misconception  of  Evan's  requirements. 

"Did  he  ever  talk  much  about  Mary  Fence?"  asked 
Mrs,  Wishaw.  "  Polly  Fence,  he  used  to  say, '  Sweet  Polly 
Fence  1' " 

"  Oh !  I  think  so.    Frequently,"  observed  the  Countess. 

Mrs.  Fiske  primmed  her  mouth.  She  had  never  heard 
the  great  Mel  allude  to  the  name  of  Fence. 

The  Goren  croak  was  heard : 

"  Painters  have  painted  out '  Melchisedec'  this  afternoon. 
Yes — ah  1    In  and  out — as  the  saying  goes." 

Here  was  an  opportunity  to  mortify  the  Countess. 

Mrs.  Fiske  placidly  remarked :  "  Have  we  the  other  put 
up  in  its  stead  ?    It's  shorter." 
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A  twinge  of  weakness  had  made  Evan  request  that  the 
name  of  Evan  Harrington  should  not  decorate  the  shop- 
front  till  he  had  turned  his  back  on  it  for  a  time.  Mrs.  Mel 
crushed  her  venomous  niece. 

"  What  have  you  to  do  with  such  things  ?  Shine  in  your 
own  af^irs  first,  Ann,  before  you  meddle  with  others." 

Relieved  at  hearing  that  "  Melchisedec"  was  painted  out, 
and  unsuspicious  of  the  announcement  that  should  replace 
it,  the  Countess  asked  Mrs.  Wishaw  if  she  thought  Evan 
like  her  dear  Papa. 

"  So  like,"  returned  the  lady, "  that  I  would  not  be  alone 
with  him  yet  for  worlds.  I  should  expect  him  to  be  mak- 
ing love  to  me ;  for,  you  know,  my  dear— I  must  be  famil- 
iar— ^Mel  never  could  be  alone  with  you,  without! — It  was 
his  nature.  Z  speak  of  him  before  marriage.  But,  if  I  can 
trust  myself  with  him,  I  shall  take  charge  of  Mr.  Evan,  and 
show  him  some  London  society." 

"That  is  indeed  kind,"  said  the  Countess,  glad  of  a  thick 
vail  for  the  utterance  of  her  contempt.  "  Evan,  though,  I 
fear,  will  be  rather  engaged.  His  friends,  the  Jocel)ms 
of  Beckley  Court,  will,  I  fear,  hardly  dispense  with  him : 
and  Lady  Splenders — ^you  know  her  ?  the  Marchioness  of 
Splenders  ?  No  ? — ^by  repute,  at  least :  a  most  beautiful 
and  most  fascinating  woman ;  report  of  him  alone  has  in* 
duced  her  to  say  that  Evan  must  and  shall  form  a  part  of 
her  autunmal  gathering  at  Splenders  Castle.  And  how  he 
is  to  get  out  of  it  I  can  not  tell.  But  I  am  sure  his  mul- 
titudinous engagements  will  not  prevent  his  paying  due 
court  to  Mistress  Wishaw." 

As  the  Countess  intended.  Mistress  Wishaw's  vanity  was 
reproved,  and  her  ambition  excited :  a  pretty  double-stroke, 
only  possible  to  dexterous  players. 

The  lady  rejoined  that  she  hoped  so,  she  was  sure ;  and 
forthwith  (because  she  suddenly  seemed  to  possess  him 
more  than  his  son)  launched  upon  Mel's  incomparable 
personal  attractions.  This  caused  the  Countess  to  enlarge 
upon  Evan's  vast  personal  prospects.  They  talked  across 
each  other  a  little,  till  the  Countess  remembered  her  breed- 
ing, allowed  Mrs.  Wishaw  to  run  to  an  end  in  hollow  ex- 
clamations, and  put  a  finish  to  the  undeclared  controversy 
by  a  traverse  of  speech,  as  if  she  were  taking  up  the  most 
important  subject  of  their  late  colloquy.  "  But  Evan  is 
not  in  his  own  hands — ^he  is  in  the  hands  of  a  lovely  young 
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woman,  I  must  tell  you.  He  belongs  to  her,  and  not  to  us. 
You  have  heard  of  Rose  Jocelyn,  the  celebrated  heiress  ?'* 

"  Engaged  ?"  Mrs.  Wishaw  whispered,  aloud. 

The  Countess,  an  adept  in  the  lie  implied — practiced  by 
her,  that  she  might  not  subject  herself  to  future  punishment 
(in  which  she  was  so  devout  a  believer  that  she  condemned 
whole  hosts  to  it),  deeply  smiled. 

"  Really !"  said  Mrs.  Wishaw,  and  was  about  to  inquire 
why  Evan,  withithese  brilliant  expectations,  could  think  of 
trade  and  tailoring,  when  the  young  man,  whose  forehead 
had  been  growing  black,  jumped  up  and  quitted  them, 
thus  breaking  the  harmony  of  the  table ;  and  as  the  Counts 
ess  had  said  enough,  she  turned  the  conversation  to  the  al- 
ways welcome  theme  of  low  society.  She  broached  death 
and  corpses ;  and  became  extremely  interesting,  and  very 
sympathetic :  the  only  difference  between  the  ghostly  an- 
ecdotes she  related  and  those  of  the  other  ladies  being 
that  her  ghosts  were  all  of  them  titled,  and  walked  mostly 
under  the  burden  of  a  coronet.  For  instance,  there  was 
the  Portuguese  Marquis  de  Col.  He  had  married  a  Span- 
ish wife,  whose  end  was  mysterious.  Undressing,  on  the 
night  of  the  anniversary  of  her  death,  and  on  the  point  of 
getting  into  bed,  he  beheld  the  dead  woman  lying  on  her 
back  before  him.  All  night  long  he  had  to  sleep  with  this 
freezing  phantom !  Regularly,  every  fresh  anniversary,  he 
had  to  endure  the  same  penance,  no  matter  where  he  might 
be,  or  in  what  strange  bed.  On  one  occasion,  when  he 
took  the  live  for  the  dead,  a  curious  thing  occurred,  which 
the  Countess  scrupled  less  to  relate  than  would  men  to 
hint  at.  Ghosts  were  the  one  childish  enjoyment  Mrs.  Mel 
allowed  herself,  and  she  listened  to  her  daughter  intently, 
ready  to  cap  any  narrative;  but  Mrs. Fiske  stopped  the 
flood. 

"  You  have  improved  on  Peter  Smithers,  Louisa,"  she 
said. 

The  Countess  turned  to  her  mildly. 

"  You  are  certainly  thinking  of  Peter  Smithers,"  Mrs. 
Fiske  continued,  bracing  her  shoulders.  "Surely,  you  re- 
member poor  Peter,  Louisa  ?  An  old  flame  of  your  own ! 
He  was  going  to  kill  himself,  but  married  a  Devonshire 
woman,  and  they  had  disagreeables,  and  she  died,  and  hs 
was  undressing,  and  saw  her  there  in  the  bed,  and  wouldn't 
get  into  it,  and  had  the  mattress,  and  the  curtains,  and  the 
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counterpanes,  and  every  thing  burned.    He  told  us  it  him* 
self.    You  must  remember  it,  Louisa  ?'' 

The  Countess  remembered  nothing  of  the  sort.  "No 
doabt  could  exist  of  its  having  been  the  Portuguese  Mar- 
quis de  Col,  because  he  had  confided  to  her  the  whole  af- 
fair, and  indeed  come  to  her,  as  his  habit  was,  to  ask  her 
what  he  could  possibly  do,  under  the  circumstances.  Jf 
Mrs.  Fiske's  friend,  who  married  the  Devonshire  person, 
had  seen  the  same  thing,  the  coincidenib  was  yet  more 
extraordinary  than  the  case.  Mrs.  Fiske  said  it  assuredly 
was,  and  glanced  at  her  aunt,  who,  as  the  Countess  now 
rose,  declaring  she  must  speak  to  Evan,  chid  Mrs.  Fiske, 
and  wished  her  and  Peter  Smithers  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea. 

^^  No,  no,  Mamma,"  said  the  Countess,  laughing,  ^^  that 
would  hardly  be  proper,"  and  before  Mrs.  Fiske  could  re- 
ply, escaped  to  complain  to  Evan  of  the  vulgarity  of  those 
women* 

She  was  not  prepared  for  the  burst  of  wrath  with  which 
Evan  met  her. 

"Louisa,"  said  he,  taking  her  wrist  sternly,  "you  have 
done  a  thing  I.  can't  forgive.  I  find  it  hard  to  bear  dis- 
grace  myself:  I  will  not  consent  to  bring  it  upon  others. 
Why  did  you  dare  to  couple  Miss  Jocelyn's  name  with 
mme?" 

The  Countess  gave  him  out  her  arm's  length.  "Speak 
on,  Yan,"  she  said,  adiniring  him  with  a  bright  gaze. 

"Answer  me,  Louisa;  and  don't  take  me  for  a  fool  any 
more,"  he  pursued.  "You  have  coupled  Miss  Jocelyn's 
name  with  mine  in ,  company,  and  I  insist  now  upon  your 
giving  me  your  promise  to  abstain  from  doing  it  any 
where,  before  Miy  body." 

"If  she  saw  you  at  this  instant,  Van,"  returned  the  in- 
corrigible Countess^ "  would  she  desire  it,  think  you  ?  Oh  i 
I  must  make  you  angry  before  her,  I  see  that  I  Tou  have 
your  father's  frown.  You  surpass  him,  for  your  delivery 
IB  more  correct,  and  equally  fluent.  And  if  a  woman  is 
momentarily  melted  by  softness  in  a  man,  she  is  forever 
subdued  by  boldness  and  bravery  of  mien." 

Evan  dropped  her  hand.  "  Miss  Jocelyn  has  done  me 
the  honor  to  call  me  her  friend.  That  was  in  other  days." 
His  lip  quivered.  "I  shall  not  see  Miss  Jocelyn  again. 
Yes;  I  would  lay  down  my  life  for  her;  but  tliat's  idle 
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talk.  No  such  chance  will  ever  come  to  me.  But  I  can 
save  her  from  being  spoken  of  in  alliance  with  me,  and 
what  I  am,  and  I  tell  you,  Louisa,  I  will  not  have  it."  Say- 
ing which,  and  while  he  looked  harshly  at  her,  wounded 
pnde  bled  through  his  eyes. 

She  was  touched.  "  Sit  down,  dear ;  I  must  explain  to 
you,  and  make  you  happy  against  your  will,"  she  said,  in 
another  voice,  and  an  English  accent.  "  The  mischief  is 
done,  Van.  If  you  do  not  want  Rose  Jocelyn  to  love  you, 
you  must  undo  it  in  your  own  way.  I  am  not  easily  de- 
ceived. On  the  morning  I  went  to  her  house  in  town  she 
took  me  aside  and  spoke  to  me.  Not  a  confession  in 
words.  The  blood  in  her  cheeks,  when  I  mentioned  you, 
did  that  for  her.  Everjr  thing  about  you  she  must  know 
— ^how  you  bore  your  grief,  and  all.  And  not  in  her  usual 
free  manner,  but  timidly,  as  if  she  feared  a  surprise,  or 
feared  to  be  wakened  to  the  secret  in  her  bosom  she  half 
suspects.  '  Tell  him !'  she  said,  '  I  hope  he  will  not  forget 
me.' » 

The  Countess  was  interrupted  by  a  great  sob ;  for  the 
picture  of  frank  Rose  Jocelyn  changed,  and  soft,  and,  as  it 
were,  shadowed  under  a  vail  of  bashful  regard  for  him,  so 
filled  the  young  man  with  sorrowful  tenderness,  that  he 
trembled,  and  was  as  a  child. 

Marking  the  impression  she  had  produced  on  him,  and 
having  worn  off  that  which  he  had  produced  on  her,  the 
Countess  resumed  the  art  in  her  style  of  speech,  easier  to 
her  than  nature. 

*'  So  the  sweetest  of  Roses  may  be  yours,  dear  Van ;  and 
you  have  her  in  a  gold  setting,  to  wear  on  your  heart. 
Are  you  not  enviable  ?  I  will  not — ^no,  I  will  not  tell  you 
she  is  perfect.  I  must  fashion  the  sweet  young  creature. 
Though  I  am  very  ready  to  admit  that  she  is  much  im- 
proved by  this — shall  I  call  it,  desired  consummation  ?" 

Evan  could  listen  no  more.  Such  a  struggle  was  rising 
in  his  breast :  the  effort  to  quench  what  the  Countess  had 
so  fiercely  kindled :  passionate  desire  to  look  on  Rose  but 
for  one  lightning  flash :  desire  to  look  on  her,  and  muffled 
sense  of  shame  twin-born  with  it:  wild  love  and  leaden 
misery  mixed :  dead  hopelessness  and  vivid  hope.  Up  to 
the  neck  in  Purgatory,  but  his  soul  saturated  with  visions 
of  Bliss  1  The  fair  orb  of  Love  was  all  that  was  wanted 
to  complete  his  planetary  state,  and  aloft  it  sprang,  show- 
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ing  many  faint,  fair  tracts  to  him,  and  piling  huge  dark- 
nesses. 

As  if  in  search  of  something,  he  suddenly  went  from 
the  room. 

"  I  have  intoxicated  the  poor  boy,"  said  the  Comitess, 
and  consulted  an  attitude  by  the  evening  light  in  a  mirror. 
Approving  the  result,  she  rang  for  her  mother,  and  sat  with 
her  tin  dark,  telling  her  she  could  not  and  would  not  leave 
her  dear  Mamma  that  night.  At  the  supper-table  Evan 
did  not  appear,  and  Mr.  Goren,  after  taking  counsel  of 
Mrs.  Mel,  dispersed  the  news  that  Evan  was  off  to  Lon- 
don. On  the  road  again,  with  a  purse  just  as  ill  furnished, 
and  in  his  breast  the  light  that  sometimes  leads  gentlemen, 
as  well  as  ladies,  astray. 


CHAPTER  X. 

MT  GENTLEMAN  ON  THE  BOAD  AGAIN. 

On  a  mile-stone,  under  the  moonlight,  crouched  the 
figure  of  a  woman,  huddled  with  her  head  against  her 
knees,  and  careless  hair  falling  to  the  summer's  dust. 
Evan  came  upon  this  sight  within  a  few  miles  of  Fallow- 
field.  At  first  he  was  rather  startled,  for  he  had  inherited 
superstitious  emotions  from  his  mother,  and  the  road  was 
lone,  the  moon  full.  He  went  up  to  her  and  spoke  a  gen- 
tle word,  which  provoked  no  reply.  He  ventured  to  put 
his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  continuing  softly  to  address  her. 
She  was  flesh  and  blood.  Evan  stooped  his  head  to  catch 
a  whisper  from  her  mouth,  but  nothing  save  a  heavier  fall 
of  the  breath  she  took,  as  of  one  pamfuUy  waking,  was 
heard. 

A  misery  beyond  our  own  is  a  wholesome  picture  for 
youth,  and  though  we  may  not  for  the  moment  compare 
the  deep  with  the  lower  deep,  we,  if  we  have  a  heart  for 
outer  sorrows,  can  forget  ourselves  in  it.  Evan  had  just 
been  accusing  the  heavens  of  conspiracy  to  disgrace  him. 
Those  patient  heavens  had  listened,  as  is  their  wont.  They 
had  viewed  and  had  not  been  disordered  by  his  mental 
frenzies.  It  is  certainly  hard  that  they  do  not  come  down 
to  us,  and  condescend  to  tell  us  what  they  mean,  and  be 
dnmfounded  by  the  perspicuity  of  our  arguments — the 
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argument,  for  instance,  that  they  have  not  fashioned  us 
for  the  science  of  the  shears,  and  do  yet  impel  us  to  wield 
them.  Nevertheless,  they  to  whom  mortal  life  has  ceased 
to  be  a  long  matter  perceive  that  our  appeals  for  convic- 
tion are  answered — ^now  and  then  very  closely  upon  the 
call.  When  we  have  cast  off  the  scales  of  hope  and  fancy, 
and  surrender  our  claims  on  mad  chance;  when  the  wild 
particles  of  this  universe  consent  to  march  as  they  are  di- 
rected, it  is  given  them  to  see — ^if  they  see  at  all — ^that 
some  plan  is  working  out:  that  the  heavens,  icy  as  they 
are  to  the  pangs  of  our  blood,  have  been  throughout  speak- 
ing to  our  souls ;  and,  according  to  the  strength  there  ex- 
isting, we  learn  to  comprehend  them.  But  their  language 
is  an  element  of  Time,  whom  primarily  we  have  to  know. 
Thus,  a  gray  tailor — ^for  in  our  noble  days  we  may  suppose 
such  a  person  gifted  with  that  to  which  they  address  them- 
selves—a tailor  in  the  flourishing  of  the  almond-tree,  who 
looks  back  on  a  period  when  he  summoned  the  bright 
heavens  to  consider  his  indignant  protest  against  the  ca- 
reer they  have  marked  out  for  him;  does  he  not  hear  huge 
shouts  of  laughter  echoing  round  and  round  the  blue  ethe- 
real dome  ?    Yet  they  listened,  and  silently  I 

Evan  Harrington  was  young.  He  wished  not  to  clothe 
the  generation.  What  was  to  the  remainder  of  the  exiled 
sons  of  Adam  simply  the  brand  of  expulsion  from  Paradise, 
was  to  him  hell.  In  his  a^ony,  any  thing  less  than  an  an- 
gel, soft-voiced  in  his  path,  would  not  have  satisfied  the 
poor  boy,  and  here  was  this  wretched  outcast,  and  instead 
of  being  relieved,  he  was  to  act  the  reHever ! 

Striving  to  rouse  the  desolate  creature,  he  shook  her 
slightly.  She  now  raised  her  head  with  a  slow,  gradual 
motion,  like  that  of  a  wax-work,  showing  a  white  young 
face,  tearless — dreadfully  drawn  at  the  lips.  After  gazing 
at  him,  she  turned  her  head  mechanically  toward  her  shoul- 
der, as  to  ask  him  why  he  touched  her.  He  withdrew  his 
hand,  saying : 

"  Why  are  you  here  ?  Pardon  me ;  I  want,  if  possible, 
to  help  you.'* 

A  light  sprang  in  her  eyes.  She  jumped  &om  the  stone, 
and  ran  forward  a  step  or  two,  with  a  gasp : 

"  Oh,  my  God  I    I  want  to  go  and  drown  myself." 

Evan  lingered  behind  her  till  he  saw  her  body  sway,  and 
in  a  fit  of  trembling  she  half  fell  on  his  outstretched  arm. 
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He  led  her  to  the  stone,  not  knowing  what  on  earth  to  do 
with  her.  There  was  no  sign  of  a  honse  near ;  they  were 
qnite  solitary ;  to  all  his  questions  she  gave  an  unintelligi- 
hle  moan.  He  had  not  heait  to  leave  her ;  so,  taking  a 
sharp  seat  on  a  heap  of  flints,  thns  possibly  ftimishing  fu- 
ture occupation  for  one  of  his  craftsmen,  he  waited,  and 
amused  himself  by  marking  out  diagrams  with  his  stick  in 
the  thick  dust. 

His  thoughts  were  far  away,  when  he  heard,  funtly  ut- 
tered: "\Vliy  do  you  stop  here?" 

«  To  help  you." 

"  Please,  don't.    Let  me  be.    I  can't  be  helped." 

"My  good  creature,"  said  Evan,  "it's  quite  impossible 
that  I  should  leave  you  in  this  state.  Tell  me  where  you 
were  going  when  your  illness  seized  you  ?" 

"  I  was  going,"  she  commenced,  vacantly, "  to  the  sea — 
the  water,"  she  added,  with  a  shivering  lip. 

The  foolish  youth  asked  her  if  she  could  be  cold  on  such 
a  night. 

"No,  I'm  not  cold,"  she  replied,  drawing  closer  over 
her  lap  the  ends  of  a  shawl  which  would  in  that  period 
have  been  thought  rather  gaudy  for  her  station. 

"  You  were  going  to  Lymport  ?" 

"  Yes — ^L3nnport's  nearest,  I  think." 

"  And  why  were  you  out  traveling  at  this  hour  ?" 

She  dropped  her  head,  and  began  rocking  to  right  and 
left. 

While  they  talked  the  noise  of  wagon-wheels  was  heard 
approaching.  Evan  went  into  the  middle  of  the  road  and 
beheld  a  covered  wagon,  and  a  fellow  whom  he  advanced 
to  meet  plodding  a  little  to  the  rear  of  the  horses.  He 
proved  kmdly.  He  was  a  farmer's  man,  he  said,  and  was 
at  that  moment  employed  in  removing  the  furniture  of  the 
farmer's  son,  who  had  failed  as  a  corn-chandler  in  Lym- 
port, to  Hillford,  which  he  expected  to  reach  about  morn. 
He  answered  Evan's  request  that  he  would  afford  the  young 
woman  conveyance  as  far  as  Fallowfield : 

"  Tak'  her  in  ?    That  I  will." 

"  She  won't  hurt  the  harses,"  he  pursued,  pointing  his 
whip  at  the  vehicle:  "there's  my  mat',  Garge  Stoakes, 
he's  in  ther',  snorin'  his  turn.  Can't  you  hear'n  a-snorin' 
thraugh  the  wheels  ?  I  can ;  I've  been  laughin'  I  He  do 
snore  that  loud — Garge  do  1" 
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Proceeding  to  inform  Evan  how  George  Stokes  had 
snored  in  that  characteristic  manner  from  boyhood,  ever 
since  he  and  George  had  slept  in  a  hayloft  together ;  and 
how  he,  kept  wakeful  and  driven  to  distraction  by  George 
Stokes's  nose,  had  been  occasionally  compelled,  in  sheer 
self-defense,  madly  to  start  up  and  hold  that  pertinacious 
alarm  in  tight  compression  between  thumb  and  forefinger; 
and  how  George  Stokes,  thus  severely  handled,  had  burst 
his  hold  with  a  tremendous  snort  as  big  as  a  bull,  and 
had  invariably  uttered  the  exclamation, "  Halloo ! — same  to 
you,  my  lad !"  and  rolled  over  to  snore  as  fresh  as  ever ; 
all  this  with  singular  rustic  comparisons,  racy  of  the  soil, 
and  in  raw  Hampshire  dialect ;  the  wagoner  came  to  a  halt 
opposite  the  stone,  and,  while  Evan  strode  to  assist  the 
gin,  addressed  himself  to  the  great  task  of  arousing  the 
sturdy  sleeper  and  quieting  his  trumpet,  heard  by  all  ears 
now  that  the  accompaniment  of  the  wheels  was  at  an  end. 

George,  violently  awakened,  complained  that  it  was  be- 
fore his  time,  to  which  he  was  true;  and  was  for  going  off 
again  with  exalted  contentment,  though  his  heels  had  been 
'tugged,  and  were  dangling  some  length  out  of  the  ma- 
chme ;  but  his  comrade,  with  a  determined  blow  of  the 
lungs,  gave  another  valiant  pull,  and  George  Stokes  was 
on  his  legs,  marveling  at  the  world  and  man.  Evan  had 
less  difficulty  with  the  girl.  She  rose  to  meet  him,  put  up 
her  arms  for  him  to  clasp  her  waist,  whispering  sharply  on 
an  inward  breath :  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  me?" 
and  indifferent  to  his  verbal  response,  trustingly  yielded 
her  limbs  to  his  guidance.  He  could  see  blood  on  her  bit- 
ten under-lip,  as,  with  the  help  of  the  wagoner,  he  lifted 
her  o^  the  mattress,  backed  by  a  portly  bundle,  which  the 
sagacity  of  Mr.  Stokes  had  selected  for  his  couch. 

The  wagoner  cracked  his  whip,  laughing  at  George 
Stokes,  who  yawned,  and  settled  into  a  composed  plow- 
swing,  without  asking  questions;  apparently  resolved  to 
finish  his  nap  on  his  legs. 

"  Warn't  he  like  that  Myzepper  chap  I  see  at  the  suc- 
cus,  bound  athert  gray  mare!"  chuckled  the  wagoner. 
"  So  he'd  'a  gone  on,  had  ye  'a  let'n.  No  wulves  waddn't 
wake  Garge  till  he'd  slept  it  out.  Then  he'd  say, '  Mam- 
in'  1'  to  'm.    Are  ye  'wake  now,  Garge  ?" 

The  admirable  sleeper  preferred  to  be  a  quiet  butt,  and 
the  wagoner  leisurely  exhausted  the  fun  that  was  to  be  had 
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out  of  him ;  returning  to  it  with  a  persistency  that  evinced 
more  concentration  than  variety  in  his  mind.  At  last  Evan 
said :  "  Your  pace  is  rather  slow.  They'll  be  shut  up  in 
Fallowfield.  I'll  go  on  ahead.  You'll  find  me  at  one  of 
the  inns — the  Green  Dragon." 

In  retui*n  for  this  speech  the  wagoner  favored  him  with 
a  stare,  followed  by  the  exclamation : 

"  Oh,  no  I  dang  that !" 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?"  quoth  Evan. 

"  You  en't  goin'  to  be  ofl^  for  to  leave  me  and  Garge  in 
the  lurch  there,  with  that  ther'  young  woman  in  that  ther' 
pickle !"  returned  the  wagoner. 

Evan  made  an  appeal  to  his  reason ;  but  finding  that  im- 
pregnable, he  pulled  out  his  scanty  purse  to  guarantee  his 
sincerity  with  an  offer  of  pledge-money.  The  wagoner 
waved  it  aside.    He  wanted  no  money,  he  said . 

"  Look  heer,"  he  went  on ;  "  if  you're  for  a  start,  I  tells 
ye  plain,  I  chucks  that  ther'  young  woman  int'  the  road." 

Evan  bade  him  not  to  be  a  brute. 

"  Nack  and  crop !"  the  wagoner  doggedly  ejaculated. 

Very  much  surprised  that  a  fellow  who  appeared  sound 
at  heart  should  threaten  to  behave  so  basely,  Evan  asked 
an  explanation:  upon  which  the  wagoner  demanded  to 
know  what  he  had  eyes  for?  and  as  this  query  failed  to 
enlighten  the  youth,  he  let  him  understand  that  he  was  a 
man  of  family  experience,  and  that  it  was  easy  to  tell  at  a 
glance  that  the  complaint  the  young  woman  labored  under 
was  one  common  to  the  daughters  of  Eve.  He  added  that, 
should  an  emergency  arise,  he,  though  a  family  man,  would 
be  useless ;  that  he  always  vacated  the  premises  while  those 
incidental  scenes  were  being  enacted  at  home ;  and  that  for 
him  and  George  Stokes  to  be  left  alone  with  the  young 
woman,  why,  they  would  be  of  no  more  service  to  her  than 
a  couple  of  babies  new-born  themselves.  He,  for  his  part, 
he  assured  Evan,  should  take  to  his  heels,  and  relinquish 
wagon,  and  horses,  and  all ;  while  George  probably  would 
stand  and  gape;  and  the  end  of  it  would  be,  they  would 
all  be  had  up  for  murder.  He  diverged  from  the  sdarming 
prospect  by  a  renewal  of  the  foregoing  alternative  to  the 
gentleman  who  had  constituted  himself  the  young  woman's 
protector.  If  he  parted  company  with  them,  they  would 
immediately  part  company  with  the  young  woman,  whose 
condition  was  evident. 
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"Why,  couldn't  you  tall  that?"  said  the  wagoner,  as 
Evan,  tingling  at  the  ears,  remained  silent. 

"jTknow  nothing  of  such  things,"  he  an&wered,  hastily, 
like  one  hurt. 

I  have  to  repeat  the  statement  that  he  was  a  youth,  and 
a  modest  one.  He  felt  unaccountably,  unreasonably,  but 
horribly,  ashamed.  The  thought  of  his  actual  position 
swamped  the  sickening  disgust  at  tailordom.  Worse, 
then,  might  happen  to  us  in  this  extraordinary  world! 
There  was  something  more  abhorrent  than  sitting  with 
one's  legs  crossed,  publicly  stitching,  and  scoffed  at !  He 
called  vehemently  to  the  wagoner  to  whip  the  horses,  and 
hurry  ahead  into  Fallowfield;  but  that  worthy,  whatever 
might  be  his  dire  alarms,  had  a  regular  pace  that  was  con- 
scious of  no  spur:  the  reply  of  "AH  right!"  satisfied  him, 
at  least ;  and  Evan's  chaste  sighs  for  the  appearance  of  an 
assistant  petticoat  round  a  turn  of  the  road  were  offered 
up  duly  to  the  measure  of  the  wagoner's  steps. 

Suddenly  the  wagoner  came  to  a  halt,  and  said :  "  Blest 
if  that  Garge  hain't  a  snorin'  on  his  pins !" 

Evan  lingered  by  him  with  some  curiosity,  while  the 
wagoner  thumped  his  thigh  to  "  Yes  he  be  I  no  he  bain't  t" 
several  times,  in  eager  hesitation. 

"  It's  a  fellow  camng  from  the  downs,"  said  Evan. 

"Ay,  so  1"  responded  the  wagoner.  "  Dang'd  if  I  didn't 
think  'twere  that  Garge  of  our'n.    Hark  a  while." 

At  a  repetition  of  the  call  the  wagoner  stopped  his  team. 
After  a  few  minutes  a  man  appeared  panting  on  the  bank 
above  them,  down  which  he  ran  precipitately,  knocked 
against  Evan,  apologized  with  the  little  breath  that  re- 
mained to  him,  and  then  held  his  hand  as  to  entreat  a 
hearing.  Evan  thought  him  half-mad ;  the  wagoner  was 
about  to  imagine  him  the  victim  of  a  midnight  assault.  He 
undeceived  them  by  requesting,  in  rather  flowery  terms, 
conveyance  on  the  road  and  rest  for  his  limbs.  It  being 
explained  to  him  that  the  wagon  was  already  occupied,  he 
comforted  himself  aloud  wiw  the  reflection  that  it  was 
something  to  be  on  the  road  again  for  one  who  had  been 
belated,  lost,  and  wandering  over  the  downs  for  the  last 
six  hours. 

"  Walcome  to  git  in,  when  young  woman  gits  out,"  said 
the  wagoner.    "  I'll  gi'  ye  my  sleep  on  t'  Hillford." 

"Thanks,   worthy  friend,"   returned  the   new-comer. 
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*'The  state  of  the  case  is  tbk — Tm  happy  to  take  from 
humankind  whatsoever  I  can  get.  If  this  gentleman  will 
accept  of  my  company,  and  my  legs  hold  out,  all  will  yet 
be  weU." 

Though  he  did  not  wear  a  petticoat,  Evan  was  not  sorry 
to  have  him.  Next  to  the  interposition  of  the  gods,  we 
pray  for  human  fellowship  when  we  are  in  a  mess.  So  he 
mumbled  politely,  dropped  with  him  a  little  to  the  rear, 
and  they  all  stepped  out  to  the  crack  of  the  wagoner's 
whip. 

^'Rather  a  slow  p^e,"  said  Evan,  feeling  bound  to  con- 
verse. 

'^  Six  hours  on  the  downs.  Sir,  makes  it  extremely  suit- 
able to  me,"  rejoined  the  stranger. 

"  You  lost  your  way  ?" 

^^  I  did.  Sir.  Yes;  one  does  not  court  those  desolate  re- 
gions wittingly.  I  am  for  life  and  society.  The  embraces 
of  Diana  do  not  agree  with  my  constitution.  My  belief— 
I  don't  know  whether  you  have  ever  thought  on  the  point 
— ^but  I  don't  hesitate  to  say  I  haven't  the  slightest  doubt 
Endymion  was  a  madman !  I^o  farther :  I  say  this — ^that 
the  &rmer  who  trusted  that  young  man  with  his  muttons 
was  quite  as  bad.  And  if  classics  there  be  who  differ  from 
me,  and  do  not  reserve  all  their  S3rmpathy  for  those  hapless 
animals,  I  beg  them  to  take  six  hours  on  the  downs  alone 
with  the  moon,  and  the  last  prospect  of  bread  and  cheese 
and  a  chaste  bed  seemingly  utterly  extinguished.  I  am 
cured  of  my  romance.  Of  course.  Sir,  when  I  say  bread 
and  cheese,  I  speak  figuratively.    Food  is  implied.'' 

Evan  stole  a  glance  at  his  companion. 

^^  Besides,  Sir,"  the  other  continued,  with  an  inflection 
of  grandeur,  ^'  for  a  man  accustomed  to  his  hunters,  it  is, 
you  will  confess,  somewhat  unpleasant  for  such  a  man — I 
speak  hypothetically — ^to  be  reduced  to  his  legs  to  that  ex- 
tent that  it  strikes  him  shrewdly  he  will  run  them  into 
stumps.    Nay,  who  shall  say  but  that  he  is  stumped  ?" 

The  stranger  laughed,  as  if  he  knew  the  shrewdness  of 
his  joke,  and  questioned  the  moon  aloud:  "What  sayest 
thou,  oh  Queen  of  lunatics  ?" 

The  fair  lady  of  the  night  illumined  his  face,  like  one 
who  recognized  a  subject.  Evan  thought,  too,  that  he 
knew  the  voice.  A  curious,  unconscious  struggle  therein 
between  native  facetiousness  and  an  attempt  at  dignity 
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appeared  to  Evan  not  unfamiliar ;  and  the  egregious  fail- 
ure of  ambition  and  triumph  of  the  instinct  helped  him  to 
join  the  stranger  in  his  mirth. 

"  Pardon  me,"  cried  the  latter,  suddenly.  "  That  laugh ! 
Will  you  favor  me  by  turning  your  face  to  the  moon  ?" 

"  Just  a  trifle  more.    She  kisses  you.     'Twill  do." 

Evan  smiled  at  him. 

He  was  silent  for  some  paces,  and  then  cned,  in  brave 
simplicity :  "  Won't  you  give  your  fist  to  a  fellow  ?" 

It  needed  but  a  word  or  two  further  for  two  old  school- 
mates to  discover  one  another.  Evan  exclaimed,  '^  Jack 
Raikes!  Sir  John!"  while  he  himself  was  addressed *as 
**Sir  Amadis,  Viscount  Harrington!"  In  which,  doubt- 
less, they  revived  certain  traits  of  their  earlier  days,  and, 
with  a  brisk  shaking  of  hands  and  interrogation  of  counte- 
nances, caught  up  the  years  that  had  elapsed  since. they 
parted  company. 

Mr.  John  Raikes  stood  about  a  head  under  Evan.  He 
had  extremely  mobile  features ;  thick,  flexible  eyebrows ; 
a  loose,  voluble  mouth — a  ridiculous  figure  on  a  dandified 
foot.  He  represented  to  you  one  who  was  rehearsing  a 
part  he  wished  to  act  before  the  world,  and  was  not  aware 
that  he  perpetually  took  the  world  into  his  confidence. 

"  Me,  then,  you  remember,"  said  Jack,  cordially.  "  You 
are  doubtful  concerning  the  hat  and  general  habiliments  ? 
I  regret  to  inform  you  that  they  are  the  aame.^^  He  gave 
a  melodramatic  sigh.  "  Yes ;  if  there  is  any  gratification 
in  outliving  one's  hat,  that  gratification  should  be  mine. 
In  this  hat,  in  this  coat,  I  dined  you  the  day  before  you 
voyaged  to  Lisboa's  tide.  Changes  have  since  ensued. 
We  complain  not ;  but  we  do  deplore.  Fortune  on  Jack 
has  turned  her  back !  You  might  know  it,  if  only  by  my 
regard  for  the  nice  distinctions  of  language.  The  fact  is, 
I've  spent  my  money.  A  mercurial  temperament  makes 
quicksilver  of  any  amount  of  cash.  Mine  uiicle  died  ere  I 
had  wooed  the  maiden  Pleasure,  and  transformed  her  into 
the  hag  Experience  1" 

The  hand  of  Mr.  Raikes  fell  against  his  thigh  with  the- 
atrical impressiveness. 

*'  But  how,"  said  Evan — "  it's  the  oddest  thing  in  the 
world  our  meeting  like  this — ^how  did  you  come  here  ?" 

"  You  thought  me  cut  out  for  an  actor — didn't  you  ?" 
asked  Jack. 
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'    Evan  admitted  that  it  was  a  common  opinion  at  school. 

"It  was  a  horrible  delusion,  Harrington!  My  patri- 
mony gone,  naked  I  sought  the  stage — as  the  needle  the 
pole.  Alas!  there  is  no  needle  to  that  pole.  I  was  hissed 
off  the  boards  of  a  provincial  theatre,  and  thus  you  see 
me !" 

"  Why,"  said  Evan,  "  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  have 
been  running  over  the  downs  ever  since." 

Mr.  Rikes  punned  bitterly.  "  No,  Harrington,  not  in 
your  sense.  Spare  me  the  particulars.  Ruined,  the  last 
ignominy  endured,  I  fled  from  the  gay  vistas  of  the  Bench 
— ^for  they  live  who  would  thither  lead  me !  and  determ- 
ined, the  day  before  the  yesterday — what  think'st  thou  ? 
why  to  go  boldly  and  offer  myself  as  Adlatus  to  blessed 
old  Cudford !  x  es !  a  little  Latin  is  all  that  remains  to 
me,  and  I  resolved,  like  the  man  I  am,  to  turn  hie,  hsec, 
hoc  into  bread  and  cheese,  and  beer.  Impute  naught  for- 
eign to  me  in  the  matter  of  pride." 

"Usher  in  our  old  school — poor  old  Jack!"  exclaimed 
Evan. 

"  Lieutenant  in  the  Cudford  Academy !"  the  latter  re- 
joined. "  I  walked  the  distance  from  London.  I  had  my 
interview  with  the  respected  principal.  He  gave  me  of 
mutton  nearest  the  bone,  which,  they  say,  is  sweetest ;  and 
on  sweet  things  you  should  not  regale  in  excess.  Oh  utter 
scragginess !  Endymion  watched  the  sheep  that  bred  that 
mutton  1  He  gave  me  the  thia  beer  of  our  boyhood,  ths^ 
I  might  the  more  soberly  state  my  mission.  That  beer, 
my  friend,  was  brewed  by  one  who  wished  to  form  a  study 
for  pantomimic  masks.  He  listened  with  the  gravity  which 
is  idl  his  own  to  the  recital  of  my  career ;  he  pleasantly 
compared  me  to  Phaeton,  congratulated  the  River  Thames 
at  my  not  setting  it  on  fire  in  my  rapid  descent,  and  ex- 
tended to  me  the  three  fingers  of  affectionate  farewell.  I 
am  the  victim  of  my  antecedents!" 

Mr.  Raikes  uttered  this  with  a  stage  groan,  and  rapped 
his  breast. 

"  So  you  were  compelled  to  go  to  old  Cudford,  and  he 
rejected  you — ^poor  Jack!"  Evan  interjected  commisera- 
tingly. 

"  Because  of  my  antecedents,  Harrington.  I  laid  the 
train  in  boyhood  that  blew  me  up  as  man.  I  put  the  case 
to  him  dearly.     But  what's  the  use  of  talking  to  an  old  fel- 
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low  who  has  been  among  boys  all  his  life  ?  AU  his  argu- 
ments are  prepositions.  I  told  him  that,  as  became  a  man- 
ly nature,  I,  bein^  stripped,  preferred  to  stand  np  for  my- 
self like  a  bare  stick,  rather  than  act  the  parasite — the  fe- 
male ivy,  or  the  wanton  hop  I  I  joked — ^he  smiled.  Those 
old  cocks  can^t  see  you're  serious  through  a  joke.  What 
do  you  think !  He  reminded  me  of  that  night  when  you 
and  I  slipped  out  to  hear  about  the  prize-fight,  and  were 
led  home  irom  the  pot-house  in  glory.  Weill  I  replied  to 
him — ^  Had  you  educated  us  on  beer  a  little  stiffer  m  quali- 
^,  Sir — *  *Yed,  yes,'  says  he;  'I  see  you're  the  same 
John  Baikes  whom  I  once  knew.'  I  answered  with  a 
quotation :  he  corrected  my  quantity,  and  quoted  again :  I 
capped  him.  I  thought  I  had  him.  ^  Glad,'  say&  he,  ^  you 
bear  in  your  head  some  of  the  fruits  of  my  teaching.' 

*  Fruits,  bir,'  says  I ;  '  egad  I  they're  more  like  nails  than 
fruits.  I  can  feel  now,  Sir,  on  a  portion  of  my  person, 
which  is  any  where  but  the  head,  your  praiseworthy  per- 
severance in  knocking  them  in.'  There  was  gratitude  for 
him,  but  he  would  treat  the  whole  affair  as  a  joke.  ^  You 
an  usher,  a  rearer  of  youth,  Mr.  Raikes  f  Oh  no !  Oh 
no !'  That  was  all  I  could  get  out  of  him.  'Gad  I  he 
might  have  seen  that  I  didn't  poke  with  the  mutton-bone* 
If  I  winced  at  the  beer,  it  was  imperceptible.  Now  a  man 
who  can  do  that  is  what  I  call  a  man  in  earnest.  But, 
Cudford  avaunt  I    Here  I  am." 

"Yes,"  said  Evan,  suppressing  a  smile,  v  I  want  to  know 
now  you  came  here." 

"  Short  is  the  tale  though  long  the  way,  friend  Harring- 
ton. From  Bodley  is  ten  miles  to  Beckley.  I  walked 
them.  From  Beckley  is  fifteen  miles  to  Fallowfield.  Them 
I  was  traversing,  when,  lo!  toward  sweet  eventide,  a  fair 
horsewoman  riding  with  her  groom  at  her  horse's  heels, 
^Lady,  or  damsel,  or  sweet  angel,'  says  I,  addressing  her, 
as  much  out  of  the  style  of  the  needy  as  possible,  ^  wm  you 
condescend  to  direct  me  to  Fallowfield  ?'  ^  Are  you  going 
to  the  match?'  says  she.    I  answered  boldly  that  I  was. 

*  Beckley's  in,'  says  she,  *  and  you'll  be  in  time  to  see  them 
out,  if  you  cut  across  the  downs  there.'  I  lifted  my  hat — 
a  desperate  measure,  for  the  brim  won't  bear  much — ^but 
honor  to  women  though  we  perish!  She  bowed:  I  cut 
across  the  downs.  Ah!  lovely  deceiver!  Had  I  not  cut 
across  the  downs,  to  my  ruin,  once  before?    In  fine,  Har- 
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mgton,  old  boy,  I've  been  wandering  among  those  downs 
for  the  last  seven  or  eight  honrs.  I  was  on  the  point  of 
turning  my  back  on  the  road  for  the  twentieth  time,  I  be- 
lieve— when  I  heard  your  welcome  vehicular  music,  and 
hailed  you ;  and  I  ask  you,  isn't  it  luck  for  a  fellow  who 
hasn't  got  a  penny  in  his  pocket,  and  is  as  hungry  as  five 
hundred  hunters,  to  drop  on  an  old  friend  like  this  ?" 

Evan  answered,  briefly,  "  Yes." 

Mr.  Kaikes  looked  at  him  pacing  with  his  head  bent,  and 
immediately  went  behind  him  and  came  up  on  the  farther 
side. 

^^ What's  the  matter?"  said  Evan,  like  one  in  a  dream. 

"I  was  only  trying  the  other  shoulder,"  remarked  his 
friend. 

Evan  pressed  his  hand. 

" My  dear  Jack!  pray  forgive  me.  I  have  a  great  deal 
to  think  about.  Whatever  I  possess  I'm  happy  enough 
to  share  with  you.  I  needn't  tell  you  that."  He  paused, 
and  inquired:  ^^  Where  was  it  you  said  you  met  the  young 
lady?" 

^^In  the  first  place,  oh  Amadis!  I  never  said  she  was 
younff.    You're  on  the  scent,  I  see." 

''  What  was  she  like  ?"  said  Evan,  with  forced  gentle- 
ness. 

^^  My  dear  fellow !  there's  not  the  remotest  chance  of  our 
catching  her  now.  She's  abed  and  asleep,  if  she's  not  a 
naughty  girl." 

"  She  went  on  to  Beckley,  you  said  ?" 

Jack  dealt  him  a  slap. 

"Are  you  going  to  the  Bar?" 

"I  only  wanted  to  know,"  Evan  observed,  meditatively 
progressing. 

He  was  sure  that  the  young  lady  Jack  had  met  was  his 
own  Rose,  and  if  Jack  thought  himself  an  unlucky  fellow, 
Evan's  opinion  of  him  was  very  different. 

"Did  you  notice,  her  complexion?" 

This  remark,  feebly  uttered  after  a  profound  stillness, 
caused  Jack  to  explode. 

"  Who  called  you  Amadis,  Harrington  ?  I  met  a  girl  on 
horseback,  I  tell  you  a  word  or  two  she  says,  and  you  can't 
be  quiet  about  her.  Why,  she  was  only  passably  pretty — 
talked  more  like  a  bov  than  a  girl — opened  her  mouth  wide 
when  she  spoke — ^rather  jolly  teeth." 


y^ 
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Mr.  Raikes  had  now  said  enough  to  paint  Rose  accurate- 
ly to  the  lover's  mind,  and  brin^  contempt  on  his  personal 
judgment.  Nursing  the  fresh  image  of  his  darling  in  his 
heart's  recesses,  Evan,  as  they  entered  Fallowfield,  laid  the 
state  of  his  purse  before  Jack,  and  earned  anew  the  epithet 
of  Amadis  when  it  came  to  be  told  that  the  occupant  of 
the  wagon  was  likewise  one  of  its  pensioners. 

Sleep  had  long  held  its  reign  in  Fallowfield.  Neverthe- 
less, Mr.  Raikes,  though  blind  windows  alone  looked  on 
him,  and  naught  foreign  was  to  be  imputed  to  him  in  the 
matter  of  pride,  had  become  exceedingly  solicitous  concern- 
ing his  presentation  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  quiet  little 
country  town ;  and  while  Evan  and  the  wagoner  consulted 
— the  former  with  regard  to  the  chances  of  procuring  beds 
and  supper,  the  latter  as  to  his  prospect  of  beer  and  a 
comfortable  riddance  of  the  feminme  burden  weighing  on 
them  all,  Mr.  Raikes  was  engaged  in  persuading  his  hat  to 
assume  something  of  the  gentlemanly  polish  of  its  youth, 
and  might  have  been  observed,  now  and  then,  furtively 
catching  up  a  leg  to  be  dusted.  Ere  the  wheels  of  the 
wagon  stopped  he  had  gained  that  easiness  of  mind  which 
the  knowledge  that  you  have  done  all  that  man  may  do 
and  circumstances  warrant,  establishes.  Capacities  con- 
scious of  their  limits  may  repose  even  proudly  when  they 
reach  them ;  and  if  Mr.  Kaikes  had  not  quite  the  air  of  one 
come  out  of  a  bandbox,  he  at  least  proved  to  the  discern- 
ing intelligence  that  he  knew  what  sort  of  manner  befitted 
that  happy  occasion,  and  was  enabled,  by  the  pains  he  had 
taken,  to  glance  with  a  cheerful  chaUenge  at  the  sign  of  the 
hostelry,  under  which  they  were  now  ranked,  and  from 
which,  though  the  hour  was  late,  and  Fallowfield  a  singu- 
larly somnolent  little  town,  there  issued  signs  of  life  ap- 
proaching to  festivity. 


^'.^ 
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CHAPTER  XL 

DOINGS  AT  AN  INN. 


What  every  traveler  sighs  to  find,  was  palatably  fur- 
nished by  the  Green  Dragon  of  Fallowfield — a  famous  inn, 
and  a  constellation  of  wandering  coachmen.  There  pleas- 
ant smiles  seasoned  plenty,  and  the  bill  was  gilded  in  a 
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manner  unknown  to  our  days.  Whoso  drank  of  the  ale 
of  the  Green  Dragon  kept  m  his  memory  a  place  apart 
for  it.  The  secret  that  to  give  a  warm  welcome  is  the 
breath  of  life  to  an  inn  was  one  the  Green  Dragon  boasted, 
even  then,  not  to  share  with  many  Red  Lions,  or  Cocks  of 
the  Morning,  or  Kings'  Heads,  or  other  fabulous  monsters ; 
and  as  if  to  show  that  when  you  are  in  the  right  track  you 
are  sure  to  be  seconded,  there  was  a  friend  of  the  Green 
Dragon,  who,  on  a  particular  night  of  the  year,  caused  its 
renown  to  enlarge  to  the  dimensions  of  a  miracle.  But 
that,  for  the  moment,  is  my  secret. 

Evan  and  Jack  were  met  in  the  passage  by  a  chamber- 
maid. Before  either  of  them  could  speak,  she  had  turned 
and  fled,  with  the  words : 

"  More  coming !"  which,  with  the  addition  of  "My  good- 
ness me !"  were  echoed  by  the  hostess  in  her  recess.  Hur- 
ried directions  seemed  to  be  consequent,  and  then  the 
hostess  sallied  out,  and  said,  with  a  courtesy : 

"Please  to  step  in,  gentlemen.  This  is  the  room  to- 
night." 

Evan  lifted  his  hat,  and,  bowing,  requested  to-^ow 
whether  they  could  have  a  supper  and  beds. 

"Beds,  Sir!"  cried  the  hostess.  "What  am  I  to  do  for 
beds  1  Yes,  beds  indeed  you  may  have,  but  bedroom* — 
if  you  ask  for  them,  it  really  is  more  than  I  can  supply  you 
with.  I  have  given  up  my  own.  I  sleep  with  my  n^d 
Jane  to-night." 

"  Any  thing  will  do  for  us,  Madam,"  replied  Evan,  re- 
newing his  foreign  courtesy.  "  But  there  is  a  poor  young 
woman  outside. 

"Another!"  the  hostess  instantly  smiled  down  the  in- 
hospitable outcry. 

"  She,"  said  Evan,  "  must  have  a  room  to  herself.  She 
is  ill." 

"Must  is  must.  Sir,"  returned  the  gracious  hostess. 
"But  I  really  haven't  the  means." 

"You  have  bedrooms.  Madam?" 

"Every  one  of  them  engaged,  Sir." 

"  By  ladies,  Madam  ?" 

"Lord  forbid.  Sir!"  she  exclaimed  with  the  honest 
energy  of  a  woman  who  knew  her  sex. 

Evan  bade  Jack  go  and  assist  the  wagoner  to  bring  in 
the  gu'l.    Jack,  who  had  been  all  the  time  pulling  at  his 
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wmtbandsy  and  settUng  his  coat-collar  by  the  dim  reflec- 
tion of  a  window  of  the  bar,  departed,  after,  on  his  own 
authority,  assuring  the  hostess  that  fever  was  not  the  young 
woman's  malady,  as  she  protested  against  admitting  fever 
into  her  house,  seeing  that  she  had  to  consider  her  guests. 

« We're  open  to  all  the  world  to-night,  except  fever," 
said  the  hostess.  "  Yes,"  she  rejoined  to  Evan's  order  that 
the  wagoner  and  his  mate  should  be  supplied  with  ale, 
^'  they  shall  have  as  much  as  they  can  drink ;"  which  is  not 
a  speech  usual  at  inns,  when  one  man  gives  an  order  for 
others,  but  Evan  passed  it  by,  and  politely  begged  to  be 
shown  in  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  engaged  bed- 
rooms. 

"Oh  I  if  you  can  persuade  any  of  them.  Sir,  I'm  sure 
I've  nothing  to  say,"  observed  the  hostess.  "Pray  don't 
ask  me  to  stand  by  and  back  it,  that's  all." 

Had  Evan  been  familiar  with  the  Green  Dragon,  he 
would  have  noticed  that  the  landlady,  its  presiding  gen- 
ius, was  stifler  than  usual ;  the  rosy  smile  was  more  con- 
strained, as  if  a  great  host  had  to  be  embraced,  and  were 
trying  it  to  the  utmost  stretch.  There  was,  however,  no 
asperity  about  her,  and  when  she  had  led  him  to  the  door 
he  was  to  enter  to  prefer  his  suit,  and  she  had  asked 
whether  the  young  woman  was  quite  common,  and  he  had 
replied  that  he  had  picked  her  up  on  the  road,  and  that  she 
W£^  certainly  poor,  the  hostess  said : 

"  I'm  sm-e  you're  a  very  good  gentleman,  Sir,  and  if  I 
could  spare  your  asking  at  all,  I  would." 

^  With  that  she  went  back  to.  encounter  Mr.  Baikes  and 
his  charge,  and  prime  the  wagoner  and  his  mate. 

A  noise  of  laughter  and  talk  was  stilled  gradually  as 
Evan  made  his  bow  into  a  spacious  room,  wherein,  as  the 
tops  of  pines  are  seen  swimming  on  the  morning  mist, 
about  a  couple  of  dozen  guests  of  divers  conditions  sat  par- 
tially revealed  through  wavy  clouds  of  tobacco-smoke.  By 
their  postures,  which  Evan's  appearance  by  no  means  dis- 
concerted, you  read  in  a  glance  men  who  had  been  at  ease 
for  so  many  hours  that  they  had  no  troubles  in  the  world 
save  the  two  ultimate  perplexities  of  the  British  Sybarite, 
whose  bed  of  roses  is  harassed  by  the  pair  of  problems : 
first,  what  to  do  with  his  legs ;  secondly,  how  to  imbibe 
liquor  with  the  slightest  possible  derangement  of  those 
members  subordinate  to  his  upper  structure.    Of  old  the 
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Sybarite  complained.  Not  sp  our  self-helpfal  idanders. 
Since  they  could  not,  now  that  work  waa  done,  and  jollity 
the  game,  take  off  their  legs  (a  mechanical  contrivance 
overlooked  by  Nature,  who  should  have  made  Britons  like 
the  rest  of  her  children  in  all  things,  if  unable  to  suit  us  in 
all),  they  got  away  from  them  as  far  as  they  might,  in 
fashions  original  or  imitative :  some  by  thrusting  them  out 
at  full  length ;  some  by  cramping  them  under  their  chairs ; 
while  some,  taking  refuge  in  a  mental  effort,  forgot  them, 
a  process  to  be  recommended  if  it  did  not  involve  occa- 
sional pangs  of  consciousness  to  the  legs  of  their  neighbors. 
We  see  in  our  cousins  West  of  the  great  water,  who  are 
said  to  exaggerate  our  peculiarities,  beings  laboring  under 
the  same  difficulty,  and  intent  on  its  solution.  As  to  the 
second  problem — that  of  drinking  without  discomposure 
to  the  subservient  limbs — ^the  company  present  worked  out 
this  republican  principle  ingeniously,  but  in  a  manner  be- 
neath the  attention  of  the  Muse.  Let  Clio  record  that 
mugs  and  glasses,  tobacco  and  pipes,  were  strewn  upon 
the  table.  .  But  if  the  guests  had  arrived  at  that  stage 
when  to  reach  the  arm  or  arrange  the  person  for  a  sip  of 
good  stuff  causes  moral  debates,  and  presents  to  the  mind 
impediments  equal  to  what  would  be  raised  in  active  men 
by  the  prospect  of  a  great  excursion,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  presence  of  a  stranger  produced  no  im- 
mediate commotion.  Two  or  three  heads  were  half  tm-ned ; 
such  as  faced  him  imperceptibly  lifted  their  eyelids. 

^^  Good-evening,  Sir,"  said  one  who  sat  as  chairman,  with 
a  decisive  nod. 

"  Good-nighty  ain't  it  ?"  a  jolly-looking  old  fellow  queried 
of  the  speaker,  in  an  under-voice. 

"'Gad,  you  don't  expect  me  to  be  wishing  the  gentle- 
man good-by,  do  you  ?"  retorted  the  former. 

"  Ha !  ha !  No,  to  be  sure,"  answered  the  old  boy ;  and 
the  remark  was  variously  uttered,  that  "Good-night,"  by 
a  caprice  of  our  language,  did  sound  like  it. 

"  Good-evening's  *How  d'ye  do?' — '  How  are  ye?'  Good- 
night's  *  Be  ofl^  and  be  blowed  to  you,' "  observed  an  in- 
terpreter with  a  positive  mind ;  and  another,  whose  intelli- 
gence was  not  so  clear,  but  whose  perceptions  had  seized 
the  point,  exclaimed :  "  I  never  says  it  when  I  hails  a  chap ; 
but,  dash  my  buttons,  if  I  mightn't  'a  done,  one  day  or  an- 
other I     Queer!" 
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The  chairman,  warmed  by  his  joke,  added,  with  a  sharp 
wink :  "  Ay ;  it  would  be  queer  if  you  hailed  '  Good-night' 
in  the  middle  of  the  day !"  and  this  among  a  company 
soaked  in  ripe  ale  could  not  fail  to  run  the  electric  circle, 
and  persuaded  several  to  change  their  positions;  in  the 
rumble  of  which,  Evan's  reply,  if  he  made  any,  was  lost. 
Few,  however,  were  there  who  could  think  of  him  and 
ponder  on  that  glimpse  of  fun  at  the  same  time ;  and  he 
would  have  been  passed  over,  had  not  the  chairman  said : 
"  Take  a  seat.  Sir :  make  yourself  comfortable." 

"  Before  I  have  that  pleasure,"  replied  Evan,  *'  I — " 

"/  see  where  'tis,"  burst  out  the  old  boy  who  had  pre- 
viously superinduced  a  diversion :  ^^  he's  going  to  ax  if  he 
can't  have  a  bed !" 

A  roar  of  laughter,  and  "  Don't  you  remember  this  day 
last  year  ?"  followed  the  cunning  guess.  For  a  while  ex- 
plication was  impossible ;  and  Evan  colored,  and  smiled, 
and  waited  for  them. 

"  I  was  going  to  ask — " 

"  Said  so !"  snouted  the  old  boy,  gleefully. 

"  — one  of  the  gentlemen  who  has  engaged  a  bedroom 
to  do  me  the  extreme  favor  to  step  aside  with  me,  and  al- 
low me  a  moment's  speech  with  him." 

Long  faces  were  drawn,  and  odd  stares  were  directed 
toward  him,  in  reply. 

"  I&ee  where  'tis ;"  the  old  boy  thumped  his  knee.  "Ain't 
it  now  ?     Speak  up,  Sir !     There's  a  lady  in  the  case  ?" 

"  I  may  tell  you  thus  much,"  answered  Evan, "  that  it  is 
an  unfortunate  young  woman,  very  ill,  who  needs  rest  and 
quiet." 

"  Didn't  I  say  so  ?"  shouted  the  old  boy. 

But  this  time,  though  his  jolly  red  jowl  turned  all  round 
to  demand  a  confirmation,  it  was  not  generally  considered 
that  he  had  divined  so  correctly.  Between  a  lady  and  an 
unfortunate  young  woman  there  seemed  to  be  a  strong  dis- 
tinction in  the  minds  o;f  the  company. 

The  chairman  was  the  most  affected  by  the  communica- 
tion. His  bushy  eyebrows  frowned  at  Evan,  and  he  began 
tugging  at  the  brass  buttons  of  his  coat,  like  one  prepar* 
ing  to  arm  for  a  conflict. 

"  Speak  out.  Sir,  if  you  please,"  he  said.  "  Above  board 
— ^no  asides — ^no  taking  advantages.  You  want  me  to  give 
up  my  bedroom  for  the  use  of  your  young  woman,  Sir  ?" 
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Evan  replied,  quietly :  "  She  is  a  stranger  to  me ;  and  if 
you  could  see  her,  Sir,  and  know  her  situation,  I  think  she 
would  move  your  pity." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,  Sir — ^I  don't  doubt  it,"  returned  the 
chairman.  ''They  all  move  our  pity.  That's  how  they 
get  over  us.  She  has  diddled  you,  and  she  would  diddle 
me,  and  diddle  us  all — diddle  the  devil,  I  dare  say,  when 
her  time  comes.    I  don't  doubt  it.  Sir." 

To  confront  a  vehement  old  gentleman,  sitting  as  presi- 
dent in  an  assembly  of  satellites,  requires  some  command 
of  countenance,  and  Evan  i^as  not  brow*beaten :  he  held 
him,  and  the  whole  room,  from  where  he  stood,  under  a 
serene  and  serious  eye,  for  his  feelings  were  too  deeply 
stirred  on  behalf  of  the  girl  to  let  him  think  of  himself. 
That  question  of  hers,  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
me  ?"  implying  such  helplessness  and  trust,  was  still  sharp 
on  his  nerves. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  I  humbly  beg  your  pardon  for 
disturbing  you  as  I  do." 

But  with  a  sudden  idea  that  a  general  address  on  behalf 
of  a  particular  demand  must  necessarily  fail,  he  let  his  eyes 
rest  on  one  there  whose  face  was  neither  stupid  not  repel- 
lent, and  who,  though  he  did  not  look  up,  had  an  attentive, 
thoughtful  cast  about  the  mouth. 

"  May  I  entreat  a  word  apart  with  you,  Sir  ?" 

Evan  was  not  mistaken  in  the  index  he  had  perused. 
The  gentleman  seemed  to  feel  that  he  was  selected  from 
the  company,  and,  slightly  raising  his  head,  carelessly  re- 
plied :  "  My  bed  is  entirely  at  your  disposal,"  resuming  his 
contemplative  pose. 

On  the  point*  of  thanking  him,  Evan  advanced  a  step, 
when  up  started  the  irascible  chairman. 

"  I  don't  permit  it !  I  won't  allow  it !"  And  before 
Evan  could  ask  his  reasons  he  had  rung  the  bell,  mutter- 
ing: "They  follow  us  to  our  inns  now,  the  baggages! 
They  must  harry  us  at  our  inns !  We  can't  have  peace 
and  quiet  at  our  inns !" 

In  a  state  of  combustion,  he  cried  out  to  the  waiter: 
"Here,  Mark,  this  gentleman  has  brought  in  a  dirty 
wench:  pack  her  up  to  my  bedroom,  and  lock  her  in — 
lock  her  in,  and  bring  down  the  key." 

Agreeably  deoeived  in  the  old  gentleman's  intentions, 
Evan  could  not  refrain  from  joining  the  murmured  hilarity 
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created  by  the  conclusioin  of  his  order.  The  latter  glared 
at  him,  and  added : 

"  Now,  Sir,  you've  done  your  worst.  Sit  down,  and  be 
merry." 

Replying  that  he  had  a  friend  ontside,  and  would  not 
fail  to  accept  the  invitation,  Evan  retired.  He  was  met  by 
the  hostess  with  the  reproachful  declaration  on  her  lips, 
that  she  was  a  widow  woman,  wise  in  appearances,  and 
that  he  had  brought  into  her  house  that  night  work  she 
did  not  expect  or  bargain  for.  Rather  (since  I  must  speak 
truth  of  my  gentleman)  to  silence  her  on  the  subject,  and 
save  his  ears,  than  to  propitiate  her  favor  toward  the  girl, 
Evan  drew  out  his  constitutionally  lean  purse,  and  dropped 
it  in  her  hand,  praying  her  to  put  every  expense  incurred 
to  his  charge.  She  exclaimed :  "  If  Dr.  PUlie  has  his  full 
sleep  this  night  I  shall  be  astonished;"  and  Evan  hastily 
led  Jack  into  the  passage  to  impart  to  him  that  the  extent 
of  his  resources  was  reduced  to  three  shillings  and  a  few 
pence.  Jack  made  a  wry  face,  but  regained  his  equanimi- 
ty, saying :  "  Well,  we  can't  be  knights  of  chivalry  and 
aldermen  too.  The  thing  was  never  known.  Let  me  see. 
I've  almost  forgotten  how  to  reckon.  Beds  a  shilling 
apiece — .the  rest  for  provender.  To-morrow  we  die. 
That's  a  consolation  to  the  stumped !  Come  along,  Har- 
rington; let  us  look  like  men  who  nave  had  pounds  in  their 
pockets!" 

Mr.  Raikes  assumed  the  braver  features  of  this  repre- 
sentation, and  marched  into  the  room  without  taking  off 
his  hat,  which  was  a  part  of  his  confidence  in  company. 
He  took  his  seat  at  a  small  table,  and  began  to  whistle. 
His  demeanor  signified :  "  I  am  equal  to  any  of  you."  His 
thoughts  were:  "How  shall  I  prove  it  upon  three  shil- 
lings?" 

*"  I  see  you're  in  mourning  as  well  as  myself.  Jack,"  said 
Evan,  calling  attention  to  his  hat. 

Mr.  Raikes  did  not  displace  it,  as  he  replied,  "  Yes," 
with  the  preoccupied  air  of  a  man  who  would  be  weeping 
the  past  had  he  not  to  study  the  present. 

Eyes  were  on  him,  he  could  foel.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  the  company  awaited  his  proceedings;  why  they 
should  he  did  not  consider ;  but  the  sense  of  it  led  him  to 
,  stalk  with  affected  gravity  to  the  bell,  which  he  rang  con- 
sequentially;  and,  telling  Evan  to  leave  the  ordering  to 
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him,  Bat  erect,  and  scanned  the  measure  aad  quality  of  the 
stuff  in  the  glasses. 

'*  Mind  you  never  mention  about  my  applying  to  old  Cud* 
ford,"  he  whispered  to  Evan,  hurriedly.  ^^  Shouldn't  like 
it  known,  you  know— one's  family  \ — ^fiere,  waiter !" 

Mark,  the  waiter,  scudded  past,  and  stopped  before  the 
chairman  to  say:  ^^If  you  please.  Sir,  the  gentlemen  up 
stairs  send  their  compliments,  and  will  be  happy  to  accept.'' 

"  Ha !"  was  the  answer.  "  Thought  better  of  it,  have 
they !    Lay  for  three  more,  then.    Pretty  nearly  ready?" 

"  It  will  be  another  twenty  minutes,  Sir." 

^'  Oh,  attend  to  that  gentleman,  then." 

Mark  presented  himself  to  the  service  of  Mr.  Raikes. 

"  R-r-r-r — ^a — "  commenced  Jack,  "  what  have  you  got- 
a-nhat  you  can  give  a  gentleman  for  supper,  waiter  ?" 

"  Receive  the  gentleman's  orders  1"  shouted  the  chair- 
man to  a  mute  interrogation  from  Mark,  who  capitulated 
spontaneously: 

"  Cold  veal,  cold  beef,  coid  duck,  cold — ^" 

"  Stop !"  cried  Mr.  Raikes.  "  It's  summer,  I  know ;  but 
cold,  cold,  cold ! — ^really  I  And  cold  duck !  Cold  duck  and 
old  pease,  I  suppose  1  I  don't  want  to  come  the  epicure 
exactly  in  the  country.  One  must  take  what  one  can  get, 
I  know  that.  But  some  nice  little  bit  to  captivate  the  ap- 
petite.'* 

Mark  suggested  a  rarebit. 

Mr;  Raikes  shook  his  head  with  melancholy. 

"  Can  you  let  us  have  some  Maintenon  outlets,  waiter  ? 
— or  Soubise  ? — ^I  ask  for  some  dressing,  that's  sdl — some- 
thing to  make  a  man  eat."  He  repeated. to  Evan :  '^  Main- 
tenon  ?     Soubise  ?"  whispering :  "  Any  thing  will  do  I" 

^^  I  think  you  had  better  order  bread  and  cheese,"  said 
Evan,  meaningly,  in  the  same  tone. 

"You  think,  on  the  whole,  you  prefer  Soubise?"  cried 
Jack.  "Very  well.  But  can  we  have  it?  These  out-of- 
the-way  places — we  must  be  modest !  Now,  I'll  wager 
you  don't  know  how  to  make  an  omelette  here,  waiter? 
I^lain  English  cookery,  of  course!" 

"  Our  cook  has  made  'em,  Sir,"  said  Mark. 

"  Oh,  that's  quite  enough  I"  returned  Jack.  "  Oh,  dear 
me !  JBias  made  an  omdette  I  That  doesn?t  by  any  means 
sound  cheerful."  ^ 

Jack  was  successful  in  the  effect  he  intended  to  produce 
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on  the  company.  The  greater  number  of  the  sons  of  Brit- 
ain present  gazed  at  him  with  the  respectful  antagonism 
peculiar  to  them  when  they  hear  foreign  words,  the  famil- 
iarity with  which  appears  to  imply  wealth  and  distinction. 

"  Ghippolata  pudding,  of  course,  is  out  of  the  question," 
he  resumed.  ''  Fish  one  can't  ask  for.  Vain  were  the  call! 
A  composition  of  eggs,  flour,  and  butted  we  dare  not  trust. 
What  are  we  to  do  ?" 

Before  Evan  could  again  recommend  bread  and  cheese, 
the  chairman  had  asked  Mr.  Raikes  whether  he  really  liked 
cutlets  for  supper ;  and,  upon  Jack  replying  that  they  were 
a  favorite  dish,  sung  out  to  Mark :  "  Outlets  for  two !"  and 
in  an  instant  Mark  had  left  the  room,  and  the  friends  found 
themselves  staring  at  one  another. 

"There's  three  shillings  at  a  blow!"  hissed  Jack,  now 
taking  off  his  hat,  as  if  to  free  his  distressed  mind. 

Evan,  red  in  the  face,  reproached  him  for  his  folly. 
Jack  comforted  him  with  the  assurance  that  they  were  in 
for  it,  and  might  as  well  comport  themselves  with  dignity 
till  the  time  for  payment. 

"I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  Evan,  getting 
up  to  summon  Mark  afresh.  "  I  shall  sup  on  bread  and 
cheese." 

"My  lord!  my  lord!'*  cried  Jack,  laying  hold  of  his 
arm,  and  appearing  to  forget  some  private  necessity  for  an 
incogaito. 

"Well,'^  he  added,  as  the  bell  rang,  "perhaps  at  this 
late  hour  we  ought  to  consider  the  house.  We  should  bear 
in  mind  that  a  cook,  however  divine  in  bounties,  is  mortal, 
like  the  rest  of  us.  We  are  not  at  Trianon.  I'm  not  the 
Abb^  Dubois,  nor  you. the  Due  d'Orleans.  Since  they 
won't  let  us  cook  for  ourselves,  which  I  hold  that  all  bom 
gentlemen  are  bound  to  be  able  to  do,  we'll  e'en  content 
ourselves  with  modest  fare." 

"My  good  Jick,"  said  Evan,  less  discreetly  than  it 
pleased  his  friend  to  hear,  "  haven't  you  done  playing  at 
*  lords'  yet  ?  It  was  fun  when  we  were  boys  at  school. 
But,  let  me  tell  you,  you  don't  look  a  bit  like  a  lord." 

"  I'm  the  son  of  a  gentleman,"  returned  Jack,  angrily. 

"I'm  sorry  you  find  yourself  compelled  to  tell  every 
body  of  it,"  said  Evan,  touched  by  a  nettle. 
0    "But  what's  the  use  of  singing  small  before  these  fel- 
lows ?"  Jack  inquired. 
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The  chairman  was  doubled  in  his  seat  with  laughter. 
Among  a  portion  of  the  guests  there  had  been  a  return  to 
osommon  talk,  and  one  had  observed  that  he  could  not  get 
that  **  Good-evening"  and  "  Good-night"  out  of  his  head, 
which  had  caused  a  friend  to  explain  the  meaning  of  these 
terms  of  salutation  to  him ;  while  another,  of  a  philosophic 
turn,  pursued  the  theme :  "  Ye  see,  when  we  meets  we 
makes  a  night  of  it.  So,  when  we  parts,  its  *  Good-night* 
— ^natural !  ain't  it  ?"  A  proposition  assented  to,  and  con- 
siderably dilated  on ;  but  whether  he  was  laughing  at  that, 
or  what  had  aroused  the  fit,  the  chairman  did  not  say. 
!Evan  countermanded  the  cutlets,  and  substituted  an  order 
for  bread  and  cheese.  Jack  adding,  with  the  nod  of  a  pa- 
tron to  the  waiter : 

"We  think — since  it's  late — we  won't  give  you  the 
trouble  to-night.  We'll  try  the  effect  of  bread  and  cheese 
for  once  in  a  way.     Nothing  like  new  sensations !" 

At  this  the  chairman  fell  right  forward,  grasping  the 
arms  of  his  chair,  and  shouting. 

Jack  unconsciously  put  on  his  hat,  for  when  you  have 
not  the  key  to  current  laughter — ^and  especially  when  you 
are  acting  a  part,  and  acting  it,  as  you  think,  with  admira- 
ble truth  to  nature — ^it  has  a  hostile  sound,  and  suggests 
deviltries.  • 

The  lighter  music  of  mirth  had  succeeded  the  chairman's 
big  bursts  by  the  time  the  bread  and  cheese  appeared. 

In  the  rear  of  the  provision  came  three  young  gentle- 
men, of  whom  the  foremost  lumped  in,  singing  to  one  be- 
hind him :  "  And  you  shall  have  little  Rosey  1" 

They  were  clad  in  cricketing  costume,  and  exhibited  the 
health  and  manners  of  youthful  Englishmen  of  station. 
Frolicsome  young  bulls  bursting  on  an  assemblage  of 
sheep,  they  might  be  compared  to.  The  chairpian  wel- 
comed them  a  trifle  snubbingly.  The  color  mounted  to 
the  cheeks  of  Mr.  Kaikes  as  he  made  incii{on  in  the  cheese 
under  their  eyes,  knitting  his  brows  fearfully,  as  if  at  hard 
work. 

"  What  a  place !"  he  muttered.  "  Nothing  but  bread 
and  cheese !  Well  I  We  must  make  the  best  of  it.  Con- 
tent ourselves  vnth  beer,  too !  A  drink  corrupted  into  a 
likeness  of  wine!  Due  to  our  Teutonic  ancestry,  no  doubt. 
Let  fancy  beguilie  us !"  And  Mr.  Kaikes,  with  a  grand  air 
of  good-nature,  and  the  lofty  ndnd  that  makes  the  best  of 
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difficulties,  offered  Evan  a  morsel  of  cheese,  saying :  ^'  We 
dispense  with  soup.  We  commeDce  with  the  entrees.  May 
I  press  a  patty  upon  you  ?"  ^ 

^' Thank  you,'' said  Evan,  smiling,  and  holding  out  his 
plate. 

'^Tes,  yes;  I  understand  yon,"  continued  Mr.  Raikes. 
"  We  eat,  and  eke  we  swear.  We'll  be  avenged  for  this. 
In  the  interim  let  sweet  fancy  beguile  us  I" 

Before  helpii^  himself  a  thought  appeared  to  strike  him. 
He  got  up  hastuy,  and  summoned  Mark  afresh. 

"R-r-r-r — a — what  are  the  wines  here,  waiter?"  he  de- 
manded to  know. 

It  was  a  final  effort  at  dignity  and  rejection  of  the  status 
to  which,  as  he  presumed,  the  sight  of  a  gentleman,  or  the 
son  of  one,  pasturing  on  plain  cheese,  degraded  him.  It 
was  also  Jack's  way  of  repelling  the  tone  of  insolent  supe^ 
riority  in  the  bearing  of  the  three  young  cricketers. 

^'  What  are  the  wmes  in  this  establishment  ?"  he  repeat- 
ed, peremptorily;  for  Mark  stood  smoothing  his  mouth,  as 
if  he  would  have  enjoyed  the  liberty  of  a  grin. 

"  Port,  Sir— SheiTy." 

"Ah — ^the  old  story,"  returned  Mr.  Raikes.  "Dear! 
dear!  dear!" 

"Perhaps,  Sir,"  insinuated  Mark,  "you  mean  foreign, 
wines  ?"    . 

"None  of  your  infamous  home  concoctions,  waiter. 
Port !  I  telieve  there's  no  Port  in  the  country,  except  in 
half  a  dozen  private  cellars — of  which  I  know  Uiree.  I  do 
mean  foreign  wines." 

Now  Mark  had  served  in  a  good  family  and  in  a  London 
hotel.  He  cleared  his  throat,  and  mutely  begging  the  at- 
tention of  the  chairman,  thus  volubly  started :  "  Foreign 
wines,  Sii*,  yes !  Rhine  wines !  we  have  Rudesham ;  we 
have  Maregbrun;  we  have  Steenbug — Joehannisbug — 
Libefromil — Ai|||^haus,  and  several  others.  Claret!  we 
have  Lafitte ;  we  havQ  Margaw ;  we  have  Rose — ^Titte — 
Margaw — Rose — Julia — Bodo.    At  your  disposal.  Sir." 

Jack,  with  a  fiery  face,.blinked  wildly  under  the  torrent 
of  vintages. 

Evan  answered  his  plaintiv.e  look:  "/shall  drink  ale." 

"  Then  I  suppose  I  must  do  the  same,"  said  Jack,  with  a 
^  miserable  sense  of  defeat  and  provoked  humiliation.  "  Thank 
you,  waiter,  it  goes  better  with  cheese.    A  pint  of  ale." 
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"  Yes,  Sir,'*  said  Mark,  scorning  to  stop  and  enjdy  his 
Tictory. 

Heaving  a  sad  "  Heigho !"  and  not  daring  to  glance  at 
the  buzzing  company,  Mr.  Raikes  cut  a  huge  bit  of  crust 
off  the  loaf^  and  was  preparing  to  encounter  it.  The  mel- 
ancholy voracity  in  his  aspect  was  changed  in  a  minute  to 
surprise,  for  the  chairman  had  started  out  of  a  fit  of  com- 
pressed merriment  to  arrest  his  hand. 

"  Let  me  offer  you  vengeance  on  the  spot,  Sir." 

"  How  ?"  cried  Jack,  angrily ;  "  enigmas  ?" 

The  chairman  entreated  Evan  to  desist  from  the  cheese; 
and,  pulling  out  his  watch,  thundered,  ^^  Time !" 

The  company  generallv  jumped  on  their  legs;  and,  in 
the  midst  of  a  hum  of  talk  and  laughter,  the  chairman  in- 
formed Evan  and  Jack  that  he  invited  them  cordially  to  a 
supper  up  stairs,  and  would  be  pleased  if  they  would  par- 
take of  it,  and  in  a  great  rage  if  the^  would  not. 

"Sir,"  said  Jack,  by  this  time  qmte  recovered,  "the  al- 
ternative decides  me.  The  alternative  is  one  I  should  so 
deeply  grieve  to  witness,  that,  in  short,  I — a — ^give  in  my 
personsd  adhesion,  with  thanks." 

^^You  are  not  accustomed  to  this  poor  fare.  Sir,"  re- 
marked the  chairman. 

"  You  have  aptly  divined  the  fact.  Sir,"  said  Jack ;  "  nor 
I,  nor  this,  my  friend.  The  truth  is,  that  where  cometh 
cheese,  and  nothing  precedeth  it,  there  is  th^— the  culti- 
vated intelligence,  the  sense  of  a  hiatus — a  sort  of  vocative 
*  caret,'  as  we  used  to  say  at  school — which  may  promote 
digestion,  but  totally  at  the  expense  of  satisfaction.  Man, 
by  such  means,  is  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  ruminating 
animal.    He  cheweth — " 

The  stentorian  announcement  of  supper  interrupted  Mr. 
Raikes ;  and  the  latter  gentleman,  to  wnom  glibness  stood 
for  greatness  of  manner,  very  well  cont^t  w^ith  the  effect 
he  conceived  he  had  produced  on  the  dRnpany,  set  about 
persuading  Evan  to  join  the  feast.  For  several  reasons, 
Evan  would  have  preferred  to  avoid  it.  He  was  wretch- 
ed, inclined  to  enjoy  a  fit  of  youthftd  misanthropy; 
Jack's  dramatic  impersonation  of  the  lord  had  disgust- 
ed him,  and  bread  and  cheese  symboled  his  condition. 
The  chairman,  catching  indications  of  reluctance,  stooped 
forward,  and  said :  "  Sir  I  must  I  put  it  as  a  positive  &r 
vor  ?" 
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"Pray,  do  not,"  replied  Evan,  and  relinquished  the  table 
with  a  bow. 

The  door  was  open,  and  the  company  of  jolly  yeomen, 
tradesmen,  farmers,  and  the  like,  had  become  intent  on 
observing  all  the  ceremonies  of  precedence :  not  one  would 
broaden  his  back  on  the  other :  and  there  was  bowing,  and 
scraping,  and  grimacing,  till  Farmer  Broadmead  was  hail- 
ed aloud,  and  the  old  boy  stepped  foith  and  was  summa- 
rily pushed  through,  the  chairman  calling  from  the  rear, 
"Halloo!  no  names  to-night!"  to  which  was  answered, 
lustily,  "All  right,  Mr.  Tom!"  and  the  speaker  was  re- 
proved with,  "  There  you  go !  at  it  again !"  and  out  and 
up  they  hustled. 

The  chairman  said  quietly  to  Evan,  as  they  were  ascend- 
ing the  stairs,  "  We  don't  have  names  to-night :  may  as 
well  drop  titles."  Which  presented  no  peculiar  meaning 
to  Evan's  mind,  and  he  smiled  the  usual  smile. 

To  Jack,  at  the  door  of  the  supper-room,  the  chairman 
repeated  the  same ;  and  Jack,  with  extreme  affability  and 
alacrity  of  abnegation,  rejoined,  "  Oh  certainly !" 

No  wonder  that  he  rubbed  his  hands  with  more  delight 
than  aristocrats  and  people  with  gentlemanly  connections 
are  in  the  habit  of  betraying  at  the  prospect  of  refection ; 
for  the  release  from  bread  and  cheese  was  rendered  over- 
poweringly  glorious,  in  his  eyes,  by  the  bountiful  contrast 
exhibited  op  the  board  before  him. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

IN  WHICH  ALB  IS  SHOWN  TO  HAVE  ONE  QUALITY  OF  WINE. 

To  proclaim  that  yon  ribs  of  beef  and  _yonder  ruddy 
Britons  have  met,  is  to  furnish  matter  for  an  hour's  com- 
fortable meditation. 

Digest  the  fact.  Here  the  Fates  have  put  their  seal  to 
something  Nature  clearly  devised.  It  was  intended,  and 
it  has  come  to  pass.  A  thing  has  come  to  pass  which  we 
feel  to  be  right !  The  machinery  of  the  world,  then,  is  not 
entirely  dislocated :  there  is  harmony  on  one  point  among 
the  mysterious  Powers  who  have  to  do  with  us.  Discord- 
ant as  the  individual  may  have  become,  the  condition  of 
the  imiverse  is  vindicated  by  this  great  meeting  of  beef 
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and  Britons.  We  have  here  a  basis.  I  cherish  a  belief 
that  at  some  future  day  the  speculative  Teuton  and  ex- 
perimental Gaul  will  make  pilgi*images  to  this  island  solely 
to  view  this  sight,  and  gather  strength  from  it. 

Apart  from  its  eloquent  and  consoling  philosophy,  the 
picture  is  pleasant.  You  see  two  rows  of  shoulders  reso- 
lutely set  for  action :  heads  in  divers  degrees  of  proximity 
to  their  plates— eyes  variously  twinkling,  or  hypocritically 
composed — chaps  in  vigorous  exercise.  Now  leans  a  fel- 
low right  back  with  his  whole  face  to  the  firmament :  Ale 
is  his  adoration.  He  sighs  not  till  he  sees  the  end  of  the 
mug.  Now  from  one  a  laugh  is  sprung ;  but,  as  if  too  ear- 
ly tapped,  he  turns  off  the  cock,  and  serenely  primes  him- 
self anew.  Occupied  by  their  own  requirements,  these 
Britons  allow  that  their  neighbors  have  rights :  no  cursing 
.^  at  waste  of  time  is  heard  when  plates  have  to  be  passed : 
\'>  disagreeable,  it  is  still  duty.  Field-Marshal  Duty,  the  Brit- 
on's star,  shines  here.  If  one  usurps  more  than  his  allow- 
ance of  elbow-room,  bring  your  charge  against  them  that 
fashioned  him:  work  away  to  arrive  at  some  compass 
yourself. 

Now  the  mustard  has  ceased  to  travel,  and  the  salt:  the 
guests  have  leisure  to  contemplate  their  achievements. 
Laughs  are  more  prolonged,  and  come  from  the  depths. 

Now  Ale,  which  is  to  Beef  what  Eve  was  to  Adam, 
threatens  to  take  possession  of  the  field.  Happy  they 
who,  following  Nature's  direction,  admitted  not  bright  ale 
into  their  Paradise  till  their  manhood  was  strengthened 
with  beef.  Some,  impatient,  had  thirsted — ^had  satisfied 
their  thirst ;  and  the  ale,  the  light  though  lovely  spirit, 
with  nothmg  to  hold  it  down,  had  mounted  to  their  heads ; 
just  as  Eve  will  do  when  Adam  is  not  mature :  just  as  she 
did — alas!  Gratitude  forbid  that  I  should  say  a  word 
against  good  ale :  I  am  disinclined  to  say  a  word  in  disfa- 
vor of  Eve.  Both  Ale  and  Eve  seem  to  speak  imperiously 
to  the  soul  of  man.  See  that  they  be  good,  see  that  they 
come  in  season,  and  we  bow  to  the  consequences. 

Now,  the  ruins  of  the  feast  being  removed,  and  a  cleat 
course  left  for  the  flow  of  ale.  Farmer  Broadmead,  facing 
the  chairman,  rises.    He  speaks : 

"  Gentlemen !  'Tain't  fust  time  you  and  I  be  met  here, 
to  salbrate  this  here  occasion.    I  say  not  fust  time,  not  by 
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many  a  time,  Hain't.  WeU,  gentlemen,  I  ain't  much  of  a 
speaker,  gentlemen,  as  i/ou  know.  Hows'ever,  here  I  be. 
^o  denyin'  that.  I'm  on  my  legs.  This  here's  a  strange 
enough  world,  and  a  man  as  's  a  gentleman,  I  say,  we 
ought  for  to  be  glad  when  we  got  'm.  You  know :  I'm 
coming  to  it  shortly.  I  ain't  much  of.  a  speaker,  and  if 
you  wants  somethin'  uqw,  you  must  ax  elsewhere;  but 
what  I  say  is — dang  it!  here's  good  health  and  long  life 
to  Mr.  Tom,  up  there  I" 

"  No  names !"  shouts  the  chairman,  in  the  midst  of  a 
tremendous  clatter. 

Farmer  Broadmead  moderately  disengages  his  breadth 
from  the  seat.    He  humbly  asks  pardon,  which  is  accorded. 

Ale  (to  Beef  what  Eve  was  to  Adam)  circulates  beneath 
a  dazzling  foam,  fair  as  the  first  woman. 

Mr.  Tom  (for  the  breach  of  the  rules  in  mentioning 
whose  name  on  a  night  when  identities  thereon  depend- 
ent  are  merged,  we  offer  sincere  apologies  every  other 
minute),  Mr.  Tom  is  toasted.  His  parents,  who  selected 
that  day  sixty  years  ago  for  his  bow  to  be  made  to  the 
world,  are  alluded  to  with  encomiums,  and  float  down  to 
posterity  on  floods  of  liquid  amber. 

But  to  see  all  the  subtle  merits  that  now  begin  to  bud 
out  from  Mr.  Tom,  the  chairman  and  giver  of  the  feast ; 
and  also  rightly  to  appreciate  the  speeches,  we  require  to 
be  enormously  charged  with  Ale.  Mr.  John  Raikes  did 
his  best  to  keep  his  head  above  the  surface  of  the  rapid 
flood.  He  conceived  the  chairman  in  brilliant  colors^  and 
probably  owing  to  the  energy  called  for  by  his  brain,  the 
legs  of  the  young  man  failed  him  twice  as  he  tried  them. 
Attention  was  demanded.  Mr.  John  Kaikes  addressed  the 
meeting. 

The  three  young  gentlemen-cricketers  had  hitherto  be- 
haved with  a  certain  propriety.  It  did  not  offend  Mr. 
Raikes  to  see  them  conduct  themselves  as  if  they  were  at 
a  play,  and  the  rest  of  the  company  paid  actors.  He  bad 
likewise  taken  a  position,  and  had  been  the  first  to  laugh 
aloud  at  a  particular  slip  of  grammar ;  while  his  shrugs  at 
the  aspirations  transposed  and  the  pronunciations  preva- 
lent had  almost  established  a  free-masonry  between  him 
and  one  of  the  three  young  gentlemen-cricketers — ^a  fair- 
haired  youth,  with  a  handsome,  reckless  face,  who  leaned 
on  the  table,  humorously  eying  the  several  speakers,  and 
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exchanging  by-words  and  laughs  with  his  fiiends  on  each 
side  of  him. 

But  Mr.  Raikes  had  the  disadvantage  of  having  come 
to  the  table  empty  in  stomach — ^thirsty,  exceedingly;  and, 
I  repeat  that  as,  without  experience,  you  are  the  victim  of 
divinely-given  Eve,  so,  with  no  foundation  to  receive  it 
upon,  are  you  the  victim  of  good  sound  Ale.  Mr.  Raikes 
very  soon  lost  his  head.  He  would  otherwise  have  seen 
that  he  must  produce  a  wonderfully  telling  speech  if  he 
was  to  keep  the  position  he  had  taken,  and  had  better  not 
attempt  one.  The  three  young  cricketers  were  hostile 
from  the  beginning.  All  of  them  leaned  forward,  calling 
attention  loudly,  humming  a  roll  of  Rhine  wines,  laughing 
for  the  fun  to  come. 

"  Gentlemen !"  he  said ;  and  said  it  twice.  The  gap 
was  wide,  and  he  said  "  Gentlemen !"  again. 

This  commencement  of  a  speech  proves  that  you  have 
made  the  plunge,  but  not  that  you  can  swim.  At  a  repeti- 
tion of  "  Gentlemen !"  expectancy  resolved  into  cynicism. 

"  Gie'n  a  help,"  sung  out  a  son  of  the  plow  to  a  neigh- 
bor of  the  orator. 

"  Dang  it !"  murmured  another,  "  we  ain't  such  gentle- 
men as  that  comes  to." 

Mr.  Raikes  was  politely  requested  to  "  tune  his  pipe." 

With  a  gloomy  curiosity  as  to  the  results  of  Jack's  ad- 
venturous undertaking,  and  a  touch  of  anger  at  the  three, 
whose  bearing  throughout  had  displeased  him,  Evan  re- 
garded his  friend.  He,  too,  had  drunk,  and  upon  empti- 
ness. Bright  ale  had  mounted  to  his  brain.  A  hero 
shojjld  be  held  as  sacred  as  the  Grand  Lama :  so  let  no 
more  be  said  than  that  he  drank  still,  nor  marked  the  re- 
plenishing of  his  glass. 

Jack  cleared  his  throat  for  a  final  assault :  he  had  got 
an  image,  and  was  dashing  off;  but,  unhappily,  as  if  to 
make  the  start  seem  fair,  he  was  guilty  of  the  reiteration 
of  "Gentlemen!" 

Every  body  knew  that  it  was  a  real  start  this  time,  and 
indeed  he  had  made  an  advance,  and  had  run  straight 
through  half  a  sentence.  It  was,  therefore,  manifestly  un- 
fair, inimical,  contemptuous,  overbearing,  and  base,  for  one 
of  the  three  young  cricketers  at  this  period  to  fling  back 
weariedly  and  exclaim,  "  By  jingo  I  too  many  gentlemen 
here  I" 
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Evan  heard  him  across  the  table.  Lacking  the  key  of 
the  speaker's  previous  conduct,  the  words  might  have 
passed.  As  it  was,  they,  to  the  ale-invaded  head  of  a 
young  hero,  feeling  himself  the  world's  equal,  and  con- 
demned nevertheless  to  bear  through  life  the  insignia  of 
Tailordom,  not  unnaturally  struck  with  peculiar  offense. 
There  was  arrogance,  too,  in  the  young  man  who  had  in- 
terposed. He  was  long  in  the  body,  and,  when  he  was 
not  refreshing  his  sight  by  a  careless  contemplation  of  his 
finger-nails,  looked  down  on  his  company  at  table,  as  one 
may  do  who  comes  from  loftier  studies.  He  had  what  is 
popularly  known  as  the  nose  of  our  aristocracy — a  nose 
that  much  culture  of  the  external  graces  and  affectation 
of  suavity  are  required  to  soften.  Thereto  were  joined 
thin  lips  and  hot  brows.  Birth  it  was  possible  he  could 
boast:  hardly  brains.  He  sat  to  the  right  of  the  fair- 
haired  youth,  who,  with  his  remaining  comrade,  a  quiet 
smiling  fellow,  appeared  to  be  better  liked  by  the  guests, 
and  had  been  hailed  once  or  twice,  under  correction  of  the 
chairman,  as  Mr.  Harry.  The  three  had  distinguished  one 
there  by  a  few  friendly  passages ;  and  this  was  he  who  had 
offered  his  bed  to  Evan  for  the  service  of  the  girl.  The 
recognition  they  extended  to  him  did  not  affect  him  deep- 
ly. He  was  called  Drummond,  and  had  his  place  near  the 
chairman,  whose  humors  he  seemed  to  relish. 

Now  the  ears  of  Mr.  Raikes  were  less  keen  at  the  mo- 
ment than  Evan's,  but  his  openness  to  ridicule  was  that  of 
a  man  on  his  legs  solus,  amidst  a  company  sitting,  and  his 
sense  of  the  same — when  he  saw  himself  tne  victim  of  it — 
acute.  His  face  was  rather  comic,  and,  under  the  shad- 
ow of  embarrassment,  twitching  and  working  for  ide&s  — 
might  excuse  a  want  of  steadiness  and  absolute  gravity  in 
the  countenances  of  others. 

"  Gentlemen !"  this  inveterate  harper  resumed. 

It  was  too  much.  Numerous  shoulders  fell  against  the 
backs  of  chairs,  and  the  terrible  rattle  of  low  laughter 
commenced.  Before  h  could  burst  overwhelmingly,  Jack, 
with  a  dramatic  visage,  leaned  over  his  glass,  and  looking, 
as  he  spoke,  from  man  to  man,  asked  emphatically :  "  Is 
there  any  person  present  whose  conscience  revolts  against 
being  involved  in  that  denomination  ?" 

The  impertinence  was  at  least  a  saving  sign  of  wits 
awake.    So  the  chairman  led  off,  in  reply  to  Jack,  with  an 
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encouraging  '*  Bravo !"  and  immediately  there  ensued  an 
agricultural  chorus  of  "  Brayvos  1" 

Jack's  readiness  had  thus  rescued  him  in  extremity. 

He  nodded^  and  went  ahead  cheerily. 

"I  should  be  sorry  to  think  so.  When  I  said  'Gentle- 
men,' I  included  all.  If  the  conscience  of  one  should  im- 
Eikch  him  or  me — ^"  Jack  eyed  the  lordly  contemplator  of 
is  nails  on  a  pause,  adding,  ''  It  is  not  so.  I  rejoice.  I 
was  about  to  observe,  then,  that,  a  stranger,  I  entered  this 
hospitable  establishment — I  and  my  friend-—" 

'^The  gentleman!"  their  now  recognized  antagonist,  in- 
terposed, and  turned  his  head  to  one  of  his  comrades,  and 
kept  it  turned — a  proceeding  similar  in  tactics  to  striking 
and  running  away. 

"I  thank  my  honorable — ^a — um!  I  thank  the — a — 
whatever  he  may  be  I"  continued  Jack.  "I  accept  his 
suggestion.  My  friend,  the  gentleman ! — ^the  real  gentle- 
man ! — the  true  gentleman ! — ^the  undoubted  gentleman  1" 

Further  iterations,  if  not  amplifications,  of  the  merits  of 
the  gentleman  would  have  followed,  had  not  Evan,  strong 
in  his  modesty,  pulled  Jack  into  his  seat,  and  admonished 
him  to  be  content  with  the  present  measure  of  his  folly. 

But  Jack  had  more  in  him.  He  rose  and  flourished  off: 
"A  stranger,  I  think  I  said.  What  I  have  done  to  de- 
serve to  feel  like  an  alderman  I  can't  say ;  but — "  (Jack, 
filling  into  perfect  good-humor  and  sincerity,  was  about 
to  confess  the  cordial  dehght  his  supper  had  given  him, 
when  his  eyes  met  those  of  his  antagonist  superciliously 
set) :  "  but,"  he  resumed,  rather  to  the  perplexity  of  his 
hearers,  "  this  sort  of  heavy  fare  of  course  accounts  for  it, 
if  one  is  not  accustomed  to  it,  and  gives  one,  as  it  were, 
the  civic  crown,  which  I  apprehend  to  imply  a  surcharged 
stomach — ^in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  entertainment.  I 
have  been  at  feasts,  I  have  even  given  them — yes,  gentle- 
men— ^"  (Jack  slid  suddenly  down  the  slopes  of  anti-cli- 
max), "  you  must  not  judge  by  the  hat,  as  I  see  one  or  two 
here  do  me  the  favor  to  do.  By-the-by,"  he  added,  glan- 
cing hurriedly  about,  "  where  did  I  clap  it  down  when  I 
came  in  ?" 

His  antagonist  gaVe  a  kick  under  the  stable,  saying,  with 
a  sneer,  "  What's  this  ?" 

Mr.  Raikes  dived  below,  and  held  \\p  the  battered  deco- 
ration of  his  head.    He  returned  thanks  with  studious  po- 
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liteiiess,  the  more  so  as  he  had  forgotten  the  context  of 
his  speech,  and  the  exact  state  of  mind  he  was  in  when  he 
broke  froiu  it.  ^  Gentlemen  1"  again  afflicted  the  ears  of 
the  company. 

"  Oh,  by  Jove !  more  gentlemen !"  cried  Jack's  enemy. 

"  No  anxiety,  I  beg !"  Jack  rejoined,  always  brought  to 
his  senses  when  pricked :  '^  I  did  not  include  yon,  Sir." 

"  Am  I  in  your  way.  Sir  ?"  asked  the  other,  hardening 
his  under  lip.  ' 

"  Well,  I  did  find  it  difficult,  when  I  was  a  boy,  to  cross 
the  Ass's  Bridge !"  retorted  Jack ;  and  there  was  laughter. 

The  chairman's  neighbor,  Drummond,  whispered  him: 
**  Laxley  will  get  up  a  row  with  that  fellow." 

*^  It's  young  Jocelyn  egging  him  on,"  said  the  chairman. 

"Uml"  added  Drummond:  "it's  the  friend  of  that  talk- 
ative rascal  that's  dangerous,  if  it  comes  to  any  thing." 

Mr.  Raikes  perceived  that  his  host  desired  him  to  con* 
elude.  So,  lifting  his  voice  and  swinging  his  arm,  he  end- 
ed :  "  Allow  me  to  propose  to  you  the  Fly  in  Amber ;  in 
other  words,  our  excellent  host  embalmed  in  brilliant  ale ! 
Drink  him  I  and  so  let  him  live  in  our  memories  forever !" 

Mr.  Raikes  sat  down  very  well  contented  with  himself, 
very  little  comprehended,  and  applauded  loudly. 

"  The  Flyin'  Number !"  echoed  Farmer  Broadmead,  con- 
fidently and  with  clamor ;  adding  to  a  friend,  when  both 
had  drunk  the  toast  to  the  dregs,  "  But  what  number  that 
be,  or  how  many  'tis  of  'em,  &hes  me  I  But  that's  ne'- 
ther  here  nor  there." 

The  chairman  and  host  of  the  evening  stood  up  to  reply, 
welcomed  by  thunders,  and  "  There  ye  be,  Mr.  Tom !  glad 
I  lives  to  see  ye !"  and  "  No  names  I"  and  *'  Long  life  to 
himl" 

This  having  subsided,  the  chairman  spoke,  first  nodding : 

"  You  don't  want  many  words,  and  if  you  do,  you  won't 
get  'em  from  me." 

Cries  of  "  Got  something  better  I"  took  up  the  blunt  ad- 
dress. 

"You've  been  true  to  it,  mpst  of  you.  I. like  men  not 
to  forget  a  custom." 

"Good  reason  so  to  be,"  and  "A  jolly  good  custom," 
replied  to  both  sentences. 

"As  to  the  beef,  I  hope  you  didn't  find  it  tough:  as  to 
the  ale,  I  know  all  about  thaC  /" 
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"  Aha !  good !"  rang  the  verdict. 

"All  I  can  say  is,  that  this  day  next  year  it  will  be  on 
the  table,  and  I  hope  that  every  one  of  you  will  meet  Tom 
— ^will  meet  me  here  punctually.  I'm  not  a  Parliament 
man,  so  that  'II  do—" 

The  chairman's  breach  of  his  own  rules  drowned  the 
termination  of  his  speech  in  an  uproar. 

Re-seating  himself,  he  lifted  his  glass,  and  proposed : 
«  The  Antediluvians !" 

Farmer  Broadmead  echoed :  "  The  Anted2loovians !"  ap- 
pending, as  a  private  sentiment, "  And  dam  rum  chaps  they 
were  I" 

The  Antediluvians,  undoubtedly  the  toast  of  the  even- 
ing, were  enthusiastically  drunk,  and  in  an  ale  of  treble 
brew. 

When  they  had  quite  gone  down,  Mr.  Raikes  ventured 
to  ask  for  the  reason  of  their  receiving  such  honor  from  a 
posterity  they  had  so  little  to  do  with.  He  put  the  ques- 
tion mildly,  but  was  impetuously  snapped  at  by  the  cnair- 
man. 

"  You  respect  men  for  their  luck,  Sir,  don't  you  ?    Don't 
be  a  hypocrite,  and  say  you  don't — ^you  do.    Very  well : 
.so  do  I.    That's  why  I  drink  '  The  Antediluvians  I' " 

*'  Our  worthy  host  here"  (Drummond,  gravely  smiling, 
undertook  to  elucidate  the  case)  "has  a  theory  that  the 
constitutions  of  the  Postdiluvians  have  been  deranged,  and 
their  lives  shortened,  by  the  miasmas  of  the  Deluge.  I  be- 
lieve he  carries  it  so  far  as  to  say  that  Noah,  in  the  light 
of  a  progenitor,  is  inferior  to  Adam,  owing  to  the  shaking 
he  had  to  endure  in  the  ark,  and  which  he  conceives  to 
have  damaged  the  patriarch  -and  the  nervous  systems  of 
his  sons.     It's  a  theory,  you  know." 

"  They  lived  close  on  a  thousand  years,  hale,  hearty — 
and  no  water !"  said  the  chairman. 

"Well!"  exclaimed  one,  some  way  down  the  table,  a 
young  farmer,  red  as  a  cock's  comb:  "no  fools  they,  eh, 
master?  Where  there's  ale,  would  you  drink  water,  my 
hearty  ?"  and  back  he  leaned  to  enjoy  the  tribute^  to  his 
wit — ^a  wit  not  remarkable,  but  nevertheless  sufficient,  in 
the  noise  it  created,  to  excite  the  envy  of  Mr.  John 
Raikes,  who,  inveterately  silly  when  not  engaged  in  a 
contest,  now  began  to  play  on  the  names  of  the  sons  of 
Noah. 

F2 
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The  chairman  lanced  a  keen  lig^t  at  him  from  beneath 
his  bushy  eyebrows. 

"Ought  to  have  excused  this  humble  stuff  to  you,  Sir," 
he  remarked.  "  It's  the  custom.  We  drink  ale  to-night : 
any  other  night  happy  to  offer  you  your  choice,  Sir — ^Jo- 
hannisberg,  Rudesheim,  Steenberg,  Libefreemilk,  Asmann- 
shauser,  Lafitte,  La  Hose,  Margaux,  Bordeaux:  Clarets, 
Rhine  wines,  Burgundies---drinks  that  men  of  your  station 
are  more  used  to. 

Mr.  Raikes  stammered:  "Thank  you,  thank  you;  ale 
will  do,  Sir — an  excellent  ale!" 

But  before  long  the  chairman  had  again  to  call  two  par- 
ties to  order.  Mr.  Raikes  was  engaged  in  a  direct  contro- 
versy with  his  enemy.  In  that  young  gentleman  he  had 
recognized  one  of  a  station  above  his  own— even  what  it 
was  in  the  palmy  days  of  bank-notes  and  naughty  suppers ; 
and  he  did  not  intend  to  allow  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
Laxley  had  begun  to  look  at  him  very  distantly  over  the 
lordly  bridge  of  his  nose.  To  Mr.  Raikes,  Laxley  was  a 
puppy :  to  Laxley,  Mr.  Raikes  was  a  snob.  The  antago- 
nism, therefore,  was  natural :  ale  did  but  put  the  match  to 
the  magazine.  But  previous  to  an  explosion,  Laxley,  who 
had  observed  Evan's  disgust  at  Jack's  exhibition .  of  him-, 
self,  and  had  been  led  to  think,  by  his  conduct  and  clothes 
in  conjunction,  that  Evan  was  his  own  equal ;  a  gentleman 
condescending  to  the  society  of  a  low-bom  acquaintance ; 
had  sought  with  sundry  propitiations — calm,  intelligent 

fiances,  nght  shrugs,  and  such  like — ^to  divide  Evan  from 
ack.  He  did  this,  doubtless,  because  he  partly  sympa- 
thized with  Evan,  and  to  assure  him  that  he  tooK  a.  sepa- 
rate view  of  him.  Probably  Evan  was  already  offended, 
or  he  held  to  Jack,  as  a  comrade  should,  or  else  it  was  that 
Tailordom  bellowed  in  his  ears  every  fresh  minute :  "  No- 
thing assume !"  I  incline  to  think  that  the  more  ale  he 
drank  the  fiercer  rebel  he  grew  agidnst  conventional  ideas 
of  rank,  and  those  class-barriers  which  we  scorn  so  vehe- 
mently when  we  find  ourselves  kicking  at  them.  What- 
soever the  reason  that  prompted  him,  he  did  not  respond 
to  Laxley's  advances ;  and  Laxley,  deferentially  disregard- 
ing him,  dealt  with  Jack  alone. 

In  a  tone  plainly  directed  at  Mr.  Raikes,  he  said :  "Well, 
Harry,  tired  of  this  ?  The  agriculturals  are  good  fun,  but 
I  can't  stand  much  of  the  small  cockney.    A  blackguard 
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who  tries  to  make  jokes  out  of  the  Scriptures  ought  to  be 
kicked !" 

Harry  rejoined,  with  wet  lips :  "  Wopping  stuff,  this  ale ! 
Who's  that  you  want  to  kick  ?'* 

"Somebody  who  objects  to  his  bray,  I  suppose,"  Mr. 
Raikes  struck  in,  across  the  table,  negligently  thrusting 
out  his  elbow  to  support  his  head. 

*'  Did  you  allude  to  me.  Sir  ?"  Laxley  inquired. 

''  I  alluded  to  a  donkey,  Sir."  Jack  lifted  his  eyelids  to 
the  same  level  as  Laxley's :  ^'  a  passing  remark  on  that  in- 
teresting animal." 

Laxley  said  nothing ;  but  the  interjection  '^  blackguard !" 
was  perceptible  on  his  mouth. 

^^  Did  you  allude  to  me.  Sir  ?"  Jack  inquired,  m  his  turn. 

"  Woiid  you  like  me  to  express  what  I  think  of  a  fellow 
who  listens  to  private  conversations  ?"  was  the  answer. 

'^  I  should  be  happy  to  task  your  eloquence  even  to  that 
extent,  if  I  might  mdulge  a  hope  for  grammatical  results," 
said  Jack. 

Laxley  thought  fit  to  retire  tipon  his  silent  superiority. 
His  friend  Harry  now  came  into  the  ring  to  try  a  fall. 

^'  Are  you  an  usher  in  a  school  ?"  he  asked,  meaning  by 
his  looks  what  men  of  science  in  fisticuffs  call  business. 

Mr.  Rsdkes  started  up  in  amazement.  He  recovered  as 
quickly. 

"No,  Sir,  not  quite;  but  I  have  no  doubt  I  should  be 
able  to  instruct  you  upon  a  point  or  two." 

"  Good  manners,  for  instance  ?"  remarked  the  third  young 
cricketer,  without  disturbing  his  habitual  smile. 

"  Or  what  comes  from  not  observing  them,"  said  Evan, 
unwilling  to  have  Jack  overmatched. 

"  Perhaps  you'll  give  me  a  lesson  now  ?"  Harry  indi- 
cated a  readiness  to  rise  for  ^ther  of  them. 

At  this  juncture  the  chairman  interposed. 

"  Harmony,  my  lads ! — ^harmony  to-night." 

Farmer  Broadmead,  imagining  it  to  be  the  signal  for  a 
song,  returned : 

"  All  right,  Mr. Mr.  Chair !  but  we  an't  got  pipes  in 

yet.    Pipes  before  harmony,  you  know,  to-night." 

The  pipes  were  summoned  forthwith.  System  appeared 
to  regulate  the  proceedings  of  this  particular  night  at  the 
Green  Dragon.  The  pipes  charged,  and  those  of  the  guests 
who  sm(^ed  well  fixed  behind  them,  celestial  Harmony 
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was  invoked  throngh  the  slowly-curlisg  clouds.  In  Britain 
the  Goddess  is  coy.  She  demands  pressure  to  appear,  and 
great  gulps  of  ale.  Vastly  does  she  swell  the  chests  of  her 
island  chUdren,  but  with  the  modesty  of  a  maid  at  the  com- 
mencement. Precedence  again  disturbed  the  minds  of  the 
company.  At  last  the  red-Stcisd  young  farmer  led  off  with 
"  The  Rose  and  the  Thorn."  In  that  day  Chloe  still  lived : 
nor  were  the  amorous  transports  of  Strephon  quenched. 
Mountainous  inflation-*-mouse-like  issue  characterized  the 
young  farmer's  first  verse.  Encouraged* by  manifest  ap- 
probation, he  now  told  Chloe  that  he  "by  Heaven!  never 
would  plant  in  that  bosom  a  thorn,"  with  such  volume  of 
sound  as  did  indeed  show  how  a  lover's  oath  should  be 
uttered  in  the  ear  of  a  British  damsel  to  subdue  her. 

"  Good!"  cried  Mr. Raikes,  anxious  to  be  convivial. 

Subsiding  into  impertinence,  he  asked  Laxley,  "  Could 
you  tip  us  a  Strephonade,  Sir  ?  Rgoiced  to  listen  to  you, 
I  am  sure !     Promise  you  my  applause  beforehand." 

Harry  replied,  hotly :  "  Will  you  step  out  of  the  room 
with  me  a  minute  ?" 

*'  Have  you  a  confession  to  make  ?"  quoth  Jack,  un- 
moved. "  Have  you  planted  a  thorn  in  the  feminine  flow- 
er-garden ?  Make  a  clean  breast  of  it  at  the  table.  Con* 
fess  openly,  and  be  absolved.  'Gad,  there's  a  young  wo- 
man in  the  house.  S?ie  may  be  Chloe.  If  so,  all  I  can 
sav  is,  she  may  complain  of  a  thorn  of  some  magnitude,  and 
will  very  soon  exhibit  one." 

"While  Evan  spoke  a  word  of  angry  reproof  to  Mr.  Raikes, 
Harry  had  to  be  restrained  by  his  two  friends.  Jack's  in- 
sinuation seemed  to  touch  him  keenly.  By  a  strange  hai&- 
ard  they  had  both  glanced  close  upon  facts. 

Mutterings  amidst  the  opposite  party  of  "Sit  down," 
"Don't  be  an  ass,"  "Leave  the  snob  alone,"  were  sufficient- 
ly distinct.  The  rest  of  the  company  looked  on  with  curi- 
osity; the  mouth  of  the  chairman  was  bunched.  Drum- 
mond  had  his  eyes  on  Evan,  who  was  gazing  steadily  at 
the  three.  Suddenly  "The  fellow  isn't  a  gentleman!" 
struck  the  attention  of  Mr.  Raikes  with  alarming  force. 

I  remember  hearing  of  a  dispute  between  two  youthful 
clerks,  one  of  whom  lanohed  at  the  other's  head  accusa- 
tions that,  if  true,  would  have  warranted  his  being  expelled 
from  society;  till,  having  exhausted  his  stock,  the  youth 
gently  announced  to  his  opponent  that  he  was  a  numskull: 
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upon  which  the  latter,  hitherto  full  of  forbearance,  shouted 
that  he  could  bear  any  thing  but  that;  appealed  to  the 
witnesses  generally  for  a  corroboration  of  the  epithet,  and 
turned  back  his  wristbands. 

It  was  with  similar  sensations,  inexplicable  to  the  his- 
torian, that  Mr.  Raikes,  who  had  borne  to  have  imputed 
to  him  frightful  things,  heard  that  he  was  not  considered 
a  gentleman;  and  as  they  who  are  themselves,  perhaps, 
doubtful  of  the  ^t,  are  most  stung  by  the  denial  of  it,  so 
do  they  take  refuge  in  assertion,  and  claim  to  establish  it 
by  violence. 

This  Mr.  John  Raikes  seized  on,  and  vociferating,  ^^  I'm 
the  son  of  a  gentleman !"  flung  it  in'the  faces  of  the  three. 

Drummond,'&om  the  head  of  the  table,  saw  that  a  diver- 
sion was  imperative.  He  leaned  forward,  and  with  a  look 
of  great  interest,  said: 

.  "Are  you  really?    Pray,  never  disgrace  your  origin, 
then." 

He  spoke  with  an  apparent  sincerity,  and  Jack,  absorbed 
by  the  three  in  front  of  him,  and  deceived  by  the  mildness 
of  his  manner,  continued  glaring  at  them,  after  a  sharp 
turn  of  the  head,  like  a  dog  receiving  a  stroke  while  his 
attention  is  taken  by  a  bone. 

"  If  the  choice  were  offered  me,  I  think  I  would  rather 
have  known  his  father,"  said  the  smiling  fellow,  yawning, 
and  rocking  on  his-chair. 

"  You  would,  possibly,  have  been  exceedingly  intimate 
— ^with  his  right  foot,"  said  Jack. 

The  other  merely  remarked :  "  Oh !  that  is  the  language 
ofthe  son  of  a  gentleman." 

Jack's  evid^t  pugnacity  behind  his  insolence  astonished 
Evan,  as  the  youth  was  not  famed  for  bravery  at  school ; 
but  this  is  what  dignitynnd  ale  do  for  us  in  the  world. 

The  tumult  of  irony,  abuse,  and  retort  went  on,  despite 
the  efforts  of  Drummond  and  the  chainnan.  It  was  strauge ; 
for  at  Farmer  Broadmead's  end  ofthe  table  friendship  hsid 
grown  maudlin :  two  were  seen  in  a  drowsy  embrace,  with 
crossed  pipes;  and  others  were  vowing  deep  amity,  and 
offering  to  fight  the  man  that  might  desire  if. 

*'  Are  ye  a  friend  ?  or  are  ye  a  foe  ?"  was  heard  repeat- 
edly, and  consequences  to  the  career  of  the  req)ondent,  on 
lus  choice  of  affirmatives  to  either  of  these  two  interroga- 
tions, emphatically  detailed. 
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It  was  likewise  asked,  in  reference  to  the  row  at  the 
gentleman's  end :  "  Why  doan'  they  stand  up  and  have't 
out  ?" 

^     "  They  talks,  they  speechifies — ^why  doan'  they  fight  for't, 
and  then  be  friendly  ?" 

"  Where's  the  yarmony,  Mr.  Chair,  I  axes — so  please  ye  ?" 
sang  out  Farmer  Broadmead. 

"  Ay,  ay !     Silence  !"  the  chairman  called. 

Mr.  Raikes  begged  permission  to  pronounce  his  excuses, 
but  lapsed  into  a  lamentation  for  the  squandering  of  prop- 
erty bequeathed  to  him  by  his  respected  uncle,  and  for 
which,  as  far  as  he  was  intelligible,  he  persisted  in  calling 
the  three  offensive  young  cricketers  opposite  to  account. 

Before  he  could  desist,  Harmony,  no  longer  coy,  burst 
on  the  assembly  from  three  different  sources.  "A  Man 
who  is  given  to  Liquor,"  soared  aloft  with  "The  Maid  of 
sweet  Seventeen,"  who  participated  in  the  adventures  of 
"  Young  Molly  and  the  kicking  Cow ;"  while  the  guests 
selected  the  chorus  of  the  song  that  first  demanded  it. 

Evan  probably  thought  that  Harmony  was  herself  only 
when  she  came  single,  or  he  was  wearied  of  his  fellows, 
and  wished  to  gaze  a  moment  on  the  skies  whose  arms  were 
over  and  around  his  young  beloved.  He  went  to  the  win- 
dow and  threw  it  up,  and  feasted  his  sight  on  the  moon 
standing  on  the  downs.  He  could  have  wept  at  the  bitter 
ignominy  that  severed  him  from  Rose.  And  again  he 
gathered  his  pride  as  a  cloak,  and  defied  the  world,  and 
gloried  in  the  sacrifice  that  degraded  him.  The  beauty 
of  the  night  touched  him,  and  mixed  these  feelings  with  a 
strange  moumfulness.  He  quite  forgot  the  bellow  and 
clatter  behind.  The  beauty  of  the  night,  and  Heaven 
knows  what  treacherous  hope  in  the  depths  of  his  soul, 
colored  existence  very  warmly. 

He  was  roused  from  his  reverie  by  an  altercation  unmis- 
takably fierce. 

Mr.  Raikes  had  been  touched  on  a  tender  point.  In 
reply  to  a  bantering  remark  of  his,  Laxley  had  hummed  a 
list  of  Claret  and  Rhenish :  "  Liebfraumilch — Johannisberg 
—  AsmannshdlUser  —  Steinberg — Chateau  Margaux  —  La 
Rose — Lafitte,"  over  and  again,  amidst  the  chuckles  of  his 
comrades,  smd  Mr.  Raikes,  unfortunately  at  a  loss  for  a 
biting  retort,  was  reduced  to  that  plain  confession  of  a  lack 
of  wit :  he  offered  combat. 
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"  I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  Laxley, "  I  never  soil  my  hands 
with  a  blackguard,  and  a  fellow  who  tries  to  make  fun  of 
Scripture,  in  my  opinion  is  one.  A  blackguard — do  you 
hear?  But  if  you'll  give  me  satisfactory  proofs  that  you' 
really  are  what  I  have  some  difficulty  m  believing — ^the 
son  of  a  gentleman — ^I'll  meet  you  when  and  where  you 
please.  Sir." 

"  Fight  him  any  how,"  said  Harry.  "  I'll  take  him  my- 
self after  we  finish  the  match  to-morrow." 

Laxley  rejoined  that  Mr.  Kaikes  must  be  left  to  him. 

"  Then  I'll  take  the  other,"  said  Harry.   "  Where  is  he  ?" 

Evan  walked  round  to  his  place. 

"  I  am  here,"  he  answered,  "  and  at  your  service." 

"  Will  you  fight  ?"  cried  Harry. 

There  was  a  disdainful  smile  on  Evan's  mouth  as  he  re- 
plied :  "  I  must  first  enlighten  you.  I  have  no  pretensions 
to  blue  blood  or  yellow.  If,  Sir,  you  will  deign  to  chal- 
lenge '^  man  who  is  not  the  son  of  a  gentleman,  and  con- 
sider the  expression  of  his  thorough  contempt  for  your' 
conduct  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  overlook  that  fact,  you 
may  dispose  of  me.  My  friend  here  has,  it  seems,  reason 
to  be  proud  of  his  connections.  That  you  may  not  subse- 
quently bring  the  charge  against  me  of  having  led  you  to 
*  soil  your  hands' — as  your  friend  there  terms  it — ^I,  with 
all  the  willingness  in  the  world  to  chastise  you  or  him  for 
your  impertinence,  must — ^as  I  conceive  I  am  bound  to  do 
— first  give  you  a  fair  chance  of  escape,  by  telling  you  that 
my  father  was  a  tailor,  and  that  I  also  am  a  tailor." 

The  countenance  of  Mr.  Raikes  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
speech  wa»  a  painful  picture.  He  knocked  the  table  pas- 
sionately, exclaiming : 

"  Who'd  have  thought  it  ?" 

Indeed,  Evan  could  not  have  mentioned  it  but  for  the 
ale.  It  was  the  ale  in  him  expelling  truth ;  and  certainly, 
to  look  at  him,  none  would  have  thought  it. 

"That  will  do,"  said  Laxley,  lacking  the  magnanimity 
to  despise  the  advantage  given  him ;  "  you  have  chosen  the 
very  best  means  of  saving  your  skins." 

"  We'll  come  to  you  when  our  supply  of  clothes  runs 
short,"  added  Harry.     "  A  snip  I" 

"Pardon  me,"  said  Evan,  with  his  eyes  slightly  widen- 
ing ;  "  but  if  you  come  to  me,  I  shall  no  longer  give  you  a 
choice  of  behavior.    I  wish  you  good-night,  gentlemen.    I 
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shall  be  in  this  house,  and  am  to  be  found  here,  till  ten 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  Sir,"  he  addressed  the  chair- 
man, "  I  must  apologize  to  you  for  this  interruption  to 
your  kindness,  for  which  I  thank  you  very  sincerely.  It's 
*  good-night,'  now.  Sir,"  he  pursued,  bowing,  and  holding 
out  his  hand,  with  a  smile. 

The  chairman  grasped  it :  "  You're  a  hot-headed  young 
fool.  Sir ;  you're  an  ill-tempered  ferocious  young  ass.  Sir. 
Can't  you  see  another  young  donkey  without  joining  com- 
pany in  kicks — eh  ?  Sit  down,  and  don't  dare  to  spoil  the 
fun  any  more.  You  a  tailor !  Who'll  believe  it  ?  You're 
a  nobleman  in  disguise.  Didn't  your  friend  say  so  ? — ^ha  I 
ha !  Sit  down."  He  pulled  out  his  watch,  and  proclaim- 
,  ing  that  he  was  born  into  this  world  at  the  hour  about  to 
strike,  called  for  a  bumper  all  round. 

While  such  of  the  company  as  had  yet  legs  and  eyes  un- 
vanquished  by  the  potency  of  the  ale  stood  up  to  drink 
and  cheer,  Mark,  the  waiter,  scurried  into  the  room,  and, 
to  the  immense  stupefaction  of  the  chairman,  and  amuse- 
ment of  his  guests,  spread  the  news  of  the  immediate  birth 
of  a  little  stranger  on  the  premises,  who  was  declared  by 
Dr.  Pillie  to  be  a  lusty  boy,  and  for  whom  the  kindly  land- 
lady solicited  good  luck  to  be  drunk. 


CHAPTER  XHI. 

THE  MATCH   OP  PALLOWPIELD  AGAINST  BECELET. 

The  dramatic  proportions  to  which  ale  will  exalt  the 
sentiments  within  us,  and  our  delivery  of  them,  are  apt  to 
dwindle  and  sh/ink  even  below  the  natural  elevation  when 
we  look  back  on  them  from  the  hither  shore  of  the  river 
of  sleep — ^in  other  words,  wake  in  the  morning ;  and  it  was 
with  no  very  self-satisfied  emotions  that  Evan,  dressing  by 
the  full  light  of  day,  reviewed  his  share  in  the  events  of 
the  preceding  night.  Why,  since  he  had  accepted  his  fate, 
should  he  pretend  to  judge  the  conduct  of  people  his  supe- 
riors in  rank  ?  And  where  was  the  necessity  for  him  to 
thrust  the  fact  of  his  being  that  abhorred  social  pariah 
down  the  throats  of  an  assembly  of  worthy  good  fellows  ? 
The  answer  was,  that  he  had  not  accepted  his  fate ;  that 
he  considered  himself  as  good  a  gentleman  as  any  man 
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living,  and  was  in  absolute  hostility  with  the  prejudices  of 
society.  That  was  the  state  of  the  case ;  but  the  evaporar 
tion  of  ale  in  his  brain  caused  him  to  view  his  actions 
from  the  humble  extreme  of  that  delightful  liquor,  of  which 
the  spirit  had  flown  and  the  corpse  remained. 

Having  revived  his  system  with  sodarwater,  and  finding 
no  sign  of  his  antagonist  below,  Mr.  Raikes,  to  disperse 
the  skeptical  dimples  on  his  friend's  face,  alluded  during 
breakfast  to  a  determination  he  had  formed  to  go  forth 
and  show  on  the  cricket-field. 

"  For,  you  know,"  Jack  observed, "  they  can't  have  any 
objection  to  fight  m«." 

Evan,  slightly  coloring,  answered :  "  Why,  you  said  up 
stairs  you  thought  fighting  duels  disgraceful  folly." 

"  So  it  is,  so  it  is ;  every  body  knows  that,"  returned 
Jack ;  "  but  what  can  a  gentleman  do  ?" 

"That's  decisive,"  said  Evan. 

"  What  can  a  gentleman  do  ?"  Jack  reiterated. 

"  Be  a  disgraceful  fool,  I  suppose,"  said  Evan ;  and  Jack 
went  on  with  his  breakfast,  as  if  to  be  such  occasionally 
was  the  distinguished  fate  of  a  gentleman,  of  which  others, 
not  so  happy  ift  their  birth,  might  well  be  envious. 

Mr.  Raikes  could  not  help  betraying  that  he  bore  in 
mind  the  main  incidents  of  the  festival  overnight ;  for 
when  he  had  inquired  who  it  mi^ht  be  that  had  reduced 
his  friend  to  wear  mourning,  and  heard  that  it  was  his  far 
ther  (spoken  by  Evan  with  a  quiet  sigh),  Mr.  Raikes  tapped 
an  eggj  and  his  flexible  brows  exhibited  a  whole  Bar  of 
contending  arguments  within.  More  than  for  the  love  of 
pleasure,  Mr.  Raikes  had  spent  his  money  to  be  taken  for 
a  gentleman.  He  naturally  thought  highly  of  the  posi- 
tion, having  bought  it.  But  Mr.  Raikes  appreciated  a  cap- 
ital fellow,  and  felt  warmly  to  Evan,  who,  moreover,  was 
feeding  him.  To  put  Evan  in  countenance,  he  said,  with 
genial  facetiousness,  that  was  meant  to  mark  his  generous 
humility : 

"And  I,  Harrington,  I  mourn  my  hat.  He  is  old — ^I 
mourn  him  yet  living.  The  presence  of  crape  on  him  sig- 
nifies— he  ne'er  shall  have  a  gloss  again !  Nay,  more — for 
thus  doth  veritable  sorrow  serve  us — it  conceals  one  or 
two  striking  defects,  my  friend !  I  say,  my  family  would 
be  rather  astonished  to  see  me  in  this  travesty — ^in  this 
most  strange  attire,  eh?" 
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The  latter  sentence  was  uttered  indirectly  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  landlady,  who  now  stood  smiling  in  the  room, 
wishing  them  good-morning,  and  hoping  they  had  slept 
well.  She  handed  to  Evan  his  purse,  telling  him  she  had 
taken  it  last  night,  thinking  it  safer  for  the  time  being  m 
her  pocket ;  and  that  the  chairman  of  the  feast  paid  for  all 
in  the  Green  Dragon  up  to  twelve  that  day,  he  having  been 
born  between  the  hours,  and  liking  to  make  certain ;  and 
that  every  year  he  did  the  same;  and  was  a  seemingly 
rough  old  gentleman,  but  as  soft-hearted  as  a  chicken. 
His  name  must  positively  not  be  inquired,  she  said ;  to  be 
thankful  to  him  was  to  depart,  asking  no  questions. 

"And  with  a  dart  in  the  bosom  from  those  eyes — ^those 
eyes !"  cried  Jack,  shaking  his  head  at  the  landlady's  re- 
sistless charms. 

"  I  hope  you  was  not  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  came 
and  disturbed  us  last  night.  Sir?"  she  turned  on  him 
sharply. 

Jack  dallied  with  the  imputation,  but  denied  his  guilt. 

"  No ;  it  wasn't,  your  voice,"  continued  the  landlady. 
"  A  parcel  of  young  puppies,  calling  themselves  gentle- 
men !  I  know  him.  it's  that  young  Mr.  Laxley ;  and  he 
the  nephew  of  a  Bishop,  and  one  of  the  Honorables !  And 
then  the  poor  gals  get  the  blame.  I  call  it  a  shame,  I  do. 
There's  that  poor  young  creature  up  stairs — ^somebody's 
victim  she  is ;  and  nobody's  to  suffer  but  herself,  the  little 
fool !" 

"  Yes,"  said  Jack.  "  Ah !  we  regret  these  things  in  aft- 
er-life!" and  he  looked  as  if  he  had  many  gentlemanly 
burdens  of  the  kind  on  his  conscience. 

"It's  a  wonder,  to  my  mind,"  remarked  the  landlady, 
when  she  had  placidly  surveyed  Mr.  Raikes,  "  how  young 
gals  can  let  some  of  you  men-folk  mislead  'em." 

"  It  is  a  wonder,"  said  Jack ;  "  but  pray  don't  be  pa- 
thetic. Ma'am — I  can't  stand  it." 

The  landlady  turned  from  him  huffily,  and  addressed 
Evan :  "  The  old  gentleman  is  gone,  Sir.  He  slept  on  a 
chair,  breakfasted,  and  was  off  before  eight.  He  left  word, 
as  the  child  was  l3orn  on  his  birth-night,  he'd  provide  for 
it,  and  pay  the  mother's  bill,  unless  you  claimed  the  right. 
I'm  afraid  he  suspected — what  I  never,  never — no !  but  by 
what  I've  seen  of  you  —  never  will  believe;  for  you,  I'd 
say,  must  be  a  gentleman,  whatever  your  company.    She 
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asks  one  favor  of  you,  Sir  —  for  you  to  go  and  let  her 
speak  to  you  once  before  you  go  away  for  good.  She's 
asleep  now,  and  mustn't  be  disturbed.  W  ill  you  do  it,  by- 
and-by  ?     Please  to  comfort  the  poor  creature,  Sir." 

Evan  consented.  I  am  afraid,  also,  it  was  the  landlady's 
flattering  speech  made  him,  without  reckoning  his  means, 
add  that  the  young  mother  and  her  child  must  be  consid- 
ered under  his  care,  and  their  expenses  charged  to  him. 
The  landlady  was  obliged  to  think  him  a  wealthy  as  well 
as  a  noble  youth,  and  admiringly  courtesied. 

Mr.  John  Raikes  and  Mr.  Evan  Harrington  then  strolled 
into  the  air,  and  through  a  long  court-yard,  with  brew- 
house  and  dairy  on  each  side,  and  a  pleasant  smell  of  bak- 
ing bread,  and  do^  winking  in  the  sun,  cats  at  the  cor- 
ners of  doors,  satisfied  with  life,  and  turkeys  parading, 
and  fowls,  strutting  cocks,  that  overset?  the  dignity  of  Mr. 
Baikes  by  awakening  his  imitative  propensities.  Certain 
white-capped  women,  who  were  washing  in  a  tub,  laughed, 
and  one  observed :  "  He's  for  all  the  world  like  the  little 
bantam  cock  stickin'  'self  up  in  a  crow  against  the  Span- 
iar'."  And  this,  and  the  landlady's  marked  deference  to 
Evan,  induced  Mr.  Raikes  contemptuously  to  glance  at  our 
national  blindness  to  the  true  diamond,  and  worship  of  the 
mere  plumes  in  which  a  person  is  dressed. 

"  Strip  a  man  of  them — they  don't  kno\f  you,"  said  Jack, 
despondently. 

"You  ought  to  carry  about  your  baby-linen,  stamped 
^gentleman  bom,' "  said  Evan. 

Jack  returned:  "It's  all  very  well  for  you  to  joke; 
but — "    His  tardy  delicacy  stopped  him. 

They  passed  a  pretty  flower-garden,  and,  entering  a 
smooth-shorn  meadow,  beheld  the  downs  beautifully  clear 
under  sunlight  and  slowly-sailing  images  of  cloud.  At  the 
foot  of  the  downs,  on  a  plain  of  grass,  stood  a  white  booth 
topped  by  a  flag,  which  signaled  that  on  that  spot  Fallow- 
field  and  Beckley  were  contending. 

"  A  singular  old  gentleman !  A  very  singular  old  gentle- 
man, that!"  Jack  observed,  following  an  idea  that  had 
been  occupying  him.  "  We  did  wrong  to  miss  him.  We 
ought  to  have  waylaid  him  in  the  morning.  Never  miss 
a  chance,  Harrington." 

"  What  chance  ?"  Evan  inquired. 

"  Those  old  gentlemen  are  very  odd,"  Jack  pursued : 
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"  very  strange.  JSe  wouldn't  have  judged  me  by  my  attire. 
Admetus'  flocks  I  guard,  yet  am  a  god !  Dress  is  nothing 
to  those  old  cocks.  He's  an  eccentric.  I  know  it ;  I  can 
see  it.  He's  a  corrective  of  Cudford,  who  is  abhorrent  to 
my  soul.  To  give  you  an  instance,  now,  of  what  those  old 
boys  will  do — I  remember  my  father  taking  me,  when  I 
was  quite  a  youngster,  to  a  tavern  he  frequented,  and  we 
met  one  night  just  such  an  old  fellow  as  this ;  and  the 
waiter  told  us  afterward  that  he  noticed  me  particularly. 
He  thought  me  a  very  remarkable  boy — predicted  great 
things.  For  some  reason  or  other  mv  father  never  took 
me  there  again.  I  remember  our  havmg  a  Welsh  rarebit 
there  for  supper,  and  when  the  waiter  last  night  mentioned 
a  rarebit,  'gad,  he  started  up  before  me.  I  gave  chase  into 
my  early  youth.  However,  my  father  never  took  me  to 
meet  the  old  fellow  again.    I  believe  it  lost  me  a  fortune.'* 

Evan's  thoughts  were  leaping  to  the  cricket-field,  or  he 
would  have  condoled  with  Mr.'Raikes  for  a  loss  that  evi- 
dently afflicted  him  still,  and  of  which  he  was  doubtless 
frequently  reminded  on  occasions  when,  in  a  bad  hat,  he 
gazed  on  a  glittering  company  from  afar. 

"  Shall  we  go  over  and  look  at  them?"  Evan  asked,  after 
watching  the  distant  scene  wistfully. 

" Hem !  I  don't  know,"  Jack  replied.  "The  fact  is,  my 
hat  is  a  burden  .in  the  staring  crowd.  A  hat  like  thiiB 
should  counsel  solitude.  Oh !"  he  fired  up,  "  if  you  think 
I'm  afraid,  come  along.     Upon  my  honor !" 

Evan,  who  had  been  smiling  at  him,  laughed,  and  led 
the  way. 

Now  it  must  be  told  that  the  lady's-maid  of  Mrs.  An- 
drew Cogglesby,  borrowed  temporarily  by  the  Countess 
de  Saldar  for  service  at  Beckley  Court,  had  slept  in  charge 
of  the  Countess's  boxes  at  the  Green  Dragon — ^the  Coun- 
tess having  told  her,  with  the  candor  of  high-born  dames 
to  their  attendants,  that  it  would  save  expense ;  and  that, 
besides.  Admiral  Combleman,  whom  she  was  going  to  see, 
or  Sir  Perkins  Ripley  (her  father's  old  friend),  whom  she 
should  visit  if  Admiral  Combleman  was  not  at  his  mansion 
— both  were  likely  to  have  full  houses,  and  she  could  not 
take  them  by  storm.  An  arrangement  which  left  her  up- 
ward of  twelve  hours'  liberty  seemed  highly  proper  to 
Maria  Conning,  this  lady's-maid,  a  very  demure  young 
person.    She  was  at  her  bedroom  wiiidow  as  Evan  passed 
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up  the  oourt-yard  of  the  inn,  and  recognized  him  immedi- 
ately. '^  Can  it  be  him  they  mean  that's  the  low  trades- 
man ?"  was  Maria's  mysterious  exclamation.  She  exam- 
ined the  pair,  and  added :  ^^  Oh  no ;  it  must  be  the  tall  one 
they've  mistook  for  the  small  one.  But  Mr.  Harrington 
ought  not  to  demean  himself  by  keeping  company  with 
such,  and  my  lady  should  know  it." 

My  lady,  alighting  from  the  Lymport  coach,  did  know 
of  it,  within  a  few  minutes  after  £van  had  quitted  the 
Green  Dragon,  and  turned  pale,  as  high-born  dames  nat- 
urally do  when  they  hear  oi  a  relative's  disregard  of  the 
company  he  keeps. 

'^A  tailor,  my  lady!"  said  scornful  Maria;  and  the 
Countess  jumped  and  complied  of  a  pin. 

"How  did  you  hear  of  this,  Conning?"  she  presently 
asked  with  composure. 

"  Oh,  my  lady,  he  was  tipsy  last  night,  and  kept  swear- 
ing out  loud  he  was  a  gentleman." 

"Tipsy!"  the  Countess  murmured  in  terror.  She  had 
heard  of  inaccessible  truths  brought  to  light  by  the  magic 
wand  of  alcohol.  Was  Evan  intoxicated,  and  his  dreadful 
secret  unlocked  last  night  ? 

"And  who  may  have  told  you  of  this.  Conning?"  she 
asked. 

Maria  plunged  into  one  of  the  boxes,  and  was  under- 
stood to  say  that  nobody  in  particular  had  told  her,  but 
that  among  other  flying  matters  it  had  come  to  her  ears. 

"My  brother  is  Charity  itself,"  sighed  the  Countess. 
"He  welcomes  high  or  low." 

"  Yes,  but,  my  lady,  a  tailor  1"  Maria  repeated,  and  the 
Countess,  agreeing  with  her  scorn  as  she  did,  could  have 
killed  her.  At  least  she  would  have  liked  to  have  run  a 
bodkin  into  her  and  made  her  scream.  In  her  position  she 
could  not  always  be  Charity  itself :  nor  is  this  the  required 
character  for  a  high-born  dame :  so  she  rarely  affected  it. 

"Order  a  fly;  discover  the  direction  Mr.  Harrington 
has  -taken;  spare  me  further  remarks,"  she  said;  and 
Maria  humbly  flitted  from  her  presence. 

When  she  was  gone  the  Countess  covered  her  fiuse  with 
her  hands.  "Even  this  creature  would  despise  us  I"  she 
exclaimed. 

The  young  lady  encountered  by  Mr.  Raikes  on  the  road 
to  Fallowfield  was  wrong  in  saying  that  Beckley  would 
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be  seen  out  before  the  shades  of  evening  caught  up  the 
ball.  Not  one,  but  two  men  of  Beckley — the  last  two— 
carr^ed  out  their  bats,  cheered  handsomely  by  both  par- 
ties. The  wickets  pitched  in  the  morning,  they  carried 
them  in  again,  and  plaudits  renewed  proved  that  their 
fame  had  not  slumbered.  To  stand  before  a  field,  thor- 
oughly aware  that  every  successful  stroke  you  make  is 
adding  to  the  hoards  of  applause  in  store  for  you,  is  a  joy 
to  your  friends,  an  exasperation  to  your  foes ;  1  call  this  an 
exciting  situation,  and  one  as  proud  a^  a  man  may  desire. 
Then,  again,  the  last  two  men  of  an  eleven  are  twins :  they 
hold  one  life  between  them — so  that  he  who  dies  extin- 
guishes the  other.  Your  faculties  are  stirred  to  their 
depths.  You  become  engaged  in  the  noblest  of  Rivalries : 
in  defending  your  own,  you  fight  for  your  comrade's  exist- 
ence. You  are  assured  that  the  dread  of  shame,  if  not 
emulation,  is  making  him  equally  wary  and  alert. 

Behold,  then,  the  two  bold  men  of  Beckley  fighting  to 
preserve  one  life.  Under  the  shadow  of  the  downs  they 
stand  beneath  a  glorious  day,  and  before  a  gallatit  com- 
pany. For  there  are  ladies  in  carriages  here,  there  are 
cavaliers ;  good  county  names  may  be  pointed  out.  The 
sons  of  first-rate  families  are  in  the  two  elevens,  mingled 
with  yeomen  and  whoever  can  best  do  the  business.  Fal- 
lowfield  and  Beckley,  without  regai*d  to  rank,  have  drawn 
upon  their  muscle  and  science.  One  of  the  bold  men  of 
Beckley  at  the  wickets  is  Nick  Frim,  son  of  the  game- 
keeper at  Beckley  Court;  the  other  is  young  Tom  Cop- 
ping, son  of  Squire  Copping,  of  Dox  Hall,  in  the  parish  of 
beckley.  Last  year,  you  must  know,  Fallowfield  beat. 
That  is  why  Nick  Frim,  a  renowned  outhitter,  good  to 
finish  a  score  brilliantly  with  a  pair  of  threes,  has  taken  to 
blocking,  and  Mr.  Tom  cuts  with  caution,  though  he  loves 
to  steal  his  runs,  and  is  usually  dismissed  by  his  remarka- 
ble cunning. 

The  field  was  ringing  at  a  stroke  of  Nick  Frim's,  who 
had  lashed  out  in  his  old  familiar  style  at  last,  and  the 
heavens  heard  of  it  when  Evan  came  into  the  circle  of 
spectators.  Nick  and  Tom  were  stretching  from  post  to 
post,  might  and  main.  A  splendid  four  was  scored.  The 
field  took  breath  with  the  heroes;  and  presume  not  to 
doubt  that  heroes  they  are.  It  is  good  to  win  glory  for 
your  country;. it  is  also  good  to  win  glory  for  your  vil- 
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lage.  A  Member  of  Parliament,  Sir  George  Lowton, 
notes  this  emphatically,  from  the  statesman's  eminence, 
to  a  group  of  gentlemen  on  horseback  round  a  carriage 
wherein  a  couple  of  fair  ladies  reclined. 

"They  didn't  shout  more  at  the  news  of  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo.  Now  this  is  our  peculiarity,  this  absence  of 
extreme  centralization.  It  must  be  encouraged.  Local 
jealousies,  local  rivalries,  local  triumphs — ^these  are  the 
strength  of  the  kingdom." 

"  If  you  mean  to  say  that  cricket 's  a — "  the  old  squire 
speaking  (Squire  Uploft  of  Fallowfield)  remembered  the 
saving  presences,  and  coughed  —  "good  thing,  I'm  one 
with  ye,  Sir  George.  Encouraged,  egad!  They  don't 
want  much  of  that  here.  Give  some  of  your  lean  London 
straws  a  strip  o'  clean  grass  and  a  bit  o'  liberty,  and  you'll 
do  'em  a  service." 

"What  a  beautiful  hit!"  exclaimed  one  of  the  ladies, 
languidly  watching  the  ascent  of  the  ball. 

"  Beautiful,  d'ye  call  it  ?"  muttered  the  squire. 

The  ball,  indeed,  was  dropping  straight  mto  the  hands 
of  the  long-hit-ofT.  Instantly  a  thunder  rolled.  But  it  was 
Beckley  that  took  the  joyful  treble — Fallowfield  the  deep- 
ly-cursing bass.  The  long-hit-off,  he  who  never  was  known 
to  miss  a  catch — butter-fingered  beast! — ^he  has  let  the 
ball  slip  through  his  fingers. 

Are  there  gods  in  the  air  ?  Fred  Linnington,  the  un- 
fortunate of  Fallowfield,  with  a  whole  year  of  unhappy 
recollection  haunting  him  in  prospect,  ere  he  can  retrieve 
his  character — ^Fred,  if  he  does  not  accuse  the  powers  of 
the  sky,  protests  that  he  can  not  understand  it,  which 
means  the  same.  Fallowfield's  defeat-^should  such  be  the 
result  of  the  contest — ^he  knows  now  will  be  laid  at  his 
door.  Five  men  who  have  bowled  at  the  indomitable 
Beckleyans  think  the  same.  Albeit  they  are  Britons,  it 
abashes  them.  They  are  not  the  men  they  were.  Their 
bowling  is  as  the  bowling  of  babies ;  and  see  I  Nick,  who 
gave  the  catch,  and  pretends  he  did  it  out  of  commisera- 
tion for  Fallowfield,  the  ball  has  flown  from  his  bat  sheer 
over  the  booth.  If  they  don't  add  six  to  the  score,  it  will 
be  the  fault  of  their  legs.  But  no :  they  rest  content  with 
a  fiver.  Yet  more  they  mean  to  do,  and  cherish  their 
wind.  Success  does  not  turn  the  heads  of  these  Britons  as 
it  would  of  your  frivolous  foreigners. 
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And  now  small  boys  (who  represent  the  Press  here) 
spread  out  from  the  marking-booth,  announcing  foremost, 
and  in  larger  type,  as  it  were,  quite  in  Press  style,  their 
opinion — which  is,  that  Fallowheld  will  get  a  jolly  good 
hiding;  and  vociferating  that  Beckley  is  seventy-nine 
ahead,  and  that  Nick  Frim,  the  tavorite  of  the  field,  has 
scored  fifty-one  to  his  own  cheek.  The  boys  are  boys  of  both 
villages ;  but  they  are  British  boys — they  adore  prowess. 
The  Fallowfield  boys  wish  that  Nick  Frim  would  come 
and  live  on  their  side ;  the  boys  of  Beckley  rejoice  in  pos- 
sessing him.  Nick  is  the  wicket-keeper  of  the  Beckley 
eleven — long-limbed,  wiry,  keen  of  eye.  His  fault  as  a 
batsman  is,  that  he  will  be  a  slashing  hitter.  He  is  too 
sensible  of  the  joys  of  a  grand  spanking  hit.  A  short  life 
and  a  merry  one  has  hitherto  been  his  motto. 

But  there  were  reasons  for  Nick's  rare  display  of  skill. 
That  woman  may  have  the  credit  due  to  her  (and,  as  there 
never  was  a  contest  of  which  she  did  not  sit  at  the  springs, 
so  is  she  the  source  of  all  superhuman  efforts  exhibited  by 
men),  be  it  told  that  Polly  Wheedle  is  on  the  field ;  Polly, 
one  of  the  upper  housemaids  of  Beckley  Court ;  PoUy^ 
eagerly  courted  by  Fred.  Linnington,  humbly  desired  by 
Nick  Frim — &  pert  and  blooming  maiden — who,  while  her 
suitors  combat  hotly  for  an  undivided  smile,  improves  her 
holiday  by  instilling  similar  unselfish  aspirations  into  the 
breasts  of  others. 

Between  his  enjoyment  of  society  and  the  melancholy 
it  engendered  in  his  mind  by  reflecting  on  him  the  age  and 
decrepitude  of  his  hat,  Mr.  John  Ralkes  was  doubtful  of 
his  happiness  for  some  time.  But  as  his  taste  for  happi* 
ness  was  sharp,  he,  with  &  great  instinct  amounting  almost 
to  genius  in  its  pursuit,  resolved  to  extinguish  his  susr 
picion  by  acting  the  perfectly  happy  man.  To  do  this  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  have  listeners:  £van  was 
not  enough,  and  was  besides  unsympathetic.  He  had  not 
responded  to  Jack's  cordial  assurances  of  his  friendship 
^'  in  spite  of  an^  thing^'*  uttered  before  they  came  into  the 
field. 

Mr.  Raikes  tried  two  or  three  groups.  There  is  dan- 
ger, when  you  are  forcing  a  merry  countenance  before  the 
mirror  presented  to  you  by  your  kind,  that  your  features, 
unless  severely  practiced,  will  enlarge  beyond  the  artistic 
limits  and  degenerate  to  a  grimace.    Evan  (hardly  a  fair 
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jadge,  perhaps)  considered  the  lond  remarks  of  Mr.  Raikes 
on  popular  pastimes,  and  the  expression  of  his  approval 
of  popular  sports,  his  determination  to  uphold  them,  his 
extreme  desire  to  see  the  day  when  all  the  lower  orders 
would  have  relaxation  once  a  week,  and  his  un^ected 
willingness  to  stoop  to  join  their  sports,  exaggerated,  and, 
in  contrast  with  his  attire,  incongruous.  He  allowed  Mr. 
Kaikes  but  a  few  minutes  in  one  spot.  He  was  probably 
too  much  absorbed  in  himself  to  see  and  admire  the  sub- 
lime endeavor  of  the  imagination  of  Mr.  Raikes  to  soar  be- 
yond his  hat. 

Heat  and  lustre  were  now  poured  from  the  sky,  on 
whose  soft  blue  a  fleet  of  clouds  sailed  heavily.  Nick 
Frim  was  very  wonderful,  no  doubt.  He  deserved  that 
the  gods  should  recline  on  those  gold-edged  cushions 
above,  and  lean  over  to  observe  him.  Nevertheless  the 
ladies  were  beginning  to  ask  when  Nick  Frim  would  be 
out.  The  small  boys  alohe  preserved  their  enthusiasm  for 
Nick.  As  usual,  the  men  took  a  middle  position.  Theirs 
was  the  pleasure  of  critics,  which,  being  founded  on  the 
judgment,  lasts  long,  and  is  without  disappointment  at  the 
close.  It  was  sufficient  that  the  ladies  should  lend  the  in- 
spiration of  their  bonnets  to  this  fine  match.  Their  pres- 
ence on  the  field  is  another  beautiful  instance  of  the  gen- 
erous yielding  of  the  sex  simply  to  grace  our  amusement, 
and  their  acute  perception  of  the  part  they  have  to  play. 

Mr.  Raikes  was  rather  shy  of  theni  at  first.  But  his  act- 
ing rarely  failed  to  deceive  himself;  he  began  to  feel  him- 
self the  perfectly  happy  man  he  impersonated,  and  where 
there  were  ladies  Jack  went,  and  talked  of  days  when  he 
had  creditably  handled  a  bat,  and  of  a  renown  in  the  an- 
nals of  Cricket  cut  short  by  mysterious  calamity.  The 
foolish  fellow  did  not  know  that  they  care  not  a  straw  for 
cricketing  fame.  Jack's  gayety  presently  forsook  him  as 
quickly  as  it  had  corner  Instead  of  remonstrating  at  £van's 
restlessness,  it  was  he  who  now  dragged  Evan  from  spot 
to  spot.  He  spoke  low  and  nervously.  By-and-by  he 
caught  hold  of  Evan's  arm,  and  breathed  in  an  awful  voice 
the  words : 

"  We're  watched  I" 

"  Oh,  are  we  ?"  said  Evan,  carelessly.  "  See,  there  are 
your  friends  of  last  night." 

Lazley  and  Harry  Jooelyn  were  seen  addressing  Mbs 
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Wheedle,  who  apparently  had  plenty  of  answers  for  them, 
and  answers  of  a  kind  that  encouraged  her  sheepish  natu- 
ral courtiers  (whom  the  pair  of  youthful  gentlemen  entire- 
ly overlooked)  to  snigger  and  seem  at  their  ease. 

"  Will  you  go  over  and  show  ?"  said  Evan. 

Mr.  Raikes  glanced  from  a  corner  of  his  eye,  and  re- 
turned, with  tragic  emphasis  and  brevity : 

"  We're  watched.    I  shall  bolt." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Evan.  "  Go  to  the  inn.  I'll  come  to 
you  in  an  hour  or  so,  and  then  we'll  walk  on  to  London,  if 
you  like." 

"Bailiffs  do  take  fellows  in  the  country,"  murmured 
Jack.  "  They've  an  extraordinary  scent.  I  fancied  them 
among  my  audience  when  I  appeared  on  the  boards.  That's 
what  upset  me,  I  think.     Is  it  much  past  twelve  o'clock  ?" 

Evan  drew  forth  his  watch. 

"  Just  on  the  stroke." 

"  Then  I  shall  just  be  in  time  to  stick  up  something  to 
the  old  gentleman's  birthday.  Perhaps  I  may  meet  him ! 
I  rather  think  he  noticed  me  favorably.  Who  knows  ?  A 
sprightly  half-hour's  conversation  might  induce  him  to  do 
odd  things.    JEIe  shall  certainly  have  my  address." 

Mr.  Raikes,  lingering,  caught  sight  of  an  object,  cried 
"Here  he  comes:  I'm  off!"  edged  through  the  crowd, 
over  whose  heads  he  tried — ^standing  on  tip-toe — ^to  gain  a 
glimpse  of  his  imaginary  persecutor,  and  dodged  away. 

Evan  strolled  on.  A  long  success  is  better  when  seen  at 
a  distance  of  time,  and  Nick  Fnm  -was  beginning  to  suffer 
from  the  monotony  of  his  luck.  Failowfield  could  do  no- 
thing with  him.  He  no  longer  blocked.  He  lashed  out  at 
every  ball,  and  far  flew  every  ball  that  was  bowled.  The 
critics  saw  in  this  return  to  his  old  practices  promise  of 
Nick's  approaching  extinction.  The  ladies  were  growing 
hot  and  weary.  The  little  boys  gasped  on  the  grass,  but, 
like  cunning  circulators  of  excitement,  spread  a  report  to 
keep  it  up,  that  Nick,  on  going  to  his  wickets  the  previous 
day,  had  sworn  an  oath  that  he  would  not  lay  down  his  bat 
till  he  had  scored  a  hundred.  So  they  had  still  matter  to 
agitate  their  youthful  breasts,  and  Nick's  gradual  building 
up  of  tens,  and  prophecies  and  speculations  as  to  his  chances 
of  completing  the  hundred,  were  still  vehemently  confided 
to  the  field,  amidst  a  general  mopping  of  faces. 

Evan  did  become  aware  that  a  man  was  following  him. 
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The  man  had  not  the  look  of  a  dreaded  official.  His  coun- 
tenance was  sun-burned  and  open,  and  he  was  dressed  in  a 
countryman's  holiday  suit.  When  Evan  met  his  eyes  they 
showed  perplexity.  Evan  felt  he  was  being  examined  from 
head  to  heel,  but  by  one  unaccustomed  to  his  part,,  and 
without  the  courage  to  decide  what  he  ought  consequent- 
ly to  do  while  a  doubt  remained,  though  his  inspection  was 
verging  toward  a  certainty  in  his  mind. 

At  last,  somewhat  annoyed  that  the  man  should  con- 
tinue to  dog  him  wherever  he  moved,  he  turned  on  him, 
and  asked  him  what  he  wanted  ? 

"Be  you  a  Muster  Evv'n  Harrington,  Esquire?"  the 
man  drawled  out  in  the  rustic  music  of  inquiry. 
^- "  That  is  my  name,"  said  Evan. 

"  Ay,"  returned  the  man,  "  it's  somebody  lookin'  like  a 
lord,  and  has  a  small  friend  wi'  shockin'  old  hat,  and  I  see 
ye  come  out  o'  the  Green  Drag'n  this  mornin' — I  don't 
reck'n  there's  ere  a  mistaak,^  but  I  likes  to  make  cocksure. 
Be  you  been  to  Poortigal,  Sir  ?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Evan,  "I  have  been  to  Portugal.'* 

"What's  the  name  o'  the  capital  o'  Poortigal,  Sir?'* 
The  man  looked  immensely  shrewd,  and  nodding  his  con- 
sent at  the  laughing  reply,  added : 

"  And  there  you  was  bom.  Sir  ?  You'll  excuse  my  bold- 
ness, but  I  only  does  what's  necessary." 

Evan  said  he  was  not  bom  there. 

"No,  not  bom  there.  That's  good.  Now,  Sir,  did 
you  happen  to  be  bora  any  wheres  within  smell  o'  salt 
water?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Evan,  "I  was  bora  by  the  sea." 

"  Not  far  beyond  fifty  mile  from  Fall'field  here.  Sir?" 

"  Something  less." 

"  All  right.  Now  I'm  cocksure,"  said  the  man.  "  Now, 
if  you'll  have  the  kindness  just  to  oblige  me  by — "  he  sped 
the  words  and  the  instrument  jointly  at  Evan,  "  takin'  that 
there  letter,  I'll  say  good-by.  Sir,  and  my  work's  done  for 
the  day." 

Saying  which  he  left  Evan  with  the  letter  in  his  hands. 

Evan  turned  it  over  curiously.  It  was  addressed  to 
"  Evan  Harrington,  Esquire,  T of  Lymport." 

A  voice  paralyzed  his  fingers :  the  clear  nnging  voice  of 
a  young  horsewoman,  accompanied  by  a  little  maid  on  a 
pony,  who  galloped  up  to  the  carriage  upon  which  Squire 
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XJploft,  Sir  George  Lowton,  Hamilton  Jocelyn,  and  other 
cavaliers,  were  in  attendance. 

''  Here  I  am  at  last,  and  Bec^ey's  in  still !  How  d'  ye 
do,  Lady  Roseley?  How  d'  ye  do,  Sir  George?  How 
d'  ye  do,  every  body  ?  Your  servant,  squire  I  We  shall 
beat  you.  Harry  says  we  shall  soon  be  a  hundred  ahead 
of  you.  '  Fancy  those  boys !  they  would  sleep  at  Fallo  wfield 
last  night.  How  I  wish  you  had  made  a  bet  with  me,  squire !" 

"  Well,  my  lass,  it's  not  too  late,"  said  tlie  squire,  de- 
taining her  hand. 

"  Oh,  but  it  wouldn't  be  fair  now.  And  Fm  not  going 
to  be  kissed  on  the  field,  if  you  please,  squire.  Here,  Dor- 
ry  will  do  instead.  Dorry !  come  and  be  kissed  by  the 
squire." 

It  was  Rose,  living  and  glowing — ^Rose,  who  was  the 
brilliant  young  Amazon,  smoothing  the  neck  of  a  mettle- 
some gray  cob.  Evan's  heart  bounded  up  to  her,  but  his 
limbs  were  motionless. 

The  squire  caught  her  smaller  companion  in  his  arms, 
and  sounded  a  kiss  upon  both  her  cheeks ;  then  settled  her 
in  the  saddle,  and  she  went  to  answer  some  questions  of 
the  ladies.  She  had  the  same  lively  eyes  as  Rose ;  quick, 
saucy  lips,  red,  and  open  for  prattle.  Rolls  of  auburn  hair 
fell  down  her  back,  for,  being  a  child,  she  was  allowed  priv- 
ileges. To  talk  as  her  thoughts  came,  as  well  as  to. wear 
her  hair  as  it  grew,  was  a  special  privilege  of  this  young 
person,  on  horseback  or  elsewhere. 

"  Now,  I  know  what  you  want  to  ask  me.  Aunt  Shome. 
Isn't  it  about  my  papa  ?  He's  not  come,  and  he  won't  be 
able  to  come  for  a  week. — Glad  to  be  with  Cousin  Rosey? 
I  should  think  I  am  I  She's  the  nicest  girl  I  ever  could  sup- 
pose. She  isn't  a  bit  spoiled  by  Portugal ;  only  browned; 
and  she  doesn't  care  for  that ;  no  more  do  I.  I  rather  like 
the  sun  when  it  doesn't /r€<?A:fe  you.  I  can't  bear  freckles, 
and  I  don't  believe  in  milk  for  them.  People  who  have 
them  are  such  a  figure.  Drummond  Forth  has  them,  but 
he's  a  man,  and  it  doesn't  matter  for  a  man  to  have  freck- 
les.— How's  my  Uncle  Mel  ?  Oh,  he's  quite  well.  I  mean, 
he  has  the  gout  in  one  of  his  fingers,  and  it's  swollen  so, 
it's  just  like  a  great  fat  fir-cone !  He  can't  write  a  bit,  and 
rests  his  hand  on  a  table.  He  wants  to  have  me  made  to 
write  with  my  left  hand  as  well  as  my  right.  As  if  I  was 
ever  going  to  have  the  gout  in  one  of  nvy  fingers  1" 
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Sir  George  Lowton  observed  to  Hamilton  Jocelyn  that 
Melville  must  take  to  his  tongue  now. 

"I  fancy  he  will,"  said  Hamilton.  "My  father  won't 
give  up  his  nominee ;  so  I  fancy  he'll  try  Fallowfield.  Of 
course,  we  go  in  for  the  agricultural  interest;  but  there's 
a  cantankerous  old  ruffian  down  here— a  brewer,  or  some- 
thing— ^he's  got  half  the  votes  at  his  bidding.  We  shall 
see." 

"  Dorothy,  my  dear  child,  are  you  not  tired?'*  said  Lady 
Roseley.    "  You  are  very  hot." 

"  Yes,  that's  because  Rose  would  tear  along  the  road  to 
get  here  in  time,  after  we  had  left  those  tiresome  Copping 
people,  where  she  had  to  make  a  call.  ^  What  a  slow  Httle 
beast  your  pony  is,  Dorry  I' — she  said  that  at  least  twenty 
times." 

"Oh,  you  naughty  puss!"  cried  Rose.  "Wasn't  it, 
'Rosey,  Rosey,  I'm  sure  we  shall  be  too  late,  and  sha'n't 
see  a  thing :  do  come  along  as  hard  as  you  can  ?' " 

"  I'm  sure  it  was  not,"  Miss  Dorothy  retorted,  with  the 
large  eyes  of  innocence.  "You  said  you  wanted  to  see 
Nick  Frim  keeping  the  wicket,  and  Ferdinand  Laxley 
bowl.  And,  oh!  you  know  something  you  said  about 
Drummond  Forth." 

" Now,  shall  I  tell  upon  you?"  said  Rose. 

"  No,  don't !"  hastily  replied  the  little  woman,  blushing. 
And  the  cavaliers  laughed  out,  and  the  ladies  smiled,  and 
Dorothy  added:  "It  isn't  much,  after  all." 

"  Then,  come ;  let's  have  it,  or  I  shall  be  jealous,"  said 
the  squire. 

"  Shall  I  tell  ?"  Rose  asked,  slyly. 

"  It's  unfair  to  betray  ovCe  of  your  sex,  Rose,"  remarked 
the  sweetly-smiling  lady. 

"Yes,  Ladjr  Roseley — mayr^t  a  woman  have  secrets?" 
Dorothy  put  it  with  great  natural  earnestness,  and  they  all 
laughed  aloud.  "  But  I  know  a  secret  of  Rosey's,"  con- 
tinued Miss  Dorothy,  "  and  if  she  tells  upon  me,  I  shall  tell 
upon  her." 

"  They're  out !"  cried  Rose,  pointing  her  whip  at  the 
wickets.  "  Good-night  to  Beckley !  Tom  Copping's  run 
out." 

Questions  as  to  how  it  was  done  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth.  Questions  as  to  whether  it  was  fair  sprang  from 
Tom's  friends,  and  that  a  doubt  existed  was  certain :  the 
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whole  field  was  seen  converging  toward  the  two  umpires : 
Farmer  Broadmead  for  Fallowfield,  Master  Nat  Hodges 
for  Beckley. 

"  It  really  is  a  mercy  there's  some  change  in  the  game," 
said  Mrs.  Shorne,  waving  her  parasol.  "  It's  a  charming 
game,  but  it  wants  variety — ^a  little.  When  do  you  re- 
turn, Rose  ?" 

"  Not  for  some  time,"  said  Rose,  primly.  "  I  like  vari- 
ety very  well,  but  I  don't  seek  it  by  running  away  the  mo- 
ment I've  come." 

"  No ;  but,  my  dear,"  Mrs.  Shorne  negligently  fanned  her 
face,  "  you  will  have  to  come  with  us,  I  fear,  when  we  go. 
^Your  uncle  accompanies  us.  I  really  think  the  squire  will, 
too ;  and  Mr.  Forth  is  no  chaperon.  Even  you  understand 
that." 

"  Oh,  I  can  get  an  old  man — don't  be  afraid,"  said  Rose ; 
"or  must  I  have  an  old  woman,  aunt?" 

The  lady  raised  her  eyelids  slowly  on  Rose,  and  thought : 
"  If  you  were  soundly  whipped,  my  little  Madam,  what  a 
good  thing  it  would  be  for  you."  And  that  good  thing 
Mrs.  Shorne  was  willing  to  do  for  Rose.  She  turned  aside, 
and  received  the  salute  of  an  unmistakable  curate  on  foot. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Parsley,  you  lend  your  countenance  to  the 
game,  then  ?" 

The  curate  observed,  thats  sound  Churchmen  unanimous- 
ly supported  the  game. 

"  Bravo !"  cried  Rose.  "  How  I  like  to  hear  you  talk 
like  that,  Mr.  Parsley.  I  didn't  think  you  had  so  much 
sense.  You  and  I  will  have  a  game  together — single-wick- 
et.   We  must  play  for  something — what  shall  it  be  ?" 

"  Oh — for  nothing,"  the  curate  vacuously  remarked. 

"That's  for  love,  you  rogue!"  exclaimed  the  squire. 
"Come,  come,  none  o'  that,  Sir! — ^ha!  ha!" 

"  Oh,  very  well ;  we'll  play  for  love,"  said  Rose. 

"  And  I'll  hold  the  stakes,  my  dear — eh  ?" 

"You  dear  old  naughty  squire! — what  do  you  mean?" 
Rose  laughed.  But  she  had  all  the  men  surrounding  her, 
and  Mrs.  Shorne  talked  of  departing. 

Why  did  not  Evan  bravely  march  away?  Why,  he 
asked  himself,  had  he  come  on  this  cricket-field  to  be  made 
thus  miserable  ?  What  i-ight  had  such  as  he  to  look  on 
Rose  ?  Consider,  however,  the  young  man's  excuses.  He 
could  not  possibly  imagine  that  a  damsel  that  rode  one  day 
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to  a  match  would  return  on  the  following  day  to  see  it 
finished,  Or  absolutely  know  that  unseen  damsel  to  be 
Rose  Jocelyn.  And  if  he  waited,  it  was  only  to  hear  her 
sweet  voice  once  again,  and  go  forever.  As  far  as  he 
could  fathom  his  hopes,  they  were  that  Rose  would  not 
see  him ;  but  the  hopes  of  youth  are  deep. 

Just  then  a  toddling  small  rustic  stopped  in  front  of 
Evan  and  set  up  a  howl  for  his  "fayther."  Evan  lifted 
him  high,  to  look  over  people's  heads  and  discover  his 
wandering  parent.  The  urchin,  when  he  had  settled  to  his 
novel  position,  surveyed  the  field,  and  shouting,  **  Fayther, 
fayther !  here  I  bes  on  top  of  a  gentleman !"  made  lusty 
signs,  which  attracted  not  his  father  alone.  Rose  sang  out, 
"  Who  can  lend  me  a  penny  ?"  Instantly  the  curate  and 
the  squire  had  a  race  in  their  pockets.  The  curate  was 
first,  but  Rose  favored  the  squire,  took  his  money  with  a 
nod  and  a  smile,  and  rode  at  the  little  lad,  to  whom  she 
was  saying :  "  Here,  bonny  boy,  this  will  buy  you — ^" 

Sbe  stopped,  and  colored. 

"  Evan  1'^ 

The  child  descended  rapidly  to  the  ground. 

A  bow  and  a  few  murmured  words  replied  to  her. 

"  Isn't  this  just  like  ^u,  my  dear  Evan  ?  Shouldn't  I 
know  that  whenever  I  met  you  you  would  be  doing  some- 
thing kind?  How  did  you  come  here?  You  were  on 
your  way  to  Beckley  1" 

"  To  London,"  said  Evan.  ^ 

"  To  London !  and  not  coming  over  to  see  me — ^us  ?" 

Here  the  little  fellow's  father  intervened  to  claim  his  off- 
spring, and  thank  the  lady  and  the  gentleman ;  and,  with 
his  penny  firmly  grasped,  he  who  had  brought  the  lady  and 
the  gentleman  together  was  borne  off  a  wealthy  human 
creature. 

Before  much  further  could  be  said  between  them,  the 
Countess  de  Saldar  drove  up. 

"  My  dearest  Rose  I"  and  "  My  dear  Countess !"  and 
"  Not  Louisa,  then  ?"  and,  "  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  I" 
without  attempting  the  endearing  "  Louisa" — ^pa3sed. 

The  Countess  de  Saldar  then  admitted  the  presence  of 
her  brother. 

"  Think !"  said  Rose.  "  He  talks  of  going  on  straight 
from  here  to  London." 

"That  pretty  feminine  pout  will  alone  sufiSice  to  make 
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him  deviate,  then,"  said  the  Countess,  with  her  sweetest 
open  slyness.  "  I  am  now  on  the  point  of  accepting  your 
most  kind  invitation.  Our  foreign  habits  allow  us  to  visit 
thus  early  1    He  will  come  with  me." 

Evan  tried  to  look  firm,  and  speak  as  he  was  trying  to 
look.  Rose  fell  to  entreaty,  and  from  entreaty  rose  to 
command,  and  in  both  was  utterly  fascinating  to  the  poor 
youth.  Luxuriously — while  he  hesitated  and  dwelt  on  this 
and  that  faint,  objection — his  spirit  drank  the  delicious 
changes  of  her  face.  To  have  her  face  before  him  but  one 
day  seemed  so  rich  a  boon  to  deny  himself,  that  he  was 
beginning  to  wonder  at  his  constancy  in  refusal ;  and  now 
that  she  spoke  to  him  so  pressingly,  devoting  her  guileless 
eyes  to  him  alone,  he  forgot  a  certain  envious  feeling  that 
had  possessed  him  while  she  was  rattling  among  the  other 
males — a  doubt  whether  she  ever  cast  a  thought  on  Mr. 
Evan  Harrington.  c 

"  Yes,  he  will  come,"  cried  Rose ;  "  and  he  shall  ride 
home  with  me  and  my  friend  Drummond;  and  he  shall 
have  my  groom's  horse,  if  he  doesn't  mind.  Bob  can  ride 
home  in  the  cart  with  Polly,  my  maid ;  and  he'll  like  that, 
because  Polly's  always  good  fun — when  they're  not  in  love 
with  her.    Then,  of  course,  she  ^rments  them." 

*'  Naturally,"  said  the  Countess. 

Mr.  Evan  Harrington's  final  objection,  based  on  his  not 
having  clothes,  and  so  forth,  was  met  by  his  foreseeing 
sister. 

"  I  have  your  portmanteau  packed  in  with  me,  my  dear 
brother;  Conning  has  her  feet  on  it.  I  divined  that  I 
should  overtake  you." 

Evan  felt  he  was  in  the  toils.  After  a  struggle  or  two 
he  yielded ;  and,  having  yielded,  did  it  with  grace.  In  a 
moment,  and  with  a  power  of  self-compression  equal  to 
that  of  the  adept  Countess,  he  threw  off  his  moodiness  as 
easily  as  if  it  had  been  his  Spanish  mantle,  and  assumed  a 
gayetv  that  made  the  Countess's  eyes  beam  rapturously 
upon  nim,  and  was  pleasing  to  Rose,  apart  from  the  lead 
in  admiration  the  Countess  had  given  her — ^not  for  the  first 
time.  We  mortals,  the  best  of  us,  may  be  silly  sheep  in 
our  likes  and  dislikes :  where  there  is  no  premeditated  or 
instinctive  antagonism,  we  can  be  led  into  warm  acknowl- 
edgment of  merits  we  have  not  sounded.  This  the  Count- 
ess de  Saldar  knew  right  welL 
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Rose  now  intimated  her  wish  to  perform  the  ceremony 
of  introduction  between  her  aunt  and  uncle  present,  and 
the  visitors  to  Beckley  Court.  The  Countess  smiled,  and 
in  'the  few  paces  that  separated  the  two  groups,  whispered 
her  brother:  ^^Miss  Jocdyriy  my  dear." 

The  eye-glasses*of  the  Beckley  group  were  dropped  with 
one  accord.  The  ceremony  was  gone  through.  The  softly- 
shadowed  differences  of  a  grand  manner  addressed  to  la- 
dies and  to  males  were  exquisitely  accomplished  by  the 
Countess  de  Saldar. 

^'Harrington?  Harrington?"  her  quick  ear  caught  on 
the  mouth  of  Squire  XJploft,  scanning  Evan. 

Her  accent  was  very  foreign,  as  she  said,  aloud,  "  We 
are  entirely  strangers  to  your  game — ^your  creeck^t.  My 
brother  and  myself  are  scarcely  English.  Nothing  save 
diplomacy  are  we  adepts  in !" 

"  You  must  be  excessively  dangerous,  Madam,"  said  Sir 
George,  hat  in  air. 

'^  Even  in  that,  I  fear,  we  are  babes  and  sucklings,  and 
might  take  many  a  lesson  from  you.  Will  you  instruct  me 
in  your  creeck^t  ?  What  are  they  doing  now  ?  It  seems 
very  unintelligible — indistinct — is  it  not  ?" 

Inasmuch  as  Farmer  Broadmead  and  Master  Nat  Hodges 
were  surrounded  by  a  clamorous  mob,  shouting  both  sides 
of  the  case,  as  if  the  loudest  and  longest-winded  were  sure 
to  wrest  a  favorable  judgment  from  those  two  infallible 
authorities  on  the  laws  of  cricket,  the  noble  game  was  cer- 
tainly in  a  state  of  indistinctness. 

The  squire  came  forward  to  explain,  piteously  entreated 
not  to  expect  too  much  from  a  woman's  inapprehensive 
arts,  which  he  plainly  promised  (under  eyes  that  had 
melted  harder  men)  he  would  not.  His  forbearance  and 
bucolic  gallantry  were  needed,  for  he  had  the  Countess's 
radiant  full  visage  alone.  Her  senses  were  dancing  in  her 
right  ear,  which  had  heard  the  name  of  Lady  Roseley  pro- 
'  nonnced,  and  a  voice  respond  to  it  from  the  carriage. 

Into  what  a  pit  had  she  suddenly  plunged  I  You  ask 
why  she  did  not  drive  away  as  fast  as  the  horses  would 
carry  her,  and  fly  the  vailed  head  of  Demogorgon  obscur- 
ing valley  and  hiJl  and  the  shining  firmament,  and  threat- 
enmg  to  glare  destruction  on  her  ?  You  do  not  inow  an 
intriguer.  She  relinquishes  the  joys  of  life  for  the  joys  of 
intrigue.    This  is  her  element.    The  Countess  did  feel  that 
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the  heavens  were  hard  on  her.  She  resolved  none  the  less 
to  fight  her  way  to  her  object ;  for  where  so  much  had 
conspired  to  favor  her  —  the  decease  of  the  generous  Sir 
Abraham  Harrington,  of  Torquay,  and  the  invitation  to 
Beckley  Court — could  she  believe  the  heavens  in  league 
against  her  ?  Did  she  not  nightly  pray  to  them,  in  all  hum- 
bleness of  body,  for  the  safe  issue  of  her  cherished  schemes  ? 
And  in  this  how  unlike  she  was  to  the  rest  of  mankind ! 
She  thought  so ;  she  relied  on  her  devout  observances ; 
they  gave  her  sweet  confidence,  and  the  sense  of  being 
specially  shielded  even  when  specially  jnenaced.  More- 
over, tell  a  woman  to  put  back,  when  she  is  once  clearly 
launched !  Timid  as  she  may  be,  her  light  bark  bounds  to 
meet  the  tempest.  I  speak  of  women  who  do  launch :  they 
are  not  numerous,  but  to  the  wise  the  minorities  are  the 
representatives. 

"  Indeed,  it  is  an  intricate  game  I"  said  the  Countess, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  squire's  explanation,  and  leaned 
over  to  Mrs.  Shorne  to  ask  her  if  she  thoroughly  under- 
stood it. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  I  do,"  was  the  reply ;  "  it — ^rather  than 
the  amusement  th^  find  in  it."  This  lady  had  recovered 
Mr.  Parsley  from  Kose,  but  had  only  succeeded  in  making 
the  curate  unhappy,  without  satisfying  herself. 

The  Countess  gave  her  the  shi-ug  of  secret  sympathy. 

"  We  must  not  say  so,"  she  observed  aloud,  most  art- 
lessly, and  fixed  the  squire  with  a  bewitching  smile,  under 
which  her  heart  beat  thickly.  As  her  eyes  traveled  from 
Mrs.  Shorne  to  the  squire,  she  had  marked  Lady  Roseley 
looking  singularly  at  Evan,  who  was  mounting  the  horse 
of  Bob  the  groom. 

"  Fine  young  fellow  that !"  said  the  squire  to  Lady  Bose- 
ley,  as  Evan  rode  ofiT  with  Rose. 

"An  extremely  handsome,  well-bred  young  man,"  she 
answered.  Her  eyes  met  the  Countess's,  and  the  Count- 
ess, after  resting  on  their  surface  with  an  ephemeral  pause, 
murmured :  "  I  must  not  praise  my  brother,"  and  smiled 
a  smile  which  was  meant  to  mean,  "  I  think  with  you,  and 
thank  you,  and  love  you  for  admiring  him." 

Had  Lady  Roseley  joined  the  smile  and  spoken  with  ani- 
mation afterward,  the  Countess  would  have  shuddered  and 
had  chills  of  dread.  As  it  was,  she  was  passably  content. 
Lady  Roseley  slightly  dimpled  her  cheek,  for  courtesy's 
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sake,  and  then  looked  gravely  on  the  ground.  This  was 
no  promise;  it  was  even  an  indication  (as  the  Gonntess 
read  her)  of  something  beyond  suspicion  in  the  lady's 
mind ;  but  it  was  a  sign  of  delicacy,  and  a  sign  that  her 
feelings  had  been  touched,  from  which  a  truce  might  be 
reckoned  on,  and  no  betrayal  feared. 
-  She  heard  it  said  that  the  match  was  for  honor  and  glo- 
ry. A  match  of  two  days'  duration  under  a  broiling  sun, 
all  for  honor. and  glory  I  Was  it  not  enough  to  make  her 
despise  the  games  of  men?  For  somethmg  better  she 
played.  Her  game  was  for  one  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
the  happiness  of  her  brother,  and  the  concealment  of  a  hor- 
ror. To  win  a  game  like  that  was  worth  the  trouble. 
Whether  she  would  have  continued  her  efforts  had  she 
known  that  the  name  of  Evan  Harrington  was  then  blaz- 
ing on  a  shop-front  in  Lymport,  I  can  not  tell.  The  pos- 
sessor of  the  name  was  in  love,  and  did  not  reflect. 

Smiling  adieu  to  the  ladies,  bowing  to  the  gentlemen, 
and  apprehending  all  the  homage  they  would  pour  out  to 
her  condescending  beauty  when  she  had  left  them,  the 
Countess's  graceful  hand  gave  the  signal  for  Beckley. 

She  stopped  the  coachman  ere  the  wheels  had  rolled  off 
the  muffling  turf,  to  enjoy  one  glimpse  of  Evan  and  Rose 
riding  together,  with  the  little  maid  on  her  pony  in  the 
rear.  How  suitable  they  seemed !  how  happy  I  She  had 
brought  them  together  after  many  difficulties — ^might  it 
not  be  ?    It  was  surely  a  thing  to  be  hoped  for ! 

Rose,  galloping  freshly,  was  saying  to  Evan :  "  Why  did 
you  cut  off  your  mustache  ?" 

He,  neck  and  neck  with  her,  replied :  ^^  You  complained 
of  it  in  Portugal." 

And  she :  '^  PortngaTs  old  times  now  to  me ;  and  I  al- 
ways love  old  times.  Pm  sorry  1  And,  oh  Evan  I  did  you 
really  do  it  for  me  ?" 

And  really,  just  then,  flying  through  the  air,  close  to 
the  darling  of  his  heart,. he  had  not  the  courage  to  snoii 
that  delicious  question,  but  dallying  with  the  lie  he  looked 
in  her  eyes  lingeringly. 

This  picture  the  Clountess  contemplated.  Close  to  her 
carriage  two  young  gentlemen-cricketers  were  strolling, 
while  Fallowfleld  gained  breath  to  decide  which  men  to 
send  in  first  to  the  wickets. 

One  of  these  stood  suddenly  on  tip-toe,  and  pointing  to 
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the  pair  on  horseback,  cried,  with  the  vivacity  of  aBtonish- 
xnent: 

"  Look  there !  do  you  see  that  ?  What  the  deuce  is  lit- 
tle Rosey  doing  with  the  tailor  fellow  ?" 

The  Countess,  though  her  cheeks  were  blanched,  gazed 
calmly  in  Demogorgon's  face,  took  a  mental  impression  of 
the  speaker,  and  again  signaled  for  Beckley. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  COTTNTESS  DESCRIBES  THE  FIELD   OI"  ACTION. 

Now,  to  clear  up  a  point  or  two :  You  may  think  the 
Comic  Muse  is  straining  human  nature  rather  tonghly  in 
making  the  Countess  de  Saldar  rush  open-eved  into  the 
jaws  of  Demogorgon,  dreadful  to  her.  She  nas  seen  her 
brother  pointed  out  unmistakably  as  the  tailor-fellow. 
There  is  yet  time  to  cast  him  o^  or  fly  with  him.  Is  it 
her  extraordinary  heroism  impelling  her  onward,  or  infat- 
uated rashness?  or  is  it  her  mere  animal  love  of  conflict? 

The  Countess  de  Saldar,  like  other  adventurers,  has  her 
star.  They  who  possess  nothing  on  earth  have  a  right  to 
claim  a  portion  of  the  heavens.  In  resolute  hands  much 
may  be  done  with  a  star.  As  it  has  empires  in  its  gifb,  so 
may  it  have  heiresses.  The  Countess's  star  had  not  blink- 
ed balefully  at  her.  That  was  one  reason  why  she  went 
straight  on  to  Beckley. 

Again:  the  Countess  was  a  bom  general.  With  her 
star  above,  with  certain  advantages  secured,  with  battal- 
ions of  lies  disciplined  and  zealous,  and  wifh  one  dear  prize 
in  view,  besides  other  undeveloped  benefits  dimly  shadow- 
ing forth,  the  Countess  threw  herself  headlong  into  the 
enemy's  country. 

But,  that  you  may  not  think  too  highly  of  this  ladyv  I 
must  add  that  the  trivial  reason  was  the  exciting  cause — 
as.in  many  great  enterprises.  This  was  nothing  more  than 
the  simple  desire  to  be  located,  if  but  for  a  day  or  two,  on 
the  footing  of  her  present  rank,  in  the  English  countiy- 
house  of  an  oflshoot  of  our  aristocracy.  She  who  had 
moved  in  the  first  society  of  a  foreign  capital — who  had 
married  a  count,  a  minister  of  his  sovereign — ^had  enjoyed 
delicious  high-bred  badinage  with  refu^ent  embassadors 
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*— could  boast  the  friendship  of  duchesses,  and  had  been  the 
amiable  receptacle  of  their  pardonable  follies — she  who, 
moreover,  heartily  despised  things  English — ^this  lady  ex- 
perienced thrills  of  proud  pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  be- 
ing welcomed  ftt  a  third-rate  English  mansion.  But  then 
that  mansion  was  Beckley  Court.  We  return  to  our  first 
ambitions  as  to  our  first  loves :  not  that  they  are  dearer 
to  us— quit  that  delusion :  our  ripened  loves  and  mature 
ambitions  are  probably  closest  to  our  hearts,  as  they  de- 
serve to  be — ^but  we  return  to  them  because  our  youth  has 
a  hold  on  us  which  it  asserts  whenever  a  disappointment 
knocks  us  down.  Our  old  loves  (with  the  bad  natures  I 
know  in  them)  are  always  lurking  to  avenge  themselves 
on  the  new  by  tempting  us  to  a  litjle  retrograde  infideli- 
ty. A  school-girl  in  Fallowfield,  the  tailor's  daughter, 
had  sighed  for  the  bliss  of  Beckley  Court.  Beckley  Court 
was  her  Elysium  ere  the  ardent  feminine  brain  conceived 
a  loftier  summit.  Fallen  from  that  attained  eminence,  she 
sighed  anew  for  Beckley  Court.  Nor  was  this  mere  spir- 
itual longing ;  it  had  its  material  side.  At  Beckley  Court 
she  could  yee^  her  for'eign  rank.  Moving  with  our  nobility 
as  an  equal,  she  could  feel  that  the  short  dazzling  glitter 
of  her  career  was  not  illusory,  and  had  left  her  something 
solid :  not  coin  of  the  realm  exactly,  but  yet  gold.  She 
could  not  feel  this  in  the  Cogglesby^saloons,  among  pitiable 
bourgeoises — ^middle-cIass  people  daily  soiled  by  uie  touch 
of  tradesmen!  They  dragged  her  down.  Their  very 
homage  was  a  mockery. 

Let  the  Countess  have  due  credit  for  still  allowingEvan 
to  visit  Beckley  Court  to  follow  up  his  chance.  If  Demo- 
gorgon  betrayed  her  there,  the  Count  was  her  protector: 
a  woman  rises  to  her  husband.  But  a  man  is  what  he  is, 
and  must  stand  upon  that.  She  was  positive  Evan  had 
committed  himself  in  some  manner.  Jout  as  it  did  not 
suit  her  to  think  so,  she  at  once  encouraged  an  ima^ary 
conversation,  in  which  she  took  the  argument  that  it  was 
quite  impossible.  Evan  could  have  been  so  mad ;  and  others 
instanced  Ids  youth,  his  wrong-headed  perversity,  his  un- 
generous disregard  for  his  devoted  sister,  and  his  known 
weakness:  she  replying,  that  undoubtedly  they  were 
right  so  far ;  but  that  he  could  not  have  said  he  himself 
was  that  horrible  thing,  because  he  was  nothing  of  the 
sort :  which  faith  in  Evan's  steadfast  adherence  to  fiu^t 
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ultimately  silenced  the  phantom  opposition,  and  gained 
the  day. 

With  admiration  let  us  behold  the  Countess  de  Saldar 
alighting  on  the  gravel-sweep  of  Beckley  Court,  the  foot- 
men and  butler  of  the  enemy  bowing  obs^uious  welcome 
to  the  most  potent  visitor  Beckley  Coui^thas  ever  yet  em- 
braced. 

The  dispatches  of  a  general  being  usually  acknowledged 
to  be  the  safest  sources  from  which  the  historian  of  a  cam- 
paign can  draw,  I  proceed  to  set  forth  a  letter  of  the  Count- 
ess de  Saldar,  forwarded  to  her  sister,  Harriet  Cogglesby, 
three  mornings  after  her  arrival  at  Beckley  Court;  and 
which,  if  it  should  prove  false  in  a  few  particulars,  does 
nevertheless  let  us  into  the  state  of  the  Countess's  mind, 
and  gives  the  result  of  that  general's  first  inspection  of  the 
field  of  action.  The  Countess's  epistolary  English  does 
small  credit  to  her  Fallowfield  education ;  but  it  is  femi- 
nine, and  flows  more  than  her  ordinary  speech.  Besides, 
leaders  of  men  have  always  notoriously  been  above  the 
honors  of  grammar. 

"  My  dearest  Harriet,^ — ^Tour  note  awaited  me.  ISTo 
Booner  my  name  announced,  than  servitors  in  yellow  liv- 
ery, with  powder  and  buckles,  started  befbre  me,  and, 
bowing,  one  presented  it  on  a  salver.  A  venerable  butler 
— most  impressive ! — ^led  the  way.  In  future,  my  dear,  let 
it  be  de  Saldar  de  Sancorvo.  That  is  our  title  by  rights^ 
and  it  may  as  well  be  so  in  England.  English  Countess 
is  certainly  best.  Always  put  the  de.  But  let  us  be  sys- 
tematic, as  my  poor  Silva  says.  He  would  be  in  the  way 
here,  and  had  better  not  come  till  I  see  something  he  can 
do.  Silva  has  great  reliance  upon  me.  The  farther  he  is 
from  Lymport,  my  dear ! — and  imagine  me,  Harriet,  driv- 
ing through  Fallowfield  to  Beckley  Court!  I  gave  one 
feep  at  Dubbins's,  as  I  passed.  The  school  still  goes  on. 
saw  three  little  girls  skipping,  and  the  old  swing-pole. 
Seminary  for  Young  Ladies  as  bright  as  ever  I  I  should 
have  liked  to  have  kissed  the  children  and  given  them  bon- 
bons and  a  holiday. 

"  How  sparing  you  English  are  of  your  crests  and  arras  I 
I  fully  expected  to  see  the  Jocelyns'  over  my  bed;  but  no 
— ^four  posts  totally  without  ornament!  Sleep,  indeed, 
must  be  the  result  of  dire  fatigue  in  such  a  bed !    The 
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Jocelyn  crest  is  a  hawk  in  jesses.  The  Elbume  arms  are, 
Or,  three  falcons  on  a  field,  vert.  How  heraldry  reminds 
me  of  poor  papa!  the  evenings  we  used  to  spend  with 
him,  when  he  remained  at  home,  studying  it  so  diligently 
'  under  his  directions !  We  never  shall  again !  Sir  Franks 
Jocelyn  is  the  third  son  of  Lord  Elburne,  made  a  Baronet 
for  his  patriotic  support  of  the  Ministry  in  a  time  of  great 
trouble.  The  people  are  sometimes  grateful,  my  dear. 
Lord  Elburne  is  the  fourteenth  of  his  line — originally  sim- 
ple country  squires.  They  talk  of  the  Roses,  but  we  need 
not  go  so  very  far  back  as  that.  I  do  not  quite  understand 
why  a  Lord's  son  should  condescend  to  a  Baronetcy.  Pre- 
cedence of  some  sort  for  his  lady,  I  suppose.  I  have  yet 
to  learn  whether  she  ranks  by  his  birth,  or  his  present  title. 
If  so,  a  young  Baronetcy  can  not  possibly  be  a  gain.  One 
thing  is  certain.  ^  She  cares  very  little  about  it.  She  is 
most  eccentric.  ^  But  remember  what  I  have  told  you.  It 
will  be  serviceable  when  you  are  speaking  of  the  famMj/. 

"The  dinner  hour,  six.  It.would  no  doubt  he  full  seven 
in  Town.  I  am  convinced  you  are  half  an  hour  too  early. 
I  had  the  post  of  honor  to  the  right  of  Sir  Franks.  Evan 
to  the  right  of  Lady  Jocelyn.  Most  fortunately  he  was  in 
the 'best  of  spirits — quite  brilliant.  I  saw  the  eyes  of  that 
sweet  Rose  glisten.  On  the  other  side  of  me  sat  my  pet 
diplomatist,  and  I  gave  him  one  or  two  political  secrets 
which  astonished  him.  Of  course,  my  dear,  I  was  whee- 
dled out  of  them.  His  contempt  for  our  weak  intellects  is 
InefiTable.  But  a  woman  must  now  and  then  ingratiate 
herself  at  the  expense  of  her  sex.  This  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate. Tory  policy  at  the  table.  The  Opposition,  as  An- 
drew says,  not  represented.  So,  to  show  that  we  were 
human  beings,  we  differed  among  ourselves,  and  it  soon 
became  clear  to  me  that  Lady  Jocelyn  is  the  rankest  of 
Radicals.  My  secret  suspicion  is,  that  she  is  a  person  of 
no  birth  whatever,  wherever  her  money  came  from.  A 
fine  woman — yes ;  still  to  be  admired,  I  suppose,  by  some 
kind  of  men;  but  totally  wanting  in  the  essentially  femi- 
nine attractions. 

"There  was  no  party,  so  to  say.  I  will  describe  the 
people  present,  beginning  with  the  iiisignificants. 

"First,  Mr.  Parsley,  the  curate  of  Beckley.  He  eats 
every  thing  at  table,  and  agrees  with  every  thing.  A 
most  excellent  orthodox  young  clergyman.    Except  that 
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he  was  nearly  choked  by  a  fish-bone,  and  could  not  quite 
conceal  his  distress — and  really  Rose  should  have  repressed 
her  desire  to  laugh  till  the  time  for  our  retirement — he 
made  no  sensation.  I  saw  her  eyes  watering,  and  she  is  not 
clever  in  turning  it  off.  In  that  nobody  ever  equaled  dea^ 
papa.  I  attribute  the  attack  almost  entirely  to  the  tight- 
ness of  the  white  neckcloths  the  young  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church  wear.  But,  my  dear,  I  have  lived  too 
long  away  from  them  to  wish  for  an  instant  the  slightest 
change  in  any  thing  they  think,  say,  or  do.  The  mere 
sight  of  this  young  man  was  most  refreshing  to  my  spirit. 
He  may  be  the  shepherd  of  a  flock,  my  dear,  this  poor  Mr. 
Parsley,  but  he  is  a  sheep  to  one  young  person. 

"  Mr.  Drummond  Forth.  A  great  favorite  of  Lady  Joce- 
lyn's;  an  old  friend.  He  went  with  them  to  the  East. 
ISTothing  improper.  She  is  too  cold  for  that.  He  is  fair, 
with  regular  features,  very  self-possessed,  and  ready — your 
EngUsh  notions  of  gentlemanly.  But  none  of  your  men 
treat  a  woman  as  a  woman.  We  are  either  angels,  or 
good  fellows,  or  Heaven  knows  what  that  is  bad.  No  ex- 
quisite dehcacy,  no  insinuating  softness  mixed  with  respect, 
none  of  that  hovering  over  the  border,  as  papa  used  to  say, 
none  of  that  happy  mdefiniteness  of  manner  which  seems 
to  declare  '  I  would  love  you  if  I  might,'  or  '  I  do,  but  I 
dare  not  tell,'  even  when  engaged  in  the  most  trivial  at- 
tentions— ^handing  a  foot-stool,  remarking  on  the  soup,  etc. 
You  none  of  you  know  how  to  meet  a  woman's  smile,  or  to 
engage  her  eyes  without  boldness — to  slide  off  them^  as  it 
were,  gracefully.  Evan  alone  can  look  between  the  eye- 
lids of  a  woman.  I  have  had  to  correct  him,  for  to  me  he 
quite  exposes  the  state  of  his  heart  toward  dearest  Rose. 
She  listens  to  Mr.  Forth  with  evident  esteem.  In  Portugal 
we  do  not  understand  young  ladies  having  male  friends. 

^^  Hamilton  Jocelyn — all  politics.  The  stiff  Englishman. 
Not  a  shade  of  manners.  He  invited  me  to  drink  wine. 
Before  I  had  finished  my  bow  his  glass  was  empty — ^the 
man  was  telling  an  anecdote  of  Lord  Livelyston !  You 
may  be  sure,  my  dear,  I  did  not  say  I  had  seen  his  lordship. 

"  Seymour  Jocelyn,  Colonel  of  Hussars.    He  did  nothing 
but  sigh  for  the  cold  weather,  and  hunting.    All  I  envied 
him  was  his  mustache  for  Evan.    Will  you  believe  that  the 
ridiculous  boy  has  shaved  I 
.   ^^Then  there  is  MelviUe,  my  dear  diplomatist ;  and  here 
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is  another  instance  of  our  Harrington  luck.  He  has  the 
gout  in  his  right  hand ;  he  can  only  just  hold  knife  and 
fork,  and  is  interdicted  Port-wine  and  penmanship.  The 
dinner  was  not  concluded  before  I  had  arranged  that  Evan 
should  resume  (gratuitously,  you  know)  his  post  of  secre- 
tary^ to  him.  So  here  is  Evan  fixed  at  Beckley  Court  as 
long  as  Melville  stays.  Talking  of  him,  I  am  horrified 
suddenly.    They  call  him  the  great  Mell 

'^  Sir  Franks  is  most  estimable,  I  am  sure,  as  a  man,  and 
redolent  of  excellent  qualities — ^a  beautiful  disposition,  very 
handsome.  He  has  just  as  much  and  no  more  of  the  En- 
glish polish  one  ordinarily  meets.  When  he  has  given  me 
soup  or  fish,  bowed  to  me  over  wine,  and  asked  a  conven- 
tional question,  he  has  done  with  me.  I  should  imagine 
his  opinions  to  be  extremely  good,  for  they  are  not  a  mul- 
titude. .    . 

"  Then  his  lady  ;*  but  I  have  not  grappled  with  her  yet. 
Now  for  the  women,  for  I  quite  class  her  with  the  oppo- 
site sex. 

"  You  must  know  that  before  I  retired  for  the  night  I 
induced  Conning  to  think  she  had  a  bad  headache,  and 
Rose  lent  me  her  lady's-maid — ^they  call  the  creature  Polly. 
A  terrible  talker.  She  would  tell  all  about  the  family. 
Rose  had  been  speaking  of  Evan.  It  would  have  looked 
better  had  she  been  quiet — ^but  then  she^  so  English  I" 

Here  the  Countess  breaks  off  to  say  that,  from  where 
she  is  writing,  she  can  see  Rose  and  Evan  walking  out  to 
the  cypress  avenue,  and  that  no  eyes  are  on  them :  great 
praise  being  given  to  the  absence  of  suspicion  in  the  Joce- 
lyn  nature. 

The  communication  is  resumed,  the  night  of  the  same  day. 

"  Two  days  at  Beckley  Court  are  over,  and  that  strange 
sensation  I  had  of  being  an  intruder  escaped  from  Dub- 
bins's,  and  expecting  every  instant  the  old  schoolmistress 
to  call  for  me,  and  expose  me,  and- take  me  to  the  dark 
room,  is  quite  vanished,  and  I  feel  quite  at  home,  and  quite 
happy.  Evan  is  behaving  very  well.  Quite  the  young 
nobleman.  With  the  women  I  bad  no  fear  of  him — he  is 
really  admirable  with  the  men — easy,  and  talks  of  sport 
and  politics,  and  makes  the  proper  use  of  Portugal.  He 
has  quite  won  the  heart  of  his  sister.  Heaven  smiles  on 
US)  dearest  Harriet ! 
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"  We  must  be  favored,  my  dear,  for  Evan  is  very  trouble- 
some— distressingly  indonsiderate !  I  left  him  for  a  day — 
remaining  to  comfort  poor  mamma — and  on  the  road  he 
picked  up  an  object  he  had  known  at  school,  and  this 
creature,  in  shameful  garments,  is  seen  in  the  field  where 
Rose  and  Evan  are  riding — in  a  dreadful  hat — Rose  might 
well  laugh  at  it! — he  is  seen  running  away  from  an  old 
appU-woman^  whose  fruit  he  had  consumed  without  means 
to  liquidate ;  but,  of  course,  he  rushes  bolt  up  to  Evan  be- 
fore all  his  grand  company,  and  claims  acquaintance,  and 
Evan  was  base  enough  to  acknowledge  him !  He  disen- 
gaged himself  so  far  well  by  tossing  his  purse  to  the 
wretch,  but  if  he  knows  not  how  to  cut^  I  assure  him  it 
will  be  his  ruin.  Resolutely  he  must  cast  the  dust  off  his 
shoes,  or  he  will  be  dragged  down  to  their  level.  Apples, 
my  dear ! 

''  Looking  out  on  a  beautiful  lawn,  and  the  moon,  and 
all  sorts  of  trees,  I  must  now  tell  you  about  the  ladies  here. 

"  Conning  undid  me  to-night.  While  Conning  remains 
tinattached,  Conning  is  likely  to  be  serviceable.  If  Evan 
would  only  give  her  a  crumby  she  would  be  his  most  faith- 
ful dog.  I  fear  he  can  not  be  induced,  and  Conning  will 
be  snapped  up  by  somebody  else.  You  know  how  sus- 
ceptible she  is  behind  her  primness — she  will  be  of  no  use 
on  earth,  and  I  shall  find  excuse  to  send  her  back  imme- 
diately. After  all,  her  appearance  here  was  all  that  was 
wanted. 

"  Mrs.  Melville  and  her  dreadful  juvenile  «.re  here,  as  yoii 
may  imagine — the  complete  English  woman.  I  smile  on 
her,  but  I  could  laugh.  ^  To  see  the  crow's-feet  under  her 
eyes  on  her  white  skin,  and  those  ringlets,  is  really  too 
ridiculous.  Then  there  is  a  Miss  Carrington,  Lady  Joce- 
lyn's  cousin,  aged  thirty-two — ^if  she  has  not  tampered  with 
the  register  of  her  birth.  I  should  think  her  equal  to  it. 
Between  dark  and  fair.  Always  in  love  with  some  man. 
Conning  tells  me  she  hears.  Rose's  maid,  Polly,  hinted  the 
same.     She  has  a  little  money. 

"  But  my  sympathies  have  been  excited  by  a  little  crip- 
ple— a  niece  of  Lady  Jocelyn's,  and  the  favorite  grand- 
daughter of  the  rich  old  Mrs.  Bonner — also  here — ^Juliana 
Bonner.  Her  age  must  be  twenty.  You  would  take  her 
for  ten.  In  spite  of  her  immense  expectations  the  Jooe- 
lyns  hate  her.    They  can  hardly  be  civH  to  her.    It  is  the 
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poor  child's  temper.  She  has  already  begun  to  watch  dear 
Evan — certainly  the  handsomest  of  the  men  here  as  yet, 
though,  I  grant  you,  they  are  well-grown  men,  these  Joce- 
lyns,  for  an  untraveled  English  woman.  I  fear,  dear  Har- 
riet,  we  have  been  dreadfully  deceived  about  Kose.  The 
poor  child  has  not,  in  her  own  right,  much  more  than  a 
tenth  part  of  what  we  supposed,  I  fear.  It  was  that  Mrs. 
Melville.  I  have  had  occasion  to  notice  her  quiet  boasts 
here.  She  said  this  morning, '  When  Mel  is  in  the  Minis- 
try'— he  is  not  yet  in  Parliament !  I  feel  quite  angry  with 
the  woman,  and  she  is  not  so  cordial  as  she  might  be.  I 
hav^  her  profile  very  frequently  while  I  am  conversing 
with  her. 

"  With  Grandmamma  Bonner  I  am  excellent  good  friends 
— venerable  silver  hair,  high  caps,  etc.  More  of  this  most 
interesting  Juliana  Bonner  by-and-by.  It  is  clear  to  n^e 
that  Rose's  fortune  is  calculated  upon  the  dear  invalid's 
death!  Is  not  that  harrowing?  It  shocks  me  to  think 
of  it. 

"  Then  there  is  Mrs.  Shorne.  She  is  a  Jocelyn — and 
such  a  history!  She  married  a  wealthy  manufacturer — 
bartered  her  blood  for  his  money,  and  he  failed,  and  here 
she  resides,  a  bankrupt  widow,  petitioning  any  man  that 
may  be  willing  for  his  love  and  a  decent  home.  A7id — I 
say  in  charity. 

"  Mrs.  Shorne  comes  here  to-morrow.  She  is  at  present 
with — guess,  my  dear ! — with  Lady  Roseley.  Do  not  be 
alarmed.  I  have  met  Lady  Roseley.  She  heard  Evan's 
name,  and  by  that  and  the  likeness  I  saw  she  knew  at 
once,  and  I  saw  a  truce  in  her  eyes.  She  gave  me  a  tacit 
assurance  of  it — she  was  engaged  to  dine  here  yesterday, 
and  put  it  off— probably  to  grant  us  time  for  composure. 
If  she  comes  I  do  not  fear  her.  Besides,  has  she  not  rea- 
sons ?  Providence  may  have  destined  her  for  a  stanch 
ally — ^I  will  not  say,  confederate. 

"  Would  that  Providence  had  fixed  this  beautiful  man- 
sion five  hundred  miles  from  L ,  though  it  were  in  a 

desolate  region!  And  that  reminds  me  of  the  Madre. 
She  is  in  health.  She  always  will  be  overbearingly  robust 
till  the  day  we  are  bereft  of  her.  There  was  some  secret 
in  the  house  when  I  was  there,  .which  I  did  not  trouble  to 
penetrate.  That  little  Jane  F was  there  —  not  im- 
proved. 
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"  Pray  be  firm  about  Torquay.  Estates  mortgaged,  but 
hopes  oi  saving  a  remnant  of  the  property  for  poor  Evan ! 
Third  son  I  Don't  commit  yourself  there.  We  dare  not 
baronetize  him.  You  need  not  speak  it — dimply.  More 
can  be  done  that  way. 

"  And  remember,  dear  Harriet,  that  yon  must  manage 
Andrew  so  that  we  may  positively  promise  his  vote  to  the 
Ministry  on  aU  questions  when  Parliament  next  assembles. 
I  understood  from  Lord  Livelyston  that  Andrew's  vote 
would  be  thought  much  of.  A  most  amusing  nobleman, 
though  he  pledged  himself  to  nothing !  But  we  are  above 
such  a  thing  as  a  commercial  transaction.  He  must  coun- 
tenance Silva.  Women,  my  dear,  have  sent  out  armies — 
why  not  fleets  f  Do  not  spare  me  your  utmost  aid  in  my 
extremity,  my  dearest  sister. 

"As  for  Strike,  I  refuse  to  speak  of  him.  He  is  insuf- 
ferable, and  next  to  useless.  How  can  one  talk  with  any 
confidence  of  relationship  with  a  M^or  of  Marines?  When 
I  reflect  on  what  he  is,  and  his  conduct  to  Caroline,  I  have 
inscrutable  longings  to  slap  his  face.  Tell  dear  Carry  her 
husband's  friend — the  chairman  or  something  of  that  won- 
derful cpmpany  of  Strike's — you  know — ^the  Duke  of  Bel- 
field  is  coming  here.  He  is  a  blood-relation  of  the  Elburnes, 
tlierefore  of  the  Jocelyns.  It  will  not  matter  at  all.  Brew- 
eries, I  find,  are  quite  in^ esteem  in  your  England.  It  was 
highly  commendable  iff  his  Grace  to  visit  you.  Did  he 
come  to  see  the  Major  of  Marines  ?  Caroline  is  certainly 
the  loveliest  woman  I  ever  beheld,  and  I  forgive  her  now 
the  pangs  of  jealousy  she  used  to  make  me  feel. 

"  Andrew,  I  hope,  has  received  the  most  kind  invitation 
of  the  Jocelyns.  He  must  come.  Melville  must  talk  with 
him  about  the  votes  of  his  abominable  brother  in  Fallow- 
field.  We  must  elect  Melville  and  have  the  family  indebt- 
ed to  us.  But  pray  be  careful  that  Andrew  speaks  not  a 
word  to  his  odious  brother  about  our  location  here.  It 
would  set  him  dead  against  these  hospitable  Jocelyns.  It 
will  perhaps  be  as  well,  dear  Harriet,  if  you  do  not  accora- 
pany  Andrew.  You  would  not  be  able  to  account  for  him 
quite  thoroughly.  Do  as  you  like — ^I  do  but  advise,  and 
you  know  I  may  be  trusted — ^for  all  our  sakes,  dear  one  I 
Adieu  I     Heaven  bless  your  babes  I" 

The  night  passes,  and  the  Countess  pursues : 
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"  Awakened  by  your  fresh  note  from  a  dream  of  Evan 
on  horseback,  and  a  multitude  hailing  him  Count  Jocelyn 
for  Fallowiield!  A  morning  dream«  They  might  desire 
that  he  should  change  his  name;  but  ^ Count'  is  preposter- 
ous, though  it  may  conceal  something. 

"You  say  Andrew  will  come,  and  talk  of  his  bringing 
Caroline.  Any  thing  to  give  our  poor  darling  a  respite 
from  her  brute.  You  deserve  great  credit  for  your  mana- 
ging of  that  dear  little  good-natured  piece  of  obstinate 
man.  I  will  at  once  see  to  prepare  dear  Caroline's  wel- 
CQ^ie,  and  trust  her  stay  may  be  prolonged  in  the  interests 
of  common  humanity.    They  have  her  story  here  already. 

"  Conning  has  come  in,  and  says  that  young  Mr.  Harry 
Jocelyn  will  be  here  thb  morning  from  Fallowfield,  where 
he  has  been  cricketing.  The  family  have  not  spoken  of 
him  in  my  hearing.  He  is  not,  I  think,  in  good  odor  at 
home — a  scape-grace.  Rose's  maid,  PoUy,  quite  flew  out 
when  I  happened  to  mention  him,  and  broke  one  of  mjr 
laces.  These  English  maids  are  domesticated  savage  am- 
mals. 

"  My  chocolate  is  sent  up,  exquisitely  concocted,  in  plate 
of  the  purest  quality — ^lovely  UtUe  silver  cups!  I  have  al- 
ready quite  set  the  fashion  for  the  ladies  to  have  chocolate 
in  bed.  The  men,  I  hear,  complain  that  there  is  no  lady 
at  the  breakfast-table.  They  have  Miss  Carrington  to  su- 
perintend. I  read,  in  the  subdaeft.sati8faction  of  her  eyes 
(completely  without  color),  how  much  she  thanks  me  and 
the  institution  of  chocolate  in  bed.  Poor  Miss  Carrington 
is  no  match  for  her  opportunities.  One  may  give  them  to 
her  without  dread. 

"It  is  ten  on  the  Sabbath  mom.  The  sweet  church- 
bells  are  ringing.  It  seems  like  a  dream.  There  is  no- 
thing but  the  religion  attaches  me  to  England;  but  that 
— ^is  not  that  every  thing?  How  I  used  to  sigh  on  Sun- 
days to  hear  them  in  Portugal ! 

"I  have  an  idea  of  instituting  toilet  receptions.  They 
will  not  please  Miss  Carrington  so  well. 

"  Now  to  the  peaceful  village  church,  and  divine  wor- 
ship. Adieu,  my  dear.  I  kiss  my  fingers  to  Silva.  Make 
no  effort  to  amuse  him.  He  is  always  occupied.  Bread  I 
— he  asks  no  more.    Adieu!    Adieu!" 

Filled  with  pleasing  emotions  at  the  thoughts  of  the 
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service  in  the  quiet  village  church,  and  worshiping  in  the 
principal  pew,  under  the  blazonry  of  the  Jocelyn  arms,  the 
Countess  sealed  her  letter  and  addressed  it,  and  then  ex- 
amined the  name  of  Cogglesby;  which  plebeian  name,  it 
struck  her,  would  not  sound  well  to  the  menials  of  Beckley 
Court.  While  she  was  deliberating  what  to  do  to  conceal 
it,  she  heard,  through  her  open  window,  the  voices  of  some 
young  men  laughing.  She  beheld  her  brother  pass  these 
young  men,  and  bow  to  them.  She  beheld  them  stare  at 
him  without  at  all  returning  his  salute,  and  then  one  'of 
them — the  same  who  had  filled  her  ears  with  venom  at 
Fallowfield — ^turned  to  the  others  and  laughed  outrageous- 
ly, crying: 

"  By  Jove  I  this  comes  it  strong.  Fancy  the  snipocracy 
here— eh  V 

What  the  others  ^aid  the  Countess  did  not  wait  to  hear. 
She  put  on  her  bonnet  hastily,  tried  the  effect  of  a  pecul- 
iar smile  in  the  mirror,  and  lightly  ran  down  stairs. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

A  CAPTURE. 


The  three  youths  were  standing  in  the  portico  when  the 
Countess  appeared  among  them.  She  singled  out  him  who 
was  specially  obnoxious  to  her,  and  sweetly  inquired  the 
direction  to  the  village  post.  With  the  renowned  gallant- 
ry of  his  nation,  he  offered  to  accompany  her,  but  present- 
ly, with  a  different  exhibition  of  the  same,  proposed  that 
they  should  spare  themselves  the  trouble  by  dropping  the 
letter  she  held  prominently  in  the  bag. 

"  Thanks,"  murmured  the  Countess,  "  I  will  go."  Upon 
which  his  eager  air  subsided,  and  he  fell  into  an  awkward 
silent  march  at  her  side,  looking  so  like  the  victim  he  was 
to  be,  that  the  Countess  could  have  emulated  his  power  of 
laughter. 

"  And  you  are  Mr.  Harry  Jocelyn,  the  very  famous 
cricketer?" 

He  answered,  glancing  back  at  his  friends,  that  he  was, 
but  did  not  know  about  the  "famous." 

*'0h !  but  I  saw  you — ^I  saw  you  hit  the  ball  most  beau- 
tifully, and  dearly  wished  my  brother  had  an  equal  ability. 
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Brought  up  in  the  Court  of  Portugal,  he  is  barely  English. 
I'here  they  have  no  manly  sports.  You  saw  him  pass 
you?" 

"  Him  I     Whom  ?"  asked  Harry. 

"  My  brother,  on  the  lawn,  this  moment.  Your  sweet 
sister's  friend.     Your  Uncle  Melville's  secretary." 

"  What's  his  name  ?"  said  Harry,  in  blunt  perplexity. 

The  Countess  repeated  his  name,  which  in  her  pronun- 
ciation was  "  Hawmgton,"  adding,  "  That  was  my  broth- 
er. I  am  his  sister.  Have  you  heard  of  the  Countess  de 
Saldar  ?" 

"  Countess  1"  muttered  Harry.  "Dash  it !  here's  a  mis- 
take." 

She  continued,  with  elegant  fan-like  motion  of  her  gloved 
fingers :  "  They  say  there  is  a  likeness  between  us.  The 
dear  Queen  of  Portugal  often  remarked  it,  and  in  her  it  was 
a  compliment  to  me,  for  she  thotight  my  brother  a  model ! 
You  I  should  have  known  from'your  extreme  resemblance 
to  your  lovely  young  sister." 

Coarse  food ;  but  then  Harry  was  a  youthful  English- 
man, and  the  Countess  dieted  the  vanity  according  to  the 
nationality.  With  good  wiije  to  wash  it  down,  one  can 
swallow  any  thing.  The  Countess  lent  him  her  eyes  for 
that  purpose — eyes  that  had  a  liquid  glow  under  the  dove- 
like drooping  lids.  It  was  a  principle  of  hers,  pampering 
our  poor  sex  with  swinish  solids  or  the  lightest  ambrosia, 
never  to  let  the  accompanying  cordial  be  other  than  of  the 
finest  quality.  She  knew  that  clowns,  even  more  than  ar- 
istocrats, are  flattered  by  the  inebriation  of  delicate  celes- 
tial liquors. 

"  Now,"  she  said,  after  Harry  had  gulped  as  much  of  the 
dose  as  she  chose  to  administer  direct  from  the  founts, 
"  you  must  accord  me  the  favor  to  tell  me  all  about  your- 
self, for  I  have  heard  much  of  you,  Mr.  Harry  Jocelyn,  and 
you  have  excited  my  woman's  interest.  Of  me  you  know 
nothing." 

"  Haven't  I  ?"  cried  Harry,  speaking  to  the  pitch  of  his 
new  warmth.  "  My  Uncle  Melville  goes  on  about  you  tre- 
mendously— ^makes  his  wife  as  jealous  as  fire.  How  could 
I  tell  that  was  your  brother  ?" 

"Your  uncle  has  deigned  to  allude  to  me?"  said  the 
Conntess,  meditatively.  "  But  not  of  him — of  you,  Mr. 
Harry !    What  does  he  say?" 
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"  Says  you're  so  clever  you  ought  to  be  a  man." 

"Ah!  generous!"  exclaimed  the  Countess.  "The  idea, 
I  think,  is  novel  to  him.     Is  it  not  ?" 

"  Well,  I  believe,  from  what  I  hear,  he  didn't  back  you 
for  much  over  in  Lisbon,"  said  veracious  Harry. 

"  I  fear  he  is  deceived  in  me  now.  I  fear  I  am  but  a 
woman — I  am  not  to  be  '  backed.'  But  you  are  not  talk- 
ing of  yourself." 

"  Oh !  never  mind  me,"  was  Harry's  modest  answer. 

"  But  I  do.  Try  to  imagine  me  as  clever  as  a  man,  and 
talk  to  me  of  your  doings.  Indeed  I  will  endeavor  to 
comprehend  you." 

Thus  humble,  the  Countess  bade  him  give  her  his  arm. 
He  stuck  it  out  with  abrupt  eagerness. 

"Not  against  my  cheek."  She  laughed  forgivingly. 
"  And  you  need  not  start  back  half  a  mile,"  she  pursued 
with  plain  humor,  "  and  please,  do  not  look  irresolute  and 
awkward— rit  is  not  necessary,"  she  added.  "  There !" 
and  she  settled  her  fingers  on  him,  "  I  am  glad  I  can  find 
one  or  two  things  to  instruct  youjn.  Begin.  You  are  a 
great  cricketer.    What  else  ?" 

Ay !  what  else  ?  Harry  n^ight  well  say  he  had  no  wish 
to  t^k  of  himself.  He  did  not  know  even  how  to  give  his 
arm  to  a  lady!  The  first  flattery  and  the  subsequent  chid- 
ing clashed  in  his  elated  soul,  and  caused  him  to  deem 
himself  one  of  the  blessed  suddenly  overhauled  by  an  in- 
specting angel  and  found  wanting;  or,  in  his  own  more 
accurate  style  of  reflection,  "  What  a  rattling  fine  wo- 
man this  is,  and  what  a  deuce  of  a  fool  she  must  think 
me!" 

The  Countess  leaned  on  his  arm  with  dainty  languor. 

"You  walk  well,"  she  said. 

Harry's  back-bone  straightened  immediately. 

"  No,  no ;  I  do  not  want  you  to  be  a  drill-sergeant. 
Can  you  not  be  told  you  are  perfect  without  seeking  to 
improve,  vain  boy  ?  You  can  cricket,  and  you  can  walk, 
and  will  very  soon  learn  how  to  give  your  arm  to  a  lady. 
I  have  hopes  of  you.  Of  your  friends,  from  whom  I  have 
ruthlessly  dragged  you,  I  have  not  much.  Am  I  person- 
ally offensive  to  them,  Mr.  Harry?  I  saw  them  let  my 
brother  pass  without  returning  his  bow,  and  they  in  no 
way  acknowledged  my  presence  as  I  parsed.  Are  they 
gentlemen  ?" 
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"  Yes,"  said  Hany,  stupefied  by  the  question.  "  One  *s 
Ferdinand  Laxley,  Lord  Laxley's  son,  heir  to  the  title; 
the  other  's  WilUam  Harvey,  son  of  the  Chief  Justice— 
both  friends  of  mine.'' 

"  But  not  of  your  manners,"  interposed  the  Countess. 
"  I  have  not  so  much  compunction  as  I  ought  to  have  in 
divorcing  you  from  your  associates  for  a  few  minutes.  I 
think  I  shall  make  a  scholar  of  you  in  one  or  two  essen- 
tials. You  do  want  polish.  Have  I  not  a  right  to  take 
you  in  hand  ?    I  have  defended  you  already." 

"  Me  ?"  cried  Harry. 

"  None  other  than  Mr.  Harry  Jocelyn.  Will  he  vouch- 
safe to  me  his  pardon  ?  It  has  been  whispered  in  my  ears 
that  his  ambition  is  to  be  the  Don  Juan  of  a  country  dis- 
trict, and  I  have  said  for  him  that,  however  groveling  his 
undirected  tastes,  he  is  too  truly  noble  to  plume  himself 
upon  the  reputation  they  have  procured  him.  Why  did  I 
defend  you  ?  Women,  you  know,  do  not  shrink  from  Don 
Juans — even  provincial  Don  Juans — ^as  they  should,  per- 
haps, for  their  own  sakes !  You  are  all  of  you  dangerous, 
if  a  woman  is  not  strictly  on  her  guard.  But  you  wiU  re- 
spect your  champion,  wfll  you  not  ?" 

Harry  was  about  to  reply  with  wonderful  briskness. 
He  stopped,  and  murmured  boorishly  that  he  was  sure  ho 
was  very  much  obliged. 

Command  of  countenance  the  Countess  possessed  in 
common  with  her  sex.  Those  faces  on  which  we  make 
them  depend  entirely  women  can  entirely  control.  Keen- 
ly sensible  to  humor  as  the  Countess  was,  her  face  sidled 
up  to  his  immovably  sweet.  Harry  looked,  and  looked 
away,  and  looked  again.  The  poor  fellow  was  so  pro- 
foundjy  aware  of  his  foolishness  that  he  even  doubted 
whether  he  was  admired. 

The  Countess  trifled  with  his  English  nature;  quietly 
watched  him  bob  between  tugging  humility  and  airy  con- 
ceit, and  went  on : 

"  Yes !  I  will  trust  you,  and  that  is  saying  very  much, 
for  what  protection  is  a  brother?  I  am  alone  here — de- 
fenseless !" 

Men,  of  course,  grow  virtuously  zealous  in  an  instant  on 
behalf  of  the  lovely  dsune  who  tells  them  bewitchingly  she 
is  alone  and  defenseless,  with  pitiful  dimples  round  the 
dewy  mouth  that  entreats  their  guardianship  and  meroy ! 

H 
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The  provincial  Don  Juan  found  words — ^a  sign  of  clear- 
er sensations  within.    He  said : 

"  Upon  my  honor,  I'd  look  after  you  better  than  fifty 
brothers !" 

The  Countess  eyed  him  softly,  and  then  allowed  herself 
the  luxury  of  a  laugh. 

"  No,  no  1  it  is  not  the  sheep,  it  is  the  wolf  I  fear.'* 

And  she  went  through  a  bit  of  the  concluding  portion 
of  the  drama  of  Little  Ked  Riding-Hood  very  prettily,  and 
tickled  him  so  that  he  became  somewhat  less  afraid  of  her. 

"  Are  you  truly  so  bad  as  report  would  have  you  to  be, 
Mr.  Harry  ?"  she  asked,  not  at  all  in  the  voice  of  a  censor. 

"  Pray,  don't  think  me— a — any  thing  you  wouldn't  have 
me,"  the  youth  stumbled  into  an  apt  response. 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  the  Countess,  and  varied  her  ad- 
miration for  the  noble  creature  beside  her  with  gentle 
ejaculations  on  the  beauty  of  the  deer  that  ranged  the  park 
of  Beckley  Court,  the  grand  old  oaks  and  beeches,  the 
clumps  of  flowering  laurel,  and  the  rich  air  swarming 
summer. 

She  swept  out  her  arm.  ^^  And  this  most  magnificent 
estate  will  oe  yours  ?  How  happy  will  she  be  who  is  led 
hither  to  reside  by  you,  Mr.  Harry  1" 

"Mine?  No;  there's  the  bother,"  he  answered,  with 
unfeigned  chagrin.  "  Beckley  isn't  Elbume  property,  you 
know.  It  belongs  to  old  Mrs.  Bonner,  Kose's  grand- 
mamma." 

"Oh I"  inteijected  the  Countess,  indifferently. 

"Z  shall  never  get  it — no  chance,"  Harry  pursued. 
"  Lost  my  luck  wim  the  old  lady  long  ago."  He  waxed 
excited  on  a  subject  that  drew  him  from  his  shamefaced- 
ness.  "It  goes  to  Juley  Bonner  or  to  Rosey,  it's  a  toss- 
up  which.  If  I'd  stuck  up  to  Juley,  I  might  have  had  a 
pretty  fair  chance.  They  wanted  me  to,  that's  why  I  scout 
the  premises.    But  fancy  Juley  Bonner !" 

"You  couldn't,  upon  your  honor  I"  rhymed  the  Coimtess. 
(And  Harry  let  loose  a  delighted  "  Ha !  ha !"  as  at  a  fine 
stroke  of  wit.)  "  Are  we  enamored  of  a  beautiftil  maiden, 
Senor  Harry  r" 

"  Not  a  bitj"  he  assured  her,  eagerly.  "  I  don't  know 
any  girl.    I  don't  care  for  'em.    I  don't,  really." 

The  Countess  impressively  declared  to  him  that  he  must 
be  guided  by  her;  and  that  she  might  the  better  act  " 
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monitress,  she  desired  to  hear  the  pedigree  of  the  estate, 
and  the  exact  relations  in  which  it  at  present  stood  toward 
the  Elbume  family. 

Glad  of  any  theme  he  could  speak  on,  Harry  informed 
her  that  Beckley  Court  was  bought  by  his  grandfather 
Bonner  from  the  proceeds  of  a  successful  oil  speculation. 

"  So  we  ain't  much  on  that  side,"  he  said. 

"  Oil !"  was  the  Countess's  weary  exclamation.  "  I  imag- 
ined Beckley  Court  to  be  your  ancestral  mansion.    Oil  I" 

Harry  deprecatingly  remarked  that  oil  was  money. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied ;  "  but  you  are  not  one  to  mix  oil 
with  your  Elburne  blood.  Let  me  see — oil  I  That,  I  con- 
ceive, is  grocery.     So  you  are  grocers  on  one  side!" 

"  Oh,  come !  hang  it  1"  cried  Harry,  turning  red. 

"  Am'  I  leaning  on  the  grocer's  side,  or  on  the  lord's  f" 

Harry  felt  dreadfully  taken  down.  "One  ranks  with 
one's  father,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  observed  the  Countess ;  "  but  you  should  evdr 
be  careful  not  to  expose  the  grocer.  When  I  beheld  my 
brother  bow  to  you,  and  that  your  only  return  was  to  stare 
at  him  in  that  singular  way,  I  was  not  aware  of  this,  and 
could  not  account  for  it." 

"  I  declare  I'm  very  sorry,"  said  Harry,  with  a  nettled 
air.  "  Do  just  let  me  tell  you  how  it  happened.  We  were 
at  an  inn,  where  there  was  an  odd  old  fellow  gave  a  sup- 
per; and  there  was  your  brother,  and  another  fellow — ^as 
thorough  an  upstart  as  I  ever  met,  and  infernally  impudent. 
He  got  drinkmg,  and  wanted  to  fight  us.  Now  I  see  it ! 
Your  brother,  to  save  his  friend's  bones,  said  he  was  a  tai- 
lor !  Of  course  no  gentleman  could  fight  a  taUor ;  and  it 
blew  over  with  my  saying  we'd  order  our  clothes  of  him." 

"  Said  he  was  a 1"  exclaimed  the  Countess,  gazing 

blankly. 

"I  don't  wonder  at  your  feeling  annoyed,"  returned 
Harry.  "I  saw  him  with  Rosey  next  day,  and  began  to 
smell  a  rat  then,  but  Laxley  won't  give  up  the  tailor.  He's 
as  proud  as  Lucifer.  He  wanted  to  order  a  suit  of  your 
brother  to-day;  but  I  said,  not  while  he's  in  the  house, 
howevier  he  came  here." 

.The  Countess  had  partially  recovered.  They  were  now 
in  the  village  street,  and  Harry  pointed  out  the  post-office. 

"  Your  divination  with  regard  to  my  brother's  most  ec- 
centric behavior  was  doubtless  correct,"  she  said.    ^^He 
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wished  to  succor  his  wretched  companion.  Any  where — 
it  matters  not  to  him  what! — ^he  allies  himself  with  miser- 
able mortals.  He  is  the  modem  Samaritan.  You  shoidd 
thank  ^irn  for  saving  you  an  encounter  with  some  low 
creature." 

Swaying  the  letter  to  and  fro,  she  pursued  archly :  "  I 
can  read  your  thoughts.  You  are  dying  to  know  to  whom 
this  letter  is  addressed  I" 

Instantly  Harry,  whose  eyes  had  previously  be^n  quite 
empty  of  expression,  glanced  at  the  letter  wistfully. 

"  Shall  I  teU  you  ?" 
-    "Yes, do." 

"  It's  to  somebody  I  love." 

*'  Are  you  in  love,  then  ?"  was  his  disconcerted  rejoinder. 

**  Am  I  not  married  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  every  woman  that's  married  isn't  in  love  with 
her  husband,  you  know." 

"Oh!  Don  Juan  of  the  provinces  I"  she  cried,  holding 
the  seal  of  the  letter  before  him  in  playful  reproof   "Fiel" 

"  Come,  who  is  it  I"  Harry  burst  out. 

^'  I  am  not,  surely,  obliged  to  confess  my  correspondence 
to  you  ?  Remember  I"  she  laughed  lightly.  "  He  already 
assumes  the  airs  of  a  lord  and  master  I  You  are  rapid, 
Mr.  Harry.". 

"  Won't  you  really  tell  me?"  he  pleaded. 

She  put  a  comer  of  the  letter  in  the  box.    "  Must  I  ?" 

All  was  done  with  the  archest  elegance :  the  bewildering 
condescension  of.  a  goddess  to  a  boor. 

"  I  don't  say  you  must,  you  know ;  but  I  should  like  to 
see  it,"  returned  Harry. 

"  There  I"  She  showed  him  a  glimpse  of"  Mrs.,"  clever- 
ly concealing  plebeian  "  Cogglesby,"  and  the  letter  slid  into 
darkness.    "Are  you  satisfied  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Harry,  wondering  why  he  felt  a  relief  at  the 
sight  of  "  Mrs."  written  on  a  letter  by  a  lady  he  had  only 
known,  half  an  hour. 

"  And  now,"  said  she,  "  I  shall  demand  a  boon  of  you, 
Mr.  Harry.    Will  it  be  accorded  ?" 

She  was  hurriedly  told  that  she  might  count  ^pon  him 
for  whatever  she  chose  to  ask;  and  after  much  trifling  and 
many  exaggerations  of  the  boon  in  question,  he  heard  that 
she  had  selected  him  as  her  cavalier  for  the  day,  and  that 
he  was  to  consent  to  accompany  her  to  the  village  church* 
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"Ib  it  SO  great  a  request,  the  desire  that  you  should  sit 
beside  a  solitary  lady  for  so  short  a  space  ?"  she  asked,  not- 
ing his  rueful  visage. 

Harry  assured  her  he  would  be  very  happy,  but  hinted 
at  the  bother  of  having  to  sit  and  listen  to  that  fool  of  a 
Parsley;  agam  assuring  her,  and  with  real  earnestness, 
which  she  now  affected  to  doubt,  that  he  would  be  ex- 
tremely happy. 

"You  know,  I  haven't  been  there  for  ages,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

"  I  hear  it  1"  she  sighed,  aware  of  the  credit  his  escort 
would  bring  her  in  Beckley,  and  especially  with  Harry's 
grandmamma  Bonner. 

They  went  together  to  the  village  church.  The  Count- 
ess took  care  to  be  late,  so  that  all  eyes  beheld  her  stately 
march  u^  the  aisle,  with  her  captive  oeside  her.  Nor  was 
her  captive  less  happy  than  he  professed  he  would  be. 
Charming  comic  side-play,  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Parsley, 
she  mingled  with  exceeding  devoutness,  and  a  serious  at- 
tention to  Mr.  Parsley's  discourse.  In  her  heart  this  lady 
really  thought  her  confessed  daily  sins  forgiven  her  by  the 
ifecovery  of  the  lost  sheep  to  Mr.  Parsley's  fold. 

The  results  of  this  smaU  passage  of  arms  were  that  Evan's 
disclosure  at  Fallowfield  was  annulled  in  the  mind  of  Harry 
Jocelyn,  and  the  latter  gentleman  became  the  happy  slave 
of  the  Countess  de  Saldar. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

LBADS  TO   A  SMALL  8KIBMISH  BEZWBBN  BOSB  AND  BVAN. 

Lady  Joceltn  belonged  properly  to  that  order  which 
t&e  Sultans  and  the  Roxalanas  of  earth  combine  to  exclude 
from  their  little  games,  under  the  designation  of  blues,  or 
strong-minded  women :  a  kind,  if  genuine,  the  least  dan- 
gerous and  stanchest  of  the  sex,  as  poor  fellows  learn 
when  the  flippant  and  the  frail  fair  have  made  mummies 
of  them.  She  had  the  frankness  of  her  daughter,  the  same 
direct  eyes  and  firm  step  :  a  face  without  shadows,  though 
no  longer  bright  with  youth.  It  must  be  charged  to  her 
as  one  of  the  errors  of  her  strong  mind,  that  she  believed 
friendship  practicable  between  men  and  women,  young  or 
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old.  She  knew  the  world  pretty  well,  and  was  not  amazed 
by  extraordinary  accidents ;  but  as  she  herself  continued 
to  be  an  example  of  her  faith,  we  must  presume  it  natural 
that  her  delusion  should  cling  to  her.  She  welcomed  Evan 
as  her  daughter's  friend,  walked  half-way  across  the  room 
to  meet  him  on  his  introduction  to  her,  and  with  the  sim- 
ple words,  "  I  have  heard  of  you,"  let  him  see  that  he  stood 
upon  his  merits  in  her  house.  The  young  man's  spirit 
x^aught  something  of  hers  even  in  their  first  interview,  and 
at  once  mounted  to  that  level.  Unconsciously  he  felt  that 
she  took,  and  would  take,  him  for  what  he  was,  and  he 
rose  to  his  worth  in  the  society  she  presided  over.  A 
youth  like  Evan  could  not  perceive  that  in  loving  this 
lady's  daughter,  and  accepting  the  place  she  offered  him, 
he  was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  confidence ;  or  reflect  that  her 
entire  absence  of  suspicion  imposed  upon  him  a  corre- 
sponding honesty  toward  her.  He  fell  into  a  blindness. 
Without  dreaming  for  a  moment  that  she  designed  to  en- 
courage his  passion  for  Rose,  he  yet  beheld  himself  in  the 
light  she  had  cast  on  him ;  and,  received  as  her  daughter's 
fnend,  it  seemed  to  him  not  so  utterly  monstrous  that  he 
might  be  her  daughter's  lover.  A  haughty,  a  grand,  or  a 
too  familiar  manner  would  have  kept  his  eyes  more  clear 
to  his  true  condition.  Lady  Jocelyn  spoke  to  his  secret 
nature,  and  eclipsed  in  his  mind  the  outward  aspects  with 
which  it  was  warring.  To  her  he  was  a  gallant  young 
man,  a  fit  companion  for  Rose,  and  when  she  and  Sir 
Franks  said  and  showed  him  that  they  were  glad  to  know 
him,  his  heart  swam  in  a  flood  of  happiness  they  little  sus- 
pected. 

This  was  another  of  the  many  forms  of  intoxication  to 
which  circumstances  subjected  the  poor  lover.  In  Fallow- 
field,  among  impertinent  young  men,  Evan's  pride  pro- 
claimed him  a  tailor.  At  feeckley  Court,  acted  on  by  one 
fenuiue  soul,  he  forgot  it,  and  felt  elate  in  his  manhood, 
he  shades  of  Tailordom  dispersed  like  fog  before  the  full 
southwest  breeze.    When  I  say  he  forgot  it,  the  fact  was 

E resent  enough  to  him,  but  it  became  an  outward  fact :  he 
ad  ceased  to  feel  it  within  him.  It  was  not  a  portion  of 
his  being,  hard  as  Mrs.  Mel  had  struck  to  fix  it.  Conse- 
quently, though  he  was  in  a  far  worse  plight  than  when  he 
parted  with  Rose  on  board  the  Jocasta^  he  felt  much  less 
of  an  impostor  now.    This  may  have  been  partly  because 
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he  had  had  his  struggle  with  the  Demogorgon  the  Count- 
ess had  painted  to  him  in  such  frightful  colors,  and  found 
him  human  after  all;  but  it  was  mainly  owing  to  the 
hearty  welcome  Lady  Jocelyn  had  extended  to  him  as  the 
friend  of  Rose. 

Loving  Rose,  he  nevertheless  allowed  his  love  no  tender 
liberties.  The  eyes  of  a  lover  are  not  his  own ;  but  his 
hands  and  lips  are,  till  such  time  as  they  are  claimed. 
The  sun  must  smile  on  us  with  peculiar  warmth  to  woo 
us  forth  utterly — ^pluck  our  hearts  out.  Rose  smiled  on 
many.  She  smiled  on  Drumipond  Forth,  Ferdinand  Lax- 
ley,  William  Harvey,  and  her  brother  Harry ;  and  she  had 
the  same  eyes  for  all  ages.  Once,  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  the  latter  three,  there  was  a  change  in  her  look,  or  Evan 
fancied  it.  They  were  going  to  ride  out  together,  and 
Evan,  coming  to  his  horse  on  the  gravel-wa&,  saw  her 
talking  with  Drummond  Forth.  He  mounted,  awaiting 
her,  and  either  from  a  slight  twinge  of  jealousy,  or  to  mark 
her  dainty  tread  with  her  riding-habit  drawn  above  her 
heels,  he  could  not  help  tuming^  his  head  occasionally. 
She  listened  to  Drummond  with  attention,  but  presently 
broke  from  him,  crying :  "  It's  an  absurdity.  Speak  to 
them  yourself— I  shall  not." 

On  the  ride  that  day,  she  began  prattling  of  this  and 
that  with  the  careless  glee  that  became  her  well,  and  then 
sank  into  a  reverie.  Between  whDes  her  eyes  had  raised 
tumults  in  Evan's  breast  by  dropping  on  him  in  a  sort  of 
questioning  way,  as  if  she  wished  him  to  speak,  or  wished 
to  fathom  something  she  would  rather  have  unspoken. 
Ere  they  had  finished  their  ride,  she  tossed  off  what  burden 
may  have  been  on  her  mind  as  ^ghtly  as  a  stray  lock  from 
her  shoulders.  He  thought  that  the  singular  look  re- 
curred afterward.  It  charmed  him  too  much  for  him  to 
speculate  on  it. 

The  Countess's  opportune  ally,  the  gout  which  had  re- 
duced the  Hon.  Melville  Jocelyn's  right  hand  to  a  state  of 
uselessness,  served  her  with  her  broSier  equally ;  for,  hay- 
ing volunteered  his  services  to  the  invalided  diplomatist,  it 
excused  his  stay  at  Beckley  Court  to  himself^  and  was  a 
mask  to  his  intimacy  with  Rose,  besides  earning  him  the 
thanks  of  the  family.  Harry  Jocelyn,  released  from  the 
wing  of  the  Countess,  came  straight  to  him,  and  in  a  rough 
kind  of  way  begged  Evan  to  overlook  his  rudeness. 
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*'  Ton  took  ns  all  in  at  Fallowfield,  except  Brummond,'* 
he  said.  "  Drummond  would  have  it  you  were  joking.  I 
see  it  now.  And  you're  a  confoundedly  clever  fellow  into 
the  bargain,  or  you  wouldn't  be  quill-driving  for  Uncle 
Mel.    Don't  be  uppish  about  it — will  you  ?" 

"  You  have  nothing  to  fear  on  that  point,"  said  Evan. 
With  which  promise  the  peace  was  signed  between  them. 
Drummond  and  William  Harvey  were  cordial,  and  just 
laughed  over  the  incident.  Larfey,  however,  held  aloof. 
His  retention  of  ideas  once  formed  befitted  his  rank  and 
station. 

Some  trifling  qualms  attended  Evan's  labors  with  the 
diplomatist ;  but  these  were  merely  occasioned  by  the  it- 
eration of  a  particular  phrase.  Mr.  Goren,  an  enthusiastic 
tailor,  had  now  and  then  thrown  out  to  Evan  stirring  hints 
of  an  invention  he  claimed — the  discovery  of  a  Balance  in 
Breeches:  apparently  the  philosopher's  stone  of  the  tailor 
craft,'  a  secret  that  should  insure  harmony  of  outline  to  the 
person,  and  an  indubitable  accommodation  to  the  most  dif- 
ficult legs. 

Since  Adam's  expulsion,  it  seemed,  the  tailors  of  this 
wilderness  had  been  in  search  of  it.  But  like  the  doctors 
of  this  wilderness,  their  science  knew  no  specific ;  like  the 
Babylonian  workmen  smitten  with  confusion  of  tongues, 
they  had  but  one  word  in  common,  and  that  word  was 
"  cut."  Mr.  Goren  contended  that  to  cut  was  not  the  key 
of  the  science;  but  to  find  a  Balance  was.  An  artistic  ad- 
mirer of  tiie  frame  of  man,  Mr.  Goren  was  not  wanting  in 
veneration  for  the  individual  who  had  arisen  to  do  it  jus- 
tice. He  spoke  of  his  Balame  with  supreme  self-appreci- 
ation. Nor  less  so  the  Ht^orable  Melville,  who  professed 
to  have  discovered  the  Balance  of  Power,  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  was  a  capital  Balance,  but  inferior  to  Mr.  Go- 
ren's.  The  latter  gentleman  guaranteed  a  Balance  with 
motion :  whereas  one  step  not  only  upset  the  Honorable 
Melville's,  but  shattered  tne  limbs  of  Europe.  Let  us  ad- 
mit that  it  is  easier  to  fit  a  man's  legs  than  to  compress 
expansive  empires^ 

Evan  enjoyed  the  doctoring  of  kingdoms  quite  as  well 
as  the  diplomatist.  It  suited  the  latent  grandeur  of  soul 
inherited  by  him  from  the  great  Mel.  He  liked  to  prop 
Austria  and  arrest  the  Czar,  and  keep  a  watchful  eye  on 
France ;  but  the  Honorable  Mdville's  deep-mouthed  phrase 
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conjared  up  to  him  a  pair  of  colossal  legs  imperiously  de- 
manding their  Balance  likewise.  At  first  the  image  scared 
him.  In  time  he  was  enabled  to  smile  it  into  phantom 
vagueness.  The  diplomatist  diplomatically  informed  him 
that  it  might  happen  the  labors  he  had  midertaken  might 
be  neither  more  nor  less  than  education  for  a  profession  he 
might  have  to  follow.  Out  of  this  an  ardent  imagination^ 
with  the  Countess  de  Saldar  for  an  interpreter,  might  con- 
strue a  promise  of  some  sort.  Evan  soon  had  high  hopes. 
What  though  his  name  blazed  on  a  shop-front  ?  The  sun 
might  yet  illumine  him  to  honor  I 

Where  a  young  man  is  getting  into  delicate  relations 
with  a  young  woman,  the  more  of  his  sex  the  better — ^they 
serve  as  a  blind;  and  the  Countess  hailed  fresh  arrivals 
warmly.  There  was  Sir  John  Loring,  Dorothy's  father, 
who  had  married  the  eldest,  of  the  daughters  of  Lord  El- 
bume.  A  widower,  handsome,  and  a  fiirt,  he  capitulated 
to  the  Countess  instantly,  and  was  played  off  against  the 
provincial  Don  Juan,  who  had  reached  that  .point  with  her 
when  youths  of  his  description  make  bashnd  confidences 
of  their  successes,  and  receive  delicious  chidings  for  their 
naughtiness— rebukes  which  give  immeasurable  rebounds. 
Then  came  Mr.  Gordon  Graine,  with  his  daughter.  Miss 
Jenny  Graine,  an  early  friend  of  Rose's,  and  numerous 
others.  For  the  present.  Miss  Isabella  Current  need  only 
be  chronicled  among  the  visitors:  further — a  sprightly 
maid  fifty  years  old,  without  a  wrinkle  to  show  for  it — ^the 
Aunt  Bel  of  fifty  houses  where  there  were  young  women 
and  little  boys.  Aunt  Bel  had  quick  wit  and  capital  anec- 
dotes, and  tripped  them  out  aptly  on  a  sparkling  tongue 
with  exquisite  mstinct  for  climax  and  when  to  strike  for  a 
laugh.  No  sooner  had  she  entered  the  hall  than  she  an- 
nounced the  proximate  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Belfield  at 
her  heels,  and  it  was  known  that  his  Grace  was  as  sure  to 
follow  as  her  little  dog,  who  was  far  better  paid  for  his 
devotion. 

The  dinners  at  Beckley  Court  had  hitherto  been  rather 
languid  to  those  who  were  not  intriguing  or  mixing  young 
love  with  the  repast.  Miss  Current  was  an  admir^le  neu- 
tral, sent,  as  the  Countess  fervently  believed,  by  Provi- 
dence. Till  now  the  Countess  had  drawn  upon  her  own 
resources  to  amuse  the  company,  and  she  had  been  obliged 
to  restrain  herself  from  doin^  it  with  that  unctuous  feeUng 
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for  rank  which  warmed  her  Portuguese  sketches  in  low 
society  and  among  her  sisters.  She  retired  before  Miss 
Current  and  formed  audience,  glad  of  a  relief  to  her  invent- 
ive labor.  While  Miss  Current  and  her  ephemerae  lightly 
skimmed  the  surface  of  human  life,  the  Countess  worked 
in  the  depths.  Vanities,  passions,  prejudices,  beneath  the 
surface  gave  her  full  employment.  How  naturally  poor 
Juliana  Bonner  was  moved  to  mistake  Evan's  compassion 
for  a  stronger  sentiment  I  The  Countess  eagerly  assisted 
Providence  to  shuffle  the  company  into  their  proper  places. 
Harry  Jocelyn  was  moodily  happy,  but  good — greatly  im- 
proved in  the  eyes  of  his  grandmamma  Bonner,  who  at» 
tributed  the  change  to  the  Countess,  and  partly  forgave 
her  the  sinful  consent  to  the  conditions  of  her  love-match 
with  the  foreign  Count  which  his  penitent  wife  had  pri 
vately  confessed  to  that  strict  Church-woman. 

"  Thank  Heaven  that  you  have  no  children,"  Mrs.  Bonner 
had  said ;  and  the  Countess  humbly  replied :  "  It  is  indeed 
my  remorseful  consolation  I" 

"  Who  knows  that  it  is  not  your  punishment  ?"  added 
Mrs.*  Bonner,  the  Countess  weepmg'. 

She  went  and  attended  morning  prayers  in  Mrs.  Bon- 
ner's apartments,  alone  with  the  old  lady.  "To  make  up 
for  lost  time  in  Catholic  Portugal !"  she  explained  it  to  the 
household. 

On  the  morning  after  Miss  Current  had  come  to  shape 
the  party,  most  of  the  inmates  of  Beckley  Court  being  at 
breakfast.  Rose  gave  a  lead  to  the  conversation. 

"  Aunt  Bel !  I  want  to  ask  you  something.  We've  been 
makxDg  bets  about  you.  Now,  answer  honestly,  we're  all 
friends.    Why  did  you  refuse  all  your  offers?" 

"  Quite  simple,  child,"  replied  the  unabashed  ex-beauty. 
"  A  matter  of  taste.  I  liked  twenty  shillings  better  than  a 
sovereign." 

Rose  looked  puzzled,  but  the  men  laughed,  and  Rose  ex- 
claimed : 

"Now  I  seel  How  stupid  I  ami  You  mean,  you 
may  have  friends  when  you  are  not  married.  Well, -I 
think  that's  the  wisest,  after  all.  You  don't  lose  them, 
do  you?  Pray,  Mr.  Evan,  are  you  thinking  Aunt  Bel 
might  still  alter  her  mind  for  somebody,  if  she  knew  his 
value  ?" 

"  I  was  presuming  to  hope  there  might  be  a  place  vacant 
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among  the  twenty,"  said  Evan,  slightly  bowing  to  both. 
"  Am  I  pardoned  ?" 

"I  like  you  I"  returned  Aunt  Bel,  nodding  at  him. 
"Where  do  you  come  from?  A  young  man  who'll  let 
himself  go  for  small  coin 's  a  jewel  worth  knowing." 

"  Where  do  I  come  from  ?"  drawled  Laxley,  who  had 
been  tapping  an  egg  with  a  dreary  expression. 

"  You,  Ferdinand  Laxley  1"  said  Aunt  Bel.  "  How  terri- 
bly you  despise  our  curiosity  I" 

"  Aunt  Bel  spoke  to  Mr.  Harrington,"  said  Rose,  pet- 
tishly. 

"Asked  him  where  he  came  from,"  Laxley  continued 
his  drawl.  "  He  didn't  answer,  so  I  thought  it  polite  for 
somebody  to." 

"  Your  solitary  exhibition  of  politeness  tempts  me  to 
thank  you  expressly,"  said  Evan,  with  a  two-edged  smile. 

Rose  gave  Evan  one  of  her  bright  looks,  and  then  called 
the  attention  of  Ferdinand  Laxley  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
lost  a  particular  bet  made  among  them. 

"  What  bet  ?"  asked  Laxley.    "  About  the  profession  ?" 

A  stream  of  color  shot  over  Rose's  face.  Her  eyes 
flew  nervously  from  Laxley  to  Evan,  and  then  to  Drum- 
mond.  Laxley  appeared  pleased  as  a  man  who  has  made 
a  witty  sally :  Evan  was  outwardly  calm,  while  Drummond 
replied  to  the  mute  appeal  of  Rose,  by  saying: 

"  Yes ;  we've  all  lost.  But  who  could  hit  it  ?  The  lady 
admits  no  sovereign  in  our  sex." 

"  So  you've  been  betting  about  me  ?"  said  Aunt  Bel. 
"  Fll  settle  the  dispute.  Let  him  who  guessed  '  Latin' 
pocket  the  stakes,  and,  if  I  guess  Am,  let  him  hand  them 
over  to  me." 

"  Excellent !"  cried  Rose.  "  One  did  guess  *  Latin,'  Aunt 
Bel.    Now  tell  us  which  one  it  was." 

"  Not  you,  my  dear.    You  guessed  *  temper.' " 

«  Oh !  you  dreadful  Aunt  Bel !" 

"Let  me  see,"  said  Aunt  Bel,  seriously.  "A  young 
man  would  not  marry  a  woman  with  Latin,  but  would  not 
guess  it  the  impediment.  Gentlemen  moderately  aged  are 
mad  enough  to  slip  their  heads  under  any  yoke,  but  see 
the  obstruction —  It  was  a  man  of  forty  guessed  '  Latin.' 
I  request  the  Hon.  Hamilton  Everard  Jocelyn  to  confirm 
it." 

Amidst  laughter  and  exclamations  Hamilton  confessed 
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himself  the  man  who  had  guessed  Latin  to  be  the  cause 
of  Miss  Current's  remaining  an  old  maid — ^Rose  crying: 
"  You  really  are  too  clever,  Aunt  Bel !" 

A  divergence  to  other  themes  ensued,  and  then  Miss 
Jenny  Graine  said :  "  Isn't  Juley  learning  Latin  ?  I  should 
like  to  join  her  while  I'm  here." 

"  And  so  should  I,"  responded  Rose.  "  My  friend  Evan 
is  teaching  her  during  the  intervals  of  his  arduous  diplo- 
matic labors.    Will  you  take  us  into  your  class,  Evan  ?" 

"Don't  be  silly,  girls,"  interposed  Aunt  Bel.  " Do  you 
want  to  graduate  for  my  state  with  your  eyes  open  ?" 

Evan  objected  his  poor  qualifications  as  a  tutor,  and 
Aunt  Bel  remarked,  that  if  Juley  learned  Latin  at  all,  she 
should  have  regular  instruction, 

"  I  am  quite  satisfied,"  said  Juley,  quietly. 

"  Of  course  you  are,"  Rose  snubbed  her  cousin.  "  So 
would  any  body  be.  But  mamma  really  was  talking  of  a 
tutor  for  Juley,  if  she  could  find  one.  There's  a  school  at 
Bodley,  but  tiiat's  too  fer  for  one  of  the  men  to  come 
over." 

A  school  at  Bodley,  thought  Evan,  and  his  probationary 
years  at  the  Gudford  Establishment  uprose  before  him,  and 
therewith,  for  the  first  time,  since  his  residence  at  Beckley, 
the  figure  of  Mr.  John  Raikes. 

"  There's  a  friend  of  mine,"  he  said,  aloud,  "  I  think 
if  Lady  Jocelyn  does  wish  Miss  Bonner  to  learn  Latin 
thoroughly,  he  would  do  very  well  for  the  ground-work, 
and  would  be  glad  of  the  employment.  He  is  very 
poor." 

"  If  he's  poor  and  a  friend  of  yours,  Evan,  we'll  have 
him,"  said  Rose.     "  We'll  ride  and  fetch  him." 

"  Yes,"  added  Miss  Carrington, "  th(xt  must  be  quite  suf- 
ficient qualification." 

Juliana  was  not  gazing  gratefully  at  Evan  for  his  pro- 
posal. 

Rose  asked  the  name  of  Evan's  friend. 

'^BQs  name  is  Raikes,"  answered  Evan.  "  I  don't  know 
where  he  is  now.  He  may  be  at  Fallowfield.  If  Lady 
Jocelyn  pleases,  I  will  ride  over  to-day  and  see." 

"  My  dear  Evan  1"  cried  Rose, "  you  don't  mean  that  ab- 
surd figure  we  saw  on  the  cricket-field?"  She  burst  out 
laughing.  "  Oh !  what  fun  it  will  be  f  Let  us  have  him 
here  by  all  means." 
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<*  I  shall  certainly  not  bring  him  to  be  laughed  at,"  said 
Evan. 

"  I  will  remember  he  is  your  friend,"  Rose  returned,  de- 
murely ;  and  again  laughed,  as  she  related  to  Jenny  Graine 
the  comic  appearance  Mr.  Raikes  had  presented. 

Laxley  waited  for  a  pause,  and  then  said :  *^  I  have  met 
this  Mr.  Raikes.  As  a  friend  of  the  family,  I  should  pro- 
test against  his  admission  here  in  any  office  whatever — 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  at  least.  He  is  not  a 
gentleman." 

^^  We  don't  want  ^achers  to  be  gentlemen,"  observed 
Rose.   . 

"  This  fellow  is  the  reverse,"  Laxley  pronounced,  and 
desired  Harry  to  confirm  it;  but  Harry  took  a  gulp  of 
coffee. 

^^  Oblige  me  by  recollecting  that  I  have  called  him  a 
fiiend  of  mine,"  «aid  Evan. 

Rose  murmured  to  him :  "  Pray  forgive  me !  I  forgot." 
Laxley  hummed  something  about  ^^  taste."  Aunt  Bel  led 
from  the  theme  by  a  lively  anecdote. 

After  breakfast  the  party  broke  into  knots,  and  can- 
vassed Laxley's  behavior  to  Evan,  which  was  generally 
condemned.  Rose  met  the  young  men  strolling  on  the 
lawn,  and,  with  her  usual  bluntness,  accused  Xaxley  of 
wishing  to  insult  her  friend. 

"I  speak  to  him  — do  I  not?" said  Laxley.  "What 
would  you  have  more  ?  I  admit  the  obligation  of  speaking 
to  him  when  I  meet  him  in  your  house.  Out  of  it — ^that's 
another  matter." 

"  But  what  is  the  cause  of  your  conduct  to  him,  Ferdi- 
nand?" 

"  By  Jovel"  cried  Harry,  "I  wonder  he  puts  up  with  it; 
I  wouldn't.    I'd  have  a  shot  with  you,  my  boy." 

"Extremely  honored,"  said  Laxley.  "But  neither  you 
nor  I  care  to  fight  tailors."  f 

"Tailors!"  exclaimed  Rose,  indignantly*  There  was  a 
sharp  twitch  in  her  body,  as  if  die  had  been  stung  or 
struck. 

"  Look  here.  Rose,"  says  Laxley ;  "  I  meet  him,  he  in- 
sults me,  and  to  get  out  of  the  consequences  tells  me  he's 
the  son  of  a  tailor,  and  a  tailor  himsel^knowing  that  it 
ties  my  hsuids.  Very  well,  he  puts  himself  hors  de  combat 
to  save  his  bones.    Let  him  unsay  it,  and  choose  whether 
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he'll  apologize  or  not,  and  I'll  treat  him  accordingly.  At 
present  I'm  not  bound  to  do  more  than  respect  the  house 
1  find  he  has  somehow  got  admission  to," 

"  It's  clear  it  was  that  other  fellow,"  said  Eferry,  casting 
a  side-glance  up  at  the  Countess's  window. 

Rose  looked  straight  at  Laxley,  and  abruptly  turned  on 
her  heel. 

In  the  afternoon  Lady  Jocelyn  sent  a  message  to  Evan 
that  she  wished  to  see  him.  Kose  was  with  her  mother. 
Lady  Jocelyp  had  only  to  say  that,  if  he  thought  his  friend 
a  suitable  tutor  for  Miss  Bonner,  they  would  be  happy  to 
give  him  the  office  at  Beckley  Court.  Glad  to  befriend 
poor  Jack,  Evan  gave  the  needful  assurances,  and  was  re- 
quested to  go  and  fetch  him  forthwith.  When  he  left  the 
room  Rose  marched  out  silently  beside  him. 

"Will  you  ride  over  with  me.  Rose?"  he  said,  though 
scarcely  anxious  that  she  should  see  Mr.  Raikes  imme- 
diately. 

The  singular  sharpness  of  her  refusal  astonished  him 
none  the  less. 

"  Thank  you,  no ;  I  would  rather  not." 

A  lover  is  ever  ready  to  suspect  that  water  has  been 
thrown  on  the  fire  that'  bums  for  him  in  the  bosom  of  his 
darling.  Sudden^  as  the  change  was,  it  was  very  decided. 
His  sensitive  ears  were  pained  by  the  absence  of  his  Chris- 
tian name,  which  her  lips  had  lavishly  made  sweet  to  him. 

He  stopped  in  his  walk. 

"  You  spoke  of  riding  to  Fallowfield.  Is  it  possible  you 
don't  want  me  to  bring  my  friend  here  ?  There's  time  to 
prevent  it.     One  intrusion  is  enough." 

Judged  by  the  Countess  de  Saldar,  the  behavior  of  this 
well-bom  Enghsh  maid  was  any  thing  but  well-bred.  She 
absolutely  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  marched  ahead  of 
him  into  the  conservatory,  where  she  began  smelling  at 
flowers  and  plucking  off  sere  leaves. 

In  such  cases  a  young  man  always  follows ;  as  her  wo- 
manly instinct  must  have  told  her,  for  she  expressed  no 
surpnse  when  she  heard  his  voice  two  minutes  afterward. 

"  Rose !  what  have  I  done  ?" 

"  Nothing  at  all,"  she  said,  sweeping  her  eyes  over  his  a 
moment,  and  resting  them  on  the  plants. 

"I  must  have  uttered  somethmg  that  has  displeased 
you?'* 
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«  No." 

Brief  negatives  are  not  reassuring  to  a  lover's  uneasy 
mind. 

"  I  beg  you  be  frank  with  me,  Rose !" 

A  flame  of  the  vanished  fire  shone  in  her  face,  but  sub- 
sided, and  she  shook  her  head  darkly. 

"  Have  you  any  objection  to  my  friend  ?" 

Her  fingers  grew  petulant  with  an  orange  leaf.  Eying 
a  spot  on  it,  she  said,  hesitatingly : 

"Any  friend  of  yours,  I  am  sure,  I  should  like  to  help. 
But — but  I  wish  you  wouldn't  associate  with  that — ^that 
kind  of  friend.    It  gives  people  all  sorts  of  suspicions." 

Evan  drew  a  sharp  breath. 

The  voices  of  Master  Alec  and  Miss  Dorothy  were  heard 
shouting  on  the  lawn.  Alec  gave  Dorothy  the  slip  and  ap- 
proached the  conservatory  on  tiprtoe,  holding  his  hand  out 
behind  him  to  enjoin  silence  and  secrecy.  The  pair  could 
witness  the  scene  through  the  glass  before  Evan  spoke. 

" What  suspicions ?•'  he  asked,  sternly. 

Rose  looked  up,  as  if  the  harshness  of  his  tone  pleased 
her. 

"Do  you  like  red  roses  best,  or  white?"  was  her  answer, 
moving  to  a  couple  of  trees  in  pots. 

"  Can't  make  up  your  jmnd  ?"  she  continued,  and  plucked 
both  a  white  and  red  rose,  saying:  "There!  choose  your 
color  by-and-by,  and  ask  Juley  to  sew  the  one  you  choose 
in  your  button-hole." 

She  laid  the  roses  in  his  hand  and  walked  away.  She 
must  have  known  that  there  was  a  burden  of  speech  on 
his  tongue.  She  saw  him  move  to  follow  her,  but  this 
time  she  did  not  Hnger,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  she 
wished  to  hear  no  more. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

IN  WHICH  EVAN  WEITES  HIMSELF  TAILOE.     ♦ 

The  only  philosophic  method  of  discovering  what  a 
young  woman  means,  and  what  is  in  her  mind,  is  that  zig- 
zag process  of  inquiry  conducted  by  following  her  actions, 
for  she  can  tell  you>  nothing,  and  if  she  does  not  want  to 
know  a  particular  matter,  it  must  be  a  strong  beam  from 
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the  central  system  of  facts  that  shall  penetrate  her.  Clear- 
ly there  was  a  disturbance  m  the  bosom  of  Rose  Jocelyn, 
and  one  might  fancy  that  amiable  mirror  as  being  willful- 
ly ruffled  to  confuse  a  thing  it  was  asked  by  the  heavens  to 
reflect — a  good  fight  fought  by  all  young  people  at  a  cer- 
tain period,  and  now  and  then  by  an  old  fool  or  two.  The 
young  it  seasons  and  strengthens ;  the  old  it  happily  kills 
off;  and  thus  what  is  is  made  to  work  harmoniously  with 
what  we.  would  have  be. 

After  quitting  Evan,  Rose  hied  to  her  £riend  Jenny 
Graine,  and  in  the  midst  of  sweet  millinery  talk  darted 
the  odd  question,  whether  baronets  or  knights  ever  were 
tradesmen :  to  which  Scotch  Jenny,  entirely  putting  aside 
the  shades  of  beatified  aldermen  and  the  illustrious  list  of 
mayors  that  have  welcomed  royalty,  replied  that  it  was  a 
thing  quite  impossible.  Rose  then  wished  to  know  if  tai- 
lors were  thought  worse  of  than  other  tradesmen.  Jenny, 
premising  that  she  was  no^authority,  stated  she  imagined 
she  had  heard  that  they  were. 

"  Why  ?"  said  Rose,  no  doubt  because  she  was  desirous 
of  seeing  justice  dealt  to  that  class.  But  Jenny's  bosoni 
was  a  smooth  reflector  of  facts  alone. 

Rose  pondered,  and  said  with  compressed  eagerness, 
"Jenny,  do  you  think  you  could  ever  bring  yourself  to 
consent  to  care  at  all  for  any  body  belonging  to  them? 
Tell  me." 

Now  Jenny  had  come  to  Beckley  Court  to  meet  William 
Harvey:  she  was  therefore  sufficiently  soft  to  think  she 
could  care  for  him  whatever  his  origin  were,  and  composed 
in  the  knowledge  that  no  natal  stigma  was  upon  him  to  try 
the  strength  of  her  affection.  Designing  to  generalize,  as 
women  do  (and  seem  tempted  to  do  most  when  they  are 
secsetly  speaking  from  fheir  own  emotions),  she  said,  shyly 
moving  her  shoulders,  with  a  forefinger  laying  down  the 
principle : 

"  You  know,  my  dear,  if  one  esteemed  such  a  person 
very  yery  much,  and  were  quite  sure,  without  any  doubt, 
that  he  liked  you  in  return — ^that  is,  completely  liked  you, 
and  was  quite  devoted,  and  made  no  concealment — I  mean, 
if  he  was  very  superior,  and  like  other  men — you  know 
what  I  mean — and  had  none  of  the  cringing  ways  some  of 
them  have — ^I  mean,  supposing  him  gay  and  handsome, 
taking — ^"  *  . 


I  « 
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"  Just  like  William,''  Rose  cut  her  short ;  and  we  may 
guess  her  to  have  had  some  one  in  her  head,  for  her  to 
conceive  that  Jenny  must  be  speaking  of  any  one  in  par- 
ticular. 

A  young  lady  who  can  have  male  friends,  as  well  as 
friencU  of  her  own  sex,  is  not  usually  pressing  and  secret 
in  her  confidences,  possibly  because  such  a  young  lady  is 
not  always  nursing  baby-passions,  and  does  not  require  her 
sex's  coddling  and  posseting  to  keep  them  alive.  With 
Rose  love  will  be  full-grown  when  it  is  once  avowed,  and 
will  know  where  to  go  to  be  nourished. 

Merely  an  idea  I  had,"  she  said  to  Jenny,  who  betrayed 
her  mental  preoccupation  by  piitting  the  question  for  the 
questions  last. 

Her  Uncle  Melville  next  received  a  visit  from  the  rest- 
loss  young  woman.  To  him  she  spoke  not  a  word  of  the 
inferior  classes,  but,  as  a  special  favorite  of  the  diplomatist's, 
begged  a  gift  of  him  for  her  proximate  birthday.  Pushed 
to  explain  what  it  was,  she  said,  "  It's  something  I  want 
you  to  do  for  a  friend  of  mine.  Uncle  Mel." 

The  diplomatist  instanced  a  few  of  the  modest  requests 
little  maids  prefer  to  people  they  presume  to  have  power 
to  grant. 

"  No,  it's  nothing  nonsensical,"  said  Rose ;  "  I  want  you 
to  get  my  friend  Evan  an  appointment.  You  can  if  you 
like,  you  know.  Uncle  Mel,  and  it's  a  shame  to  make  him 
lose  his  time  when  he's  young  and  does  his  work  so  well 
— that  you  can't  deny !  Now,  please,  be  positive,  Uncle 
Mel.  You  know  I  hate — I  have  no  faith  in  your  ^noua 
verrons*    Say  you  will,  and  at  once." 

The  diplomatist  pretended  to  have  his  weather -eye 
awakened. 

"  You  seem  very  anxious  about  feathering  the  young  fel- 
low's nest,  Rosey  r ' 

"There,"  cried  Rose,  with  the  maiden's  mature  experi- 
ence of  us,  "  isn't  that  just  like  men  ?  They  never  can  be- 
lieve you  can  be  entirely  disinterested  I" 

"  Halloo  I"  the  diplomatist  sung  out,  "  I  didn't  say  any 
thing,  Rosey." 

She  reddened  at  her  hastiness,  but  retrieved  it  by  say- 
ing: 

"  No,  but  you  listen  to  your  wife,  you  know  you  do.  Un- 
do Mel ;  and  now  there's  Aunt  Shome  and  the  other  wo- 
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men,  who  make  yon  think  jnst  what  they  like  about  me, 
because  they  hate  mamma." 

"  Don't  use  strong  words,  my  dear." 

"  But  it's  abominable  I"  cried  Rose.  "  They  asked  mam- 
ma yesterday  what  Evan's  being  here  meant?  Why,  of 
course,  he's  your  secretary,  and  my  friend,  and  mamma 
very  properly  stopped  them,  and  so  will  II  As  for  me,  I 
intend  to  stay  at  Beckley,  I  can  tell  you,  dear  old  boy." 
Uncle  Mel  had  a  soft  arm  round  his  neck,  and  was  being 
fondled.  "And  Tm  not  going  to  be  bred  up  to  go  into  a 
harem,  you  may  be  sure." 

The  diplomatist  whistled,  "  You  talk  your  mother  with 
a  vengeance,  Rosey." 

"  And  she's  the  only  sensible  woman  I  know,"  said  Rose. 
"Now  promise  me-^in  earnest.  Don't  let  them  mislead 
you,  for  you  know  you're  quite  a  child,  out  of  your  politics, 
and  I  shall  take  you  in  hand  myself.  Why,  now,  think, 
Uncle  Mel !  wouldn't  any  girl,  as  silly  as  they  make  me 
out,  hold  her  tongue — not  talk  of  him,  as  I  do ;  and  be- 
cause I  really  do  feel  for  him  as  a  friend.  See  the  differ- 
ence between  me  and  Juley !" 

It  was  a  sad  sign  if  Rose  was  growing  a  bit  of  a  hypo- 
crite ;  but  this  instance  of  Juliana's  different  manner  of 
showing  her  feelings  toward  Evan  would  have  quieted  sus- 
picion in  shrewder  men,  for  Juliana  watched  Evan's  shad- 
ow, and  it  was  thought  by  two  or  three  at  Beckley  Court 
that  Evan  would  be  conferring  a  benefit  on  all  by  carrying 
off  the  romantically-inclined  but  little  presentable  young 
lady. 

The  diplomatist,  with  a  placid  "  Well,  well !"  ultimately 
promised  to  do  his  best  for  Rose's  friend,  and  then  Rose 
said,  "  Now  I  leave  you  to  the  Countess,"  and  went  and 
sat  with  her  mother  and  Drummond  Forth.  The  latter 
was  strange  in  his  conduct  to  Evan.  While  blaming  Lax- 
ley's  unmannered  behavior  he  seemed  to  think  that  Lax- 
ley  had  grounds  for  it,  and  treated  Evan  with  a  sort  of 
cynical  deference  that  had,  for  the  last  couple  of  days,  ex- 
asperated Rose. 

"  Mamma,  you  must  speak  to  Ferdinand,"  she  burst  upon 
the  conversation ;  "  Drummond  is  afraid  to— he  can  stand 
by  and  see  my  friend  insulted.  Ferdinand  is  insufferable 
with  his  pride — he's  jealous  of  every  body  who  has  manners, 
and  Drummond  approves  him,  and  I  wiU  not  bear  it." 
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Lady  Jocelyn  hated  household  worries,  and  quietly  re- 
marked that  the  young-jnen  must  fight  it  out  together. 

"No,  but  it's  your  duty  to  interfere,  mamma,"  said 
Rose;  "and  I  know  you  will  when  I  tell  you  that  Ferdi- 
nand declares  my  friend  Evan  is  a  tradesman — beneath  his 
notice.     Why,  it  insults  me  I" 

Lady  Jocelyn  looked  out  from  a  lofty  window  on  such 
veritable  squabbles  of  boys  and  girls  as  Rose  revealed. 

"  Can't  you  help  them  to  run  on  smoothly  while  they're 
here  ?"  she  said  to  Drummond,  and  he  related  the  scene 
at  the  Green  Dragon. 

"  I  think  I  heard  he  was  the  son  of  Sir  Something  Har- 
rington, Devonshire  people,"  said  Lady  Jocelyn. 

"  Yes,  he  is,"  cried  Rose,  "  or  closely  related.  I'm  sure 
I  understood  the  Countess  that  it  was  so.  She  brought 
the  paper  with  the  death  in  it  to  us  in  London,  and  shed 
tears  over  it." 

"She  showed  it  in  the  paper,  and  shed  tears  over  it?" 
said  Drummond,  evidently  repressing  an  inclination  to 
laugh.     "  Was  her  father's  title  given  in  full  ?" 

"Sir  Abraham  Harrington,"  replied  Rose.  "I  think 
she  sard,  father,  if  the  word  wasn't  too  commonplace  for 
her." 

"  You  can  ask  old  Tom  when  he  comes,  if  you  are  anx- 
ious to  know,"  said  Drummond  to  her  ladyship.  "  His 
brother  married  one  of  the  sisters.  By-the-way,  he's  com- 
ing too.  Harrington  ought  really  to  clear  up  the  myste- 
ry." 

"Now  you're  sneering,  Drummond,"  said  Rose;  "for 
you  know  there's  no  mystery  to  clear  up." 

Drummond  and  Lady  Jocelyn  began  talking  of  old  Tom 
Cogglesby,  whom,  it  appeared,  the  former  knew  intimate- 
ly, and  the  latter  had  ^own. 

"The  Cogglesbys  are  sons  of  a  cobbler.  Rose,"  said 
Lady  Jocelyn.     "  You  must  try  and  be  civil  to  them." 

"  Of  course  I  shall,  mamma,"  Rose  answered,  seriously, 

"And  help  the  poor  Countess  to  bear  their  presence  as 
well  as  possible,"  said  Drummond.  "The  Harringtons 
have  had  to  mourn  a  dreadful  misaUiance.  Pity  the 
Countess !" 

"  Oh  I  the  Countess !  the  Countess  I"  exclaimed  Rose  to 
Drummond's  pathetic  shake  of  the  head.  She  and  Drum- 
mond were  fully  agreed  about  the  Countess.    Drummond 
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mimicking  the  lady :  "In  verity,  she  is  most  mellifluous !" 
while  Rose  sugared  her  lips  and  leaned  gracefully  forward 
with  ^^Be  Saldar,  let  me  petition  you — ^since  we  must  en- 
dure our  title — since  it  is  not  to  be  your  Louisa  ?"  and  her 
eyes  sought  the  ceiling,  and  her  hand  slowly  melted  into 
her  drapery,  as  the  Couniess  was  wont  to  effect  it. 

Lady  Jocelyn  laughed,  but  said:  "You're  too  hard  upon 
the  Countess.  The  female  euphuist  is  not  to  be  met  with 
every  day.  It's  a  different  kind  from  the  Pr^cieuse.  She 
is  not  a  Pr6cieuse.  She  has  made  a  capital  selection  of 
her  vocabulary  from  Johnson,  and  does  not  work  it  badly, 
if  we  may  judge  by  Harry  and  Melville.  Euphuism  m 
*  woman'  is  the  popular  ideal  of  a  Duchess.  She  has  it  by 
nature,  or  she  has  studied  it;  and  if  so,  you  must  respect 
her  abilities." 

"  Yes,  Harry  I"  said  Rose,  who  was  angry  at  a  loss  of 
influence  over  her  rough  brother,  "  any  one  could  manage 
Harry !  and  Uncle  Mel's  a  goose.  You  should  see  what 
a  'female  euphuist'  Dorry  is  getting.  She  says  in  the 
Countess's  hearing:  *Rose!  I  should  in  verity  wish  to 
play,  if  it  were  pleasing  to  my  sweet  cousin  ?'  I'm  ready 
to  die  with  laughing.    I  don't  do  it,  mamma." 

The  Countess,  thus  being  discussed,  was  closeted  with 
old  Mrs.  Bonner :  not  idle.  Like  Hannibal  in  Italy,  she 
had  crossed  her  Alps  in  attaining  Beckley  Court,  and  here 
in  the  enemy's  country  the  wary  general  found  herself  un- 
der the  necessity  of  throwing  up  intrenchments  to  fly  to  in 
case  of  defeat.  Sir  Abraham  Harrington  of  Torquay,  who 
had  helped  her  to  cross  the  Alps,  became  a  formidable  bar- 
rier against  her  return. 

Meantime  Evan  waa  riding  over  to  Fallowfield,  and  as 
he  rode  under  black  visions  between  the  hedgeways  crown- 
ed with  their  hop-garlands,  a  fragrance  of  roses  saluted  his 
nostril,  and  he  called  to  mind  the  red  and  the  white  the 
peerless  representative  of  the  two  had  given  him,  and 
which  he  had  thrust  sullenly  in  his  breast-pocket :  and  he 
drew  them  out  to  look  at  them  reproachfully  and  sigh 
farewell  to  all  the  roses  of  life,  when  in  company  with  them 
he  found  in  his  hand  the  forgotten  letter  delivered  to  him 
on  the  cricket-field  the  day  of  the  memorable  match.  He 
smelt  at  the  roses,  and  turned  the  letter  this  way  and  that. 
His  name  was  correctly  worded  on  the  outside.  With  an 
odd  reluctance  to  open  it,  helcept  trifling  over  the  flowers, 
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and  then  broke  the  broad  seal,  and  these  are  the  words 
that  met  his  eyes : 

"Mb.  Evan  Habbtngton, — You  have  made  up  your 
mind  to  be  a  tailor  instead  of  a  Tomnoddy.  YouVe  right. 
Not  too  many  men  in  the  world — aplenty  of  nincompoops. 

"  Don't  be  made  a  weather-cock  of  by  a  parcel  of  women. 
I  want  to  find  a  man  worth  something,  u  you  go  on  with 
it,  you  shall  end  by  riding  in  your  carriage,  and  cutting  it 
as  fine  as  any  of  them.  I'll  take  care  your  belly  is  not 
punished  while  you're  about  it. 

"  From  the  time  your  name  is  over  your  shop  I  give 
you  £300  per  annum. 

"  Or  stop.  There's  nine  of  you.  They  shall  have  £40 
per  annum  apiece.  9  times  40,  eh  P  That's  better  than 
£800,  if  you  know  how  to  reckon.  Don't  you  wish  it  was 
ninety-nine  tailors  to  a  man !  I  could  do  that,  too,  and  it 
would  not  break  me ;  so  don't  be  a  proud  voung  ass,  or 
I'll  throw  my  money  to  the  geese.  Lots  of  them  in  the 
world.    How  many  geese  to  a  tailor  P 

"  Go  on  for  five  years,  and  I  double  it. 

"  Give  it  up,  and  I  give  you  up. 

"  No  question  about  me.  The  first  tailor  can  be  paid 
his  £40  in  advance,  by  applying  at  the  offices  of  Messrs. 
Grist,  Gray's  Inn  Square,  Gray's  Inn.  Let  him  say  he  is 
tailor  No.  1,  and  show  this  letter,  signed  Agreed^  with 
your  name  in  full  at  bottom.  That  will  do— money  will 
be  paid — ^no  questions  one  side  or  other.  So  on — ^the 
whole  nine.  The  end  of  the  year  they  can  give  a  dinner 
to  their  acquaintance.    Send  in  bill  to  Messrs.  Grist. 

'^  Tlie  advice  to  you  to  take  the  cash  according  to  terms 
mentioned  is  advice  of  A  Fbibnd." 

"P.S. — You  shall  have  your  wine.  Consult  among 
yourselves,  and  carry  it  by  majority  what  wine  it's  to  be. 
Five  carries  it.  Dozen  and  half  per  tailor,  per  annum — 
that's  the  limit." 

It  was  certainly  a  very  hot  day.  The  pores  of  his  skin 
were  prickling,  and  his  face  was  fiery ;  and  yet  he  increased 
his  pace,  and  broke  into  a  wild^  gallop  for  a  mile  or  so; 
then  suddenly  turned  his  horse's  head  back  for  Beckley. 
The  secret  of  which  evolution  was,  that  he  had  caught  tne 
idea  of  a  plotted  insult  of  Laxley's  in  the  letter,  for  when 
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the  blood  is  up  we  are  drawn  the  way  the  tide  sets  stron- 
gest, and  Evan  was  prepared  to  swear  that  Laxley  had 
written  the  letter,  because  he  was  burning  to  chastise  the 
man  who  had  injured  him  with  Rose. 

Sure  that  he  was  about  to  confirm  his  suspicion,  he  read 
it  again,  gazed  upon  Beckley  Court  in  the  sultry  light,  and 
turned  for  Fallowfield  once  more,  devising  to  consult  Mr. 
John  Raikes  on  the  subject. 

The  letter  had  a  smack  of  crabbed  age  hardly  counter- 
feit. The  savor  of  an  old  eccentric's  sour  generosity  was 
there.  Evan  fell  into  bitter  laughter  at  the  idea  of  Rose 
glancing  over  his  shoulder  and  asking  him  what  nine  of 
him  to  a  man  meant.  He  heard  her  clear  voice  pursuing 
him.  He  could  not  get  away  from  the  mocking  sound 
of  Rose  beseeching  him  to  instruct  her  on  that  point. 
How  if  the  letter  were  genuine  ?  He  began  to  abhor  the 
sight  and  touch  of  the  paper,  for  it  struck  division  cold  as 
death  between  him  and  his  darling.  He  saw  now  the  im- 
measurable hopes  his  residence  at  Beckley  had  lured  him 
to.  Rose  had  slightly  awakened  him:  this  letter  was 
blank  day  to  his  soS.  He  saw  the  squalid  shop,  the  good, 
stem,  barren-spirited  mother,  the  changeless  drudgery,  the 
existence  which  seemed  indeed  no  better  than  what  the 
ninth  of  a  man  was  fit  for.  The  influence  of  his  mother 
came  on  him  once  more.  Dared  he  reject  the  gift,  if  true  ? 
No  spark  of  gratitude  could  he  feel,  but  chained,  dragged 
at  the  heels  of  his  fate,  he  submitted  to  think  it  true ;  re- 
solving the  next  moment  that  it  was  a  fabrication  and  a 
trap :  but  he  flung  away  the  roses. 

As  idle  as  a  painted  cavalier  upon  a  painted  drop-scene, 
the  flgure  of  Mr.  John  Raikes  was  to  be  observed  leaning 
with  crossed  legs  against  a  shady  piflar  of  the  Green  Drag- 
on ;  eying  alternately,  with  an  indiflerence  he  did  not  care 
to  conceal,  the  assiduous  pecking  in  the  dust  of  some  cocks 
and  hens  that  had  strayed  from  the  yard  of  the  inn,  an^ 
the  sleepy  blinking  in  the  sun  of  an  old  dog  at  his  feet : 
nor  did  Evan's  appearance  discompose  the  sad  sedateness 
of  his  demeanor. 

^'Yes;.  I  am  here  still,"  he  answered  Evan's  greeting, 
with  a  flaccid  gesture.  "  Don't  excite  me  too  much.  A 
little  at  a  time.    I  can't  bear  it !" 

"  How  now  ?    What  is  it  now,  Jack  ?"  said  Evan. 

Mr.  Raikes  pointed  at  the  dog.    ^^  I've  made  a  bet  with 
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myself  hd  won't  wag  his  tail  withiii  the  next  ten  minutes. 
The  tail  is  that  animal's  tongue.  "lis  thus  we  talk.  I  beg 
of  you,  Harrington,  to  remain  silent  for  both  our  sakes." 

Evan  was  induced  to  look  at  the  dog,  and  the  dog  looked 
at  him,  and  gently  moved  his  tail. 

"  I've  lost!"  cried  Jack,  in  languid  anguish.  "  He's  get- 
ting excited.  He'll  go  mad.  We're  not  accustomed  to 
this  in  Fallowfield." 

"  You've  been  lonely,  I  suppose.  Jack  ?" 

"  Have  I  ?  Oh,  that's  it  I"  Mr.  Raikes  ironically  laugh- 
ed, in  the  pride  of  a  malady  that  defied  penetration. 

"Wake  up,  old  boy  I  wake  up  I"  said  Evan. 

"  The  cock  bids  me  do  the  same  at  two  a.m.,  punctually 
every  morning,  and  I  comply  I"  returned  Jack.  "  It's  aft- 
ernoon now  r' 

Evan  dismounted  and  gave  him  a  shake,  which  he  en- 
dured with  the  stolidity  of  a  dummy. 

"  Why,  Where's  old  Jack  ?  I've  news  for  you,  Jack, 
capital  news." 

"  Then,  if  you  don't  want  to  see  me  burst,  give  it  me 
by  degrees,"  Mr.  Raikes  roared  out  the  latter  part  of  the 
sentence.  "  Instill  it.  Don't  remove  my  brain-pan  and  put 
it  all  in  at  once." 

"  The  news  is  this,"  said  Evan ;  but  his  attention  was 
distracted  by  the  sight  of  Rose's  maid,  Polly  Wheedle, 
splendidly  bonneted,  who  slipped  past  them  into  the  inn ; 
after  repulsing  Jack's  careless  attempt  to  caress  her  chin ; 
which  caused  Jack  to  tell  Evan  that  he  could  not  get  on 
without  the  society  of  intellectual  women. 

Evan  called  a  boy  to  hold  the  horse. 

"  Have  you  seen  her  before.  Jack  ?" 

In  the  tones  of  tragedy  Jack  replied:  "Once.  Tour 
pensioner  up  stairs  she  comes  to  visit.  I  do  suspect  there 
kinship  is  betwixt  them.  Ay  I  one  might  swear  them  sis- 
ters. Plainly,  Harrington,  her  soul  is  prosaic.  I  have 
told  her  I- am  fain,  but  that  fate  is  against  it.  She  has  ad- 
vised me  to  get  a  new  hat  before  I  consider  the  question. 
These  country  creatures  are  all  for  show  I  She's  a  relief 
to  the  monotony  of  the  petrified  street — ^the  old  man  with 
the  brown-gaitered  legs  and  the  doubled-up  old  woman 
with  the  crutch.  Heigho!  I  beard  the  London  horn  this 
morning." 

Evan  thrust  the  letter  in  his  hands,  telling  him  to  read 
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.and  form  an  opinion  on  it,  and  went  in  the  track  of  Miss 
Wheedle. 

Mr.  Raikes  resumed  his  station  against  the  pillar,  and 
held  the  letter  out  on  a  level  with  his  thigh.  Acting  (as  it 
was  his  nature  to  do  off  the  stage^,  he  had  not  exaggerated 
his  profound  melancholy.  Of  a  hght  soil  and  with  a  trop- 
ical temperament,  he  had  eiphausted  all  hvely  recollection 
of  his  brilliant  career,  and,  in  the  short  time  since  Evan 
had  parted  with  him,  sunk  abjectly  down  into  the  belief 
that  he  was  fixed  in  Fallowfield  for  life.  His  spirit  piiied 
for  agitation  and  events.  The  horn  of  the  London  coach 
had  sounded  distant  metropolitan  gloriea  in  the  ears  of  the 
exile  in  rustic  parts. 

-  Sighing  heavily,  Jack  opened  the  letter,  in  simple  obe- 
dience to  the  wishes  of  his  friend ;  for  he  would  have  pre* 
ferred  to  stand  contemplating  his  own  state  of  hopeless 
stagnation.  The  skeptical  expression  he  put  on  when  he 
had  read  the  letter  through  must  not  deceive  usi'  ♦  Mr. 
John  Raikes  had  dreamed  of  a  beneficent,  eccentric  old 
gentleman  for  many  years— one  against  whom,  haply,  he 
had  bumped  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare,  and  had  with  cor- 
dial politeness  begged  pardon  of;  had  then  picked  up  his 
walking-stick ;  restored  it,  venturing  a  witty  remark ;  r&- 
tired,  accidentally  dropping  his  card-case;  subsequently, 
to  his  astonishment  and  gratification,  receiving  a  pregnant 
missive  from  that  old  gentleman's  lawyer.  Or  it  so  hap- 
pened that  Mr.  Raikes  met  the  old  gentleman  at  a  tavern, 
and,  by  the  exercise  of  a  signal  dexterity,  relieved  him' from 
a  bone  in  his  throat,  and  reluctantly  imparted  M^  address^ 
on  issuing  fi-om  the  said  tavern.  Or  perhaps  it  Wds'a  lone- 
ly highway  where  the  old  gentleman  walked,  Stnd  Mr.  John 
Raikes  bad  his  name  in  the  papers  for  a  deed  of  heroism, 
nor  was  man  ungrateful.  Since  he  had  eaten  up  his  uncle,' 
this  old  gentleman  of  his  dreams  walked  in  town  and  ebtiii' 
try — only,  and  alas !  Mr.  Raikes  could  never  encounter  him 
in  the  flesh.  The  muscles  of  his  face,  therefore,  are  no  in- 
dex tQ  the  real  feelings  of  Mr.  Raikes  when  he  had  thor- 
oughly mastered  the  contents  of  the  letter,  and  reflected 
that  the  dream  of  his  luck-^his  angelic  old  gentleman — ^had 
gone  and  wantonly  bestowed  himself  upon  Evan  Harring- 
ton, instead  of  the  expectant  and  far  worthier  John  Raikes. 
Worthier,  inasmuch  as.  he  gave  him  credence  for  existing 
long  ere  he  knew  of  him,  and  beheld  him  manifest. 
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Mr.  Raikes  retreated  to  the  vacant  parlor  of  the  Green 
Dragon,  and  there  Evan  found  him  staring  at  the  unfolded 
letter,  his  head  between  his  cramped  fists,  with  a  desper- 
ate contraction  of  his  mouth.  Evan  was  troubled  by  what 
he  had  seen  up  stairs,  and  did  not  speak  till  Jack  looked 
up  and  said,  "  Oh,  there  you  are." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  thuik.  Jack  ?" 

"  Yes — ^it's  all  right,"  Mr.  Raikes  rejoined  in  most  mat- 
ter-of-course tone,  and  then  he  stepped  to  the  window  and 
puffed  a  very  deep  breath  indeed,  and  glanced  from  the 
straight  line  of  the  street  to  the  heavens,  with  whom,  in- 
jured as  he  was,  he  felt  more  at  home  now  that  he  knew 
them  capable  of  miracles. 

"  Is  it  a  bad  joke  played  upon  me  ?"  said  Evan. 

Mr:  Raikes  upset  a  chair.  "It's  quite  childish.  You're 
made  a  gentleman  for  life,  and  you  ask  if  it's  a  joke  played 
upon  you  I  It's  perfectly  maddening  I  There — there  goes 
my  hat  I" 

With  a  vehement  kick  Mr.  Raikes  dispatched  his  an- 
cient head-gear  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  saying  that 
he  must  have  some  wine  and  would,  and  very  disdainful 
was  his  look  at  Evan  when  the  latter  attempted  to  reason 
him  into  economy.  He  ordered  the  wine,  drank  a  glass, 
which  colored  a  new  mood  in  him,  and,  affecting  a  prac- 
tical manner,  said : 

"  I  confess  I  have  been  a  little  hurt  with  you,  Harring- 
ton. You  left  me  stranded  on  the  desert  isle.  I  thought 
myself  abandoned.  I  thought  I  should  never  see  any  thing 
but  the  lengthening  of  an  endless  bill  on  my  landlady's 
face — ^my  sole  planet.  I  was  resigned  till  I  heard  my 
friend  '  to-lootP  this  morning.  He  kmdled  recollection.  1 
drank  a  pint  of  ale  bang  off  to  drown  him,  and  still  do  feel 
the  wretch's  dying  kicks.  But,  hem !  this  is  a  tidy  port, 
and  that  was  a  freshish  sort  of  girl  that  you  were  riding 
with  when  we  parted  last !  She  laughs  like  the  true  metal. 
I  suppose  you  know  it's  the  identical  damsel  I  met  the  day 
before,  and  owe  it  to  for  the  downs — I've  a  compliment 
ready  made  for  her.    Well,  you  can  stick  up  to  her  now." 

"  Will  you  speak  seriously,  Jack  ?"  said  Evan.  "  What 
is  yonr  idea  of  this  letter?" 

"  I  have,"  returned  Mr.  Raikes,  beginning  to  warm  to 
his  wine,  "  typified  my  ideas  eloquently  enough,  Harring- 
ton, if  you  weren't  the  prosiest  old  mortal  that  ever  hood- 
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winked  Fortune.  I  tell  you  you  may  marry  the  girl :  I 
kick  out  the  crown  of  my  hat.    I  can  do  no  more." 

"  You  really  think  it  written  in  good  faith  ?" 

"Look  here."  Mr.  Raikes  put  on  a  calmness.  "You 
got  up  the  other  night  and  said  you  were  a  tailor — a  dev- 
otee of  the  cabbage  and  the  goose.  Why  the  notion  didn't 
strike  me  is  extraordinary — I  ought  to  have  known  my 
man.  However,  the  old  gentleman  who  gave  the  supper 
— he's  evidently  one  of  vour  beastly  rich  old  ruffianly  re- 
publicans— ^spent  part  of  his  time  in  America,  I  dare  say. 
Put  two  and  two  together." 

**  You're  too  deep  for  me,  Jack,"  said  Evan. 

"Oh,  you  can  afford  to  pun,"  Jack  pursued,  painfully  re- 
pressing his  wrath  at  Evan's  dullness  and  luck. 

But  as  Harrington  desired  plain  prose,  Mr.  Raikes 
tamed  his  imagination  to  deliver  it.  He  pointed  distinct- 
ly at  the  old  gentleman  who  gave  the  supper  as  the  writer 
of  the  letter.  Evan,  in  return,  confided  to  him  his  history 
and  present  position,  and  Mr.  Raikes,  without  cooling  to 
his  fortunate  friend,  became  a  trifle  patronizing. 

"  You  said  your  father — ^I  think  I  remember  at  old  Cud- 
ford's — ^was  a  cavalry  officer,  a  bold  dragoon  ?" 

"  I  did,"  replied  Evan.     "  I  told  a  lie." 

Mr.  Raikes  whistled.  "That  was  very  wrong,  you 
know,  Harrington." 

"  Yes ;  I'm  more  ashamed  of  the  lie  than  of  the  fact. 
Oblige  me  by  not  reverting  to  the  subject.  To  tell  you 
the  truth,"  added  Evan,  with  frank  bitterness,  "  I  don't 
like  the  name." 

Quoth  Jack :  "  Truly  it  Aa*  a  tang.  I  should  have  to 
drink  at  somebody  else's  expense  to  get  up  the  courage  to 
call  myself  a  sn —  a  shears-man,  say." 

Evan  had  to  bear  with  the  sting  of  similar  observations 
till  he  begged  Jack  to  tell  him  the  condition  of  his  father, 
and  the  limit  of  the  distance  between  them. 

"  Pardon  me,  pardon  me,"  said  Jack.    "  I  forget  myself." 

Evan  firmly  repeated  his  request  for  the  information. 

**  He  is  an  officer,  Harrington." 

"  In  what  regiment  ?" 

"  Government  employ,  friend  Harrington."  " 

"  Of  course.    Where  ?" 

"  In  the  Customs — high  up." 

Mr.  Raikes  stooped  m>m  the  axmouucement  to  plunge 
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at  Evan's  hand  and  shake  it  warmly,  assuring  him  that  he 
did  not  measure  the  difference  between  them ;  adding,  with 
a  significant  nod,  "  We  rank  from  our  mother ;"  as  if  the 
Customs  scarcely  satisfied  the  Raikes-brood. 

Then  they  talked  over  the  singular  letter  uninterrupt- 
edly, and  Evan,  wanting  money  for  the  girl  up  stairs,  for 
Jack's  bill  at  the  Green  Dragon,  and  for-  his  own  imme- 
diate requirements,  and  with  the  bee  buzzing  of  Rose  in 
his  ears :  "  She  does  not  love  you — she  despises  you,"  con- 
sented ultimately  to  sign  his  name  to  it,  and  dispatch  Jack 
forthwith  to  Messrs.  Grist,  a  prospect  that  brought  wild 
outcries  of  "  Alarms  and  Excursions ! — hautboys !"  from 
the  dramatic  reminiscences  of  Mr.  John  Raikes. 

"  You'll  find  it's  an  imposition,"  said  Evan,  for,  having 
here  signed  the  death-warrant  of  his  love,  he  passionately 
hoped  it  might  be  moonshine* 

"  No  more  an  imposition  than  it's  50  of  Virgil,"  quoth 
the  rejected  usher. 

"It  must  be  a  plot,"  said  Evan. 

"It's  the  best  joke  that  will  be  made  in  my  time,"  said 
Mr.  Raikes,  rubbing  his  hands. 

"  And  now  listen  to  ycmr  luck,"  said  Evan ;  "  I  wish 
mine  were  like  it  I"  and  Jack  heard  of  Lady  Jocelyn's  of- 
fer. He  heard  also  that  the  young  lady  he  was  to  instruct 
was  an  heiress,  and  immediately  inspected  his  garments, 
and  showed  the  sacred  necessity  there  was  for  him  to  refit 
in  London  under  the  hands  of  scientific  tailors.  Evan  then 
wrote  him  out  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Goren,  counted  out 
the  contents  of  his  purse  (which  Jack  had  reduced  in  his 
study  of  the  pastoral  game  of  skittles,  he  confessed),  and 
calculated  in  a  niggardly  way  how  far  it  would  go  to  sup- 
ply Jack's  wants ;  sighing,  as  he  did  it,  to  think  of  Jack 
installed  at  Beckley  Court,  while  Jack,  comparing  his  luck 
with  Evan's,  had  discovered  it  to  be  dismally  inferior. 

"Oh,  confound  those  bellows  you  keep  blowing!"  he 
exclaimed.  "  I  wish  to  be  decently  polite,  Harrington,  but 
you  annoy  me.    Excuse  me,  pray,  but  the  most  unexam- 

Eled  case  of  a  lucky  beggar  that  ever  was  known — and  to 
ear  him  panting  and  ready  to  whimper — ^it's  outrageous. 
You've  only  to  put  up  your  name,  and  there  you  are — an 
independent  gentleman  I  By  ^ingo !  this  isn't  such  a  dull 
world.  John  Raikes !  thou  hvest  in  times.  I  feel  warm 
in  the  sun  of  your  prosperity,  Harrington.    Now  listen  to 
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me.  Propound  thou  no  inquiries  any  where  about  the  old 
fellow  who  gave  the  supper.  Humor  his  whim — he  won't 
have  it.  AU  Fallowfleld  is  paid  to  keep  him  secret.  I 
know  it  for  a  fact.  I  plied  my  rustic  friends  every  night. 
*  Eat  you  yer  victuals,  and  drink  yer  beer,  and  none  o'  yer 
pryin's  and  peerin's  among  we !'  That's  my  rebuff  from 
Farmer  Broadmead.  And  that  old  boy  knows  more  than 
he  will  tell.  I  saw  his  cunning  old  eye  cock.  Be  silent, 
Harrington.    Let  discretion  be  the  seal  of  thy  luck." 

"You  can  reckon  on  my  silence,"  said  Evan.  "I  be- 
lieve in  no  such  folly.    Men  don't  do  these  things." 

"Ha!"  went  Mr.  Raikes,  contemptuously. 

Of  the  two  he  was  the  foolishest  fellow ;  but  quacks 
have  cured  incomprehensible  maladies,  and  foolish  fellows 
have  an  instinct  for  eccentric  actions. 

Telling  Jack  to  finish  the  wine,  Evan  rose  to  go. 

"  Did  you  order  the  horse  to  be  fed  ?" 

"  Did  I  order  the  feeding  of  the  horse  ?"  said  Jack,  ris- 
ing and  yawning.  "  No,  I  forgot  him.  Who  can  think  of 
horses  now  ?" 

"  Poor  brute !"  muttered  Evan,  and  went  out  to  see  to 
him. 

"Poor  brute,  indeed  I"  echoed  Mr.  Raikes,  indignantly; 
for  to  have  leisure  to  pity  an  animal,  one  must,  according 
to  his  ideas,  be  on  a  louy  elevation  of  luck,  and  Evan's  con- 
cealment of  his  exultation  was  a  piece  of  hypocrisy  that 
offended  him. 

"  Poor  brute  I  yes ;  we're  all  poor  brutes  to  him  now. 
His  coolness  is  disgusting  I     And  look  at  me !     No  hat !" 

Mr.  Haikes  surveyed  his  garments — thought  of  his  refit, 
and  the  shining  new  hat,  flew  to  the  heiress  awaiting  him, 
and  was  soon  drawn  into  pleasanter  sensations. 

The  hostler  fortunately  had  required  no  instructions  to 
give  the  horse  a  good  feed  of  com.  Evan  mounted  and 
rode  out  of  the  yard  to  where  Jack  was  standing,  bare- 
headed, in  his  old  posture  against  the  pillar,  of  which  the 
shade  had  rounded,  and  the  evening  sun  shone  full  on  him 
over  a  black  cloud.    He  now  looked  calmly  gay. 

"  I'm  laughing  at  the  agricultural  Broadmead,"  he  said : 
" '  None  o'  yer  pryin's  and  peerin's  I'  There  is  no  middle 
grade  in  rustic  respect.  You're  their  lord,  or  you're  their 
equal.  So  it  is.  Though  I  believe  he  thought  me  more 
than  mortal.    He  thought  my  powers  of  amusing  pro- 
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digioQS.  *  Dang  'on,  he  do  maak  a  chap  laugh !'  Well, 
Harrington,  that  sort  of  homage  isn't  much,  I  admit." 

"Eh I  where  are  you  now?"  said  Evan. 

"  Merely  reflecting  that  these  rustics  are  acute  in  their 
way,"  Jack  pursued.  "I'm  not  sure  I  sha'n't  feel  a  touch 
of  regret  .  .  .  .  " 

Mr.  Raikes  rubbed  his  forehead  like  one  perplexed  by 
self-contemplation. 

"  I  fancy,"  said  Evan,  trying  to  be  shrewd,  "  you're  a 
man  to  be  always  regretting  the  day  you've  left  behind 
you." 

Too  deep  in  himself  to  answer,  if  indeed  he  did  not 
despise  his  friend's  little  penetrative  insight,  Mr.  Raikes 
silently  accepted  his  last  instructions  about  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  letter  to  Messrs.  Grist,  and  even  condescend- 
ed to  be  quiet  while  the  behavior  he  was  bound  to  adopt 
as  tutor  to  a  young  lady  was  outlined  for  him  by  his 
companion. 

"Even  so,"  he  assented,  abstractedly.  "As  you  ob- 
serve—just as  you  observe.  Exactly.  The  poets  are  not 
such  fools  as  you  take  them  to  be,  Harrington !" 

Evan  knitted  a  puzzled  brow  at  Jack,  beneath  him. 

Jack  pursued:  "There's  something  in  a  pastoral  life, 
after  all." 

"  Pastoral  I"  muttered  Evan.  "  I  was  speaking  of  you 
at  Beckley,  and  hope  when  you're  there  you  won't  make 
me  regret  my  introduction  of  you.  Keep  your  mind  on 
old  Cudford's  mutton-bone." 

"I  perfectly  understood  you,"  said  Jack.  "Fm  pre- 
sumed to  be  in  luck.  Ingratitude  is  not  my  fault— d'm 
afraid  ambition  is !" 

These  remarks  appeared  to  Evan  utterly  random  and 
distraught,  and  he  grew  impatient. 

It  was  perhaps  unphilosophical  to  be  so,  but  who  can 
comprehend  the  flights  of  an  imaginative  mind  built  upon 
a  mercurial  temperament  ?  In  rapidity  it  rivals  any  force 
in  nature,  and  weird  is  the  accuracy  with  which,  when  it 
once  has  an  heiress  in  view,  however  great  the  distance 
separating  them,  it  will  hit  that  rifle-mark  dead  in  the  cen- 
tre. The  head  whirls  describing  it.  Nothing  in  Eastern 
romance  eclipsed  the  marvels  that  were  possible  in  the 
brain  of  John  Raikes.  And  he,  moreover,  had  just  been 
drinking  port,  and  had  seen  bis  dream  of  a  miracle  verified. 
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When,  therefore,  Mr.  Raikes,  with  a  kindly,  forlorn 
smile,  full  of  wistful  regret,  turned  his  finger  toward  the 
Green  Dragon,  and  said :  "  Depend  upon  it,  Harrington, 
there's  many  a  large  landed  proprietor  envies  the  man  who 
lives  at  his  ease  in  a  comfortable  old  inn  like  that !"  it  was 
as  the  wind  that  blew  to  Evan — ^not  a  luminous  revelation 
of  character ;  and  he  gave  Jack  a  curt  good-by.  . 

Whither,  with  his  blood  warmed  by  the  wine,  and  his  I 

foot  upon  one  fulfilled  miracle,  had  Mr.  John  Raikes  shot? 
What  did  he  regret  ?  Perhaps  it  was  his  nature  to  cling 
to  any  thing  he  was  relinquishing,  and  he  accused  his  in- 
vitation to  Beckley  Court,  and  the  young  heiress  there,  as 
the  cause  of  it.  Now  that  he  had  to  move,  he  may  have 
desired  to  stay ;  and  the  wish  to  stay  may  have  forced  him 
to  think  that  nothing  but  a  great  luck  could  expel  from 
such  easy  quarters.  Magnify  these,  and  consecutive  con- 
siderations immensely,  and  you  approach  to  a  view  of  the 
mind  of  Raikes. 

But  he  looked  sad,  and  Evan  was  sorry  for  him,  and 
thinking  that  he  had  been  rather  sharp  at  parting,  turned 
half-way  down  the  street  to  wave  his  hand,  and  lo!  John 
Raikes  was  circling  both  arms  in  air  madly:  he  had  un- 
dergone a  fresh  change;  for  now  that  they  were  sepa- 
rated, Mr.  Raikes  no  longer  compared  their  diverse  lucks, 
but  joined  both  in  one  intoxicating  cordial  draught ;  and 
the  last  sight  of  him  showed  hini  marching  up  and  down 
in  front  of  the  inn,  quick-step,  with  inflated  cheeks,  and  his 
two  fists  in  the  form  of  a  trumpet  at  his  mouth,  blowing 
jubilee. 


CHAPTER  JXVm. 

TN  WHICH  EVAN  CAULS   HIMSELF  GENTLEMAN. 

The  laughable  contrast  of  John  Raikes  melancholy  and 
John  Raikes  revived  lingered  with  Evan  as  he  rode  out 
of  Fallowfield,  till  he  laughed  himself  into  a  sombre  fit, 
and  read  the  letter  again  in  memory.  Genuine,  or  a  joke 
of  the  enemy,  it  spoke  wakening  facts  to  him.  He  leaped 
from  the  spell  Rose  had  encircled  him  with.  Strange  Uiat 
he  should  have  rushed  into  that  dream  with  his  eyes  open ! 
But  he  was  fully  awake  now.  He  would  speak  his  last 
farewell  to  her,  and  so  end  the  earthly  happmess  he  paid 
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for  in  deep  humiliation,  and  depart  into  that  gray  cold  mist 
where  his  duty  lay.  It  is  thus  that  young  men  occasion- 
ally design  to  burst  from  the  circle  of  the  passions,  aad 
think  that  they..haYe  done  it,  when  indeed  they  are  but 
making  the  circle  more  swiftly.  Here  was  Evan  mouth- 
ing his  farewell  to  Rose,  using  phrases  so  profoundly 
humble  that  a  listener  would  have  taken  them  for  bitter 
irony.  He  said  adieu  to  her — ^pronouncing  it  with  a  pa- 
thos such  as  might  chance  to  melt  scomM  princesses.  He 
tried  to  be  honest,  and  was  as  much  so  as  his  disease  per- 
mitted. 

The  black  cloud  had  swallowed  the  sun ;  and,  turning 
off  to  the  short  cut  across  the  downs,  Evan  soon  rode  be- 
tween the  wind  and  a  storm.  He  could  see  the  heavy 
burden  breasting  the  beacon -point,  round  which  curled 
leaden  arms,  and  a  low  internal  growl  saluted  him  advance 
ing.  The  horse  laid  back  his  ears.  A  last  gust  from  the 
opposing  quarter'shook  the  furzes  and  the  clumps  of  long 
pale  grass,  and  straight  fell  columns  of  rattling  white  rain, 
and  in  a  minute  he  was  closed  in  by  a  hissing  ring.  Men 
thus  pelted  abandon  without  protest  the  hope  of  retaining 
a  dry  particle  of  clothing  on  their  persons.  Completely 
drenched,  the  track  lost,  every  thing  jn  dense  gloom  be- 
yond the  white  inclosure  that  moved  with  him,  Evan  flung 
the  reins  to  the  horse,  and  curiously  watched  him  footing 
on ;  for  physical  discomfort  balanced  his  mental  perturba- 
tion, and  he  who  had  just  been  chafing  was  now  quite  calm. 

Was  that  a  shepherd  crouched  under  the  thorn  ?  The 
place  betokened  a  shepherd,  but  it  really  looked  like  a 
bundle  of  the  opposite  sex ;  and  it  proved  to  be  a  woman 

fathered  up  with  her  gown  over  her  head.  Apparently, 
[r.  Evan  Harrington  was  destined  for  these  encounters. 
The  thunder  rolled  as  he  stopped  by  her  side  and  called 
out  to  her.  She  heard  him,  for  she  made  a  movement,  but 
without  sufficiently  disengaging  her  head  of  its  covering 
to  show  him  a  part  of  her  face. 

Bellowing  against  the  thunder,  Evan  bade  her  throw 
back  her  garment,  and  stand  and  give  him  up  her  arms, 
that  he  might  lift  her  on  the  horse  behind  him. 

There  came  a  muffled  answer,  on  a  big  sob,  as  it  seemed. 
And  as  if  Heaven  paused  to  hear,  the  storm  was  mute. 

Could  he  have  heard  correctly  ?  The  words  he  fancied 
he  had  heard  were : 
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"  Best  bonnet." 

The  elements  undoubtedly  had  matter  for  volleys  of 
laughter,  for  the  moment  the  faint  squeal  had  ceased  they 
crashed  deep  and  long  from  end  to  end,  like  a  table  of  Ti- 
tans passing  a  jest. 

Rain-drops,  hard  as  hail,  were  spattering  a  pool  on  her 
head.  Evan  stooped  his  shoulder,  seized  the  soaked  gar- 
ment, and  pulled  it  back,  revealing  the  features  of  Polly 
Wheedle,  and  the  splendid  bonnet  in  rums — ^all  limp  and 
stained. 

Polly  blinked  at  him  penitentially. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Harrington !  Oh,  ain't  I  punished  I"  she  whis- 
pered. 

In  truth,  the  maid  resembled  a  well-watered  poppy. 

Evan  told  her  to  stand  up  close  to  the  horse,  and  Polly 
stood  up  close,  looking  like  a  creature  that  expected  a 
whipping.  She  was  suffering,  poor  thing,  from  that  abject 
sense  of  the  lack'  of  a  circumference,  which  takes  the  pride 
out  of  women  more  than  any  thing.  Note,  that  in  all  ma- 
terial fashions,  as  in  all  moral  observances,  women  demand 
a  circumference,  and  enlarge  it  more  and  more  as  civilizar 
tion  advances.  Respect  the  mighty  instinct,  however  mys- 
terious it  seem. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Harrington,  don't  laugh  at  me,"  said  Polly. 

Evan  assured  her  that  he  was  seriously  examining  her 
bonnet; 

"It's  the  bonnet  of  a  draggle-tail,"  said  Polly,  giving  up 
her  arms,  and  biting  her  under  lip  for  the  lift. 

With  some  display  of  strength,  Evan  got  the  lean  creat- 
ure up  behind  him,  and  Polly  settled  there  and  squeezed 
him  tightly  with  her  arms,  excusing  the  liberty  she  took. 

They  mounted  the  beacon,  and  rode  along  the  ridge 
whence  the  west  became  visible,  and  a  washed  edge  of  red 
over  Beckley  church  spire  and  the  woods  of  Beckley  Court. 

"  And  what  have  you  been  doing  to  be  punished  ?  What 
brought  you  here  ?"  said  Evan. 

"  Somebody  drove  me  to  Fallowfield  to  see  my  poor  sis- 
ter Susan,"  returned  Polly,  half  crying. 

"  Well,  did  he  bring  you  here  and  leave  you  ?" 

"  No :  he  wasn't  true  to  his  appointment  the  moment  I 
wanted  to  go  back ;  and  I,  to  pay  him  out,  I  determined 
I'd  walk  it  where  he  shovJdnH  overtake  me,  and  on  came 
the  storm  .  .  .  .  Aod  my  gown  spoilt,  and  such  a  bonnet  I" 
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"  Who  was  the  somebody  ?" 

"  He's  a  Mr.  Nicholas  Frim,  Sir." 

"Mr.  Nicholas  Frim  will  be  very  unhappy,  I  should 
think."    « 

"  Yes,  that's  one  comfort,"  said  Polly,  ruefully,  drying 
her  eyes. 

Closely  surrounding  a  young  man  as  a  young  woman 
must  be  when  both  are  on  the  same  horse,  they  must,  as 
a  rule,  talk  confidentially  together  in  a  very  short  time. 
His  "  Are  you  cold  ?"  when  Polly  shivered,  and  her  "  Oh 
no ;  not  very,"  and  a  slight  screwing  of  her  body  up  to 
him  as  she  spoke,  to  assure  him  and  herself  of  it,  soon 
made  them  intimate. 

"  I  .think  Mr.  Nicholas  Frim  mustn't  see  us  riding  into 
Beckley,"  said  Evan. 

"  Qh,  my  gracious !  Ought  I  to  get  down,  Sir  ?'*  Polly 
made  no  move,  however. 

"  Is  he  jealous  ?" 

"  Only  when  I  make  him,  he  is." 

"That's  very  naughty  of  you." 

"  Yes,  I  know  it  is — all  the  Wheedles  are.  Mother  says 
we  never  go  right  till  we've  once  got  in  a  pickle." 

"  You  ought  to  go  right  from  this  hour,"  said  Evan. 

"It's  'dizenzy  does  it,"  said  Polly.  "And  then  we're 
ashamed  to  show  it.  My  poor  Susan  went  to  stay  with 
her  aunt  at  Bodley,  and  then  at  our  cousin's  at  Hillford, 
and  then  she  was  off  to  Lymport  to  drown  her  poor  self, 
I  do  believe,  when  you  met  her.  And  all  because  we  can't 
bear  to  be  seen  when  we're  in  any  of  our  pickles.  I  wish 
you  wouldn't  look  at  me,  Mr.  Harrington.'* 

"  You  look  very  pretty." 

"  It's  quite  impossible  I  can  now,"  said  Polly,  with  a 
wretched  effort  to  spread  open  her  collar.  "I  can  see  my- 
self a  fright,  like  my  Miss  Rose  did,  making  a  face  in  the 
looking-^ass  when  I  was  undressing  her  last  night.  But, 
do  you  know,  I  would  much  rather  Nicholas  saw  us  than 
somebody." 

"Who's  that?" 

"Miss  Bonner.    She'd  never  forgive  me." 

"  Is  she  so  strict  ?" 

"She  only  uses  servants  for  spies,^  said  Polly.  "And 
sinoe  my  Miss  Rose  come — ^though  Pm  up  a  step-^Fm  still 
a  servant,  and  Miss  Bonner  'd  be  in  a  fury  to  see  my — 
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though  I'm  sure  we're  quite  respectable,  Mr.  Harrington 
— ^my  having  hold  of  you  as  I'm  obliged  to,  and  can't  help 
myself.  But  she'd  say  I  ought  to  tumble  off  rather  than 
touch  her  engaged  with  a  little  finger." 

"Her  engaged?"  cried  Evan. 

"  Ain't  you.  Sir  ?"  quoth  Polly.  "  I  understand  you  were 
going  to  be  from  my  lady,  the  Countess.  We  all  think  so 
at  Beckley.  Why,  look  how  Miss  Bonner  looks  at  you, 
and  she's  sure  to  have  plenty  of  money."  ^ 

This  was  Polly's  innocent  way  of  bringing  out  a  word 
about  her  own  young  mistress. 

Evan  controlled  any  denial  of  his  pretensions  to  the  hand 
of  Miss  Bonner.  He  said :  "  Is  it  your  mistress's  habit  to 
make  faces  in  the  looking-glass  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  you  how  it  happened,"  said  Polly.  "  But  I'm 
afiraid  I'm  in  your  way,  Sir.    Shall  I  get  off  now  ?" 

"Not  by  any  means,"  said  Evan.  "Make  your  arm 
tighter." 

"  Will  that  do?"  asked  Polly. 

Evan  looked  round  and  met  her  appealing  face,  over 
which  the  damp  locks  of  hair  straggled.  The  maid  was 
fair :  it  was  fortunate  that  he  was  thinking  of  the  mistresd. 

"Speak  on,"  said  Evan;  but  Polly  put  the  question 
whether  her  face  did  not  want  washing,  and  so  earnestly 
that  he  had  to  regard  it  again,  and  compromised  the  case 
by  saying  that  it  wanted  lassing  by  Nicholas  Frim,  which 
set  Polly's  lips  in  a  pout. 

"  I'm  sure  it  wants  kissing  by  nobody,"  she  said,  add- 
ing, with  a  spasm  of  passion  :  "  Oh  I  I  know  the  colors  of 
my  bonnet  are  all  smeared  over  it,  and  I'm  a  dreadful 
fright." 

Evan  failed  to  adopt  the  proper  measures  to  make  Miss 
Wheedle's  mind  easy  with  regard  ^to  her  appearance,  and 
she  commenced  her  story  rather  languidly. 

"My  Miss  Rose — ^what  was  it  I  was  going  to  tell  ?  Oh  I 
my  Miss  Rose.  You  must  know,  Mr.  Harrington,  she's 
very  fond  of  managing ;  I  can  see  that,  though  I  haven't 
known  her  long  before  she  gave  up  short  frocks ;  and  she 
said  to  Mr.  Laxley,  who's  going  to  marry  her  some  day, 
*  She  didn't  like  my  lady,  the  Countess,  taking  Mr.  Harry 
to  herself  like  that.'  I  can't  abear  to  speak  his  name,  but 
I  suppose  he's  not  a  bit  more  selfish  than  the  rest  of  men. 
So  Mr.  Laxley  said^ust  like  the  jealousy  of  men — ^they 
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needn't  talk  of  women !  Fm  sure  nobody  can  tell  what  we 
have  to  put  up  with.  We  mustn't  look  out  of  this  eye  or 
out  of  the  other,  but  they're  up  and — oh,  dear  me  I  There's 
such  a  to-do  as  never  was  known — all  for  nothing ! — ^" 

"  My  good  girl  I"  said  Evan,  recalling  her  to  the  subject- 
matter  with  all  the  patience  he  could  command. 

"  Where  was  I  ?"  Polly  traveled  meditatively  back.  "  I 
do  feel  a  little  cold." 

"  Come  closer,"  said  Evan.  "  Take  this  handkerchief-— 
it's  the  only  dry  thing  I  have — cover  your  chest  with  it." 

"  The  shoulders  feel  wettest,"  Polly  replied,  "  and  they 
can't  be  helped.  I'll  tie  it  round  my  neck,  if  yon'll  stop, 
Sir.    There,  now,  I'm  warmer." 

To  show  how  concisely  women  can  narrate  when  they 
feel  warmer,  Polly  started  off: 

\'  So,  you  know,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Laxley  said — he 
said  to  Miss  Rose,  ^  You  have  taken  her  brother,  and  she 
has  taken  yours.'  And  Miss  Rose  said, '  That  was  her  own 
business,  and  nobody  else's.'  And  Mr.  Laxley  said,  *  He 
was  glad  she  thought  it  a  fair  exchange.'  I  heard  it  all ! 
And  then  Miss  Rose  said — ^for  she  can  be  in  a  passion 
about  some  things — '  What  do  you  mean,  Ferdinand  ?'  was 
her  words ; '  I  insist  upon  your  speaking  out.'  Miss  Rose 
always  will  call  gentlemen  by  their  Christian  names  when 
she  likes  them ;  that's  always  a  sign  with  her.  And  he 
wouldn't  tell  her.  And  Miss  Rose  got  awful  angry,  and 
she's  clever,  is  my  Miss  Rose,  for  what  does  she  do,  'Mr. 
Harrington,  bat  begins  praisbg  70a  up  so  that  she  knew 
it  must  make  him  mad,  only  because  men  can't  abide  praise 
of  another  man  when  it's  a  woman  that  says  it — ^meaning, 
young  lady;  for  my  Miss  Rose  has  my  respect,  however 
familiar  she  lets  herself  be  to  us  that  she  hkes.  The  others 
may  go  and  drown  themselves.    Are  you  took  ill.  Sir  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Evan,  "  I  was  only  breathing." 

"  The  doctors  say  it's  bad  to  take  such  long  breaths," 
remarked  artless  Polly.  "  Perhaps  my  arms  are  pressing 
you  ?" 

"  It's  the  best  thing  they  can  do,"  murmured  Evan,  de- 
jectedly. 

*; What,  Sir?" 

. "  Go  and  drown  themselves !" 

Polly  screwed  her  lips,  as  if  she  had  a  pin  between  them, 
and  continued : 
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^'  Miss  Rose  was  quite  sensible  when  she  praised  you  as 
her  friend ;  she  meant  it — every  word ;  and  then  suddep 
what  does  Mr.  Laxley  do,  but  say  you  was  something  else 
besides  friend — worse  or  better ;  and  she  was  silent,  which 
made  him  savage,  I  could  hear  by  his  voice.  And  he  said, 
Mr.  Harrington, '  You  meant  it,  if  she  did  not.'  '  No,'  says 
she,  '  I  know  better ;  he's  as  honest  as  the  day.'  Out  he 
flew  and  said  such  things :  he  said,  Mr.  Harrington,  you 
wasn't  fit  to  be  Miss  Rose's  friend,  even.  Then  she  said, 
she  heard  he  had  told  lies  about  ^ou  to  her  mamma  and 
her  aunts ;  but  her  mamma,  my  lady,  laughed  at  him,  and 
she  at  her  aunts.  Then  he  said  you — oh,  abominable  of 
him  I" 

"  What  did  he  say  ?"  asked  Evan,  waking  up. 

"  Why,  if  I  were  to  tell  my  Miss  Rose  some  things  of 
him,"  Polly  went  on,  "  she'd  never  so  much  as  speak  to 
him  another  instant." 

"  What  did  he  say  ?"  Evan  repeated. 

"  I  hate  him !"  cried  Polly.  "  It's  Mr.  Jjaxley  that  mis- 
leads Mr.  Harry,  who  has  got  his  good-nature,  and  means 
no  more  harm  than  he  can  help.  Oh,  I  didn't  hear  what 
he  said  of  you.  Sir.  Only  I  know  it  was  abominable,  be- 
cause Miss  Rose  was  so  vexed,  and  you  were  her  dearest 
friend." 

"Well,  and  about  the  looking-^lass  ?" 

"That  was  at  night,  Mr.  Harnngton,  when  I  was  un- 
dressing of  her.  Miss  Rose  has  a  beautiful  figure,  and  no 
need  of  lacing.    But  I'd  better  get  down  now." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  stay  where  you  are." 

"  I  tell  her  she  stands  as  if  she'd  been  drilled  for  a  sol- 
dier," Polly  quietly  continued.  "  You're  squeezing  my  arm 
with  your  elbow,  Mr.  Hanington.  It  didn't  hurt  me.  So 
when  I  had  her  nearly  undressed,  we  were  talking  about 
this  and  that,  and  you  among  'em  —  and  I,  you  know, 
rather  like  you.  Sir,  if  you'll  not  think  me  too  bold — she 
started  off  by  asking  me  what  was  the  nickname  people 
gave  to  tailors.  It  was  one  of  her  whims.  I  told  her  they 
were  called  snips — ^I'm  off  I" 

Polly  gave  a  shriek.  The  horse  had  reared  as  if  violent- 
ly stung.  '  • 

"  Go  on,"  said  EvAn.    "  Hold  hard,  and  go  on." 

"Snips  —  Oh!  and  I  told  her  they  were  called  snips. 
It  is  a  word  that  seems  to  make  you  hate  the  idea.    I 
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sboaldn't  like  to  hear  my  intended  called  snip.  Oh,  he's 
going  to  gallop  I" 

And  off  in  a  gallop  Polly  was  borne. 

"  Well,"  said  Evan,  "  well  ?" 

"  I  can't,  Mr.  Harrington ;  I  have  to  press  you  so,"  cried 
Polly ;  "  and  I'm  bounced  so— I  shall  bite  my  tongue." 

After  a  sharp  stretch  the  horse  fell  to  a  canter,  and  then 
trotted  slowly,  and  allowed  Polly  to  finish. 

"  So  Miss  Rose  was  standing  sideways  to  the  glass,  and 
she  turned  her  neck,  and  just  as  I'd  said  ^  snip,'  I  saw  her 
saying  it  in  the  glass ;  and  you  never  saw  any  thing  so 
funny.  It  was  enough  to  make  any  body  laugh  ;  but  Miss 
Rose,  she  seemed  as  if  she  couldn't  forget  how  ugly  it  had 
made  her  look.  She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and 
she  shuddered  I  It  is  a  word — snip  I  that  makes  you  seem 
to  despise  yourself." 

Beckley  was  now  in  sight  from  the  edge  of  the  downs, 
lying  in  its  foliage  dark  under  the  gray  sky  backed  by 
motionless  mounds  of  vapor.  Miss  Wheedle,  to  her  great 
surprise,  was  suddenly  though  safely  dropped ;  and  on  her 
return  to  the  ground  the  damsel  instantly  "knew  her 
place,"  and  courteseyed  becoming  gratitude  for  his  kind- 
ness ;  but  he  was  off  in  a  fiery  gallop,  the  gall  of  Demo- 
gorgon  in  his  soul. 

What's  that  the  leaves  of  the  proud  old  trees  of  Beck- 
ley  Court  hiss  as  he  sweeps  beneath  them?  What  has 
suddenly  cut  him  short?  Is  he  diminished  in  stature? 
Are  the  lackeys  sneering  ?  The  storm  that  has  passed  has 
marvelously  chilled  the  air. 

His  sister,  the  Countess,  once  explained  to  him  what 
Demogorgon  was,  in  the  sensation  it  entailed.  "  You  are 
skinned  alive !"  said  the  Countess.  Evan  was  skinned 
alive.  Fly,  wretched  young  man  I  Summon  your  pride, 
and  fly!  Fly, 'noble  youth,  for  whom  storms  specially 
travel  to  tell  you  that  your  mistress  makes  faces  in  the 
looking-glass  I  Fly  where  human  lips  and  noses  are  not 
scornfully  distorted,  and  get  thee  a  new  skin,  -and  grow 
and  attain  to  thy  natural  height  in  a  more  genial  sphere  I 
You,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  tvho  may  have  had  a  matter 
to  conceaJ,  and  find  that  it  is  oozing  out ;  you,  whose  skele- 
ton is  seen  stalking  beside  you,  you  know  what  it  is  to  be 
breathed  upon ;  you,  too,  are  skinned  alive  :  but  this  mis- 
erable youth  is  not  only  flayed,  he  is  doomed  cahnly  to 
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contemplate  the  liideoas  image  of  himself  bmning  on  the 
face  of  her  he  loves ;  making  beauty  ghastly.  In  vain — 
for  he  is  two  hours  behmd  the  dinner-bell,  Mr.  Burley, 
the  butler,  bows  and  offers  him  viands  and  wine.  How 
can  he  eat,  with  the  phantom  of  Rose  there,  covering  her 
head,  shuddering,  loathing  him  ?  But  he  must  appear  in 
company :  he  has  a  coat,  if  he  has  not  a  skin.  Let  him 
button  it,  and  march  boldly.  Our  comedies  are  frequently 
youth's  tragedies.  We  will  smile  reservedly  as  we  mark 
Mr.  Evan  Harrington  step  into  the  midst  of  the  fair  so- 
ciety of  the  drawing-room.  Rose  is  at  the  piano.  Near 
her  reclines  the  Countess  de  Saldar,  fanning  the  languors 
from  her  cheeks,  with  a  word  for  the  diplomatist  on  one 
side,  a  whisper  for  Sir  John  Loring  on  the  other,  and  a 
very  quiet  pair  of  eyes  for  every  body.  Providence,  she 
is  sure,  is  keeping  watch  to  shield  her  sensitive  cuticle ; 
and  she  is  besides  exquisitely  happy,  albeit  outwardly  com- 
posed ;  for  in  {he  room  sits  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Belfield 
newly  arrived.  He  is  talking  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Strike, 
masked  by  Miss  Current.  The  wife  of  the  Major  has  come 
this  afternoon,  and  Andrew  Cogglesby,  who  brought  her^ 
chats  with  Lady  Jocelyn,  like  an  old  acquaintance. 

Evan  shakes  the  hands  of  his  relatives.  Who  shall  tunx 
over  the  leaves  of  the  fair  singer's  music-book  ?  The  young 
men  are  in  the  billiard-room :  Drummond  is  engaged  in 
converse  with  a  lovely  person  with  Giorgione  hair,  which 
the  Countess  intensely  admires,  and  asks  the  diplomatist 
whether  he  can  see  a  soup9on  of  red  in  it.  The  diploma^ 
tist's  taste  is  for  dark  beauties :  the  Countess  i^  dark. 

Evan  must  do  duty  by  Rose.  And  now  occurred  a 
phenomenon  in  him.  Instead  of  shunning  her,  as  he  had 
rejoiced  in  doing  after  the  Jbcaata  scene,  ere  she  had 
wounded  him,  he  had  a  curious  desire  to  Qompare  her  with 
the  phantom  that  had  dispossessed  her  in  his  fancy.  ]iJn- 
consciously,  when  he  saw  her,  he  transferred  th€t  shame 
that  devoured  him  from  him  to  her,  and  gazed  coldly  at 
the  face  that  could  twist  to  that  despicable  contortion. 

He  was  in  love,  and  subtle  love  t^I  not  be;s!bamed  and 
smothered.  Love  sits,  we  must  rem^nber,  mostly  in  two 
hearts  at  the  same  time,  and  the  one  that  is  first  stirred  by 
any  of  the  passions  to  wakefulness  may  know  morQ  of  the 
other  than  its  owner.  Why  had  Rose  covered  her  head 
and  shuddered?    Would  the  girl  feel  that  for  a  friend? 
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If  his  pride  suffered,  love  was  not  so  downcast ;  but  to 
avenge  him  for  the  cold  she  had  cast  on  him,  it  could  be 
critical,  and  Evan  made  his  bearing  to  her  a  blank. 

This  somehow  favored  him  with  Rose.  .Sheep's  eyes  are 
a  dainty  dish  for  little  maids,  and  we  know  now  largely 
they  indulge  in  it ;  but  when  they  are  just  a  bit  doubtful 
of  the  quaS&ty  of  the  sheep,  let  the  good  animal  shut  his 
lids  forthwith,  for  a  time.  Had  she  not  been  a  little  un- 
kind to  him  in'  the  morning  ?  She  had  since  tried  to  help 
him,  and  that  had  appeased  her  conscience,  for  in  truth  he 
was  a  good  young  man.  Those  very  words  she  mentally 
pronounced,  while  he  was  thinking,  "  Would  she  feel  it  for 
a  friend  ?"  We  dare  but  guess  at  the  puzzle  young  wo- 
men present  now  and  then,  but  I  should  say  that  Evan 
was  nearer  the  mark,  and  that  the  "good  young  man" 
was  a  sop  she  threw  to  that  within  her  that  wanted  quiet- 
ing, and  was  thereby  passably  quieted.  Perhaps  the  good 
young  man  is  offended  ?  Let  us  assure  him  of  our  disin- 
terested graciousness. 

"  Is  your  friend  coming  ?"  she  asked,  and  to  his  reply 
said,  "  Pm  glad ;"  and  pitched  upon  a  new  song — one  that, 
by  hazard,  did  not  demand  his  attentions,  and  he  surveyed 
the  company  to  find  a  vacant  seat  with  a  neighbor.  Juley 
Bonner  was  curled  up  on  the  sofa,  looking  like  a  damsel 
who  has  lost  the  third  volume  of  an  exciting  novel,  and  is 
divining  the  climax.  He  chose  to  avoid  Miss  Bonner. 
Drummond  was  leaving  the  side  of  the  Giorgione  lady. 
Evan  passed  leisurely,  and  Drummond  said : 

"  You  know  Mrs.  Evremonde  ?   Let  me  introduce  you.'* 

He  was  soon  in  conversation  with  the  glorious-haired 
dame. 

"  Excellently  done,  my  brother !"  thinks  the  Countess  de 
Saldar. 

Kose  sees  the  matter  coolly.  What  is  it  to  her  ?  But 
she  has  finished  with  song.  Jenny  takes  her  place  at  the 
piano ;  and,  as  Rose  does  not  care  for  instrumental  music, 
she  naturally  talks  and  laughs  with  Drummond,  and  Jenny 
does  not  altogether  like  it,  even  though  she  is  not  playing 
to  the  ear  of  William  Harvey,  for  whom  billiards  have 
such  attractions ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  performance 
Rose  is  quiet  enough,  and  the  Countess  observes  her  sit- 
ting alone,  pulling  the  petals  of  a  flower  in  her  lap,  on 
which  her  eyes  are  fixed.    Is  the  doe  wounded?    The 
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damsel  of  the  disinterested  graciousness  is  assuredly  rest- 
less. She  starts  up  and  goes  out  upon  the  balcony  to 
breathe  the  night  air,  mayhap  regard  the  moon,  and  no 
one  follows  her.. 

Had  Kose  been  guiltless  of  offense,  Evan  might  have  left 
Beckley  Court  the  next  day,  to  cherish  his  outraged  self- 
love.  Love  of  woman  is  strongly  distinguished  from  pure 
egotism  when  it  has  got  a  wound ;  for  it  will  not  go  into 
a  comer  complaining,  it  will  fight  its  duel  on  the  field  or 
die.  Did  the  young  lady  know  his  origin,  and  scorn  him  ? 
He  resolved  to  stay  and  teach  her  that  the  presumption 
she  had  imputed  to  him  was  her  own  mistake.  And  from 
this  Evan  graduated  naturally  enough  the  finer  stages  of 
self-deception  downward. 

A  lover  must  have  his  delusions,  just  as  a  man  must  have 
a  skin.  But  here  was  another  singular  change  in  Evan. 
After  his  ale-prompted  speech  in  Fallowfield,  he  was  nerved 
to  face  the  truth  m  the  eyes  of  all  save  Kose.  Now  that 
the  truth  had  enmeshed  his  beloved,  he  turned  to  battle 
with  it ;  he  was  prepared  to  deny  it  at  any  moment ;  his 
burned  flesh  was  as  sensitive  as  the  Countess's.  Let  Rose 
accuse  him,  and  he  would  say,  "  This  is  true,  Miss  Jocelyn 
— what  then  ?"  and  behold  Rose  confused  and  dumb  I  Let 
not  another^dare  suspect  it.  For  the  fire  that  had  scorched 
him  was  in  some  sort  healing,  though  horribly  painful ;  but 
contact  with  the  general  air  was  not  to  be  endured — was 
death !  This,  I  believe,  is  common  in  cases  of  injury  by 
fire.  4 

So  it  befell  that  Evan,  meeting  Rose  the  next  morning, 
was  playfully  asked  by  her  what  choice  he  had  pade  be- 
tween the  white  and  the  red ;  and  he,  dropping  on  her  the 
shallow  eyes  of  a  conventional  smile,  replied  that,  unable 
to  decide  and  form  a  choice,  he  had  thrown  both  away ;  at 
which  Miss  Jocelyn  gave  him  a  look  in  the  centre  of  his 
brows,  let  her  head  slightly  droop,  and  walked  off. 

''  She  can  look  serious  as  well  as  grimace,"  was  all  that 
Evan  allowed  himself  to  think,  and  he  strolled  out  on  the 
lawn  with  the  careless  serenity  of  lovers  when  they  fancy 
themselves  heart-free. 

Rose,  whipping  the  piano  in  the  drawing-room,  could 
see  him  go  to  sit  by  Mrs.  Evremonde,  till  they  were  joined 
by  Drummond,  when  he  left  her  and  walked  with  Harry, 
and  apparently  shadowed  that  young  gentleman's  unreflect- 
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.ire  face ;  after  which  Harry  was  drawn  away  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  that  dark  star,  the  Coantess  de  Saldar,  whom 
Rose  was  beginning  to  detest.  Jenny  glided  by  William 
Harvey's  side,  far  off.  Rose,  the  young  Queen  of  Friend- 
ship, was  left  deserted  on  her  music-stool  for  a  throne,  and 
when  she  celled  to  hammer  the  notes  she  was  insulted  by 
a  voice  that  cried  from  below :  "  Go  on.  Rose,  it's  nice  to 
hear  you  in  the  sun,"  causing  her  to  close  her  performances 
and  the  instrument  vigorously.  ' 

Rose  was  much  behind  her  age :  she  could  not  tell  what 
was  the  matter  with  her.    In  these  little  torments  young 

Eeople  have  to  pass  through  they  gain  a  rapid  maturity, 
let  a  girl  talk  with  her  own  heart  an  hour,  and  she  is  al- 
most a  woman.  Rose  came  down  stairs  dressed  for  riding. 
Laxley  was  doing  her  the  service  of  smoking  one  of  her 
rose-trees.  Evan  stood  disengaged,  prepared  for  her  sum- 
mons. She  did  not  notice  him,  but  beckoned  to  Laxley 
drooping  ^ver  a  bud,  while  the  curled  smoke  floated  from 
his  lips. 

"The  very  gracefuUest  of  chimney-pots — is  he  not?" 
says  the  Countess  to  Harry,  whose  immense  guffaw  fails 
not  to  apprise  Laxley  that  something  has  been  said  of  him, 
and  he  steps  toward  Rose  red  and  angry,  for  in  his  dim 
state  of  consciousness  absence  of  the  power  of  retort  is  the 
prominent  feature,  and  when  any  thing  is  said  of  him  all 
he  can  do  is  silently  to  resent  it.  Probably  this  explains 
his  conduct  to  Evan.  Some  youths  have  an  acute  memory 
for  things  that  have  shut  their  mouths. 

"  Come  for  a  ride,  Ferdinand  ?"  said  Rose,  jauntily. 

"  Don't  mean  to  say  you're  going  alone  ?"  he  answered. 

"  Of  course  I  am." 

"  Oh  1 1  thought—" 

"  Don't  think,  please,  Ferdinand  \  you're  nicer  when  you 
don't." 

Rose  marched  on  to  the  lawn,  not  glancing  at  Evan, 
whom  she  approached. 

"Do  you  snub  every  body  in  that  way?"  said  Laxley. 

"I  tell  them  my  ideas,"  Rose  coolly  replied. 

The  Countess  observed  to  Harry  that  his  dear  friend 
Mr.  Laxley  appeared,  by  the  cast  of  his  face,  to  be  biting  a 
sour  apple. 

"Grapes,  you  mean?"  laughed  Harry.  "Never  mind! 
she'll  bite  at  him  when  he  comes  in  for  the  title." 
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"Any  thing  crude  will  do,"  rejoined  the  Conntess.^ 
"  Why  are  you  not  courting  Mrs.  Evremonde,  naughty 
Don  ?" 

"  Oh !  she's  occupied  —  castle  's  in  possession.  Be- 
sides—  !'*  and  Harry  tried  hard  to  look  sly. 

"iDome,  and  tell  me  about  her,"  said  the  Countess. 

Kose,  Laxley,  and  Evan  were  standing  close  together. 

"You  really  are  going  alone,  Rose?"  said  Laxley. 

"Didn't  I  say  so? — unless  y<m  wish  to  join  us?"  She 
turned  upon  Evan. 

"  I  am  at  your  disposal,"  said  Evan. 

Rose  nodded  briefly. 

"  I  think  I'U  smoke  the  trees,"  said  Laxley,  impercepti- 
bly huffing. 

"  You  won't  come,  Ferdinand  ?" 

"  I  only  (Jffered  to  fill  up  the  gap.  One  does  as  well  as 
another." 

Rose  flicked  her  whip,  and  then  declared  she  jtvould  not 
ride  at  all,  and,  gathering  up  her  skirts,  hurried  back  to 
the  house. 

As  Laxley  was  turning  away,  Evan  stood  before  him, 
and  spoke  sharply : 

"  Which  of  us  two  is  to  leave  this  house  ?" 

Laxley  threw  up  his  head,  and  let  his  eyes  descend  on 
Evan.  "Don't  understand,"  he  observed,  removing  his 
cigar,  and  swinging  round  carelessly. 

"  I'll  assist  your  intelligence,"  said  Evan.  "  You  must 
go,  or  I  will :  if  I  go,  I  wiU  wait  for  you." 

"Wait  for  me?" 

"Which  implies  that  I  intend  to  call  you  to  account 
for  your  very  silly  conduct,  and  that  you  shall  not  es- 
cape it." 

Laxley  vented  an  impatient  exclamation,  and  seeming  to 
command  a  fit  of  anger  by  an  effort  of  common  sense,  mut- 
tered some  words,  among  which  Evan  heard, "  Appeal  to  a 
magistrate ;"  and  catching  at  the  clew,  a  cloud  came  over 
his  reason. 

"  You  will  appeal  to  a  magistrate  if  a  man  beneath  your 
own  rank  horsewhips  you?  You  will  be  famous,  Mr. 
Laxley !  But  remember,  I  give  you  a  chance  of  saving 
your  reputation  by  offering  you  first  the  weapons  of  gen- 
tlemen." 

"  Of  gentlemen  1"  returned  Laxley,  who,  in  spite  of  the 
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passion  arising  within  him,  could  not  forbear  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  old  advantage. 

"  And,"  continued  Evan,  "  I  will  do  this  for  the  sake  of 
the  honor  of  your  family.  I  will  speak  to  the  Duke  and 
two  or  three  others  here  to  get  them  to  bring  you  to  a 
sense  of  what  is  due  to  your  name,  before  I  proceed  to  ul- 
terior measures.'' 

Laxley's  eyes  grew  heavy  with  blood.  The  sarcasm 
was  just  on  a  level  with  his  wits,  but  above  his  poor  ef- 
forts at  a  retort.    - 

"What  gentleman  fights  tailors?"  was  so  very  poor  and 
weakly  uttered,  that  Evan  in  his  rage  could  laugh  at  it ; 
and  the  laughter  convinced  Laxley  that  his  ground  was 
untenable.  He,  of  all  others,  was  in  reality  the  last  to  su&- 
pect  Evan  of  having  spoken  truth  that  night  in  Fallow- 
field;  otherwise  would  he  have  condescended  to  overt 
hostility,  small  jealousies,  and  the  shadows  of  hatred  ? 

"  You  really  would  not  object  to  fight  a  gentleman  ?" 
said  Evan. 

Laxley  flung  down  his  cigar.  "  By  Jove  I  as  a  gentle- 
man you  owe  it  me — ^you  shall  fight  me." 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  Evan.  "  You  require  the  assur- 
ance ?  I  give  it  you.  Now,  will  you  tell  me  what  you 
propose  to  do?" 

A  shout  of  derision  interrupted  the  closing  of  the  pretty 
quarrel.  It  had  been  seen  by  two  or  three  on  the  lawn 
that  a  matter  was  in  hand  between  the  youths.  Drum- 
mond  stood  by,  and  Harry  Jocelyn  pitched  against  them, 
clapping  them  both  on  the  shoulders. 

"  Thought  you'd  be  on  to  each  other  before  the  day  was 
over,  you  pair  of  bantam-cocks !  Welcome  the  peace- 
maker. Out  with  your  paw,  Harrington — Ferdinand,  be 
magnanimous,  my  man." 

Harry  caught  noid  of  their  hands. 

At  this  moment  the  Duke,  holding  Mrs.  Strike  in  con- 
versation, hove  in  sight.  The  impropriety  of  an  open 
squabble  became  evident.  Laxley  saimtered  off,  and  Evan 
went  to  meet  his  sister.  Drummond  returned  laughing  to 
the  side  of  Mrs.  Evremonde,  nearing  whotn,  the  Countess, 
while  one  ear  was  being  filled  by  Harry's  eulogy  of  her 
brother's  recent  handling  of  Laxley,  and  while  her  intense 
gratification  at  the  success  of  her  patient  management  of 
her  most  difficult  subject  made  her  smiles  no  mask,  heard, 
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"  Is  it  not  impossible  to  suppose  such  a  thing  ?"  A  hush 
ensued — the  Countess  passed. 

Harry  continued  the  praises  that  won  him  special  con- 
descension from  the  fascinating  dame : 

"  Harrington's  a  cunning  dog !  he  measures  his  man  be- 
fore he  comes  to  close  quarters.     He — " 

"  What  English  you  talk!  *  Measures  his  man  I' "  inter- 
posed the  Countess,  in  a  short-breathed  whisper.  Before 
she  spoke  she  had  caught  an  inexplicable  humorous  gleam 
traveling  over  Drummond's  features — at  which  her  star 
reddened  and  beamed  ominously  on  her.  She  had.  seen 
something  like  it  once  or  twice  in  company — she  had 
thought  it  habitual  with  him :  now,  and  because  she  could 
not  forget  it,  the  peculiar  look  interpreted  Mrs.  Evre- 
monde's  siinple  words  in  the  Countess's  suspicious  nature. 
She  drew  Harry,  nothing  loth,  from  the  lawn  to  the  park, 
and  paid  him  well  for  what  he  knew  of  the  private  his- 
tories of  Mrs.  Evremonde  and  Drummond  Forth. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Jocelyns,  William  Harvey,  and 
Drummond  met  together  to  consult  about  arranging  the 
dispute ;  and  deputations  went  to  Laxley  and  to  Evan. 
The  former  was  the  least  difficult  to  deal  with.  He  de- 
manded an  apology  for  certain  expressions  that  day;  and 
an  equivalent  to  an  admission  that  Mr.  Harrington  had 
said,  in  Fallowfield,  that  he  was  not  a  gentleman,  in  order 
to  escape  the  consequences.  All  the  Jocelyns  laughed  at 
his  tenacity,  and  "  gentleman"  began  to  be  bandied  about 
in  ridicule  of  the  arrogant  lean-headed  adolescent.  They 
paid  Evan  the  compliment  of  appealing  to  his  common 
sense,  and  Evan  was  now  cool :  for  which  reason  he  re- 
solved that  he  would  have  all  that  his  hot  blood  had  pre- 
cipitated him  to  forfeit  he  knew  how  much  for ;  in  other 
words,  he  insisted  upon  the  value  for  his  lie. 

"I  bear  much  up  to  a  certain  point,"  he  said;  "beyond 
it  I  allow  no  one  to  step." 

It  sounded  well.  Though  Harry  Jocelyn  cried,  "  Oh, 
humbug  I"  he  respected  the  man  who  held  such  cavalier 
principles. 

Drummond  alone  seemed  to  understand  the  case.  He 
said  (and  his  words  were  carried  faithfully  to  the  Countess 
by  her  dog)  :  "Harrington  has  been  compelled  by  Laxley 
to  say  he's  a  gentleman.  He  can't  possibly  retract  it  with- 
out injuring  his  ancestors.     Don't  you  comprehend  bis 
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dilemma?  You  must  get  Ferdinand  to  advance  a  step 
closer." 

Ferdinand  refused;  and  the  men  acknowledged  them- 
selves at  a  dead  lock,  and  had  recourse  to  the  genius* of 
the  women.  Lady  Jocelyn  enjoyed  the  fun,  and  still 
more  the  serious  way  in  which  her  brothers-in-law  regard- 
ed it. 

"This  comes  of  Rose  having  ^'encfe,  Emily,"  said  Mrs. 
Shorne. 

The  Countess  heard  that  Miss  Carrington  added :  "  Peo- 
ple one  knows  nothing  about  I"  and  the  Countess  smiled 
wickedly,  for  she  knew  something  about  Miss  Carrington. 

There  would  have  been  a  dispute  to  arrange  between 
Lady  Jocelyn  and  Mrs.  Shorne  had  not  her  ladyship  been 
so  firmly  established  in  her  phlegmatic  philosophy.  She 
said :  "  Quelle  enfantillage  I  I  dare  say  Rose  was  at  the 
bottom  of  it :  she  can  settle  it  best." 

"  Indeed,  Emily,"  said  Mrs.  Shorne,  "  I  desire  you,  by 
all  possible  means,  to  keep  the  occurrence  secret  from 
Rose.     She  ought  not  to  hear  of  it." 

"  No ;  I  dare  say  she  ought  not,"  returned  Lady  Joce- 
lyn ;  "  but  I  wager  you  she  does.  You  can  teach  her  to 
pretend  not  to,  if  you  like.     Ecce  signum." 

Her  ladyship  pointed  through  the  library  window  at 
Rose,  who  was  walking  with  Laxley,  and  showing  him 
her  pearly  teeth  in  return  for  one  of  his  jokes:  an  ex- 
change so  manifestly  unfair,  that  Lady  Jocelyn's  woman- 
hood, indifferent  as  she  was,  could  not  but  feel  that  Rose 
had  an  object  in  view ;  which  was  true,  for  she  was  flat- 
tering Laxley  into  a  consent  to  meet  Evan  half  way. 

The  ladies  murmured,  and  hummed  of  these  proceedings 
and  of  Rose's  familiarity  with  Mr.  Harrington ;  and  the 
Countess,  in  trepidation,  took  Evan  to  herself  and  spoke  to 
him  seriously — a  thing  she  had  not  done  since  her  resi- 
dence in  Beckley.  She  let  him  see  that  he  must  be  on  a 
friendly  footing  with  every  body  in  the  house,  or  go: 
which"  latter  alternative  Evan  told  her  he  had  decided  on. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Countess,  "  and  then  you  give  people 
full  warrant  to  say  it  was  jealousy  drove  you  hence ;  and 
you  do  but  extinguish  yourself  to  implicate  dear  Rose. 
In  love,  Evan,  when  you  run  away,  you  donH  live  to  fight 
another  day." 

She  was  conunanded  not  to  speak  of  love. 
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"Whatever  it  may  be,  my  dear,'*  said  the  Countess, 
"  Mr.  Laxley  has  used  you  ill.  It  may  be  that  you  put 
yourself  at  his  feet ;"  and  his  sister  looked  at  him,  sighing 
a  great  sigh.  She  had,  with  violence,  stayed  her  mouth 
concerning  what  she  knew  of  the  Fallowfield  business, 
dreading  to  alarm  Evan's  sensitiveness ;  but  she  could  not 
avoid  ^ving  him  a  little  slap.  It  was  only  to  make  him 
remember  by  the  smart  that  he  must  always  suffer  when 
he  would  not  be  guided  by  her. 

Evan  professed  to  the  Jocelyns  that  he  was  willing  to 
apologize  to  Laxley  for  certain  expressions — determining 
to  leave  the  tiouse  when  he  had  done  it.  The  Countess 
heard  and  nodded.  The  young  men,  sounded  on  both 
sides,  were  accordingly  lured  to  the  billiard-room  and 
pushed  together :  and  when  he  had  succeeded  in  thrusting 
the  idea  of  Rose  from  the  dispute,  it  did  seem  such  folly 
to  Evan's  common  sense  that  he  spoke  with  pleasant  bon- 
homie about  it,  saying,  as  he  shook  Laxley's  hand,  *'Is 
this  my  certificate  of  admission  into  your  ranks  ?" 

Laxley  thought  it  sufficient  to  reply  that  he  was  quite 
satisfied ;  which,  considering  the  occasion,  and  his  position 
in  life,  was  equal  to  a  repartee. 

Then  Evan,  to  wind  up  the  affair  good-humoredly,  sjud : 

"  It  would  be  better  if  gentlemen  were  to  combine  to 
put  an  end  to  the  blackguards,  I  fancy.  They're  not  too 
many  for  them  to  begin  killing  each  other  yet ;"  and  Sey- 
mour Jocelyn,  for  the  sake  of  conviviality,  said:  "Gad,  a 
good  idea !"  and  Harry  called  Evan  a  trump ;  and  Laxley, 
who  had  even  less  relish  for  commerce  in  ideas  than  in 
cloths,  began  to  whistle  and  look  distressfully  easy. 

It  will  not  be  thought  that  the  Countess  intended  to  per- 
mit her  brother's  departure.  To  have  toiled,  and  yet  more, 
to  have  lied  and  fretted  her  conscience  for  nothing,  was  as 
little  her  principle,  as  to  quit  the  field  of  action  till  she  is 
forcibly  driven  from  it  is  that  of  any  woman. 

"Going,  my  dear?"  she  said,  coolly.  "To-morrow? 
Oh  I  very  well.  You  are  the  judge.  And  this  creature — 
the  insolvent  to  the  apple-woman,  who  is  coming,-  whom 
you  wotUd  push  here — ^will  expose  us,  without  a  soul  to 
guide  his  conduct,  for  I  shall  not  remain.  And  Carry 
will  not  remain.  Carry —  I"  The  Countess  gave  a  semi- 
sob—"  Carry  must  return  to  her  bnUe^^ — ^meaning  the  gal- 
lant Marine,  her  possessor. 
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And  the  Countess,  knowing  that  Evan  loved  his  sister 
Caroline,  incidentally  related  to  him  an  episode  in  the  do- 
mestic life  of  Major  and  Mrs.  Strike. 

"  Greatly  redounding  to  the  credit  of  the  noble  martinet 
for  the  discipline  he  upholds,"  the  Countess  said,  smiling 
at  the  stunned  youth. 

"  I  would  advise  you  to  give  her  time  to  recover  from 
one  bruise,"  she  added.     "  You  will  do  as  it  pleases  you." 

Evan  was  sent  rushing  from  the  Countess  to  Caroline, 
with  whom  the  Countess  was  content  to  leave  him. 

The  young  man  was  daintily  managed.  Caroline  asked 
him  to  stay,  as  she  did  not  see  him  oflen,  and  (she  brought 
it  in  at  the  close)  her  home  was  not  very  happy.  She  did 
not  entreat  him,  but  looking  resigned,  her  lovely  face  con- 
jured up  the  Major  to  Evan,  and  he  thought,  ^'  Can  I  drive 
her  back  to  him  ?" 

Andrew,  too,  threw  out  genial  hints  about  the  brewery. 
Old  Tom  intended  to  retire,  he  said,  and  then  they  would 
see  what  they  would  see !  He  silenced  every  word  about 
Lymport ;  called  him  a  brewer  already ;  and  made  absurd 
jokes,  that  were  nevertheless  serviceable  stuff  to  the  Count- 
ess, who  deplored  to  this  one  and  to  that  the  chance  ex- 
isting that  Evan  might,  by  the  urgent  solicitations  of  his 
brother-in-law,  give  up  diplomacy  and  its  honors  for  a 
brewery  and  lucre  I 

Of  course  Evan  knew  that  he  was  managed.  The  mem- 
oirs of  a  managed  man  have  yet  to  be  written ;  but  if  he 
be  honest  he  will  tell  you  that  he  knew  it  all  the  time.  He 
longed  for  the  sugar-plum;  he  knew  it  was  naughty  to 
take  it :  he  dared  not  for  fear  of  the  devil,  and  he  shut  his 
eyes  while  somebody  else  popped  it  into  his  mouth  and 
assumed  his  responsibility.  Bemg  nuin-driveu  or  chicaned 
is  different  from  being  managed.  Being  managed  implies 
being  led  the  way  this  other  person  thinks  you  should  go — 
altogether  for  your  own  benefit,  mind:  you  are  to  see 
with  her  eyes,  that  you  may  not  disappoint  your  own  appe- 
tites ;  which  does  not  hurt  the  flesh,  certainly,  but  does 
damage  the  conscience ;  and  from  the  moment  you  have 
once  succumbed,  that  function  ceases  to  perform  its  office 
of  moral  strainer  so  well. 

After  all,  was  he  not  happier  when  he  wrote  himself 
tailor  than  when  he  declared  nimself  gentleman  ? 

So  he  thought,  till  Rose,  wishing  Mm  ^'  Grood-night"  on 
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the  balcony,  and  abandoning  her  hand  with  a  steady  sweet 
voice  and  gaze,  said :  "  How  generous  of  you  to  forgive  my 
friend,  dear  Evan !"  And  tjie  ravishing  little  glimpse  of 
womanly  softness  in  her  set  his  heart  beating;  ana  if  he 
thought  at  all,  it  was  that  he  would  have  sacrificed  body 
and  soul  for  her. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

SECOND  DISPATCH   OF  THE   COTTNTESS. 

We  do  not  advance  very  far  in  this  second  dispatch,  and 
it  will  be  found  chiefly  serviceable  for  the  indications  it  af- 
fords of  our  General's  skill  in  mining,  and  addiction  to  that 
branch  of  military  science.  For  the  moment  I  must  beg 
that  a  little  indulgence  will  be  granted  toward  her. 

"Purely  business.  Great  haste.  Something  has  hap- 
pened. An  event?  I  know  not;  but  events  may  flow 
from  it. 

"A  lady  is  here  who  has  run  away  frpm  the  conjugal 
abode,  and  Lady  Jocelyn  shelters  her,  and  is  hospitable  to 
another^  who  is  more  concerned  in  this  lady's  sad  fate  than 
he  should  be.  This  may  be  morals^  my  dear ;  but  please 
do  not  talk  of  Portugal  now*  A  fine-ish  woman  with  a 
great  deal  of  hair,  worn  as  if  her  maid  had  given  it  one 
comb  straight  down  and  then  rolled  it  up  in  a  hurry  round 
one  finger.  Malice  would  say  carrots.  It  is  called  gold. 
Mr.  Forth  is  in  a  glass  house,  and  is  wrong  to  cast  his 
sneers  at  perfectly  inoffensive  people. 

"  Perfectly  impossible  we  can  remain  at  Beckley  Court 
together — ^if  not  dangerous.  Any  means  that  Providence 
may  designate  I  would  employ.  It  will  be  like  exorcising 
a  demon.  Always  excusable.  I  only  ask  a  little  more  time 
for  stupid  Evan.  He  might  have  little  Bonner  now.  / 
should  not  object ;  but  her  family  is  not  so  good. 

"  Now  do  attend.  At  once  obtain  a  copy  of  Strike's 
Company  people.  You  understand — prospectuses.  Tell 
me  instantly  if  the  Captain  Evremonde  in  it  is  Captain 
Lawson  Evremonde.  Pump  Strike.  Excuse  vulgar  words. 
Whether  he  is  not  Lord  Laxley's  half-hrother.  Strike  shaJd 
be  of  use  to  us.    Whether  he  is  not  mad.    Captain  E -'s 
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address.  Oh !  when  I  think  of  Strike — ^brute !  and  poor 
beautiful  uncomplaining  Carry  and  her  shoulder !  ButMet 
us  indeed  most  fervently  hope  that  his  Grace  may  be  balm 
to  it.  We  must  not  pray  for  vengeance.  It  is  sinful. 
Providence  will  inflict  that.  Always  hnow  that  Provi- 
dence is  quite  sure  to.    It  comforts  exceedingly ! 

"  Oh  that  Strike  were  altogether  in  the  past  tense !  No 
knowing  what  the  Duke  might  do — a  widower  and  com- 
pletely subjugated.  It  makes  my  bosom  bound.  The  man 
tempts  m^  to  the  wickedest  Frenchy  ideas.    There  I 

**  We  progress  with  dear  venerable  Mrs.  Bonner.  Truly 
pious— interested  in  your  Louisa.  She  dreads  that  my 
husband  will  try  to  convert  me  to  his  creed.  I  can  but 
weep  and  say — never ! 

"I  need  not  say  I  have- my  circle.  To  hear  this  ridicu- 
lous boy  Harry  Jocelyn  grunt  under  my  nose  when  he 
has  led  me  unsuspectingly  away  from  company — ^Harriet  1 
dearest !  He  thinks  it  a  sigh !  But  there  is  no  time  for 
laughing. 

"  My  maxim  in  any  house  is,  never  to  despise  the  good 
opinion  of  the  nonentities.  They  are  the  majority.  I 
tnink  they  all  look  up  to  me.  But  then,  of  course,  you 
must  fix  that  by  seducing  the  stars.  My  diplomatist  prais- 
es my  abilities — Sir  John  Loring  my  style ;  the  rest  follow 
and  I  do  not  withhold  my  smiles,  and  they  are  happy ;  and 
I  should  be  but  that  for  ungrateful  Evan's  sake  I  sacrificed 
my  peace  by  binding  myself  to  a  dreadful  sort  of  half -story. 
I  know  I  did  not  quite  say  it.  It  seems  as  if  Sir  A.'s  ghost 
were  going  to  haunt  me.  And  then  I  have  the  most  dread- 
ful fears  that  what  I  have  done  has  disturbed  him  in  the 
other  world.  Can  it  be  so?  It  is  not  money  or  estates 
we  took  at  all,  dearest !  And  these  excellent  young  cu- 
rates— I  almost  wish  it  was  Protestant  to  speak  a  word 
behind  a  board  to  them  and  imbibe  comfort.  For  after  all 
it  is  nothing ;  and  a  word  even  from  this  poor  thin  mopy 
Mr.  Parsley  might  be  relief  to  a  poor  soul  in  trouble.  Cathr 
olics  tell  you  that  what  you  do  in  a  good  cause  is  redeem- 
able if  not  exactly  right.  And  you  know  the  Catholic  is 
the  oldest  religion  of  the  two.  I  would  listen  to  St.  Pe- . 
ter,  stanch  Protestant  as  I  am,  in  preference  to  Kmg  Hen- 
ry the  Eighth.  Though  as  a  woman  I  bear  him  no  rancor, 
for  his  wives  were  fools,  point  blank.  No  man  was  ever 
so  manageable.    My  diplomatist  is  getting  liker  and  liker 
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to  him  every  day.  Leaner,  of  course,  and  does  not  habitu- 
ally straddle.  Whiskers  and  morcUsy  I  mean.  We  must 
be  silent  before  our  prudish  sister.  Not  a  prude  ?  We 
talk  diplomacy,  dearest.  He  complains  of  the  exclusive- 
ness  of  the  port  of  Oporto,  and  would  have  strict  alliance 
between  Portugal  and  England,  with  mutual  privileges.  I 
wish  the  alliance,  and  think  it  better  to  maintain  the  exclu- 
siveness.     Very  trifling ;  but  what  is  life ! 

"Adieu!  One  word  to  leave  you  laughing.  Imagine 
her  situation !  This  stupid  Miss  Carrington  has.  offended 
me.  She  has  tried  to  pump  Conning,  who  I  do  not  doubt 
gave  her  as  much  as  I  chose  she  should  have  in  her  weU, 
Sut  the  quandary  of  the  wretched  creature  I  She  takes 
Conning  into  her  confidence — a  horrible  malady  just  cov- 
ered by  high-neck  dress !    Skin !  and  impossible  that  she 

can  tell  her  engaged — who  is — ^guess — ^Mr.  George  Up ! 

Her  name  is  Louisa  Carrington.  There  was  a  Louisa  Har- 
rington once.  Similarity  of  names,  perhaps.  Of  course  I 
could  not  let  him  come  to  the  house;  and  of  course^Misa 
C.  is  in  a  state  of  wonderment  and  bad  passions,  I  fear. 
I  went  straight  to  Lady  Roseley,  my  dear.  There  was 
nothing  else  for  it  but  to  go  and  speak.  She  is  truly  a  no- 
ble woman — serves  us  in  every  way.  As  she  should ! — 
much  affected  by  sight  of  Evan,  and  keeps  aloof  from  Beck- 
ley  Court.  The  finger  of  Providence  is  in  all.  Adieu  I 
but  do  pray  think  of  Miss  Carrington!  It  was  foolish  of 
her  to  offend  me.  Drives  and  walks — ^the  Duke  attentive. 
Description  of  him  when  I  embrace  you.  I  give  amiable 
Sir  Franks  Portuguese  dishes.  Ah !  my  dear,  if  we  had 
none  but  men  to  contend  against,  and  only  women  for  our 
tools !     But  this  is  asking  for  the  world,  and  nothing  less. 

"  Open  again,"  she  pursues.  "  Dear  Carry  just  come  in. 
There  are/ame«,  I  think,  where  there  are  dukes !  Where 
could  it  have  come  from  ?  Could  any  human  being  have 
sent  messengers  post  to  London,  ordered,  and  had  it  dis- 
patched here  within  this  short  time?  You  shall  not  be 
mystified  I  I  do  not  think  I  even  hinted;  but  the  after- 
noon walk  I  had  with  his  Grace,  on  the  first  day  of  his  ar- 
rival, I  did  shadow  it  very  delicately  how  much  it  was  to 
be  feared  our  poor  Carry  could  not,  that  she  dared  not, 
betray  her  liege  lord  in  an  evening  dress.  Nothing  more, 
upon  my  veracity  I  And  Carry  has  this  moment  received 
the  most  beautiful  green  box,  containing  two  of  the  most 
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heavenly  old  lace  shawls  that  yon  ever  beheld.  We  divine 
it  is  to  hide  poor  Carry's  matrimonial  blue  mark  I  We 
know  nothing.  Will  you  imagine  Carry  is  for  not  accept- 
ing it  I  Priority  of  birth  does  not  imply  superior  wits, 
dear — ^no  allusion  to  you,  I  have  undertaken  all.  Arch 
looka^  but  nothing  pointed.  His  Grace  will  understand 
the  exquisite  expression  of  feminine  gratitude.  It  is  so 
sweet  to  deal  with  true  nobility.  Carry  has  only  to  look 
as  she  always  does.  One  sees  Strike  sitting  on  her.  Her 
very  pliabiUty  has  rescued  her  from,  being  utterly  squashed 
long  ere  this!  The  man  makes  one  vulgar.  It  would 
have  been  not  the  slightest  use  asking  me  to  be  a  Chris* 
tian  had  I  wedded  Strike.  But  think  of  the  fairy  presents! 
It  has  determined  me  not  to  be  expelled  by  Mr.  Forth — 
quite.  Tell  Silva  he  is  not  forgotten.  But,  my  dear,  be* 
tween  us  cUone^  men  are  so  selfish,  that  it  is  too  evident 
they  do  not  care  for  private  conversations  to  turn  upon  a 
lady's  husband :  not  to  be  risked  only  now  and  ^hen. 

''I  hear  that  the  young  ladies  and  the  young  gentlemen 
have  been  out  riding  a  race.  The  poor  little  Bonner  girl 
can  not  ride,  and  she  says  fo  Carry  that  Rose  wishes  to 
break  our  brother's  neck.  The  child  hardly  wishes  that,  but 
she  is  feelingless.  KEvan  could  care  for  Miss  Bonner,  he 
might  have  B.  C. !  Oh,  it  is  not  so  very  long  a  shot,  my 
dear  I  I  am  #ki  the  spot,  remember.  Old  Mrs.  Bonner  is 
a  most  just-minded  spirit.  Juliana  is  a  cripple,  and  her 
grandmother, wishes  to  be  sure  that  when  she  departs  to 
her  Lord  the  poor  cripple  may  not  be  chased  from  this 
home  of  hers.  Rose  can  not  calculate — ^Harry  is  in  dis- 
grace— there  is  really  no  knowing.  This  is  how  I  have 
reckoned:  £10,000  extra  to  Rose;  perhaps  £1000,  or  no- 
thing to  H. ;  all  the  rest  of  ready  money — a  large  sum — 
no  use  guessing — ^to  Lady  Jocelyn ;  and  B.  C.  to  little  ^on-. 
ner — ^it  is  worth  £40,000.  Then  she  sells,  or  stops — ^per- 
manent resident.  It  might  be  so  soon,  for  JTcan  see  worthy 
Mrs.  Bonner  to  be  breaking  visibly.  But  young  men  will 
not  see  with  wiser  eyes  than  their  own.  Here  is  Evan 
risking  his  neck  for  an  indifferent — ^there's  some  word  for 
*not  soft.'  Li  short,  Rose  is  the  cold-blooded  novice^  as  I 
have  always  said,  the  most  selfish  of  the  creatures  on  two 
legs. 

"  Adieu !  Would  you  have  dreamed  that  Major  Night- 
mare's  ffcUiantry  to  his  wife  would  have  called  forth  a  gal* 
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lantrj  so  truly  touching  and  delicate  ?  Can  you  not  see 
Providence  there  ?    Out  of  evil — ^the  Catholics  again  I 

"  Address.  If  Lord  Lax — 's  half-brother.  If  wrong  in 
noddle.  This  I  know  you  will  attend  to  scrupulously.  Ri- 
diculous words  are  sometimes  the  most  expressive.  Once 
more,  may  Heaven  bless  you  all!  I  thought  of  you  in 
church  last  Sunday. 

"  I  may  tell  you  this :  young  Mr.  Laxley  is  here.  He — 
but  it  was  Evan's  utter  madness  was  the  cause,  and  I  have 
not  ventured  a  word  to  him.  He  compelled  Evan  to  as- 
sert his  rank,  and  Mr.  Forth's  face  has  been  one  concen- 
trated sneer  since  then.  He  must  know  the  origin  of  the 
Cogglesbys,  or  something.  Now  you  will  understand  the 
importance.  I  can  not  be  more  explicit.  Only  the  man 
must  goP 

"P.S.-^I  have  just  ascertained  that  Lady  Jocelyn  is 
quite  familiar  with  Andrew's  origin  I  She  must  think  my 
poor  Harriet  an  eccentric  woman.  Of  course  I  have  not 
pretended  to  rank  here,  merely  gentry.  It  is  gentry  in  re- 
ality, for  had  poor  papa  been  legitimized^  he  would  have 
been  a  nobleman.  You  know  that ;  and  between  the  two 
we  may  certainly  claim  gentry.  I  twiddle  your  little  good 
Andrew  to  assert  it  for  us  twenty  times  a  day.  Of  all  the 
dear  Httle  manageable  men!  It  does  you  infinite  credit 
that  you  respect  him  as  you  do.  What  would  have  be- 
come of  me  I  do  not  know." 

"P.S. — ^I  said  two  shawls — ^a  black  and  a  white.  The 
black  not  so  costly — ^very  well.  And  so  delicate  of  him  to 
think  of  the  mourning  I  But  the  white,  my  dear,  must  be 
family — must !  Old  English  point.  Exquisitely  chaste. 
So  different  from  that  Brussels  poor  Andrew  surprised  you 
with.  I  know  it  cost  money,  but  this  is  a  question  of  taste. 
The.Duke  reconciles  me  to  England  and  all  my  troubles ! 
He  is  more  like  poor  papa  than  any  one  of  the  men  I  have 
yet  seen.    The  perfect  gentleman !" 

Admire  the  concluding  stroke.  The  Countess  calls  this 
letter  a  purely  business  communication.  Commercial  men 
might  hardly  think  so;  but  perhaps  ladies  wiU  perceive  it. 
She  rambles  concentrically,  if  I  may  so  expound  her.  FuU 
of  luxurious  enjoyment  of  her  position,  her  mind  is  active; 
and  you  see  her  at  one  moment  marking  a  plot ;  the  next, 
with  a  light  exclamation,  appeasing  her  conscience,  proud 
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that  she  has  one ;  again  she  calls  up  rival  forms  of  faitli, 
that  she  may  show  the  Protestant  its  little  shortcomings, 
and  that  it  is  slightly  in  debt  to  her  (like  Providence)  for 
her  constancy,  notwithstanding.  The  Protestant,  you  see, 
does  not  confess,  and  she  has  to  absolve  herself,  and  must 
be  doing  it  internally  while  she  is  directing  outer  matters. 
Hence  her  slap  at  King  Henry  VUI.  In  fact,  there  is 
much  more  business  in  this  letter  than  I  dare  to  indicate ; 
but'  as  it  is  both  impertinent  and  unpopular  to  dive  for  any 
length  of  time  beneath  the  surface  (especially  when  there 
are  few  p^rls  to  show  for  it),  we  will  discontinue  our  ex- 
amination. 

The  Countess,  when  she  had  dropped  the  letter  in  the 
bag,  returned  to  her  chamber,  and  deputed  Dorothy  Lo- 
ring,  whom  she  met  on  the  stairs,  to  run  and  request  Rose 
to  lend  her  her  album  to  beguile  the  afternoon  with ;  and 
Dorothy  dances  to  Rose,  saying,  "  The  Countess  de  Lispy- 
Lispy  would  be  delighted  to  look  at  your  album  all  the  aft- 
ernoon." ^ 

"  Oh,  what  a  woman  that  is !"  says  Rose.  "  The  Count- 
ess de  Lazy-Lazy,  I  think." 

The  Countess,  had  she  been  listening,  would  have  cared 
little  for  accusations  on  that  head.  Idlesse  was  fashiona- 
ble :  exquisite  languors  were  a  sign  of  breeding ;  and  she 
always  had  an  idea  that  she  looked  more  interesting  at 
dinner  after  reclining  on  a  couch  the  whole  of  the  after- 
noon. The  great  Mel  and  his  mate  had  given  her  robust 
health,  and  she  was  able  to  play  the  high-bom  invalid 
without  damage  to  her  constitution.  Any  thing  amused 
her ;  Rose's  album  even,  and  the  compositions  of  W.  H., 
E.  H.,  D.  F.,  and  F.  L.  The  initials  F.  L.  were  diminu- 
tive, and  not  unlike  her  own  hand,  she  thought.  They 
were^appended  to  a  piece  of  facetiousness  that  would  not 
have  disgraced  the  abilities  of  Mr.  John  Raikes ;  but  we 
know  that  very  stiff  young  gentlemen  betray  monkey- 
minds  when  sweet  young  ladies  compel  them  to  disport. 
On  the  whole,  it  was  not  a  lazy  afternoon  that  the  Count- 
ess passed,  and  it  was  not  against  her  wish  that  others 
should  think  it  was. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

BBEAK-NECK    LEAP. 

The  August  sun  was  in  mid-sky,  when  a  troop  of  ladies 
and  cavaliers  issued  from  the  gates  of  Beckley  Court,  and 
winding  through  the  hop-gardens,  emerged  on  the  culti- 
vated slopes  bordering  the  downs.  Foremost,  on  her  gray 
cob,  was  Rose,  having  on  her  right  her  uncle  Seymour,  and 
on  her  left  Ferdinand  Laxley.  Behind  came  Mrs.  Evre- 
monde,  .flanked  by  Drummond  and  Evan.  Then  followed 
Jenny  Graine,  supported  by  Harry  and  William  Harvey. 
In  the  rear  came  an  open  carriage,  in  which  Miss  Carring- 
ton  and  the  Countess  de  Saldar  were  borne,  attended  by 
Lady  Jocelyn  and  Andrew  Cogglesby  on  horseback.  The 
expedition  had  for  its  object  the  selection  of  a  run  of 
ground  for  an  amateur  steeple-chase:  the  idea  of  which 
had  sprung  from  Laxley's  boasts  of  his  horsemanship :  and 
Rose,  quick  as  fire,  had  backed  herself,  and  I)rummond, 
and  Evan,  to  beat  him.  The  mention  of  the  latter  was 
quite  enough  for  Laxley. 

"  If  he  follows  me,  let  him  take  care  of  his  neck,"  said 
that  youth. 

"Why,  Ferdinand,  he  can  beat  you  in  any  thing!"  ex- 
claimed Rose,  imprudently. 

But  the  truth  was,  she  was  now  more  restless  than  ever. 
She  was  not  distant  with  Evan,  but  she  had  a  feverish 
manner,  and  seemed  to  thirst  to  make  him  show  his  quali- 
ties, and  excel,  and  shine.  Billiards,  or  jumping,  or  clas- 
sical acquirements,  it  mattered  not — ^Evan  must  come  first. 
He  had  crossed  the  foils  with  Laxley,  and  disanned  him; 
for  Mel  his  father  had  had  him  well  set  up  for  a  military 
career.  Rose  made  a  noise  about  the  encounter,  and  Lax- 
ley was  eager  for  his  opportunity,  which  he  saw  in  the 
proposed  mad  gallop. 

Now  Mr.  George  XJploft,  who  usually  rode  in  buckskiiK^, 
whether  he  was  after  the  fox  or  fresh  air,  was  out  on  this 
particular  morning ;  and  it  happened  that  as  the  cavalcade 
wound  beneath  the  down,  Mr.  George  trotted  along  the 
ridge.  He  was  a  fat-faced,  rotund  young  squire — a  bully 
where  he  might  be,  and  an  obedient  creature  enough 
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■where  he  must  be — ^good-humored  when  not  interfered 
with ;  fond  of  the  table,  and  brimful  of  all  the  jokes  of  the 
county,  the  accent  of  which  just  seasoned  his  speech.  He 
had  somehow  plunged  into  a  sort  of  half  engagement  with 
Miss  Carrington.  At  his  age,  and  to  ladles  of  Miss  Car- 
rington's  age,  men  unhappily  do  not  plunge  head  foremost, 
or  Miss  Carrington  would  have  had  him  long  before.  But 
he  was  at  least  in  for  it  half  a  leg ;  and  a  desperate  maiden, 
on  the  criminal  side  of  thirty,  may  make  much  of  that.  Pre- 
vious to  the  visit  of  the  Countess  de  Saldar,  Mr.  George 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  trotting  over  to  Beckley  three  or 
four  times  a  week.  Miss  Carrington  had  a  little  money: 
Mr.  George  was  heir  to  his  imcle.  Miss  Carrington  was 
lean  and  blue-eyed;  Mr.  George  black-eyed  and  ot>ese.  By 
every  body,  except  Mr.  George,  the  match  was  made ;  but 
that  exception  goes  for  little  in  the  country,  where  half  the 
population  are  talked  into  marriage,  and  gossips  entirely 
devote  themselves  to  continuing  the  species.  Mr.  George 
was  certain  that  he  had  not  been  fighting  shy  of  the  fair 
Carrington  of  late,  nor  had  he  been  unfaithful.  He  had 
only  been  in  an  extraordinary  state  of  occupation.  Mes- 
sages for  Lady  Roseley  had  to  be  delivered,  and  he  had 
become  her  cavalier  and  escort  suddenly.  The  young 
squire  was  bewildered ;  but  as  he  was  only  one  leg  in  love 
— if  the  sentiment  may  be  thus  spoken  of  figuratively — ^his 
vanity  in  his  present  office  kept  him  from  remorse  or  un- 
easiness. He  rode  at  an  easy  pace  within  sight  of  the 
home  of  his  treasure,  and  his  back  turned  to  it.  Present- 
ly there  rose  a  cry  from  below.  Mr.  George  looked  about. 
The  party  of  horsemen  hallooed;  Mr.  George  yoicked. 
Rose  set  her  horse  to  gallop  up ;  Seymour  Jocelyn  cried 
"fox,"  and  gave  the  view;  hearing  which,  Mr.  George 
shouted,  and  seemed  inclined  to  surrender ;  but  the  fun 
seized  him,  and,  standing  up  in  his  stirrups,  he  gathered 
his  coat-tails  in  a  bunch,  and  waggled  them  with  a  jolly 
laugh,  which  was  taken  up  below,  and  the  clamp  of  hoofs 
resounded  on  the  turf  as  Mr.  George  led  off,  after  once 
more,  with  a  jocose  twist  in  his  seat,  showing  them  the 
brush  mockingly.  Away  went  fox,  and  a  mad  chase  be- 
gan. Seymour  acted  as  master  of  the  hunt.  Rose,  Evan, 
Drummond,  and  Mrs.  Evremonde  and  Dorothy,  skirted  to 
the  right,  all  laughing,  and  full  of  excitement.  Harry  bel- 
lowed the  direction  from  above.    The  ladies  in  the  car- 
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riage,  with  Lady  Jocelyn  and  Andrew,  watched  them  till 
they  flowed  one  and  all  over  the  shoulder  of  the  down. 

*' And  who  may  the  poor  hunted  animal  be?"  inquired 
the  Countess. 

"  George  Uploft,"  said  Lady  Jocelyn,  pulling  out  her 
watch.     "  I  give  him  twenty  minutes." 

*'  Providence  speed  him  r'  breathed  the  Countess  with 
secret  fervor. 

"Oh,  he  hasn't  a  chance,"  said  Lady  Jocelyn,  "The 
squire  keeps  wretched  beasts." 

"Is  there  not  an  attraction  that  will  account  for  his 
hasty  capture?"  said  the  Countess,  looking  tenderly  at  Miss 
Carrington,  who  sat  a  little  straighter ;  and  the  Countess, 
hating  manifestations  of  stiff-backedness,  could  not  forbear 
adding :  "  I  am  at  war  with  my  sympathies,  which  should 
be  with  the  poor  brute  flying  n-om  his  persecutors." 

She  was  in  a  bitter  state  of  trepidation,  or  she  would 
have  thought  twice  before  she  touched  a  nerve  of  the 
enamored  lady,  as  she  knew  she  did  in  calling  her  swain 
a  poor  brute,  and  did  again  by  pertinaciously  pursuing: 
"  Does  he  then  shun  his  captivity  ?" 

"  Touching  a  nerve"  is  one  of  those  unforgivable  small 
offenses  which,  in  our  civilized  state,  produce  the  social 
vendettas  and  dramas  that,  with  savage  nations,  spring 
from  the  spilling  of  blood.  Instead  of  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth,  we  demand  a  nerve  for  a  nerve.  "  Thou 
hast  touched  me  where  I  am  tender — thee,  too,  will  I 
touch." 

Miss  Carrington  had  been  alarmed  and  hurt  at  the 
strange  evasion  of  Mr.  George :  nor  could  she  see  the  fun 
of  his  mimicry  of  the  fox,  and  his  flight  away  from  instead 
of  into  her  neighborhood.  She  had  also,  or  she  now 
thought  it,  remarked  that  when  Mr.  George  had  been 
spoken  of  casually,  the  Countess  had  not  looked  a  natural 
look.  Perhaps  it  was  her  present  inflamed  fancy.  At  any 
rate,  the  Countess  was  offensive  now.  She  was  positively 
vulgar,  in  consequence,  to  the  mind  of  Miss  Carrington, 
and  Miss  Carrington  was  drawn  to  think  of  a  certain  thing 
Ferdinand  Laxley  had  said  he  had  heard  from  the  mouth 
of  this  lady's  brother  when  ale  was  in  him?  Alas !  how 
one  seed  of  a  piece  of  folly  will  lurk  and  sprout  to  con- 
found us ;  though,  like  the  cock  in  the  £astem  tale,  we 
peck  up  zealously  all  but  that  one  I 
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The  carriage  rolled  over  the  turf,  attended  by  Andrew 
and  Lady  Jocelyn,  and  the  hunt  was  seen — Mr.  George 
«ome  forty  paces  ahead ;  Seymour  gaining  on  him,  Rose 
next. 

"  Who's  that  breasting  Rose  ?"  said  Lady  JocelJTQ,  lift- 
ing her  glass. 

"My  brother-in-law,  Harrin^on,'*  returned  Andrew. 

"He  doesn't  ride  badly,"  said  Lady  Jocelyn.  "A  little 
too  military.    He  must  have  been  set  up  in  England." 

"  Oh,  Evan  can  do  any  tHing,"  said  Andrew,  enthusiast- 
ically. "  His  father  was  a  capital  horseman,  and  tauscht 
Mm  incing,  riding,  and  every  accomplishment.  You  win't 
find  such  a  young  fellow,  my  lady— ' 

"The  brother  like  him  at  all?"  asked  Lady  Jocelyn,  still 
eying  the  chase. 

"  Brother  ?    He  hasn't  got  a  brother,"  said  Andrew. 

Lady  Jocelyn  continued :  ."  I  mean  the  present  baronet." 

She  was  occupied  with  her  glass,  and  did  not  observe 
the  flush  that  took  hold  of  Andrew's  ingenuous  cheeks,  and 
his  hurried  glance  at  and  off  the  quiet  eye  of  the  Countess. 
Miss  Carrington  did  observe  it. 

Mr.  Andrew  dashed  his  face  under  the  palm,  of  his  hand, 
and  murmured : 

"  Oh  yes !  His  brother-in-law  isn't  much  like  him — ha ! 
ha!" 

And  then  the  poor  little  man  rubbed  his  hands,  uncon- 
scious of  the  indignant  pity  for  his  wretched  abilities  in  the 
gaze  of  the  Countess ;  and  he  must  have  been  exposed : 
there  was  a  fear  that  the  ghost  of  Sir  Abraham  would  have 
darkened  this  day,  for  Miss  Carrington  was  about  to  speak, 
when  Lady  Jocelyn  cried :  "  There's  a  purl !  Somebody's 
down." 

The  Countess  was  unaware  of  the  nature  of  a  purl,  but 
she  could  have  sworn  it  to  be  a  piece  of  Providence. 

"  Just  by  old  Nat  Hodges's  farm,  on  Squire  Copying's 
ground,"  cried  Andrew,  much  relieved  by  the  particular 
individual's  misfortune.  "Dear  me,  my  lady!  how  old 
Tom  and  I  used  to  jump  the  brook  there,  to  be  sure !  and 
"^hen  you  were  no  Digger  than  little  Miss  Loring — do  you 
remember  old  Tom  ?  Egad  we're  all  fools  one  time  in  our 
lives!"* 

"  Who  can  it  be  ?"  said  Lady  Jocelyn,  spying  at  the  dis- 
comfited horseman.    "  I'm  s^aid  it's  poor  Ferdinand." 

K2 
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They  drove  on  to  an  eminence  from  whicli  the  plain  was 
entirely  laid  open. 

"  I  hope  my  brother  will  enjoy  his  ride  this  day,"  sighed 
the  Comitess.  *'  It  will  be  his  limit  of  enjoyment  for  many 
days  I" 

She  perceived  that  Mr.  George's  capture  was  inevitable, 
and  her  heart  sank ;  for  she  was  sure  he  would  recognize 
her,  and  at  the  moment  she  misdoubted  her  powers.  She 
dreamed  of  flight. 

You're  not  going  to  leave  us?"  said  Lady  Jocelyn. 

My  dear  Countess,  what  will  the  future  member  do  with- 
out you  ?     We  have  your  promise  to  stay  till  the  election 


IS  over." 


"  Thanks  for  your  exti'eme  kind  courtesy.  Lady  Jocelyn," 
murmured  the  Coxmtess :  "  but  my  husband — the  Count." 

"The  favor  is  yours,"  returned  her  ladyship.  "And  if 
the  Count  can  not  come,  you  at  least  are  at  liberty." 

"  You  are  most  Mnd,"  said  the  Countess. 

"  Andrew  and  his  wife  I  should  not  dare  to  separate  for 
more  than  a  week,"  said  Lady  Jocelyn.  "  He  is  the  great 
British  husband — ^the  proprietor  I  '  My  wife'  is  his  unan- 
swerable excuse."  *  ? 

"  Yes,"  Andrew  replied,  cheerily.  "  I  don't  like  division 
between  man  and  wife,  I  must  say." 

The  Countess  dared  no  longer  instance  the  Count,  her 
husband.  She  was  heard  to  murmur  that  citizen  feelings 
were  not  hers. 

"  You  suggested  Fallowfield  to  Melville,  did  you  not  ?" 
asked  Lady  Jocelyn. 

"It  was  the  merest  suggestion,"  said  the  Countess, 
smiling. 

"  Then  you  must  really  stay  to  see  us  through  it,"  said 
her  ladyship.  "Where  are  they  now?  They  must  be 
making  straight  for  break-neck  fence.  They'll  have  him 
there.    George  hasn't  pluck  for  that." 

"Hasn't  what?" 

It  was  the  Countess  who  requested  to  know  the  name 
of  this  other  piece  of  Providence  Mr.  George  XJploft  was 
deficient  in. 

"  Pluck — ^go !"  said  her  ladyship,  hastily ;  and,  telling  the 
coachman  to  drive  to  a  certain  spot,  trotted  on  with  An- 
drew, saving  to  him:  "I'm  afraid  we  are  thought  vulgar 
by  the  Cfountess." 
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Andrew  considered  it  best  to  reassure  her  gravely. 

"The  young  man,  her  brother,  is  well-bred,"  said  Lady 
Jocelyn,  and  Andrew  was  very  ready  to  praise  Evan. 

Lady  Jocelyn,  herself  in  slimmer  days  a  spirited  horse- 
woman, had  correctly  estimated  Mr.  George's  pluck.  He 
was  captured  by  Harry  and  Evan  close  on  the  leap,  in  the 
act  of  shaking  his  head  at  it ;  and  many  who  inspected  the 
leap  would  have  deemed  it  a  sign  that  wisdom  weighted 
the  head  that  would  shake  lon^  at  it;  for  it  consisted  of  a 
post  and  rails,  with  a  double  ditch. 

Seymour  Jocelyn,  Mrs.  Evremonde,  Drummond,  Jenny 
Gaine,  and  William  Harvey,  rode  with  Mr,  George  in  quest 
of  the  carriage,  and  the  captive  was  duly  delivered  over. 

"  But  Where's  the  brush  ?"  said  Lady  Jocelyn,  laughing, 
and  introducing  him  to  the  Countess,  who  dropped  her 
head,  and  with  it  her  vail. 

"  Oh !  they  leave  that  on  for  my  next  run,"  said  Mr. 
George,  bowing  civilly. 

"  You  are  going  to  run  again  ?" 

Miss  Carrington  severely  asked  this  question ;.  and  Mr. 
George  protested. 

"  Secure  him,  Louisa,"  said  Lady  Jocelyn.  "  See  here : 
what's  the  matter  with  poor  Dorothy  ?" 

Dorothy  came  slowly  trotting  up  to  them  along  the 
green  lane,  and  thus  expressed  her  grief,  between  sobs : 

"  Isn't  it  a  shame  ?  Kose  is  such  a  tyrant.  They're  ^o- 
ing  to  ride  a  race  and  a  jump  down  in  the  field,  and  its 


for  her  stupid,  dirty  old  pocket-handkerchief  I" 

"  Break-neck  fence  I"  said  Lady  Jocelyn ;  "  that's  rather 
mad." 

"  Do  let's  go  and  see  it,  darling  Aunty  Joey,"  pleaded 
the  little  maid. 

Lady  Jocelyn  rode  on,  saying  to  herself:  "  That  girl  has 
a  great  deal  of  devil  in  her.".  The  lady's  thoughts  were 
of  Kose. 

"  Black  Lymport  'd  take  the  leap,"  ssdd  Mr,  George,  fol- 
lowing her  with  the  rest  of  the  troop.  "Who's  that  fel- 
low on  him  ?" 

"His  name's  Harrington,"  quoth  Drummond. 

"  Oh,  Harrington  I'*  Mr.  George  responded ;  but  imme- 
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diately  laughed — "Harrington?  'Gad,  if  he  takes  the  leap 
it'll  be  odd — another  of  the  name.  That's  where  old  Mel 
had  his  spill." 

"  Who  ?"  Drummond  inquired. 

"  Old  Mel  Harrington,  the  Lymport  wonder.  Old  Mar- 
quis Mel,"  said  Mr.  George.     "  Haven't  ye  heard  of  him  ?" 

"  What  I  the  gorgeous  tailor !"  exclaimed  Lady  Jocelyn. 
"  How  I  regret  never  meeting  that  magnificent  snob  I  that 
efflorescence  of  subHme  imposture !  I've  seen  the  Regent; 
but  one's  life  doesn't  seem  complete  without  having  seen 
his  twin-brother.  .  You  must  give  us  warning  when  you 
have  him  down  at  Croftlands  again,  Mr.  George." 

"'Gad,  he'll  have  to  come  a  long  distance — ^poor  old 
Mel !"  said  Mr.  George ;  and  was  going  on,  when  Seymour 
Jocelyn  stroked  his  mustache  to  cry,  "Look!  Rosey's 
starting  'em,  by  Jove !" 

The  leap,  which  did  not  appear  formidable  from  where 
they  stood,  was  four  fields  distant  from  the  point  where 
Rose,  with  a  handkerchief  in  her  hand,  was  at  that  mo- 
ment giving  the  signal  to  Laxley  and  Evan. 

Miss  Carrington  and  the  Countess  begged  Lady  Joceljm 
to  order  a  shout  to  be  raised  to  arrest  them,  but  her  lady- 
ship marked  her  good  sense  by  saying:  "Let  them  go, 
now  they're  about  it;"  for  she  saw  that  to  make  a  foss 
now  matters  had  proceeded  so  far,  was  to  be  uncivil  to  the 
inevitable. 

The  start  was  given,  and  off  they  flew.  Harry  Jocelyn, 
behind  them,  was  evidently  caught  by  the  demon,  and 
clapped  spurs  to  his  horse  to  have  his  fling  as  well,  for  the 
fun  of  the  thing;  but  Rose,  farther  down  the  field,  rode 
from  her  post  straight  across  him,  to  the  imminent  peril 
of  a  mutual  overset;  and  the  party  on  the  height  could 
see  Harry  fuming,  and  Rose  coolly  looking  him  down,  and 
letting  him  understand  what  her  will  was ;  and  her  moth- 
er, and  Drummond,  and  Seymour,  who  beheld  this,  had  a 
common  sentiment  of  admiration  for  the  gallant  girl.  But 
away  went  the  rivals.  Black 'Lymport  was  the  favorite, 
though  none  of  the  men  thought  he  would  be  put  at  the 
fence.  The  excitement  became  contagious.  The  Countess 
threw  up  her  vail.  Lady  Jocelyn,  and  Seymour,  and 
Drummond,  galloped  down  the  lane,  and  Mr.  George  was 
for  accompanying  them,  till  the  line  of  Miss  Carringtou'Si 
back  gave  him  her  unmistakable  opinion  of  such  a  courde 
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of  conduct,  and  he  had  to  dally  and  fret  by  her  side.  An- 
drew's arm  was  tightly  grasped  by  the  Countess.  The 
rivals  were  crossing  the  second  field,  Laxley  a  little  ahead. 

"He's  holding  in  the  black  mare — ^that  fellow!"  said 
Mr.  George.  "'Gad,  it  looks  like  going  at  the  fence. 
Fancy  Harrington !" 

They  were  now  in  the  fourth  field,  a  smooth,  shorn 
meadow.  Laxley  was  two  clear  lengths  in  advance,  but 
seemed  riding,  as  Mr.  George  remarked,  more  for  pace 
than  to  take  the  jump.  The  ladies  kept  plying  random 
queries  and  suggestions — ^the  Countess  wishing  to  know 
whether  they  could  not  be  stopped  by  a  countryman  be- 
fore they  encountered  any  danger.  In  the  midst  of  their 
chatter,  Mr.  George  rose  in  his  stirrups,  crying ;  "  Bravo, 
the  black  mare !" 

"Has  he  done  it?"  said  Andrew,  wiping  his  poll. 

"  He  ?  No,  the  mare  /"  shouted  Mr.  George,  and  bolted 
ofl^  no  longer  to  be  restrained. 

The  Countess,  doubly  relieved,  threw  herself  back  in  the 
carriage,  and  Andrew  drew  a  breath,  saying :  "  Evan  has 
beat  him — ^I  saw  that!  The  other's  horse  swerved  right 
round." 

"  I  feai-,"  sdd  Mrs.  Evremonde,  "Mr.  Harrington  has  had 
a  fall.    Don't  be  alarmed — it  may  not  be  much." 

"  A  fall !"  exclaimed  the  Countess,  equally  divided  be- 
tween alarms  of  sisterly  affection  and  a  keen  sense  of  the 
romance  of  the  tiding. 

Miss  Carrington  ordered  the  carriage  to  be  driven 
round.  They  had  not  gone  far  when  they  were  met  by 
Harry  Jocelyn  riding  in  hot  haste,  and  he  bellowed  to  the 
coachman  to  drive  as  hard  as  he  could,  and  stop  opposite 
Brook's  farm. 

The  scene  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  would  have 
been  a  sweet  one  to  the  central  figure  in  it  had  his  eyes 
then  been  open.  Surrounded  by  Lady  Jocelyn,  Drum- 
mond,  Seymour,  and  the  rest,  Evan's  dust-stained  body 
was  stretched  aJong  the  road,  and  his  head  was  lying  in 
the  lap  of  Rose,  who,  pale,  heedless  of  any  thing  spoken 
by  those  around  her,  and  with  her  lips  set  and  her  eyes 
turning  wildly  from  one  to  the  other^  held  a  gory  hand- 
kerchief to  his  teniple  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
felt  for  the  motion  of  his  heart. 

But  heroes  don't  die,  you  know. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

TBIBULATIONS   AND  TACTICS   OP  THE  COUNTESS. 

"  You  have  murdered  my  brother,  Rose  Jocelyn !" 

"  Don't  say  so  now.** 

Such  was  the  interchange  between  the  two  that  loved 
the  senseless  youth,  as  he  was  being  lifted  into  the  car- 
riage. 

Lady  Jocelyn  sat  upright  in  her  saddle,  giving  direc- 
tions about  what  was  to  be  done  with  Evan  and  the  mare, 
impartially. 

*'*'  Stunned,  and  a  good  deal  shaken,  I  suppose ;  Lym- 
port's  knees  are  terribly  cut,"  she  said  to  Drummond,  who 
merely  nodded.  And  Seymour  remarked,  "  Fifty  guineas 
knocked  off  her  value!"  One  added,  "Nothing  worse,  I 
should  think ;"  and  another,  "  A  little  damage  inside,  per- 
haps." Difficult  to  say  whether  they  spoke  of  Evan  or 
the  brute. 

No  violent  outcries;  no  reproaches  cast  on  the  cold- 
blooded coquette ;  no  exclamations  on  the  heroism  of  her 
brother!  They  could  absolutely  spare  a  thought  for  the 
animal !  And  Evan  had  risked  his  life  for  this,  and  might 
die  unpitied.  The  Countess  diversified  her  grief  with  a 
deadly  bitterness  against  the  heartless  Jocelyn. 

Oh,  if  Evan  die !  will  it  punish  Rose  sufficiently  ? 

Andrew  expressed  emotion,  but  not  of  a  kind  the  Count- 
ess liked  a  relative  to  be  seen  exhibiting ;  for  in  emotion 
worthy  Andrew  betrayed  to  her  his  origm  offensively, 

"  Go  away  and  puke,  if  you  must,"  she  said,  clipping 
poor  Andrew's  word  about  his  "  dear  boy."  She  could 
not  help  speaking  in  that  way — he  was  so  vulgar.  A 
word  of  sympathy  from  Lady  Jocelyn  might  have  saved 
her  from  the  sourness  into  which  her  many  conflicting 
passions  were  resolving;  and  might  also  have  saved  her 
ladyship  from  the  rancor  she  had  sown  in  the  daughter  of 
the  great  Mel  by  her  selection  of  epithets  to  characterize 
him. 

Will  it  punish  Rose  at  all,  if  Evan  dies? 

Rose  saw  that  she  was  looked  at.  How  could  the 
Countess  tell  that  Rose  envied  her  the  joy  of  holding  Evan 
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in  the  carriage  there  ?  Rose,  to  judge  by  her  face,  was  as 
calm  as  glass.  Not  so  well  seen  througlj^  however.  Mrs. 
Evremonde  rode  beside  her,  whose  fingers  she  caught,  and 
twined  her  own  with  them  tightly  once  for  a  fleeting  in- 
stant. MrSb  Evremonde  wanted  no  further  confession  of 
her  state. 

Then  Rose  said  to  her  mother,  "  Mamma,  may  I  ride  to 
have  the  doctor  ready  ?" 

Ordinarily,  Rose  would  have  clapped  heel  to  her  horse 
the  moment  the  thought  came.  She  waited  for  the  per- 
mission; and  flew  off  at  a  gallop,  waving  back  Laxley,  who 
was  for  joining  her. 

"Franks  will  be  a  little  rusty  about  the  mare,"  the 
Countess  heard  Lady  Jocelyn  say ;  and  Harry  just  then 
stooped  his  head  to  the  carriage,  and  said,  in  his  blunt 
fashion,  "After  all,  it  won't  show  much." 

"  We  are  not  cattle !"  exclaimed  the  frenzied  Countess, 
louder  than  she  intended.  Alas !  it  was  almost  a  demo- 
cratic outcry  they  made  her  guilty  of;  but  she  was  driven 
past  patience. .  And  as  a  further  provocation,  Evan  would 
open  his  eyes.  She  laid  her  handkerchief  over  them  with 
loving  delicacy,  remembering  in  a  flash  that  her  own  face 
had  been  alfthe  while  exposed  to  Mr.  George  Uploft ;  and 
then  the  terrors  of  his  presence  at  Beckley  Court  came 
upon  her,  and  the  fact  that  she  had  not  for  the  last  ten 
minutes  been  the  serene  Countess  de  Saldar ;  and  she  quite 
hated  Andrew,  for  vulgarity  in  others  evoked  vulgarity  in 
her,  which  was  the  reason  why  she  ranked  vulgarity  as  the 
chief  of  the  deadly  sins.  Her  countenance  for  Harry  and 
all  the  others  save  poor  Andrew  was  soon  the  placid  heav- 
en-confiding sister's  again ;  not  before  Lady  Jocelyn  had 
found  cause  to  observe  to  Drummond : 

"  Your  Countess  don't  ruffle  well." 

But  a  lady  who  is  at  war  with  two  or  three  of  the  facts 
of  Providence,  and  yet  will  have  Providence  for  her  ally, 
can  hardly  ruffle  well. 

•  Da  not  imagine  that  the  Countess's  love  for  her  broth- 
er was  hollow.  She  was  assured,  when  she  came  up  to 
the  spot  where  he  fell,  that  there  was  no  danger ;  he  had 
but  dislocated  his  shoulder,  and  bruised  his  head  a  little. 
Hearing  this,  she  rose  out  of  her  clamorous  heart,  and 
seized  the  opportunity  for  a  small  burst  of  melodrama. 
Unhappily,  Lady  Jocelyn,  who  gave  the  tone  to  the  rest, 
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was  a  Spartan  in  matters  of  this  sort ;  and  as  she  would 
have  seen  those  dearest  to  her  bear  the  luck  of  the  field, 
4he  could  see  others.  When  the  call  for  active  help 
reached  her,  you  beheld  a  different  woman. 

The  demonstrativeness  the  Countess  thirsted  for  was  af- 
forded her  by  Juley  Bonner,  and  in  a  measure  by  her  sis- 
ter Caroline,  who  loved  Evan  passionately.  The  latter 
was  in  riding  attire,  about  to  mount  to  ride  and  meet  them, 
accompanied  by  the  Duke.  Caroline  had  hastily  tied  up 
her  hair ;  a  rich  golden  brown  lump  of  it  hung  round  her 
cheek;  her  limpid  eyes  and  anxiously-nerved  brows  im- 
pressed the  Countess  wonderfully  as  she  ran  down  the 
steps  and  bent  her  fine  well-filled  bust  forward  to  ask  the 
first  hurried  question. 

The  Countess  patted  her  shoulder.  "  Safe,  dear,"  she 
said  aloud,  as  one  who  would  not  make  much  of  it.  And 
in  a  whisper,  "  You  look  superb." 

I  must  charge  it  to  Caroline's  beauty  under  the  ducal 
radiance,  that  a  stream  of  sweet  feelings  entering  into  the 
Countess  made  her  forget  to  tell  her  sister  that  George 
XJploft  was  by.  Caroline  had  not  been  abroad,  and  her 
skin  was  not  olive-hued ;  she  was  a  beauty,  anji  a  majestic 
figure,  little  altered  since  the  day  when  the  wooden  ma- 
rine marched  her  out  of  Lymport. 

The  Countess  stepped  from  the  carriage  to  go  and  cher- 
ish Juliana's  petulant  distress ;  for  that  unhealthy  little 
body  was  stamping  with  impatience  to  have  the  story  told 
to  her,  to  burst  into  fits  of  pathos ;  and  while  Seymour 
and  Harry  assisted  Evan  to  descend,  trying  to  laugh  off 
the  pain  he  endured,  Caroline  stood  by,  soothing  him  with 
words  and  tender  looks. 

Lady  Jocelyn  passed  him,  and  took  his  hand,  saying, 
"Not  killed  this  time!" 

"  At  your  ladyship's  service  to-morrow,"  he  replied,  and 
his  hand  was  kindly  squeezed. 

"  My  darling  Evan,  you  will  not  ride  again  ?"  Caroline 
cried,  kissing  him  on  the  steps ;  and  the  Duke  watched  the 
operation,  and  the  Countess  observed  the  Duke. 

That  Providence  should  select  her  sweetest  moments  to 
deal  her  wounds,  was  cruel ;  but  the  Countess  just  then 
distinctly  heard  Mr.  George  Uploft  ask  Miss  Carrington, 
"  Is  that  lady  a  Harrington  ?" 

"You  perceive  a  likeness?"  was  the  answer. 
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Mr.  George  went  "Whew! — tit — ^tit — tit!"  with  the  pro- 
found expression  of  a  very  slow  mind. 

The  scene  was  quickly  over.  There  was  barely  an  hour 
for  the  ladies  to  dress  for  dinner.  Leaving  Evan  in  the 
doctor's  hands,  a^d  telling  Caroline  to  dress  in  her  room, 
the  Countess  met  Rose,  and  gratified  her  vindictiveness, 
while  she  furthered  her  projects  by  saying : 

"  Not  till  my  brother  is  quite  convalescent  will  it  be  ad- 
visable that  you  should  visit  him.  I  am  compelled  to  think 
of  him  entirely  now.  In  his  present  state  he  is  not  fit  to 
be  played  with." 

Rose,  steadfastly  eying  her,  seemed  to  swallow  down 
something  in  her  throat,  and  said : 

"  I  will  obey  you,  Coi^ntess.  I  hoped  you  would  allow 
me  to  nurse  him." 

"  Quiet  above  all  things.  Rose  Jocelyn !"  returned  the 
Countess,  with  the  suavity  of  a  governess,  who  must  be 
civil  in  her  sourness.  "If  you  would  not  complete  this 
morning's  achievement,  stay  away." 

The  Countess  declined  to  see  that  Rose's  lip  quivered. 
She  saw  an  unpleasantneiss  in  the  bottom  of  her  eyes ;  and 
now  that  her  brother's  decease  was  not  even  remotely  to 
be  apprehen"ded,  she  herself  determined  to  punish  the  cold, 
miimpressionable  coquette  of  a  girl.  Before  returning  to 
Caroline,  she  had  five  minutes'  conversation  with  Juliana, 
which  fully  determined  her  to  continue  the  campaign  at 
Beckley  Court,  commence  decisive  movements,  and  not  to 
retreat,  though  fifty  George  Uplofts  menaced  her.     Conse- 

Juently,  having  dismissed  Conning  on  a  message  to  Harry 
ocelyn  to  ask  him  for  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  new  peo- 
'    pie  they  were  to  meet  that  day  at  dinner,  she  said  to 
Caroline : 

"  My  dear,  I  think  it  will  be  incumbent  on  us  to  depart 
very  quickly." 

Much  to  the  Countess's  chagrin  and  astonishment,  Caro- 
line replied : 

"  I  shall  hardly  be  sorry.'* 

"Not  sorry!  Why,  what  now,  dear  one?  Is  it  true, 
then,  that  a  flagellated  female  kisses  the  rod?  Are  you 
so  eager  for  a  repetition  of.  Strike  ?^^ 

.  Caroline^  with  some  hesitation,  related  to  her  more  than 
the  Countess  had  ventured  to.  petition  for  in  her  prayers. 
"  Oh !  how  exceedingly  generous !"  the  latter  exclaimed. 
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**  How  very  refreshmg  to  think  that  there  are  nobles  in 
your  England  as  romantic,  as  courteous,  as  delicate  as  our 
owiT  foreign  ones.  But  his  Grace  is  quite  an  exceptional 
nobleman.     Are  you  not  touched,  dearest  Carry  ?" 

Caroline  pensively  glanced  at  the  reflection  of  her  beau- 
tiful arm  in  the  glass,  and  sighed,  pushing  back  the  hair 
from  her  temples. 

"  But,  for  mercy's  sake!"  resumed  the  Countess,  in  alarm 
at  the  sigh,  "  do  not  be  too— too  touched.  Do,  pray,  pre- 
serve your  wits.  You  weep!  Caroline,  Caroline!  Oh, 
Wiy  goodness ;  it  is  just  five-and-twenty  minutes  to  the  first 
dinner  bell,  and  you  are  crying!  For  God's  sake,  think 
of  your  face !  Are  you  going  to  be  a  Gorgon  ?  And  you 
show  the  marks  twice  as  long  as  any  other,  you  fair  wo- 
men. Squinnying  like  this !  Caroline,  for  your  Louisa's 
sake,  do  not !" 

Hissing  which,  half-angrily  and  half  with  entreaty,  the 
Countess  dropped  on  her  knees.  Caroline's  fit  of  tears 
subsided.  The  eldest  of  the  sisters,  she  was  the  kindest, 
the  fairest,  the  weakest. 

"  !N^ot,"  said  the  blandishing  Countess,  when  Caroline's 
face  was  clearer,  "not  that  my  best  of  Carrys  does  not 
look  dehcious  in  her  shower.  Cry,  with  your  hair  down, 
and  you  would  subdue  any  male  creature  on  two  legs. 
And  that  reminds  me  of  that  most  audacious  Marquis  de 
Remilla.  He  saw  a  dirty  drab  of  a  fruit-girl  crying  in  Lis- 
bon streets  one  day,  as  he  was  riding  in  the  carriage  of  the 
Duchesse  de  Col  da  Rosta,  and  her  husband  and  duenna, 
and  he  had  a  letter  for  her — the  Duchess.  They  loved  1 
How  deliver  the  letter  ?  *  Save  me !'  he  cried  to  the  Duch- 
ess, catching  her  hand,  and  pressing  his  heart,  as  if  very 
sick.  The  Duchess  felt  the  paper,  turned  her  hand  over 
on  her  knee,  and  he  withdrew  his.  What  does  my  Carry 
think  was  the  excuse  he  tendered  the  Duke  ?  This — ^and 
this  gives  you  some  idea  of  the  wonderful  audacity  of  those 
dear  Portuguese — that  he — he  must  precipitate  himself 
and  marry  any  woman  he  sa^  weep,  and  be  her  slave  for 
the  term  of  his  natural  life,  unless  another  woman's  hand 
at  the  same  moment  restrained  him!  There!"  and  the 
Countess's  eyes  shone  brightly. 

"How  excessively  imbecile!"  Caroline  remarked,  hith- 
erto apassive  listener  to  these  Lusitanian  contes. 

It  was  the  first  sign  she  had  yet  given  of  her  late  inter- 
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course  with  a  positive  Duke,  and  the  Countess  felt  it  and 
drew  back.  No  more  anecdotes  for  Caroline,  to  whom 
she  quietly  said : 

"  You  are  very  English,  dear !" 

"But  now,  the  Duke — ^his  Grace,"  she  went  on,  "how 
did  he  inaugurate  ?" 

"  I  spoke  to  him  of  Evan's  position.  God  forgive  me  I 
I  said  that  was  the  cause  of  my  looks  being  sad." 

"  You  could  have  thought  of  nothing  better,"  interposed 
the  Countess.     "  Yes  ?" 

"  He  said  if  he  might  clear  them  he  should  be  happy." 

"  In  exquisite  language,  Carry,  of  course !" 

"  No ;  just  as  others  talk." 

"Hum!"  went  the  Countess,  and  issued  again  brightly 
from  a  cloud  of  reflection,  with  the  remark :  "  It  was  to 
seem  business-like — ^the  commerciality  of  the  English  mind. 
To  the  point,  /  know.  Well,  you  perceive,  my  sweetest, 
that  Evan's  interests  are  in  your  hands.  You  dare  not 
quit  the  field.  In  one  week,  I  fondly  trust,  he  will  be  se- 
cure. What  more  did  his  Grace  say?  May  we  not  be. 
the  repository  of  such  delicious  secrecies  ?" 

Caroline  gave  tremulous  indications  about  the  lips,  and 
the  Countess  jumped  to  the  bell  and  rang  it,  for  they  were 
too  near  dinner  for  the  trace  of  a  single  tear  to  be  permit- 
ted. The  bell  and  the  appearance  of  Conning  effectually 
checked  the  flood. 

While  speaking  to  her  sister  the  Countess  had  hesitated 
to  mention  George  XJplofl's  name,  hoping  that,  as  he  had 
no  dinner  suit,  he  would  not  stop  to  dinner  that  day,  and 
would  fall  to  the  charge  of  Lady  Roseley  once  more.  Con- 
ning, however,  brought  in  a  sheet  of  paper  on  which  the 
names  of  the  guests  were  written  out  by  Harry — a  daily 
piece  of  service  he  performed  for  the  captivating  dame — 
and  George  Uploft's  name  was  in  the  list. 

"  We  will  do  the  rest,  Conning — retire,"  she  said ;  and 
then  folding  Caroline  in  her  arms,  murmured,  the  moment 
they  were  alone,  "  will  my  Carry  dress  her  hair  plain  to- 
day, for  the  love  of  her  Louisa  ?" 

"Goodness I  what  a  request!"  exclaimed  Caroline,  throw- 
ing back  her  head  to  see  if  her  Louisa  could  be  serious. 

"  Most  inexplicable — is  it  not  ?     Will  she  do  it  ?" 

"  Flat,  dear  ?     It  makes  a  fright  of  me." 

"Possibly.    May  I  beg  it?" 
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"  But  why,  deareBt,  why  ?    If  I  only  knew  why  I" 

"  For  the  love  of  your  Louy." 

"  Plain  along  the  temples  ?" 

"  And  a  knot  behind." 

"  And  a  band  along  the  forehead  ?" 

"  Gems,  if  they  meet  your  favor." 

"  But  my  cheek-bones,  Louisa  ?" 

"  They  are  not  too  prominent,  Carry." 

"  Curls  relieve  them." 

"  The  change  will  relieve  the  curls,  dear  one." 

Caroline  looked  in  the  glass  at  the  Countess,  as  polished 
a  reflector,  and  fell  into  a  chair.  Her  hair  was  accustomed 
to  roll  across  her  shoulders  in  heavy  curls.  The  Duke 
would  find  a  change  of  the  sort  singular.  She  should  not 
at  all  know  herself  with  her  hair  done  differently;  and  for 
a  lovely  woman  to  be  transformed  to  a  fright  is  hard  to 
bear  in  solitude  or  in  imagination. 

"  Really !"  she  petitioned. 

"  Really — yes  or  no  ?"  added  the  Countess. 

"  So  unaccountable  a  whim !"  Caroline  looked  in  the 
glass  dolefully,  and  pulled  up  her  thick  locks  from  one 
cheek,  letting  them  fall  on  the  instant. 

"She  will?"  breathed  the  Countess. 

"  I  really  can  not,"  said  Caroline,  with  vehemence. 

The  Countess  burst  into  laughter,  replying :  "  My  poor 
child !  it  is  not  my  whim — it  is  your  obligation.  George 
Uijloft  dines  here  to-day.  Now  do  you  divine  it  ?  Dis- 
guise is  imperative  for  you." 

Mrs.  Strike,  gazing  in  her  sister's  face,  answered,  slowly, 
"George? — But  how  will  you  meet  him?"  she  hurriedly 
asked. 

"  I  have  met  him,"  rejoined  the  Countess,  boldly.  "  I 
defy  him  to  know  me.  I  brazen  him !  You,  with  your 
hair  in  my  style,  are  equally  safe.  You  see  there  is  no 
choice.     Pooh !  contemptible  puppy !" 

"  But  I  never — "  Caroline  was  going  to  say  she  never 
could  face  him. '  "  I  will  not  dine.     I  will  nurse  Evan." 

"You  have  faced  him,  my  dear,"  said  the  Countess, 
"  and  you  are  to  change  your  head-dress  simply  to  throw 
him  off  his  scent." 

As  she  spoke  the  Countess  tripped  about,  nodding  her 
head  like  a  girl.  Triumph,  in  the  sense  of  her  power  over 
all  she  came  in  contact  with,  rather  elated  the  lady. 
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Do  you  see  why  she  worked  her  sister  in  this  roundabout 
fashion  ?  She  would  not  tell  her  George  Uploft  was  in  the 
hoase  till  she  was  sure  he  intended  to  stay,  for  fear  of 
frightening  her.  When  the  necessity  became  apparent, 
she  put  it  under  the  pretext  of  a  whim,  in  order  to  see  how 
far  Caroline,  whose  weak  compliance  she  could  count  on, 
and  whose  reticence  concerning  the  Duke  annoyed  her, 
would  submit  to  it  to  please  her  sister ;  and  if  she  rebelled 
positively,  why  to  be  sure  it  was  the  Duke  she  dreaded  to 
shock:  and  therefore  the  Duke  had  a  peculiar  hold  on 
her;  and  therefore  the  Countess  might  reckon  that  she 
would  do  more  than  she  pleased  to  confess  to  remain  with 
the  Duke,  and  was  manageable  in  that  quarter.  All  this 
she  learned  without  asking.  I  need  not  add  that  Caroline 
sighingly  did  her  bidding. 

"  We  must  all  be  victims  in  our  turn.  Carry,"  said  the 
Countess.  *'  Evan's  prospects — it  may  be,  Silva's  restora- 
tion— depends  upon  your  hair  being  dressed  plain  to-day. 
Reflect  on  that!" 

Poor  Caroline  obeyed ;  but  she  was  capable  of  reflecting 
only  that  her  face  was  unnaturally  lean  and  strange  to  her. 

The  sisters  tended  and  arranged  one  another,  taking 
care  to  push  their  mourning  a  month  or  two  ahead ;  and 
the  Countess  animadverted  on  the  vulgar  mind  of  Lady 
Jocelyn,  who  would  allow  a  "gentleman  to  sit  down  at  a 
gentlewoman's  table,  in  full  company,  in  pronounced  un- 
dress:" and  Caroline,  utterly  miserable,  would  pretend 
that  she  wore  a  mask,  and  kept  grimacing  as  they  do  who 
are  not  accustomed  to  paint  on  the  cheeks,  till  the  Count- 
ess checked  her  by  tellmg  her  she  should  ask  her  for  that 
before  the  Dake. 

A^r  a  visit  to  Evan,  the  sisters  sailed  together  into  the 
drawing-room. 

"  Uniformity  is  sometimes  a  gain,"  murmured  the  Count- 
ess, as  they  were  parting  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  She 
saw  that  their  fine  figures,  and  profiles,  and  resemblance 
in  contrast,  produced  an  effect.  The  Duke  wore  one  of 
those  calmly  intent  looks  by  which  men  show  they  are 
aware  of  change  in  the  heavens  they  study,  and  are  too 
devout  worshipers  to  presume  to  disapprove.  Mr.  George 
was  standing  by  Miss  Carrington,  and  he  also  watched 
Mrs.  Strike.  To  bewilder  him  yet  more,  the  Countess  per- 
sisted in  fixing  her  eyes  upon  his  heterodox  apparel,  and 
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Mr.  George  became  conseions  and  uneasy.  Miss  Carring- 
ton  had  to  address  her  question  to  him  twice  before  he 
heard.  Melville  Jocelyn,  Sir  John  Loring,  Sir  Franks,  and 
Hamilton  surrounded  the  Countess,  and  told  her  what 
they  had  decided*  on  with  regard  tp  the  Election  during 
the  day ;  for  Melville  was  warm  in  his  assertion  that  they 
would  not  talk  to  the  Countess  five  minutes  without  get- 
ting a  hint  worth  having. 

"  Call  to  us  that  man  who  is  habited  like  a  groom,"  said 
the  Countess,  indicating  Mr.  George.  "  I  presume  he  is  in 
his  right  place  up  here?" 

"Whew — take  care,  Countess  —  our  best  man.  He's 
good  for  a  dozen,"  said  Hamilton. 

Mr.  George  was  brought  over  and  introduced  to  the 
Countess  de  Saldar. 

"  So  the  oldest  tory  in  the  county  is  a  fox  ?"  she  said, 
in  allusion  to  the  hunt.  Never  did  Caroline  Strike  ad- 
mire her  sister's  fearful  genius  more  than  at  that  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  George  ducked  and  rolled  his  hand  over  his  chin, 
with  "  Ah-um !"  and  the  like,  ended  by  a  dry  laugh. 

"  Are  you  our  support,  Mr.  Uploft  ?" 

"  Tory  interest,  ma-um — ^my  lady." 

"  And  are  you  stanch  and  may  be  trusted  ?" 

"  'Pon  my  honor,  I  think  I  have  that  reputation.'* 

"  And  you  would  not  betray  us  if  we  give  you  any  se- 
crets ?  Say  '  'Pon  my  honor,'  again.  You  launch  it  out 
so  courageously." 

The  men  laughed,  though  they  could  not  see  what  the 
Countess  was  driving  at.  She  had  for  two  minutes  spok- 
en as  she  spoke  when  a  girl,  and  George,  entirely  off  his 
guard  and  unsuspicious,  looked  unenlightened.  If  he  knew, 
there  were  hints  enough  for  him  in  her  words.  If  he  re- 
mained blind,  they  might  pass  as  air.  The  appearance  of 
the  butler  cut  short  his  protestation  as  to  lus  powers  of 
secrecy. 

The  Countess  dismissed  him. 

"You  will  be  taken  into  our  confidence  when  we  re- 
quire you."  And  she  resumed  her  foreign  air  in  a  most 
elaborate  and  overwhelming  bow. 

She  was  now  perfectly  satisfied  that  she  was  safe  from 
Mr.  George,  and,  as  she  thoroughly  detested  the  youthful 
squire,  she  ohose  to  propagate  a  laugh  at  him  by  saying, 
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with  the  utmost  languor  and  clearness  of  voice,  as  they  de* 
Bcended  the  stairs : 

"  After  all,  a  very  clever  fox  may  be  a  very  dull  dog — 
don't  you  think  ?" 

Gentlemen  in  front  of  her  and  behind  heard  it,  and  at 
Mr.  George's  expense  her  reputation  rose. 

Thus  the  genius  of  this  born  general  prompted  her  to 
adopt  the  principle  in  tactics,  boldly  .to  strike  when  you 
are  m  the  dark  as  to  your  enemy's  movements. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 


IK  WHICH  THB  DAUGHTBBS  OF  THE  GREAT  HEL  HATE  TO 

DIGEST  HIM  AT  DINNER. 

You  must  know,  if  you  would  form  an  estimate  of  the 
Countess's  heroic  impudence,  that  a  rumor  was  current  in 
Lymport  that  the  fair  and  well-developed  Louisa  Harring- 
ton, m  her  sixteenth  year,  did  advisedly,  and  with  the  in- 
tention of  rendering  the  term  indefinite,  intrust  her  guile- 
less person  to  Mr.  George  Uploft's  honorable  charge.  The 
rumor,  unflavored  by  absolute  malignity,  was  such ;  and  it 
went  on  to  say,  that  the  sublime  Mel,  alive  to  the  honor  of 
his  family,  followed  the  fugitives  with  a  pistol  and  with  a 
horsewhip,  that  he  might  chastise  the  offender  according 
to  the  degree  of  his  offense.  It  was  certain  that  he  had 
not  used  the  pistol :  it  was  said  that  he  had  used  the  whip. 
The  details  of  the  interview  between  Mel  and  Mr.  George 
were  numerous,  but  at  the  same  time  various.  Some  de- 
clared that  he  put  a  pistol  to  Mr.  George's  ear,  and  under 
pressure  of  that  persuader  got  him  into  the  presence  of  a 
clergyman,  when  he  turned  sulky;  and  when  the  pistol 
was  again  produced,  the  ceremony  would  have  been  per- 
formed, had  not  the  outraged  Church  cried  out  for  help. 
Some  vowed  that  Mr.  George  had  referred  all  questions 
implying  a  difference  between  himself  and  Mel  to  their 
mutual  fists  for  decision.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  George  turned 
up  in  Fallowfield  subsequently ;  the  fair  Louisa,  unhurt 
and  with  a  quiet  mind,  in  Lymport ;  and  this  amount  of 
truth  the  rumors  can  be  reduced  to — that  Louisa  and  Mr. 
George  had  been  acquainted.    Rumor  and  gossip  know 
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how  to  build:  they  always  have  some  solid  foundation, 
however  small. 

Upward  of  twelve  years  had  run  since  Louisa  went  to 
the  wife  of  the  brewer — a  period  quite  long  enough  for  Mr. 
George  to  forget  any  one  in ;  and  she  was  altogether  a  dif- 
ferent creature ;  and  as  it  was  true  that  Mr.  George  was  a 
dull  one,  she  was,  after  the  test  she  liad  put  him  to,  justi- 
fied in  hoping  that  Mel's  progeny  might  pass  unchallenged 
any  where  out  of  Lymport.  So,  with  Mr.  George  facing 
her  at  table,  the  Countess  sat  down,  determined  to  eat  and 
be  happy. 

A  man  with  the  education  and  tastes  of  a  young  country 
squire  is  not  likely  to  know  much  of  the  character  of  wo- 
men ;  and  of  the  marvelous  power  they  h^ve  of  throwing 
a  vail  of  oblivion  between  themselves  and  what  they  don't 
want  to  remember,  few  men  know  much.  Mr.  George  had 
thought,  when  he  saw  Mrs.  Strike  leaning  to  Evan,  and 
heard  she  was  a  Harrington,  that  she  was  rather  like  the 
Lymport  family ;  but  the  reappearance  of  Mrs.  Strike,  the 
attention  of  the  Duke  of  Belheld  to  her,  and  the  splen- 
did tactics  of  the  Countess,  which  had  extinguished  every 
thought  in  the  thought  of  himself,  drove  Lymport  out  of 
his  mind. 

There  were  some  dinner-guests  at  the  table — people  of 
Fallowfield,  Beckley,  and  Bodley.  The  Countess  had  the  di- 
plomatist on  one  side,  the  Duke  on  the  other.  Caroline  was 
under  the  charge  of  Sir  Franks.  The  Countess,  almost  rev- 
eling in  her  position  opposite  Mr.  George,  was  ambitious  to 
lead  the  conversation,  and  commenced,  smihng  at  Melville : 

"  We  are  to  be  spared  politics  to-day  ?  I  think  politics 
and  cookery  do  not  assimilate." 

"I'm  afraid  you  won't  teach  the  true  Briton  to  agree 
with  you,"  said  Melville,  shaking  his  head  over  the  sums 
involved  by  this  British  propensity. 

"No,"  said  Sir  John.  "Election  dinners  are  a  part 
of  the  Constitution,"  and  Andrew  laughed :  "  they  make 
Radicals  pay  as  well  as  Tories ;  so  it's  pretty  square." 

The  topic  was  taken  up,  flagged,  fell,  and  was  taken  up 
again.    And  then  Harry  Jocelyn  said : 

"  I  say,  have  you  worked  the  flags  yet  ?  The  great  Mel 
must  have  his  flags." 

The  flags  were  in  the  hands  of  ladies,  and  ladies  would 
look  to  the  rosettes,  he  was  told. 
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Then  a  ladj  of  the  name  of  Barrington  laughed  lightly, 
and  said : 

"Only  pray,  my  dear  Harry,  don't  call  your  uncle  the 
*  Great  MeP  at  the  election." 

"  Oh  I  very  well,"  quoth  Harry :  "  why  not  ?" 

"  You'll  get  him  laughed  at — ftiat's  all." 

"  Oh !  well,  then,  I  won't,"  said  Harry,  whose  wits  were 
attracted  by  the  Countess's  visage. 

Mrs.  Barrington  turned  to  Seymour,  her  neighbor,  and 
resumed ; 

"  He  really  would  be  laughed  at.  There  was  a  tailor — 
he  was  called  the  Great  Mel — ^and  he  tried  to  stand  for 
Fallowfield  once.  I  believe  he  had  the  support  of  Squire 
Uploft — George's  uncle  —  and  others.  They  must  have 
done  it  for  fun!*  Of  course  he  did  not  get  so  far  as  the 
hustings ;  but  I  believe  he  had  flags,  and  principles,  and 
all  sorts  of  things  worked  ready.  He  certainly  can- 
vassed." 

"A  tailor — canvassed — fot  Parliament?"  remarked  an 
old  Dowager,  the  mother  of  Squire  Copping.  "  My  I  what 
are  we  coming  to  next  ?" 

"  He  deserved  to  get  in,"  quoth  Aunt  Bel.  "  After  hav- 
ing his  principles  worked  ready,  to  eject  the  man  was  in- 
famous." 

Amazed  at  the  mine  slie  had  sprung,  the  Countess  sat 
through  it,  lamenting  the  misery  of  owning  a  notorious 
father. 

Bowing  over  wine  with  the  Duke,  she  tried  another 
theme,  while  still,  like  a  pertinacious  cracker,  the  Great 
Mel  kept  banging  up  and  down  the  table. 

"  We  arc  to  have  a  feast  in  the  open  air,  I  hear.  What 
you  call  picnic." 

The  Duke  believed  these  was  a  project  of  the  sort. 

"  How  exquisitely  they  do  those  tmngs  in  Portugal !  I 
suppose  there  would  be  no  scandal  in  my  telling  something 
no\v.    At  least  we  are  out  of  Court-jurisdiction." 

"  Scandal  of  the  Court  1"  exclaimed  his  Grace,  in  mock 
horror. 

"The  option  is  yours  to  listen.  The  Queen,  when 
young,  was  sweetly  pretty ;  a  divine  complexion ;  and  a 
habit  of  smiling  on  every  body.  I  presume  that  the  young 
Habral,  son  of  the  first  magistrate  of  Lisbon,  was  also 
smiled  on.    Most  innocently,  I  would  swear  I    But  iUop- 
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erated  on  the  wretched  youth !  He  spent  all  his  fortune 
in  the  purchase  and  decoration  of  a  fairy  villa,  bordering 
on  the  Val  das  Rosas,  where  the  Court  enjoyed  its  rustic 
festivities ;  and  one  day  a  storm  I  all  the  ladies  hurried  their 
young  mistress  to  the  house  where  the  ]^oung  Habral  had 
been  awaiting  her  for  ages:  None  so  polished  as  he  1  Mu- 
sicians started  up,  the  floors  were  ready,  and  torches  be- 
neath them ! — ^there  was  a  feast  of  exquisite  wines  and  vi- 
ands sparkling.  Quite  enchantment.  The  girl-Queen  was 
in  ecstasies.  She  deigned  a  dance  with  the  young  Habral, 
and  then  all  sat  down  to  supper ;  and  in  the  middle  of  it 
came  the  cry  of  Fire!  The  Queen  shrieked;  the  flames 
were  seen  all  around ;  and  if  the  arms  of  the  young  Habral 
were  opened  to  save  her  or  perish,  could  she.  cast  a  thought 
on  Royalty  and  refuse  ?  The  Queen  was  saved,  the  villa 
was  burned :  the  young  Habral  was  ruined,  but,  if  Z  know 
a  Portuguese,  he  was  happy  till  -he  died,  and  well  remu- 
nerated ;  for  he  had  held  a  Queen  to  his  heart !  So  that 
was  a  picnic !" 

The  Duke  slightly  inclined  his  head. 

"  Vrai  Portughez  derrendo,"  he  said.  "  They  te]l  a  sun- 
ilar  story  in  Spain  of  one  of  the  Queens — ^I  forget  her  name. 
The  diflerence  between  us  and  your  Peninsula  cavaUers  is, 
that  we  would  do  as  much  for  uncrowned  ladies." 

"  Ah  I  your  Grace  1"  The  Countess  swam  in  the  pleas- 
ure of  a  nobleman's  compliment. 

"  What's  that  story  ?"  interposed  Aunt  Bel. 

An  outline  of  it  was  given  her.  Thank  Heaven,  the  ta- 
ble was  now  rid  of  the  great  Mel.  For  how  could  he  have 
any  the  remotest  relation  with  Queens  and  Peninsula  pic- 
nics ?    You  shall  hear. 

Lady  Jocelyn  happened  to  catch  a  word  or  two  of  the 
story. 

"  Why,"  said  she, "  that's  English !  Franks,  you  remem- 
ber the  ballet  divertissement  they  improvised  at  the  Bod- 
ley  race-ball,  when  the  magnificent  footman  fired  a  curtain 
and  caught  up  Lady  Roseley,  and  carried  her — " 

"  Heaven  Imows  where  I"  cried  Sir  Franks.  "  I  remem* 
ber  it  perfectly.  It  was  said  that  the  magnificent  footman 
did  it  on  purpose  to  have  that  pleasure." 

"  Ay,  of  course,"  Hamilton  took  him  up.  "  They  talked 
of  prosecuting  the  magnificent  ibotman." 

*^  Ay,"  foUowed  Seymour,  *'  and  nobody  could  tell  where 
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the  magnificent  footman  bolted.    He  yanished  into  thin 


air." 


"Ay,  of  course,"  Melville  struck  in;  "and  the  magio 
enveloped  the  lady  for  some  time." 

At  this  point  Mr.  George  Uploft  gave  a  horse-laugh. 
He  jerked  in  his  seat  excitedly. 

"  Bodley  race-ball !"  he  cried ;  and,  looking  at  Lady  Joo- 
elyn,  "  Was  your  ladyship  there,  then  ?  Why — ha !  ha  I 
why,  you  have  seen  the  Great  Mel,  then  I  That  tremen- 
dous footman  was  old  Mel  himself!" 

Lady  Jocelyn  struck  both  her  hands  on  the  table,  and 
rested  her  large  gray  eyes,  fuU  of  humorous  surprise,  on 
Mr.  George. 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
laughed. 

"  Yes,"  Mr.  George  went  on,  "  tlfiit  wa^  old  MeL  I'll 
swear  to  him." 

"  And  that's  how  it  began  ?"  murmured  Lady  Jocelyn. 

Mr.  George  nodded  at  his  plate  discreetly. 

"  Well,"  said  Lady  Jocelyn,  leaning  back  and  lifting  her 
face  upT^ard  in  the  discursive  fullness  of  her  fancy,  "1  feel 
I  am  not  robbed.  II  y  a  des  miracles,  et  j'en  ai  vus !  One's 
life  seems  more  perfect  when  one  has  seen  what  nature  can 
do.  The  fellow  was  stupendous !  I  conceive  him  present. 
Who'll  fire  a  house  for  me  ?  Is  it  my  deficiency  of  attrao^ 
tion,  or  a  total  dearth  of  gallant  snobs?" 
.  The  Countess  was  drowned.  The  muscles  of  her  smiles 
were  horribly  stiff  and  painful.  Caroline  was  getting  pale. 
Could  it  be  accident  that  thus  resuscitated  Mel,  their  father, 
and  would  not  let  the  dead  man  die  ?  Was  not  malice  at 
the  bottom  of  it  ?  The  Coimtess,  though  she  hated  Mr. 
Greorge  infinitely,  was  clear-headed  enough  to  see  that  Prov- 
idence alone  was  trying  her.  No  glances  were  exchanged 
between  him  and  Laxley^  or  Drummond. 

Again  Mel  returned  to  his  peace,  and  ag^  he  had  to 
come  forth. 

"  Who  was  this  singular  man  you  were  speaking  about 
just  now  ?"  Mrs.  Evremonde  asked. 

Lady  Jocelyn  answered  her:  "The  light  of  his  age — 
the  embodied  protest  against  our  social  prejudice.  Com- 
bine— say  Mirabeau  and  Alcibiades — and  the  result  is  the 
Lymport  Tailor.  He  measures  your  husband  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  in  the  evening  he  makes  Iovjd  to  you,  through  a  series 
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of  pantomimio  transformations.  He  was  a  colossal  Adonis, 
and  I'm  sorry  he's  dead  1" 

^^  But  did  the  man  get  into  society  ?"  said  Mrs.  Evre- 
monde.    "  How  did  he  manage  that  ?" 

**  Yes,  indeed !  and  what  sort  of  a  society  I"  the  Dowa- 
ger Copping  interiected.  "None  but  bachelor-tables,  I 
can  assure  you.  Oh  I  I  remember  him.  They  talked  of 
fetching  hun  to  Dox  Hall.  I  said, '  No,  thank  you,  Tom ; 
this  isn't  your  Vauxhall.' " 

"  A  sharp  retort,"  said  Lady  Jocelyn,  "  a  most  conclu- 
sive rhyme;  but  you're  mistaken.  Many  families  were 
glad  to  see  him,  I  hear.  And  he  only  consented  to  be 
treated  like  a  footman  when  he  dressed  like  one.  The  fel- 
low had  some  capital  points.  He  fought  two  or  three  du- 
els, and  behaved  like  a  man.  Franks  wouldn't  have  him 
here,  or  I  would  have  received  him.  I  hear  that,  as  a 
conteur,  he  was  inimitable.  In  short,  he  was  a  robust 
Brummel,  and  the  Regent  of  low  life." 

This  should  have  been  Mel's  final  epitaph. 

Unhappily,  Mrs.  Melville  would  remark,  in  her  mincing 
manner,  that  the  idea  of  the  admission  of  a  tailor  jpto  soci- 
ety seemed  very  unnatural ;  and  Aunt  Bel  confessed  that 
her  experience  did  not  comprehend  it. 

"As  to  that,"  said  Lady  Jocelyn,  "phenomena  are  un- 
natural. The  rules  of  society  are  lightened  by  the  excep- 
tions. What  I  like  in  this  Mel  is,  that  though  he  was  a 
snob  and  an  impostor,  he  could  still  make  himself  respected 
b^  his  betters.  He  was  honest,  so  far ;  he  acknowledged 
his  tastes,  which  were  those  of  Franks,  Melville,  Seymour, 
and  George — ^the  tastes  of  a  gentleman.  I  prefer  him  in- 
finitely to  your  cowardly  democrat,  who  barks  for  what  he 
can't  get,  and  is  generally  beastly.  In  fact,  Fm  not  sure 
that  I  haven't  a  secret  passion  for  the  great  tailor." 

"  After  all,  old  Mel  wasn't  so  bad,"  Mr.  George  TJploft 
chimed  in.  ".Granted  a  tailor — ^you  didn't  see  a  bit  of  it 
at  table.  I've  known  him  taken  for  a  lord.  And  when 
he  once  got  hold  of  you,  you  couldn't  give  him  up.  The 
squire  met  him  first  in  the  coach,  one  winter.  He  took 
him  for  a  Russian  nobleman— didn't  find  out  what  he  was 
for  a  month  or  so.  Says  Mel,  ^  Yes,  I  make  clothes.  You 
find  the  notion  unpleasant ;  guess  how  disagreeable  it  is  to 
me.'  The  old  squire  laughed,  and  was  glad  to  have  him 
at  Croftlands  as  often  as  he  chose  to  come.    Old  Mel  and 
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I  nsed  to  spar  sometimes ;  but  he's  gone,  and  I  should  like 
to  shake  his  fists  again." 

Then  Mr.  George  told  the  "  Bath"  story,  and  episodes 
in  Mel's  career  as  Marquis ;  and  while  he  held  the  ear  of 
the  table.  Rose,  who  had  not  spoken  a  word,  and  had 
scarcely  eaten  a  morsel  daring  dmner,  studied  the  sisters 
with  serious  eyes.  Only  when  she  turned  them  from  the 
Countess  to  Mrs.  Strike,  they  were  softened  by  a  shadowy 
drooping  of  the  eyelids,  sa  if  for  some  reason  she  deeply 
pitied  that  lady. 

Next  to  Rose  sat  Drummond,  with  a  &ce  expressive  of 
cynical  enjoyment.  He  devoted  uncommon  attention  to 
the  Countess,  whom  he  usually  shunned  and  overlooked. 
He  invited  her  to  exchange  bows  over  wine  in  the  fashion 
of  that  day,  and  the  Countess  went  through  the  perform- 
ance with  finished  grace  and  ease.  Poor  Andrew  had  all 
the  time  been  brushing  back  his  hair,  and  making  strange 
deprecatory  sounds  in  his  throat,  like  a  man  who  felt  bound 
to  assure  every  body  at  table  he  was  perfectly  happy  and 
comfortable. 

"  Material  enough  for  a  Sartoriad,"  said  Drummond  to 
Lady  Jocelyn, 

"Excellent.  Pray  write  it  forthwith,  Drummond,"  re- 
plied her  ladyship ;  and  as  they  exchanged  talk  unintelligi- 
ble to  the  Countess,  this  lady  observed  to  the  Duke : 

"  It  is  a  relief  to  have  buried  that  subject." 

The  Duke  smiled,  raising  an  eyebrow ;  but  the  perse- 
cuted Countess  perceived  she  had  been  much  too  hasty, 
when  Drummond  added : 

"I'll  make  a  journey  to  Lymport  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
master  his  history." 

"  Do,"  said  her  ladyship ;  and,  flourishing  her  hand,  " '  I 
sing  the  Prince  of  Snobs  I' " 

"  Oh,  if  it's  about  old  Mel,  FU  sing  you  material  enough," 
said  Mr.  George.  "  There !  you  talk  of  it's  being  unnatu- 
ral, his  dining  out  at  respectable  tables.  Why,  I  believe 
— upon  my  honor,  I  believe  it's  a  fact — ^he's  supped  and 
thrown  dice  with  the  Regent." 

Lady  Jocelyn  clapped  her  hands.  "  A  noble  culmina- 
tion, Drummond !     The  man's  an  Epic  I" 

"  Well,  I  think  old  Mel  was  equad  to  it,"  Mr.  George 
pursued.  "  He  gave  me  pretty  broad  hints ;  and  this  is 
how  it  was,  if  it  really  happened,  you  know.    Old  Mel  had 
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a  friend ;  some  say  he  was  more.  Well,  that  was  a  fellow, 
a  great  gambler.  I  dare  say  you've  beard  of  him — Burley 
Bem&et — him  that  won  Byelands  Park  of  one  of  the  royal 
dake&— died  worth  upward  of  £100,000;  and  old  Mel 
swore  he  ought  to  have  had  it,  and  woidd  if  he  hadn't 
somehow  offended  him.  He  left  the  money  to  Admiral 
Harrington,  and  he  was  a  relation  of  Mel's." 

^^But  are  we  then  utterly  mixed  up  with  tailors?"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Barrington. 

"  Well,  those  are  the  facts,"  said  Mr.  George. 

The  wine  made  the  young  squire  talkative.  It  is  my 
belief  that  his  suspicions  were  not  awake  at  that  moment, 
and  that,  like  any  other  young  country  squire,  having  got 
a  subject  he  could  talk  on,  he  did  not  care  to  discontinue 
it.  The  Countess  was  past  the  effort  to  attempt  to  stop 
him.  She  had  work  enough  to  keep  her  smile  in  the  light 
place. 

Every  dinner  may  be  said  to  have  its  special  topic,  just 
as  every  age  has  its  marked  reputation.  They  are  put  up 
twice  or  thrice,  and  have  to  contend  with  minor  lights,  and 
to  swallow  them,  and  then  they  command  the  tongues  of 
men  and  flow  uninterruptedly.  So  it  was  with  the  Great 
Mel  upon  this  occasion.  Curiosity  wjis  aroused  about  him. 
Aunt  Bel  agreed  with  Lady  Jocelyn  that  she  would  have 
liked  to  have  known  the  mighty  tailor.  Mrs.  Shorne  but 
very  imperceptibly  protested  against  the  notion,  and  from 
one  to  another  it  ran.  His  Grace  of  Belfleld  expressed 
positive  approval  of  Mel  as  one  of  the  old  school. 

"  Si  ce  n'est  pas  le  gentilhomme,  au  moins,  c'est  le  gen- 
tilhomme  manqu^,"  said  Lady  Jocelyn.  "  He  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, Duke.  .You  are  right.  The  stuff  was  in  him, 
but  the  Fates  were  unkind.  I  stretch  out  my  hand  to  the 
pauvre  diable." 

^^  I  think  one  learns  more  from  the  mock  magnifico  than 
from  any  thing  else,"  observed  his  Grace. 

"  When  the  lion  saw  the  donkey  in  his  own  royal  skin," 
said  Aunt  Bel,  ^^  add  the  rhyme  at  your  discretion— >he  was 
a  wiser  lion,  that's  all." 

^^  And  the  ape  that  strives  to  copy  one — ^he's  an  animal 
of  judgment,"  said  Lady  Jocelyn.  "We  will  be  tolerant 
to  the  tailor,  and  the  Countess  must  not  set  us  down  as  a 
nation  of  shop-keepers — ^philosophically  tolerant." 

The  Countess  started,  and  ran  a  little  broken  "  Oh  I" 
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affiibly  oat  of  her  throat,  dipped  her  Ups  to  her  table-nap- 
kin, and  resumed  her  smile. 

"Tes,"  pursued  her  ladyship;  **old  Mel  stamps  the  age 
gone  by.  The  gallant  adventurer  tied  to  his  shop!  Al- 
ternate footman  and  marquis,  out  of  the  intermediate  tai- 
lor! Isn't  there  something  fine  in  his  buffoon  imitation  of 
the  realvthing  ?  I  feel  already  that  old  Mel  belongs  to  me. 
Where  is  the  great  man  buried?  Where  have  they  set 
the  funeral  brass  that  holds  his  mighty  ashes  ?" 

Lady  Jocelyn's  humor  was  fuUy  entered  into  by  the 
men.  The  women  smiled  vacantly,  and  had  a  common 
thought  that  it  was  ill-^bred  of  her  to  hold  forth  in  that 
way  at  table,  and  unfeminine  of  any  woman  to  speak  con- 
tinuously any  where— except,  perhaps,  in  bed. 

"  Oh  come  1"  cried  Mr.  George,  who  saw  his  own  sub- 
ject snapped  away  from  him  by  sheer  cleverness;  "old 
Mel  wasn't  only  a  buffoon,  my  lady,  you  know.  Old  Mel 
had  his  qualities.  He  was  as  much  a  ^  no-nonsense'  fellow, 
in  his  way,  as  a  magistrate  or  a  minister." 

"Or  a  king,  or  a  constable,"  Aunt  Bel  helped  his  illus- 
tration. 

"Or  a  prince,  a  poll-parrot,  a  Perigord-pie,"  added 
Drummond,  whose  gravity  did  not  prevent  Mr.  George 
from  seeing  that  he  was  laughed  at. 

"  Well,  then,  now  listen  to  this,"  said  Mr.  George,  lean- 
ing his  two  hands  on  the  table  resolutely.  Dessert  was 
laid,  and,  with  a  full  glass  beside  him,  and  a  pear  to  peel, 
he  determined  to  be  heard. 

The  Countess's  eyes  went  mentally  up  to  the  vindictive 
heavens.  She  stole  a  glance  at  Caroline,  and  was  alarmed 
at  her  excessive  pallor. 

"Now  I  know  this  to  be  true,"  Mr.  George  be^an. 
"  When  old  Mel  was  alive,  he  and  I  had  plenty  of  sparrmg, 
and  that — but  he's  dead,  and  I'll  do  him  justice.  •  I  spoke 
of  Burlev  Bennet  just  now.  Now,  my  lady,  old  Burley 
was,  I  think,  Mel's  half-brother,  and  he  came,  I  know, 
somewhere  out  of  Drury  Lane — one  of  the  courts  near  the 
theatre — ^I  don't  know  much  of  London.  However,  old 
Mel  wouldn't  have  that.  Nothing  less  than  being  bom  in 
St.  James's  Square  would  content  old  Mel,  and  he  must 
have  a  marquis  for  his  father.  I  needn't  be  more  particu- 
lar. Before  ladies — ahem  I  But  Burley  was  the  shrewd 
hand  of  the  two.     Oh-h-h!  such  a  card!    He  knew  the 
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way  to  get  into  company  without  false  pretenses.  Well,  I 
told  you,  he  had  lots  more  than  £100,000 — some  said  two 
— and  he  gave  up  Ryelands ;  never  asked  for  it,  thou^  he 
won  it.  Consequence  was,  he  commanded  the  services  of 
somebody  pretty  high,  ^d  it  was  he  got  Admiral  Har- 
rington made  a  captain,  posted,  conunodore,  admiral,  and 
K.C.B.,  all  in  seven  years  I  In  the  army  it  'd  have  been 
half  the  time,  for  the  H.R.H.  was  stronger  in  that  depart- 
ment. Now  I  know  old  Burley  promised  Mel  to  leave 
him  his  money,  and  called  the  admiral  an  ungrateful  dog. 
He  didn't  give  Mel  much  at  a  time — ^now  and  then  a 
twenty-pounder  or  so — ^I  saw  the  checks.  And  old  Mel 
expected  the  money,  and  looked  over  his  daughters  like  a 
turkey-cock.  Nobody  good  enough  for  them.  Whack- 
ing handsome  gals — ^Uiree !  Used  to  be  called  the  Three 
Graces  of  Lymport.  And  one  day  Burley  comes  and 
visits  Mel,  and  sees  the  girls.  And  he  puts  his  finger  on 
the  eldest,  I  can  tell  you.  She  was  a  spanker !  She  was 
the  handsomest  gal,  I  think,  ever  I  saw.  For  the  mother's 
a  fine  woman,  and  what  with  the  mother  and  what  with 
old  Mel— » 

*'  We  won't  enter  into  the  mysteries  of  origin,"  quoth 
Lady  Jocelyn. 

"Exactly,  my  lady.  Oh,  your  servant,  of  course.  Be- 
fore ladies.    A Burley  Bennet,  I  said.    Long  and 

short  was,  he  wanted  to  take  her  up  to  London.  Says  old 
Mel:  'London's  a  sad  place.'  'Place  to  make  money,' 
says  Burley.  'That's  not  work  for  a  young  gal,'  says 
Mel.  Long  and  short  was,  Burley  wanted  to  take  her, 
and  Mel  wouldn't  let  her  go."  Mr.  George  lowered  his 
tone,  and  mumbled,  "  Don't  know  how  to  explain  it  very 
well  before  ladies.  What  Burley  wanted  was — ^it  wasn't 
quite  honorable,  you  know,  though  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  spangles  on  it,  and  whether  a  real  H.R.H.,  or  a  Marquis, 
or  a  Viscount,  I  can't  say,  but  the  ofier  was  tempting  to  a 
tradesman.  '  No !'  says  Mel,  like  a  chap  planting  his  flag- 
staff and  sticking  to  it.  I  believe  that  to  g^t  her  to  go 
with  him,  Burley  offered  to  make  a  will  on  the  spot,  and 
to  leave  every  farthing  of  his  money  and  property — ^upon 
my  soul,  I  believe  it  to  be  true— to  Mel  and  his  family,  if 
he'd  let  the  gal  go.  '  No  1'  says  Mel.  I  like  the  old  bird  I 
And  Burley  got  in  a  rage,  and  said  he'd  leave  every  far- 
thing to  the  sailor.    Says  Mel:  'I'm  a  poor  tradesman; 
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but  I  have,  and  I  always  will  have,  the  feelings  of  a  gentlo- 
man,  and  they're  more  to  me  than  hard  cash ;  and  the 
honor  of  my  daughter,  Sir,  is  dearer  to  me  than  my  blood. 
Out  of  the  house  I'  cries  Mel.  And  away  old  Burley  went, 
and  left  every  penny  to  the  sailor  that's  now  Admiral  Har- 
rington, and  don't  notice  'em  an  inch.    ]^ow,  there !" 

All  had  listened  to  Mr.  George  attentively,  and  he  had 
slurred  the  apologetic  passages,  and  emphasized  the  pro- 
pitiatory ^^  b^ore  ladies"  in  a  way  to  n^e  himself  well 
understood  a  generation  back. 

"  Bravo,  old  Mel !"  rang  the  voice  of  Lady  Jocelyn,  and 
a  murmur  ensued,  in  the  midst  of  which  Rose  stood  up 
and  hunied  round  the  table  to  Mrs.  Strike,  who  was  seen 
to  rise  from  her  chair;  and  as  she  did  so,  the  ill-arranged 
locks  feU  from  their  unnatural  restraint  down  over  her 
shoulders — one  ^eat  curl  half  forward  to  the  bosom,  and 
one  behind  her  right  ear.  Her  eyes  were  wide ;  her  whole 
face,  neck,  and  fingers,  white  as  marble.  The  fidntest 
tremor  of  a  frown  on  her  brows,  £md  her  shut  lips,  marked 
the  continuation  of  some  internal  struggle,  as  u  with  her 
last  conscious  force  she  kept  down  a  flood  of  tears  and  a 
wild  outcry  which  it  was  death  to  hold.  Sir  Franks  felt 
his  arm  touched,  and  looked  up,  and  caught  her,  as  Rose 
approached.  The  Duke  and  other  gentlemen  went  to  his 
aid,  and  as  the  beautiful  woman  was  borne  out  white  and 
still  as  a  corpse,  the  Countess  had  this  dagger  plunged  in 
her  heart  from  the  mouth  of  Mr.  George,  addressing  Miss 
Carrington : 

^  "  I  swear  I  didn't  do  it  on  purpose.    She's  Carry  Har- 
rington, old  Mel's  daughter,  as  sure  as  she's  flesh  and  blood." 


CHAPTER  XXHI. 

TBEATS   OF  A  HANDKEECHIEP. 

Running  through  Beckley  Park,  dear  from  the  chalk, 
a  little  stream  gave  light  and  freshness  to  its  pasturage. 
Near  where  it  entered,  a  bathing-house  of  white  marble 
had  been  built,  under  which  the  water  flowed,  and  the 
dive  could  be  taken  to  a  paved  depth,  and  you  swam  out 
over  a  pebbly  bottom  into  sunlight,  screened  by  the  thick- 
weeded  banks,  loose-strife  and  willow-herb,  and  mint,  nod- 
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ding  over  you,  and  in  the  later  season  long-plumed  yellow 
grasses.  Here  at  sunrise  the  young  men  washed  their 
limbs,  and  here,  since  her  return  home,  English  Rose  loved 
to  walk  by  night.  She  had  often  spoken  of  the  little  hap- 
py stream  to  Evan  in  Portugal,  and  when  he  came  to  Beck- 
ley  Court  she  arranged  that  he  should  sleep  in  a  bed-room 
overlooking  it.  The  view  was  sweet  and  pleasant  to  him, 
for  aH  the  babbling  of  the  water  was  of  Rose ;  and  wind- 
ing in  and  out,  to  east,  to  north,  it  wound  to  embowered 
hopes  in  the  lover's  mind,  to  tender  dreams ;  and  often  at 
dawn,  when  dressing,  his  restless  heart  embarked  on  it  and 
sailed  into  havens,  the  phantom  joys  of  which  colored  his 
life  for  him  all  the  day.  But  most  he  loved  to  look  across 
it  when  the  light  fell.  The  palest  solitary  gleam  along  its 
course  spoke  to  him  rich  promise.  The  faint  blue  beam  of 
a  star  chained  all  his  longings,  charmed  his  sorrows  to 
sleep.  Rose  like  a  fairy  had  breathed  her  spirit  here ;  and 
it  was  a  delight  to  the  silly  luxurious  youth  to  lie  down 
and  fix  some  image  of  a  flower  bending  to  the  stream  on 
his  brain,  and,  in  the  cradle  of  fancies  that  grew  round  it, 
slide  down  the  tide  of  sleep. 

Prom  the  image  of  a  flower  bending  to  the  stream,  like 
his  own  soul  to  the  bosom  of  Rose,  Evan  built  sweet  fables. 
It  was  she  that  exalted  him,  that  led  him  through  glitter- 
ing chapters  of  adventure.  In  his  dream  of  deeds  achieved 
Tor  her  sake,  you  may  be  sure  the  young  man  behaved 
worthily,  though  he  was  modest  when  she  praised  him, 
and  his  limbs  trembled  when  the^  land  whispered  of  his 
great  reward  to  come.  The  longer  he  staid  at  Beckley 
the  more  he  lived  in  this  world  within  world ;  and  if  now 
and  then  the  harsh  outer  life  smote  him,  a  look  or  a  word 
from  Rose  encompassed  him  again,  and  he  became  sensible 
onlv  of  a  distant  pain. 

At  first  his  hope  sprang  wildly  to  possess  her,  to  believe 
that,  after  he  had  done  deeds  that  would  have  sent  ordi- 
nary men  in  the  condition  of  shattered  hulks  to  the  hos- 
pital, she  might  be  his.  Then  blow  upon  blow  was  struck, 
and  he  prayed  to  be  near  her  till  he  died :  no  more.  Then 
she  herself  struck  him  to  the  ground ;  and  sitting  in  his 
chamber,  sick  and  weary,  on  the  evening  of  his  mishap, 
Evan's  sole  desire  was  to  obtain  the  handkerchief  he  had 
risked  his  neck  for.  To  have  that,  and  hold  it  to  his  heart, 
and  feel  it  as  a  part  of  hfer,  seemed  much. 
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Over  a  length  of  the  stream  the  red  round  haryest-moon 
was  rising,  and  the  weakened  youth  was  this  evening  at 
the  mercy  of  the  charm  that  encircled  him.  The  water 
carved,  and  dimpled,  and  flowed  flat,  and  the  whole  body 
of  it  rushed  into  the  spaces  of  sad  splendor.  The  clustered 
trees  stood  like  temples  of  darkness ;  their  shadows  length- 
ened supematuraUy ;  and  a  pale  gloom  crept  between  them 
on  the  sward.  He  had  been  thinking  for  some  time  that 
Rose  would  knock  at  his  door,  and  give  him  her  voice,  at 
least ;  but  she  did  not  come ;  and  when  he  had  g%zed  out 
on  the  stream  till  his  eyes  ached,  he  felt  that  he  must  go 
and  walk  by  it.  Those  little  flashes  of  the  hurrying  tide 
spoke  to  him  of  a  secret  rapture  and  of  a  joy-seeking  im- 
pulse— the  pouring  onward  of  all  the  blood  of  life  to  one 
illumined  heart,  mournful  from  excess  of  love. 

Pardon  me,  I  beg.  Enamored  young  men  have  these 
notions.  Ordinarily  Evan  had  sufficient  common  sense,  and 
was  as  prosaic  as  mankind  could  wish  him ;  but  he  has  had 
a  terrible  fall  in  the  morning,  and  a  young  woman  rages  in 
his  brain.  Better,  indeed,  and  "  more  manly,"  were  he  to 
strike  and  raise  huge  bosses  on  his  forehead,  groan,  and  so 
have  done  with  it.     We  must  let  him  go  his  own  way. 

At  the  door  he  was  met  by  the  Countess.  She  came 
into  the  room  without  a  word  or  a  kiss,  and  when  she  did 
speak,  the  total  absence  of  any  euphuism  gave  token  of  re- 
pressed excitement  yet  more  than  her  angry  eyes  and  eager 
step.  Evan  had  grown  accustomed  to  her  moods,  and  if 
one  moment  she  was  the  halcyon,  and  another  the  petrel, 
it  no  longer  disturbed  him,  seeing  that  he  was  a  stranger 
to  the  influences  by  which  she  was  affected.  The  Countess 
rated  him  severely  for  not  seeking  repose,  and  inviting  sym- 
pathy. She  told  him  that  the  Jocelyns  had  one  and  all 
combined  in  an  infamous  plot  to  destroy  the  race  of  Har- 
rington, and  that  Caroline  had  already  succumbed  to  their 
assaults ;  that  the  Jocelyns  would  repent  it,  and  sooner 
than  they  thought  for ;  and  that  the  only  friend  the  Har- 
ringtons had  in  the  house  was  Miss  Bonner,  whom  Provi- 
dence would  liberally  reward. 

Then  the  Countess  changed  to  a  dramatic  posture,  and 
whispered  aloud,  "Hush  I  she  is  here.  She  is  so  anxious. 
Be  generous,  my  brother,  and  let  her  see  you." 

"  She  ?"  said  Evan,  faintly.  "  May  she  come,  Louisa  ?" 
He  hoped  for  Rose. 
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*^I  have  consented  to  mask  it,"  returned  the  Countess. 
"  Oh,  what  do  I  not  sacrifice  for  you  1" 

She  turned  from  him,  and  to  Evan's  chagrin  introduced 
Juliana  Bonner. 

^^Five  minutes,  remember!"  said  the  Countess.  ^'I 
must  not  hear  of  more."  And  then  Evan  found  himself 
alone  with  Miss  Bonner,  and  very  uneasy.  This  young 
lady  had  restless  brilliant  eyes,  and  a  contraction  about  the 
forehead  which  gave  one  the  idea  of  a  creature  suffering 
perpetual  headache.  She  said  nothing,  and  when  their 
eyes  met  she  dropped  hers  in  a  n[ianner  that  made  silence 
too  expressive.    Feeling  which,  Evan  began : 

«<  May  I  tell  you  that  I  think  it  is  I  who  ought  to  be 
nursing  you,  not  you  me." 

Miss.  Bonner  replied  by  lifting  her  eyes  and  dropping 
them  as  before,  murmuring  subsequently,  ^'  Would  you  do 
so  ?" 

"  Most  certainly,  if  you  did  me  the  honor  to  select  me." 

The  fiujgers  of  the  young  lady  commenced  twisting  and 
intertwining  on  her  lap.    Suddenly  she  laughed : 

"  It  would  not  do  at  aU.  You  won't  be  dismissed  from 
your  present  service  till  you're  unfit  for  any  other." 

'^  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Evan,  thinMng  more  of  the 
unmusical  laugh  than  of  the  words. 

He  received  no  explanation,  and  the  irksome  silence 
caused  him  to  look  through  the  window  as  an  escape  for 
his  mind,  at  least.  The  waters  streamed  on  endlessly  into 
the  golden  arms  awaiting  them.  The  low  moon  burned 
through  the  foliage.  In  the  distance,  over  a  reach  of  the 
flood,  one  tall  aspen  shook  against  the  lighted  sky. 

"Are  you  in  pjun?"  Miss  Boimer  asked,  and  broke  his 
reverie. 

"No;  I  am  going  away,  ^d  perhaps  I  sigh  involun-> 
tarily." 

"  You  like  these  grounds  ?" 

"I  have  never  been  so  happy  in  any  place." 

"  With  those  cruel  young  men  about  you  ?" 

Evan  now  laughed.  "  We  don't  call  young  men  cruel. 
Miss  Bonner." 

"  But  were  they  not  ?  To  take  advantage  of  what  Rose 
told  them— it  was  base  1" 

She  had  said  more  than  she  intended,  possibly,  for  she 
colored  under  his  inquiring  look,  and  added :  "  I  wish  I 
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could  say  the  same  as  you  of  Beckley.    Do  you  know  I  am 
called  Rose's  thorn  ?" 

"  Not  by  Miss  Jocelyn  herself,  certainly  I" 

"  How  eager  you  are  to  defend  her !  But  am  I  not — tell 
me — do  I  not  look  like  a  thorn  in  company  with  her  ?" 

"  There  is  but  the  difference  that  ill  health  would  make." 

^'  HI  health  ?  Oh  yes !  And  Hose  is  so  much  better 
born." 

"  To  that,  I  am  sure,  she  does  not  give  a  thought." 

"Not  Rose?    Oh!" 

An  exclamation,  properly  lengthened,  convinces  the  feel- 
ings more  satisfactorily  than  much  logic.  Though  Evan 
claimed  only  the  handkerchief  he  had  won,  his  heart  sank 
at  the  sound.  Miss  Bonner  watched  him,  and  springing 
forward,  said,  sharply, 

"  May  I  tell  you  something  ?" 

"  You  may  tell  me  what  you  please." 

"Then,  whether  I  offend  you  or  not,  you  had  better 
leave  this." 

"  I  am  going,"  said  Evan.  "  I  am  only  waiting  to  intro- 
duce your  tutor  to  you." 

She  kept  her  eyes  on  him,  and  in  her  voice  as  well  there 
was  a  depth,  as  she  returned : 

"  Mr.  Laxley,  Mr.  Forth,  and  Harry  are  going  to  Lym- 
port  to-morrow." 

Evan  was  looking  at  a  figure  whose  shadow  was  thrown 
toward  the  house  from  the  margin  of  the  stream. 

He  stood  up,  and  taking  the  hand  of  Miss  Bonner,  said : 

"I  thank  you.  I  may,  perhaps,  start  with  them.  At 
any  rate,  you  have  done  me  a  great  service,  which  I  shall 
not  forget." 

The  figure  bjr  the  stream  he  knew  to  be  that  of  Rose. 
He  released  Miss  Bonner's  trembling,  moist  hand,  and  as 
he  continued  standing,  she  moved  to  the  door,  after  once 
following  the  line  of  his  eyes  into  the  moonlight. 

Outside  the  door  a  noise  was  audible.  Andrew  had 
come  to  sit  with  his  dear  boy,  and  the  Countess  had  met 
and  engaged  and  driven  him  to  the  other  end  of  the  pas- 
sage, where  he  hung  remonstrating  with  her. 

"  Why,  Van,"  he  said,  as  Evan  came  up  to  him,  "  I 
thought  you  were  in  a  profound  sleep.    Lomsa  said — ^" 

"  Silly  Andrew !"  interposed  the  Countess,  "  do  you  not 
observe  he  is  sleep-walking  now  ?"  and  she  left  them  with 
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a  light  laugh  to  go  to  Juliana,  whom  she  fonnd  in  tears. 
The  discovery  of  one  lie  always  impelled  the  Countess  to 
a  fresh  and  a  bolder  one,  and  she  was  quite  aware  of  the 
efficacy  of  a  little  bit  of  burlesque  lying  to  cover  her  re- 
treat from  any  petty  exposure. 

Evan  soon  got  free  n'om  Andrew.  He  was  under  the 
dim  stars,  walking  to  the  great  fire  in  the  East.  The  cool 
air  refreshed  him.  He  was  simply  going  to  ask  for  his 
own  before  he  went,  and  had  no  cause  to  fear  what  would 
be  thought  by  any  one.  A  handkerchief!  A  man  might 
fairly  wm  that,  and  carry  it  out  of  a  very  noble  family, 
without  having  to  blush  for  himself. 

I  can  not  say  whether  he  inherited  his  feeling  for  rank 
from  Mel,  his  father,  or  that  the  Countess  had  succeeded 
in  instilling  it;  but  Evan  never  took  Republican  ground  in 
opposition  to  those  who  insulted  him,  and  never  lashed  his 
"manhood"  to  assert  itself,  nor  compared  the  fineness  of 
his  instincts  with  the  behavior  of  titled  gentlemen.  Rather 
he  seemed  to  admit  the  distinction  between  his  birth  and 
that  of  a  gentleman,  admitting  it  to  his  own  soul,  as  it 
were,  and  struggled  simply  as  men  struggle  against  a  des- 
tiny. The  news  Miss  6onner  had  given  him  sufficed  to 
break  a  spell  which  could  not  have  endured  another  week ; 
and  Andrew,  besides,  had  told  him  of  Caroline's  illness. 
He  walked  to  meet  Rose,  honestly  intending  to  ask  for  his 
own,  and  wish  her  good-by. 

Rose  saw  him  approach,  and  knew  him  in  the  distance. 
She  was  sitting  on  a  lower  branch  of  the  aspen,  that  shot 
almost  from  the  root,  and  stretched  over  the  intervolving 
rays  of  light  on  the  tremulous  water.  She  could  not  move 
to  meet  him.  She  was  not  the  Rose  whom  we  have  hith- 
erto known.  Love  may  spring  in  the  bosom  of  a  young 
girl,  like  Hesper  in  the  evening  sky,  a  gray  speck  in  a  field 
of  gray,  and  not  be  seen  or  known,  till  surely  as  the  cir- 
cle advances  the  faint  planet  gathers  fire,  and,  coming  near- 
er earth,  dilates,  and  will  and  must  be  seen  and  known. 
When  Evan  lay  like  a  dead  man  on  the  ground,  .Rose 
turned  upon  herself  as  the  author  of  his  death,  and  then 
she  felt  this  presence  within  her,  and  her  heart  ail  day  had 
talked  to  her  of  it,  and  was  throbbing  now,  and  would  not 
be  quieted.  She  could  only  lift  her  eyes  and  give  him  her 
hand ;  she  could  not  speak.  She  thought  him  cold,  and  he 
was ;  cold  enough  to  think  that  she  and  her  cousin  were 
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not  unlike  in  their  manner,  though  not  deep  enough  to  re- 
flect that  it  was  from  the  same  cause. 

She  was  the  first  to  find  her  wits ;  but  not  before  she 
spoke  did  she  feel,  and  start  to  feel,  how  long  had  been 
the  silence,  and  that  her  hand  was  still  in  his. 

"  Why  did  you  come  out,  Evan  ?    It  was  not  right.'* 

"  I  came  to  speak  to  you.  Rose.  I  shall  leave  early  to- 
morrow, and  may  not  see  you  alone." 

"  You  are  going —  ?" 

She  checked  her  voice  abruptly,  and  left  the  thrill  of  it 
wavering  in  him. 

"  Yes,  Rose,  I  am  going ;  I  should  have  gone  before." 

^'  Evan !"  she  grasped  his  hand,  and  then  timidly  retain- 
ed it.  "  You  have  not  forgiven  me  ?  I  see  now.  I  did 
not  think  of  any  risk  to  you.  I  only  wanted  you  to  beat. 
I  wanted  you  to  be  first  and  best.  •  If  you  knew  how  I 
thank  God  for  saving  you !  If  you  knew  what  my  punish- 
ment would  have  been  1" 

Till  her  eyes  were  Ml  she  kept  them  on  him,  too  deep 
in  emotion  to  be  conscious  of  it. 

He  could  gaze  on  her  tears  coldly. 

"  I  should  be  happy  to  take  the  leap  any  day  for  the 
prize  you  offered.    I  have  come  for  that." 

"  For  what,  Evan  ?"  But  while  she  was  speaking  the 
color  mounted  in  her  cheeks,  and  she  went  on  rapidly: 
"  Did  you  think  it  unkind  of  me  not  to  come  to  nurse  you. 
I  must  tell  you,  to  defend  myself.  It  was  the  Countess, 
Evan.  She  is  offended  with  me — ^very  justly,  I  dare  say. 
She  would  not  let  me  come.  What  could  I  do  ?  I  had  no 
claim  to  come." 

Rose  was  not  aware  of  the  import  of  her  speech.  Evan, 
though  he  felt  more  in  it,  and  had  some  secret  nerves  set 
tmgling  and  dancing,  was  not  to  be  moved  from  his  de- 
mand. 

"Do  you  intend  to  withhold  it,  Rose?" 

"  Withhold  what,  Evan  ?  Any  thing  that  you  wish  for 
is  yours." 

"  The  handkerchief.    Is  not  that  mine  ?" 

Rose  faltered  a  word.  Why  did  he  ask  for  it  ?  Because 
he  asked  for  nothing  else,  and  wanted  no  other  thing  save 
that. 

Why  did  she  hesitate?  Because  it  was  so  poor  a  gifl, 
and  so  unworthy  of  him. 
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And  why  did  he  insist?  Because  in  honor  she  was 
bound  to  surrender  it. 

And  why  did  she  hesitate  still  ?    Let  her  answer. 

^^  Oh,  Evan !  I  would  give  you  any  thing  but  that ;  and 
if  you  are  going  away  I  should  beg  so  much  to  keep  it." 

He  must  have  been  in  a  singular  state  not  to  see  her 
heart  in  the  refusal,  as  was  she  not  to  see  his  in  the  re- 
quest. But  Love  is  blindest  just  when  the  bandage  is  be- 
ing removed  from  his  forehead. 

"Then  you  will  not  give  it  me,  Rose?  Do  you  think  I 
shall  go  about  boasting  ^This  is  Miss  Jocelyn's  handker- 
chief, and  I,  poor  as  I  am,  have  won  it?'" 

The  taunt  struck  aslant  in  Rose's  breast  with  a  peculiar 
sting.    She  stood  up. 

"I  wiU  give  it  vou,  Evan." 

Turning  from  nim  she  drew  it  forth,  and  handed  it  to 
him  hurriedly,  with  her  head  still  averted. 

It  was  warm.  It  was  stained  with  his  blood.  He  guessed 
where  it  had  been  nestling,  and  now,  as  if  by  revelation,  he 
saw  that  large  sole  star  in  the  bosom  of  his  darling,  and 
was  blinded  by  it  and  lost  his  senses. 

"  Rose  I  beloved  I  I  love  you  1" 

Her  hand,  her  arm,  her  waist,  he  seized,  bending  over 
her.  And  like  the  flower  of  his  nightly  phantasy  bending 
over  the  stream,  he  looked  and  saw  in  her  sweet  face  the 
living  wonders  that  encircled  his  image ;  she  murmuring : 
*'  No,  no ;  you  must  hate  me.     I  know  it." 

Any  thing  but  a  denial,  and  he  might  have  retrieved 
his  step ;  but  that  she  should  doubt  his  strong  true  love 
plunged  him  deeper. 

"I  love  you,  Rose.  I  have  not  a  hope  to  win  you;  but 
I  love  you.  My  heaven !  my  only  darhng  I  I  hold  you  a 
moment — ^and  1  go;  but  know  that  I  love  you  and  would 
die  for  you.    Beloved  Rose !  do  you  forgive  me  ?" 

She  raised  her  face  to  him. 

•*  Forgive  you  for  loving  me  ?"  she  said,  smiling  the  Si  % 
inward  smile  of  rarest  bliss. 

Holy  to  them  grew  the  stillness :  the  ripple  suffused  in 
golden  moonlight — ^the  dark  edges  of  the  leaves  against  su- 
perlative brightness.  Not  a  chirp  was  heard,  nor  any  thing 
save  the  cool  and  endless  carol  of  the  happy  waters,  whose 
voices  are  the  spirits  of  silence.  Nature  seemed  consent- 
ing that  their  hands  should  be  joined,  their  eyes  intermin- 
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gling.  And  when  Evan,  with  a  lover's  craving,  wished  her 
lips  to  say  what  her  eyes  said  so  well,  Rose  drew  his  fin- 
gers up,  and,  with  an  arch  smile  and  a  blush,  kissed  them. 
The  simple  act  set  his  heart  thumping,  and  from  the  look 
of  love  she  saw  an  expression  of  pain  pass  through  him. 
Her  fealty — ^her  goileless,  fearless  truth — which  the  kiss- 
ing of  his  hand  brought  vividly  before  him,  conjured  its 
contrast  as  well  in  this  that  was  hidden  from  her,  or  but 
half  suspected.  Did  she  know — ^know  and  love  him  still  ? 
He  thought  it  might  be ;  but  that  fell  dead  on  her  asking : 

^^  Shall  I  speak  to  Mamma  to-night  ?" 

A  load  of  lead  crushed  him. 

^^  Rose !"  he  said ;  but  could  get  no  farther. 

Innocently,  or  with  well-masked  design,  Rose  branched 
off  into  little  sweet  words  about  his  bruised  shoulder, 
touching  it  softly,  as  if  she  knew  the  virtue  that  was  in 
her  touch,  and  accusing  her  selfish  self  as  she  caressed  it : 
^^  Dearest  Evan !  you  must  have  been  sure  I  thought  no 
one  like  you.  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  before?  I  can 
hardly  believe  it  now  I  Do  you  know,"  she  hurried  on, 
^^  they  all  think  me  cold  and  heartless — ^am  I  ?  I  must  be, 
to  have  made  you  run  such  risk ;  but  yet  I'm  sure  I  could 
not  have  survived  you." 

Dropping  her  voice.  Rose  quoted  Ruth.  As  Evan  list- 
ened, the  words  were  like  food  from  heaven  poured  into 
his  spirit. 

"  To-morrow,"  he  kept  saying  to  himself,  "  to-morrow  I 
will  tell  her  all.  Let  her  think  well  of  me  a  few  short 
hours." 

But  the  passing  minutes  locked  them  closer :  each  had  a 
new  link — ^in  a  word,  or  a  speechless  breath,  or  a  touch ; 
and  to  break  the  marriage  of  their  eyes  there  must  be  in- 
finite baseness  on  one  side,  or  on  the  other  disloyalty  to 
love. 

• 

The  moon  was  a  silver  ball,  high  up  through  the  aspen. 
Bf|m  kissed  the  hand  of  Rose,  and  led  her  back  to  the 
house:  He  had  appeased  his  conscience  by  restrainiug  his 
wild  desire  to  kiss  ner  hps. 

In  the  hall  they  parted.  Rose  whispered, "  Till  death !" 
giving  him  her  hands.  She  was  then  warm  beneath  his 
mouth,  and  one  eternal  kiss  hung  ripe  for  him.  The  force 
of  his  passion  plucked  him  down,  but  his  lips  rested  on  her 
forehead. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

CHBONICLES  THE  BETUBN  OF  MB.  BAIKES. 

Thebe  is  a  peculiar  reptile  whose  Istroke  is  said  to  de- 
prive men  of  motion.  On  the  day  after  the  Great  Mel  had 
stalked  the  dinner-table  of  Beckley  Court,  several  of  the 
guests  were  sensible  of  the  effect  of  this  creature's  myste- 
rious touch,  without  knowing  what  it  was  that  paralyzed 
them.  Drummond  Forth  had  fully  planned  to  go  to  Lym- 
port.  He  had  special  reasons  for  making  investigations 
with  regard  to  the  Great  Mel.  Harry,  who  was  fond  of 
Drummond,  offered  to  accompany  him ;  and  Lazley,  for  the 
sake  of  a  diversion,  fell  into  the  scheme.  Mr.  George  IJp- 
loft  was  also  to  be  of  the  party,  and  promised  them  fun. 
But  when  the  time  came  to  start,  not  one  could  be  induced 
to  move :  Laxley  was  pressingly  engaged  by  Rose ;  Harry 
showed  the  rope  the  Countess  held  him  by ;  Mr.  George 
made  a  singular  face,  and  seriously  advised  Drummond  to 
give  up  the  project. 

"  Don't  rub  that  woman  the  wrong  way,"  he  said,  in  a 
private  colloquy  they  had.  "By  Jingo,  she's  a  Tartar. 
She  was  as  a  gal,  and  she  isn't  changed,  Lou  Harrington. 
Fancy  now :  she  knew  me,  and  she  faced  me  out,  and  made 
me  think  her  a  stranger !  Gad,  I'm  glad  I  didn't  speak  to 
the  others.  Lord's  sake,  keep  it  quiet.  Don't  rouse  that 
woman  now,  if  you  want  to  keep  a  whole  skin." 

Drummond  laughed  at  his  extreme  earnestness  in  cau- 
tioning him,  and  appeared  to  enjoy  his  dread  of  the  Count- 
ess. Mr.  George  would  not  tell  how  he  had  been  induced 
to  change  his  mind.  He  repeated  his  advice  with  a  very 
emphatic  shrug  of  the  shoulder. 

"  You  seem  afraid  of  her,"  said  Drummond. 

"  I  am.  I  ain't  ashamed  to  confess  it.  She's  a  regular 
viper,  my  boy !"  said  Mr.  George.  "  She  and  I  once  were 
pretty  thick — least  said  soonest  mended,  you  know.  I 
offended  her.  Wasn't  quite  up  to  her  mark — ^a  tailor's 
daughter,  you  know.  Gad,  if  she  didn't  set  an  Irish  Dra- 
goon Captain  on  me  1 — ^I  went  about  in  danger  of  my  life. 
The  fellow  began  to  twist  his  danmed  black  mustaches 
the  moment  he  clapped  eyes  on  me — ^bullied  me  till,  upon 
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my  soul,  I  was  almost  ready  to  fight  him !  Oh,  she  was  a 
little  tripping  Tartar  of  a  bantam  hen  then.  She's  grown 
since  she's  been  countessed,  and  does  it  peacocky.  Now, 
I  give  you  fair  warning,  you  know.  She's  more  than  any 
man's  match." 

'^I  dare  say  I  shall  think  the  same  when  she  has  beaten 
me,"  quoth  cynical  Drununond,  and  immediately  went  and 
gave  orders  for  his  horse  to  be  saddled,  thinkmg  that  he 
would  tread  on  the  head  of  the  viper. 

But  shortly  before  the  hour  of  his  departure  Mrs.  Evre- 
iponde  summoned  him  to  her,  and  showed  him  a  slip  of 
paper,  on  which  was  written,  in  an  uncouth  small  hand : 

"Madam, — ^A  friend  warns  you  that  your  husband  is 
coming  here.  Deep  interest  in  your  welfare  is  the  cause 
of  an  anonymous  communication.  The  writer  wishes  only 
to  warn  you  in  time." 

Mrs.  Evremonde  told  Dmmmond  that  she  had  received 
it  from  one  of  the  servants  when  leaving  the  breakfast-room. 
Beyond  the  fact  that  a  man  on  horseback  had  handed  it 
to  a  little  boy,  who  had  delivered  it  over  to  the  footman, 
Drummond  could  learn  nothing.  Of  course,  all  thought 
of  the  journey  to  Lymport  was  abandoned.  If  but  to  ex- 
cogitate a  motive  for  the  origin  of  the  document,  Drum- 
mond was  forced  to  remain ;  and  now  he  had  it,  and  now 
he  lost  it  again ;  and  as  he  was  wandering  about  in  his 
maze,  the  Countess  met  him  with  a  "  Good-morning,  Mr. 
Fo^th.  Have  I  impeded  your  expedition  by  taking  my 
friend  Mr.  Harry  to  cavalier  me  to-day  ?" 

Drummond  smilingly  assured  her  that  she  had  not  in 
any  way  disarranged  ms  projects,  and  passed  with  so  ab- 
sorbed a  brow  that  the  Countess  could  afford  to  turn  her 
head  and  inspect  him,  without  fear  that  he  would  surprise 
her  in  the  act.  Knocking  the  pearly  edge  of  her  fan  on 
her  teeth,  she  eyed  him  under  her  jomed  black  lashes,  and 
deliberately  read  his  thoughts  in  the  mere  shape  of  his  back 
and  shoidders.  She  read  him  through  and  through,  and 
was  unconscious  of  the  effective  attitude  she  stood  in  for 
the  space  of  two  full  minutes,  and  even  then  it  required  one 
of  our  unhappy  sex  to  recall  her.    This  was  Harry  Jooelyn. 

"My  friend,"  she  said  to  him,  with  a  melancholy  smile, 
"  my  one  friend  here  I" 
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Harry  went  through  the  form  of  kissing  her  hand,  which 
he  had  been  taught,  and  practiced  cunningly  as  the  first 
step  of  the  ladder. 

^^  I  say,  YOU  looked  so  handsome,  standing  as  you  did 
just  now,  he  remarked ;  and  she  could  see  how  far  be- 
neath her  that  effective  attitude  had  precipitated  the  youth. 

^' Ah!"  she  sighed,  walking  on,  with  the  step  of  majesty 
in  exile. 

"What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  with  every  body  to-day?" 
cried  Harry.  "  I'm  hanged  if  I  can  make  it  out.  There's 
the  Carrington,  as  you  call  her — ^I  met'  her  with  such  ^ 
pair  of  eyes,  and  old  George  looking  as  if  he'd  been  licked, 
at  her  heels ;  and  there's  Drummond  and  his  lady  fair  mop- 
ing about  the  lawn,  and  my  mother  positively  getting  ex- 
cited— ^there's  a  miracle !  and  Juley's  sharpening  her  nails 
for  somebody;  and  if  Ferdinand  don't  look  out,  your  broth- 
er '11  be  walking  off  with  Rosey — that's  my  opinion."- 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  Countess.    "  You  really  think  so  ?" 

"Well,  they  come  it  pretty  strong  together." 

"  And  what  constitutes  the '  come  it  strong,'  Mr.  Harry?'* 

"  Hold  of  hands,  you  know,"  the  young  gentleman  indi- 
cated. 

"  Alas !  then ;  must  not  we  be  more  discreet  ?" 

"  Oh!  but  it's  different.  With  young  people  one  knows 
what  that  means." 

"  Dios !"  exclaimed  the  Countess,  tossing  her  head  wea- 
riedly;  and  Harry  perceived  his  sUp,  and  down  he  went 
again. 

What  wonder  that  a  youth  in  such  training  should  con- 
sent to  fetch  and  carry,  to  listen  and  relate,  to  play  the  spy 
and  know  no  more  of  his  office  than  that  it  gave  him  aston- 
ishing thrills  of  satisfaction,  and  now  and  then  a  secret 
sweet  reward  ? 

The  Countess  had  sealed  Miss  Carrington's  mouth  by 
one  of  her  most  dexterous  strokes.  On  leaving  the  dinner- 
table  overnight,  and  seeing  that  Caroline's  attack  would 
preclude  their  instant  retreat,  the  gallant  Countess  turned 
at  bay.  A  word  aside  to  Mr.  George  Uploft,  and  then  the 
Countess  took  a  chair  by  Miss  Carrington.  She  did  all 
the  conversation,  and  supplied  all  the  smiles  to  it;  and 
when  a  lady  has  to  do  that  she  is  justified  in  striking,  and 
striking  hard,  for  to  abandon  the  pretense  of  sweetness  is 
a  gross  insult  from  one  woman  to  another* 
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The  Countess,  then,  led  circuitonsly,  but  with  aU  the  ease 
in  the  world,  to  the  story  of  a  Portuguese  lady,  of  a  mar- 
velous beauty,  and  who  was  deeply  enamored  of  the  Chev- 
alier Miguel  de  Rasadio,  and  engaged  to  be  married  to  him ; 
but,  alas !  for  her — ^in  the  insolence  of  her  h^piness  she 
wantonly  made  an  enemy  in  the  person  of  a  most  unoffend- 
ing lady,  and  she  repented  it.  While  sketchmg  the  admi- 
rable Chevalier,  the  Countess  drew  a  telling  portrait  of 
Mr.  George  Uploft,  and  gratified  her  humor  and  her  wrath 
at  once  by  strong  truth  to  nature  in  the  description  and 
animated  encomiums  on  the  individual.  The  Portuguese 
lady,  too,  a  little  resembled  Miss  Carrington,  in  spite  of 
her  marvelous  beauty.  And  it  was  odd  that  Miss  Carring- 
ton  should  give  a  sudden  start  and  a  horrified  glance  at 
the  Countess  just  when  the  Countess  was  pathetically  re- 
lating the  proceeding  taken  by  the  revengeful  lady  on  the 
beautiful  betrothed  of  the  Chevalier  Miguel  de  Kasadio : 
which  proceeding  was  nothing  other  than  to  bring  to  the 
Chevaher's  knowledge  that  his  beauty  had  a  defect  con- 
cealed by  her  apparel,  and  that  the  specks  in  his  fruit  were 
not  one  or  two,  but— Oh !  And  the  dreadful  sequel  to  the 
story  the  Countess  could  not  tell,  preferring  ingeniously 
to  throw  a  tragic  Vail  over  it.  Miss  Carrington  went  early 
to  bed  that  night. 

The  courage  that  mounteth  with  occasion  was  eminent- 
ly the  attribute  of  the  Countess  de  Saldar.  After  that 
dreadful  dinner  she  (since  the  weakness  of  great  generals 
should  not  be  altogether  ignored)  did  pray  lor  flight  and 
total  obscurity ;  but  Caroline  could  not  be  left  in  her  hyster- 
ic state ;  and  now  that  she  really  perceived  that  Evan  was 
progressing,  and  on  the  point  of  sealing  his  chance,  the  de- 
voted lady  resolved  to  hold  her  ground.  Besides,  there 
was  the  picnic.  The  Countess  had  one  dress  she  had  not 
yet  appeared  in,  and  it  was  for  the  picnic  she  kept  it. 
That  small  motives  are  at  the  bottom  of  many  illustrious 
actions  is  a  modem  discovery;  but  I  shall  not  adopt  the 
modem  principle  of  magnifying  -the  small  motive  till  it 
overshadows  my  noble  heroine.  I  remember  that  the 
small  motive  is  only  to  be  seen  by  being  borne  into  the 
range  of  my  vision  by  a  powerful  microscope ;  and  if  I  do 
more  than  see — ^if  I  carry  on  my  reflections  by  the  aid  of 
the  glass,  I  arrive  at  conclusions  that  must  be  false.  Men 
who  dwarf  human  nature  do  this.    The  gods  are  juster. 
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• 

The  Countess,  though  she  wished  to  remain  for  the  picnic, 
and  felt  warm  in  anticipation  of  the  homage  to  her  new 
dress,  was  still  a  gallant  general  and  a  devoted  sister ;  and 
^she  sud  to  herself,  ^^  Come  what  may,  I  wiU  stay  for  that 
picnic,  and  they  shall  not  browbeat  me  out  of  it,"  it  is  that 
trifling  pleasures  are  noisiest  about  the  heart  of  human  na- 
ture ;  not  that  they  govern  us  absolutely.  There  is  mob- 
rule  in  minds  as  in  communities,  but  the  Countess  had  her 
appetites  in  excellent  drilL  This  picnic  surrendered,  rep- 
resented to  her  defeat  in  all  its  ignominy.  The  largest, 
longest-headed  of  schemes  ask  occasionally  for  something 
substantial  and  immediate.  So  the  Countess  stipulated  with 
Providence  for  the  picnic.  It  was  a  point  to  be  passed: 
"Thorough  flood,  thorough  fire." 

In  vain  poor  Andrew  Cogglesby,  to  whom  the  dinner 
had  been  torture,  and  who  was  beginning  to  see  the  posi- 
tion they  stood  in  at  Beckley,  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
tSLke  them  away,  or  to  go  alone.  The  Countess  laughed 
him  into  submission.  As  a  consequence  of  her  audacious 
spirits,  she  grew  more  charming  and  more  natural,  and  the 
humor  that  she  possessed,  but  which,  like  her  other  facul- 
ties, was  usually  subordinate  to  her  plans,  gave  spontanea 
ous  bursts  throughout  the  day,  and  delighted  her  court- 
iers. Nor  did  the  men  at  all  dislike  the  difference  of  her 
manner  with  them,  and  with  the  ladies.  I  may  observe 
that  a  woman  who  shows  a  marked  depression  in  her  con- 
duct in  the  presence  of  her  own  sex  will  be  thought  very 
superior  by  ours ;  that  is,  supposing  she  is  clever  and  agree- 
able. Sublime  manhood  distinguishes  what  flatters  it.  A 
lady  approaches.  "We  must  be  proper,"  says  the  Count- 
ess, and  her  hearty  laugh  dies  with  a  suddenness,  and  is 
succeeded  by  a  gravity  almost  superhuman.  Ajid  the 
Countess  can  look  a  profound  merriment  with  perfect  se- 
dateness  when  there  appears  to  be  an  equivoque  in  com- 
pany. Finely  secret  are  her  glances,  as  if  under  every 
eyelash  there  lurked  the  shade  of  a  meaning.  What  she 
meant  was  not  so  clear.  All  this  was  going  on,  and  Lady 
Jocelyn  was  simply  amused,  and  sat  as  at  a  play. 

"  She  seems  to  have  stepped  out  of  a  book  of  French 
niemoirs,"  said  her  ladyship.  "La  vie  galante  et  d6vote 
— voOk  la  Comtesse." 

In  contradistinction  to  the  other  ladies,  she  did  not  de- 
test the  Countess  because  she  could  not  like  her«  " 
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"Where's  the  harm  in  her?"  she  asked.  "She  doesn't 
damage  the  men,  that  I  can  see.  And  a  person  you  can 
laugh  at  and  with  is  inexhaustible." 

"And  how  long  is  she  to  stay  here?"  Mrs.  Shome  in- 
quired. Mrs. Melville  remarking:  "Her  visit  appears  to 
be  inexhaustible." 

Mrs.  Melville  was  a  specimen  of  the  arrant  British  wife 
— ^inflexible  in  her  own  virtue,  and  never  certain  of  her 
husband's  when  he  was  out  of  her  sight:  a  noble  being 
(Heaven  preserve  the  breed !),  but  somewhat  wanting  iu 
coaiidence  and  Christianity. 

"  I  suppose  Bhe'U  stay  tul  the  election  business  is  over," 
said  Lady  Jocelyn. 

The  Countess  had  just  driven  with  Melville  to  Fallow- 
field  in  Caroline's  black  lace  shawl. 

"Upward  of  six  weeks  longer!"  Mrs.  Melville  inter- 
jected. 

Lady  Jocel^  chuckled.  Friendship  between  the  sexes 
was  her  doctrme,  and  the  arrant  British  wife  aroused,  there- 
fore, her  strong  aversion. 

Miss  Carrington  was  present.  She  had  been  formerly 
sharp  in  her  condemnation  of  the  Countess — ^her  affected- 
ness,  her  euphuism,  and  her  vulgarity.  !N'ow  she  did  not 
say  a  word,  though  she  might  have  done  it  with  impunity. 

"I  suppose,  Emily,  you  see  what  Rose  is  about?"  said 
Mrs.  Melville.  ^^  I  should  not  have  thought  it  advisable  to 
have  that  young  man  here,  myself.  I  think  I  let  you  know 
that." 

"  One  young  man's  as  good  as  another,"  responded  Her 
ladyship.  "  I've  my  doubts  of  the  one  that's  much  better. 
I  fancy  Rose  is  as  good  a  judge  by  this  time  as  you  or  L" 

Mrs.  Melville  made  an  effort  or  two  to  open  Lady  Joce- 
lyn's  eyes,  and  then  relapsed  into  the  confident  serenity  in- 
spired by  evil  prognostications. 

"But  there  really  does  seem  some  infatuation  about 
these  people!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Shome,  turning  to  Miss 
Current.  "  Can  you  understand  it  ?  The  Duke,  my  dear ! 
Thiags  seem  to  be  going  on  in  the  house,  that  really!—^ 
and  so  openly." 

"  Thar  s  one  virtue,"  said  Miss  Current,  with  her  imper- 
turbable metsdlic  voice,  and  face  like  a  cold,  clear  northern 
sky.  "Things  done  in  secret  throw  on  the  outsiders  the 
onus  of  raising  a  scandal." 
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"  You  don't  believe,  then?"  suggested  Mrs.  Sborne. 

Miss  Current  replied :  '^  I  always  wait  for  a  thing  to  hap- 
pen first." 

"But  haven't  you  seen,  my  dear?" 

"  I  never  see  any  thing,  my  dear." 

"  Then  you  must  be  blind,  my  dear." 

"On  the  contrary,  that's  how  I  keep  my  sight,  my 
dear." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  said  Mrs.  Shome. 

"  It's  a  part  of  the  science  of  optics,  and  requires  study," 
said  Miss  Current. 

Neither  with  the  worldly  nor  the  unworldly  woman 
could  the  ladies  do  any  tmng.  But  they  were  soon  to 
have  their  triumph. 

A  delicious  morning  had  followed  the  lovely  night.  The 
stream  flowed  under  Evan's  eyes,  like  somethmg  in  a  lower 
sphere,  now.  His  passion  took  him  up,  as  if  a  genie  had 
luted  him  into  mid-air,  and  showed  him  the  world  on  a 
palm  of  a  hand ;  and  yet,  as  he  dressed  by  the  window, 
little  chinks  in  the  garden  wall,  and  nectarines  under  their 
shiny  leaves,  and  the  white  walks  of  the  ^rden,  were 
stamped  on  his'  hot  brain  accurately  and  lastmgly.  Ruth 
upon  the  lips  of  Rose:  that*  voice  of  living  constancy  made 
music  to  him  every  where.  "  Thy  God  shall  be  my  God." 
He  had  heard  it  all  through  the  night.  He  had  not  yet 
broken  the  tender  charm  sufficiently  to  think  that  he  must 
tell  her  the  sacrifice  she  would  have  to  make.  When  part- 
ly he  did,  the  first  excuse  he  clutched  at  was,  that  he  had 
only  kissed  her  on  the  forehead.  A  brother  might  do  as 
much ;  and  he  would  be  her  brother,  her  guardian.  Be- 
hold, Rose  met  him  descending  the  stairs,  and,  taking  his 
hand,  sang,  unabashed  by  the  tell-tale  color  coming  over 
her  face,  a  stave  of  a  little  Portuguese  air  that  they  had 
both  been  fond  of  in  Portugal ;  and  he,  listening  to  it,  and 
looking  in  her  eyes,  saw  that  his  feelings  in  the  old  time 
had  been  hers,  and  the  thought  made  his  love  irrevocable. 

Rose,  now  that  she  had  given  her  heart,  had  no  idea 
of  concealment.  She  would  have  denied  nothing  to  hiar 
aunts:  she  was  ready  to  confide  it  to  her  mother.  ^Was 
she  not  proud  of  the  man  she  loved  ?  When  Evan's  hand 
touched  hers,  she  retained  it,  and  smiled  up  at  him  frank- 
ly, as  it  were  to  make  him  glad  in  her  gladness.  If  before 
others  his  eyes  brought  the  blood  to  her  cheeks,  she  would 
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perhaps  droi)  her  eyelids  an  instant,  and  then  glance  quick- 
ly level  again  to  reassure  him.  And  who  would  have 
thought  that  this  boisterous,  boyish  creature  had  such 
depths  of  eve !  Cold,  did  they  call  her  ?  Let  others  think 
her  cold.  The  tender  knowledge  of  her — ^the  throbbing 
secret  they  held  in  common,  sung  at  his  heart  like  a  pas- 
sionate nightingale.  Rose,  too,  sat  as  if  through  the  clat- 
ter of  silly  talk  she  at  times  heard  a  faint  far  music.  She 
made  no  confidante,  but  she  attempted  no  mystery.  Evan 
shoidd  have  risen  to  the  height  of  the  noble  girl.  Alas! 
the  dearer  and  sweeter  her  bearing  became,  the  more  con- 
scious he  was  of  the  dead  weight  he  was  dragging. 

He  was  on  the  lawn  with  Kose,  when  a  footman  came 
and  handed  him  a  card.  He  read  it,  and  asked  Rose  if 
Mr.  Raikes  should  be  shown  out  to  them.    Rose  nodded. 

"The  gentleman  wishes  a  private  interview,  Sir,"  said 
the  footman. 

Evan  hurried  to  welcome  Jack,  not  so  mubh  from  kind- 
ness as  to  mask  any  preliminary  eccentricities  he  might  be 
guilty  o^  and  to  give  him  a  few  necessary  instructions. 
.  The  voice  of  Mr.  Raikes  was  resonant  in  the  hall. 

"I  thank  yon,  no :  her  ladyship's  fair  favor 
Another  day  111  seek  to  win,  hut  now 
Iiet  an  men  know  I  am  on  friendship's  mission. 
Langh'st  thou,  Tile  slare?" 

It  is  possible  that  the  presence  of  three  or  four  of  the 
male  domestics  somehow  suggested  the  gallery  to  theatric- 
al Jack.  Undignified  as  it  was,  he  was  acting  to  the  foot- 
men of  Beckley  Court :  his  cheek  was  inflated ;  he  stood  as 
one  whose  calves  are  shining  to  the  foot-lights.  Evan,  sick 
with  disgust,  approaohed-hmi  while  he  was  declaiming : 

**I  tell  thee,  wretch,  that  friendship 
More  is  than  homage  to  sweet  womankind. 
It  is  the  soci^  cement.    Damon,  erst. 
And,  as  the  lawyers  say,  'With  him  another,'  ^ 
These  twain  hare  friendship  made ;  these  twain 
Ye  see  reyiTed.    What  ho !  a  Harrington  V* 

As  it  was  not  easy^to  fed  afiright  at  the  tragic  emphasis 
and  strutting  frowns  of  this  very  small  gentleman,  the  au- 
dience testified  their  sense  of  his  merits  bv  meeting^  his 
condescension  half-way,  and  sniggering.  One  especially 
tall  footman  gazed' placidly  at  the  performer,  and  said 
^^  Bravo."    He  had  seen  London.    Another,  whose  powder 
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vainly  attempted  to  oonoeal  the  sbockhead  of  the  newly- 
cauff at  msticy  ventured  to  remark  to  his  loftier  comrade, 
^  What'B  an  afBuiindship  ?  I  ent  been  to  the  sea.''  Taken 
as  a  comment  on  the  delivery  of  Mr.Baikes,  it  was  not  so 
bad. 

Jack  waved  his  hand  to  Evan,  and  was  for  continuing; 
but  tiie  l^ter  pulled  him  violently  into  the  dining-room, 
and  crying,** Are  you  mad?  are  you  drunk?"  spun  him 
clean  round  with  an  angry  twist.  Mr.  Baikes  spun  himself 
back  composedly. 

"  Now,  said  £van,  **  yon  will  undertake  instantiy  to  be- 
have decently  and  quietly,  or  I  shall  kick  you  out  of  the 
house." 

**  Sir,"  returned  Jack,  **your  language  is  unseemly,  Sir — 
most  unseemly.  But  you  are  acting  under  a  delusion,  my 
friend,  and  I  forgive  you.  For  in  this  breast  fair  Magna- 
nimity is  charioteer! — or,  doth  sit  enthroned!  metre's  good 
in  either  case.  Oh,  I  understand  your  meaning,  my  poor 
boy.  In  other  days  no  one  so  aloo^  so  concentrated,  in 
the  presence  of  the  serving-brood  as  myself.  But  I  hap- 
pen to  be  above  all  petty  considerations  of  that  sort  now. 
The  great  who  stoop  are  like  angelic  bodies,  which,  mixed 
with  earth,  base  earth  so  elevate,  and  suffer  no  defilement. 
T^/  an  independent  gentleman  is  one  of  the  great  to  the 
plush  gentry,  I  take  it  ?" 

Laughing  at  his  friend's  mystification,  Mr.  Baikes  fell 
into  a  chair,  muttering  of  extreme  haste  and  not  a  minute 
to  lose.  He  was  portentously  attired.  A  magnificent 
frill  of  fine  cambric  swayed  loosely  over  a  gold-spotted 
satin  waistcoat,  and  his  coat  and  pantaloons  were  of  the 
newest  cut  of  the  period.  He-remained  for  some  time  per- 
fectly still,  gazmg  up  at  Evan  while  the  latter  questioned 
him,  and  letting  loose  an  occasional^* ha!  ha!"  and  **ho!" 
of  amusement  and  derision.  Then  he  got  up,  and  settled 
his  hat  by  the  looking-glass.  Jauntily  shaking  it,  he  came 
and  stood  before  Evan,  saying: 

**  A  truce  to  this.  TouVe  an  excellent  fellow,  and  I 
stand  by  you.  Enough  that  in  the  solar  beams  of  Luck 
I  shine  conspicuous.  It's  no  use  asking  me  for  prose. 
Hanged  if  I  can  keep  upon  my  toes.  I  feel  light — ^I  soar. 
And  you,  who  talk  of  self-restraint.  Why,  I  only  show 
this  before  you.  To  the  world  I  am  a  statue — a  petr^&o- 
tion.    Gravely  I  smile  as  Fortune's  natural  heir.    And  Fm 
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not  a  lackered  monkey,  Mr.  Harrington.  Probably  you 
require  facts  ?  Look  yonder.  That  conyeyance  is  called 
a  curricle.  You  will  observe  two  young  gentlemen  seated 
there.  They,  Sir — do  not  dispute  my  possession  of  it,  or 
of  my  senses.  Likewbe,  you  will  observe  a  gaudy  person 
of  the  other  sex,  happUy  of  an  age  to  defy  imputatioiis. 
To  her  a  tale  appends.  She  was  crying  your  name  over 
Fallowfield  this  morning:  ^Mr.  Evan  Harrington  has  run 
away  from  his  mother.'  In  rushed  Friendship,  or,  in  oth- 
er words,  John  Kaikes.  '  Woman  I  what  means  this  hor- 
rid clamor  V  Of  course  she  objects  to  being  called  wo- 
man. ^Man,  then,  clad  in  the  garments  of  deception!' 
says  I.  That  doesn't  please  her.  '  Oh,  that  my  Wishaw 
were  by  to  defend  mel'  'What,'  says  I,  'have  you  mar- 
ried a  sneeze  ?'  Lord,  you  never  heard  a  thing  take  so ! 
How  the  hostler  laughed  1  I  hear  the  echoes  still.  How- 
ever, it  ended  in  my  driving  her  to  Beckley ;  and  as  we 
journeyed,  doubtful  of  the  way,  we  met  a  carriage,  and 
lull  short  I  stopped,  and  did  inquire ;  but  you  like  prose, 
old  boy.  I  asked  theroad  to  Beckley  Court-4he  bourne 
of  heiresses  that  want  the  plucking.  The  gentleman — ^a 
regular  nob — ^wag  pointing  it,  when  up  starts  Woman,  and 
addresses  the  lady  sitting  by  him  as  'Sweet  creature,  how 
I  rejoice  in  meeting  you  1  1  come  straight  from  your  mo- 
ther.' Thereat  the  lady  did,  methought,  turn  pale.  By- 
the-way,  she  was  rather  like  you,  Harrington.  Such  a 
spanker  I  If  I  could  captivate  her  1  What  do  you  think 
she  replied.  And  such  a  voice — and  eyes!  Oh,  sugar 
and  treacle,  and  candied  lemon-peel !  But  these  are  base 
compariscms,  that  give  you  no  idea  of  her.  She's  a  Duch- 
ess !  '  Pray,'  says  she  to  me, '  drive  as  fast  as  you  can  to 
the  Asylum ;'  and  her  coachman  whipped  his  norses,  and 
Woman  falls  bang  up  against  me,  and  cries, '  Oh,  you  hor- 
rid impidence  I  oh,  I  never  I'  and  a  mass  of  vulgarity  and 
madness,  kicking  her  feet  almost  in  fits.  Feets! — aha! 
'  Let's  sneeze,'  said  I,  aside,  thinking  to  console  her  by  fill- 
ing her  imagination  with  the  notion  of  her  husband.  '  A 
mshaw,'  we  all  went.  She  got  worse.  She  abused  your 
family,  Harrington — said  you  had  all  been  robbing  Mr. 
Wishaw.  'A  fcmdness  for  snuff,  Ma'am,'  says  I,  'is  no 
shame  and  no  disgrace.'  I  stood  up  for  you  manfully. 
There  she  sits.  She  won't  come  in,  and  I  must  drive  her 
back.    Now  say,  am  I  your  friend  or  not — haP^ 
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When  he  had  finished  his  tale  Mr.  Raikes  retired  to  the 
looktng-glass,  to  which  his  final  question  was  addressed, 
and  something  satisfSeictory  resulting  firom  it  in  his^  mind, 
he  asked : 

"Shall  I  be  introduced  to  the  family  now ?" 

"No,"  said  Evan.  "You  must  decidedly  wmt  till  you 
are  cooler." 

"Very  well,  very  well,"  returned  Jack,  indifferently. 
"I  have  press  of  business." 

"  Sit  and  explain  what  you  have  been  doing,"  continued 
Evan,  whose  head  was  really  whirling  at  Jack's  strange 
fortune. 

Mr.  Raikes  objected  that  he  had  not  a  moment,  and 
must  be  off:  his  country  called  him. 

"  ru  make  my  bow  to-morrow,  and  do  the  devoirs,  Har- 
rington.   Any  Dukes  or  Duchesses  in  the  House?" 

**  Yes ;  so  be  on  your  guard."  ^ 

Mr.  Raikes  tapped  his  hat  cheerfully. 

"  By-the-way,  I  presented  that  letter,"  he  remarked,  and 
thrusting  a  bundle  of  notes  into  Evan's  hand :  "  There  you 
are*  It's  rather  a  pleasant  country  here,"  he  pursued  neg- 
ligently. "  Good  hunting,  I  doubt  not.  A  southerly  wind 
and  a  cloudy  sky — ^yoicks,  hark  away,  and  ta%-ho.  I  must 
have  a  suit  ready.  6ood-by,  Harrington.  Expect  me  to- 
morrow.   Explanations  deferred.    Ta-ta." 

While  Evan  was  untying  the  bundle,  and  gradually  ap- 
prehending the  fact  that  it  was  money  he  felt,  Mr.  Raikes 
turned  on  his  heel,  and  bade  the  menials  in  the  hall  show 
him  forth.  He  found  Miss  Bonner  at  the  gate  talking  to 
Mrs.  Wishaw,  who  seeing  a  young  lady  pass  had  suddenly 
been  taken  ill,  and  had  consented  to  the  administration  of 
wine  and  water.  His  fiiends  subsequently  told  him  that 
Mrs.  Wishaw  had  continued  to  abuse  the  Harrington  fam- 
ily to  Miss  Bonner,  and  had  entered  into  a  great  deal  of 
the  history  of  the  &mily. 

The  hours  flew  past.  Evan  held  in  his  pocket  the  price 
of  his  bondage  to  Tidlordom,  while  he  was  every  instant 
sealing  his  assumption  of  the  character  of  Gentleman.  He 
was  of  dull  brain,  and  it  had  not  yet  dawned  on  him  that 
he  might  possibly  be  tailor  and  gentleman  in  one:  but 
events  were  moving  to  task  him.  As  an  instance  of  the 
power  of  Love,  it  may  be  related  that  not  even  the  fact  of 
his  holding  the  money  of  his  eccentric  benefactor,  nor  the 
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astonnding  revelation  in  the  affiurs  of  his  friend  Jack, 
dwelt  on  his  mind  half  so  much  as  the  lighted  edge  of  a 
mound  of  ^oud  against  a  grand  sunset  seen  by  hiTn  the 
day  when  his  heart,  bursting  with  deep  desire,  had  be^n 
hail  prophetic  of  the  happy  night ;  or  half  so  much  as  the 
little  Portuguese  Medinha  sung  by  Rose;  or  those  sweet, 
solemn  words  of  Ruth :  words  that  conjured  up  his  dar- 
ling standing  among  piled  sheaves  in  autumn  fields,  under 
stars  sorrowful,  but  firm,  brilliant,  everlasting. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

IN  WHICH  THE  STREAM  FLOWS  MUDDY  AND  CLEAB. 

Ton  will  think  it  odd,  not  to  say  reprehensible,  and  a 
fatal  declension  from  heroics,  that  Miss  Rose  Joeelyn 
should  devote  the  better  part  of  the  day  following  her 
love  avowal  to  dog-breaking;  and  I  doubt  not  that  you 
wonder  how  a  young  man  could  be  inspired  by  such  a  per- 
son with  transcendent,  with  holy,  and  with  melting  images. 
It  was  that  Evan  felt  the  soul  of  Rose,  and  felt  it  akin  to 
his  own.  Her  tastes,  her  habits,  could  not  obscure  the 
bright  and  perfect  steadfastness  which  was  in  her,  and 
which  Evan  worshiped  more  than  her  &ce ;  and,  indeed, 
that  firm  truth  of  her  diaracter  gave  a  charm  to  all  her  ac- 
tions. Among  girls  you  have  creatures  of  the  morning'^ 
of  the  night,  and  of  the  twilight.  Rose  was  of  Auron^s 
train :  soft  when  .you  caught  her,  shy  in  your  shadow ;  ca- 

5 able  of  melting  wholly  to  your  kiss,  but  untroubled,  and 
ght-limbed,  and  brisK,  a  fresh  young  maid  when  you 
withdrew  the  charm.  Her  friend  Jenny  Graine  flitted 
bat-like  round  William's  figure,  and  Juliana  Bonner  loved 
sombrely.  There  are  some  who  neither  thoroughly  sleep 
nor  thoroughly  ws^en,  but  dream  while  they  walk,  and 
toss  while  they  lie.  Rose  was  a  cool  sleeper,  and  the  light 
flowed  into  her  open  eyes  as  into  a  house  that  lifts  the 
blinds.  Slightly,  perhaps,  even  while  dog-breaking,  a  lit- 
tle thought  would  thrill  her,  and  move  a  quivering  comer 
in  her  lips,  but  it  passed  like  a  happy  bird  from  the  bough, 
and  wJZ  innocent  under  faeayen. 
'  An  Irish  retriever-pnp  of  the  Shannon  breed,  Pat  by 
name,  was  undergoing  tuition  on  the  sward  dose  by  the 
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kennels,  Rose's  hunting-whip  being  passed  through  his  col- 
lar to  restrain  erratic  propensities.  The  particular  point 
of  instruction  which  now  made  poor  Pat  hang  out  his 
tongue,  and  agitate  his  crisp  brown  curls,  was  the  per- 
formance of  the  "  down  charge" — a  ceremony  demanding 
implicit  obedience  from  the  animal  in  the  midst  of  volatile 
sambadoes,  and  a  simulation  of  profound  repose  when  his 
desire  to  be  up  and  bounding  was  mighty.  Pat's  Irish 
eyes  were  watching  Rose,  as  he  lay  with  his  head  couched 
between  his  fore-paws  in  the  required  attitude.  He  had 
but  half  learned  his  lesson,  and  something  in  his  half-hu- 
morous half-melancholy  look  talked  to  Rose  more  eloquent- 
ly than  her  friend  Ferdinand  at  her  elbow.  Laxley  was 
her  assistant  dog-breaker.  Rose  would  not  abandon  her 
fiiends  because  sne  had  accepted  a  lover.  On  the  contra- 
ry, Rose  was  very  kind  to  Ferdinand,  and  perhaps  felt 
bound  to  be  so  to-day.  To-day,  also,  her  face  was  lighted 
very  sweetly.  A  readiness  to  color,  and  an  expression  of 
deeper  knowledge  which  she  now  had,  made  the  girl  dan- 
*  gerous  to  friends.  This  was  not  Rose's  &ult;  but  there 
18  no  doubt  among  the  faculty  that  love  is  a  contagious 
disease,  and  we  ought  not  to  come  within  a  thousand  miles 
of  the  creatures  in  whom  it  lodges. 

Pat's  tail  kept  hinting  to  ms  mistress  that  a  change 
would  afford  lum  great  satisfaction.  After  a  time  she 
withdrew  her  wistful  gaze  fi*om  him,  and  listened  entirely 
to  Ferdinand ;  and  it  struck  her  that  he  spoke  particularly 
well  to-day,  though  she  did  not  see  so  much  in  his  eyes  as 
in  Pat's.  The  subject  concerned  his  djsparture,  and  he 
asked  Rose  if  she  should  be  sorry.  Rose,  to  make  him 
sure  of  it,  threw  a  music  into  her  voice  dangerous  to 
friends.  For  she  had  given  heart  and  soul  to  Evan,  and 
had  a  sense,  therefore,  of  being  irredeemably  in  debt  to 
her  old  associates,  and  wished  to  be  doubly  kmd  to  them. 

Pat  took  advantage  of  the  diversion  to  stand  up  quietly 
and  have  a  shake.  He  then  began  to  kiss  his  mistress's 
hand,  to  show  that  all  was  right  on  both  sides ;  and  follow- 
ed tMs  with  a  playful  pretense  at  a  bite,  that  there  might 
be  no  subsequent  misunderstanding,  and  then  a  bark  and 
a  whine.  As  no  attention  was  paid  to  this  amount  of 
plain  speaking,  Pat  made  a  bolt.  He  got  no  farther  than 
the  length  of  the  whip,  and  all  he  gained  was  to  bring  on 
himself  the  terrible  word  of  drill  once  more.    But  Pat 
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had  tasted  liberty.  Irish  rebellion  against  constituted  au- 
thority was  exhibited.  Pat  would  not:  his  ears  tossed 
over  his  head,  and  he  jumped  to  right  and  left,  and  looked 
the  raggedest  rapparee  that  ever  his  ancestry  trotted  after. 
Rose  laughed  at  his  fruitless  efforts  to  get  free ;  but  Fer- 
dinand meditatively  appeared  to  catch  a  sentiment  in  them. 

"Down  dharge,  Sir,  will  you?  Ah!  Pat,  Pat!  you'll 
have  to  obey  me,  my  boy.    Now,  down  charge!" 

While  Rose  addressed  the  language  of  reason  to  Pat, 
Ferdinand  slipped  in  a  soft  word  or  two.  Presently  she 
saw  him  on  one  knee. 

"Pat  won't,  and  I  will,"  said  he. 

"But  Pat  shall,  and  you  had  better  not,"  said  she; 
**  besides,  my  dear  Ferdinand,"  she  added,  laughing,  "  you 
don't  know  how  to  do  it." 

"Do  you  want  me  prostrate  on  all  fours,  Rose?" 

"  No ;  I  hope  not.  Do  get  up,  Ferdinand.  You'll  be 
seen  fropfi  the  windows." 

Instead  of  quitting  his  posture,  he  caught  her  hand,  and 
scared  her  with  a  declaration. 

"Of  all  men,  you  to  be  on  your  knees!  and  to  me,  Fer- 
dinand !"  she  cried,  in  utter  discomfort. 

"Why  shouldn't  I,  Rose?"  was  this  youth's  answer. 

He  had  somehow  got  the  idea  that  foreign  cavalier  man- 
ners would  take  with  her ;  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  make 
his  speech  correspond  with  his  posture,  and  he  lost  his  op- 
portunity, which  was  pretty.  However,  he  spoke  plain 
English.  The  interview  ended  by  Rose  releasing  Pat 
from  drill,  and  running  off  in  a  hurry.  Where  was  Evan  ? 
She  must  have  his  consent  to  speak  to  her  mother  and  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  these  silly  scenes. 

Evan  was  with  Caroline,  his  sister.  After  Mr.  Raikes 
had  driven  off,  he  was  coming  back  to  Rose,  but  seeing 
Laxley  at  her  side,  the  lover  retired.  Evan  could  not  un- 
derstand why  Rose  had  pressed  Laxley  to  remain  and  as- 
sist her  with  the  dogs.  He  was  half  jealons-^not  from 
any  doubt  of  Rose:  from  mere  lover's  nmfalness  and  des- 
potism. Rose  certainly  gave  Laxley  most  of  the  mes- 
sages ;  she  made  him  &tch  and  carry,  and  be  out  of  the 
way  beautifully ;  but  then  also  she  gave  him  bright  smiles ; 
she  spent  her  divine  breath  on  him ;  and  once  or  twice  he 
touched  her ! 

It  was  contrary  to  the  double  injunction  of  the  Countess 
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that  Caroline  should  receive  Evan  daring  her  absence,  or 
that  he  should  disturb  the  dear  invalid  with  a  vigit.  These 
two  were  not  unlike  both  in  organization  and  character, 
and  they  had  not  sat  together  lon^  before  they  found  each 
other  out.  Now,  to  further  Evan  s  love-suit,  the  Countess 
had  induced  Caroline  to  continue  yet  a  while  in  the  purg- 
atory Beckley  Court  had  become  to  her;  but  Evan,  in 
speaidng  of  Kose,  expressed  a  determination  to  leave  h^, 
and  Caroline  caught  at  it. 

"Can  you?  will  you?  Oh,  dear  Vanl  have  you  the 
courage  ?  I — look  at  mez— you  know  the  home  I  go  to, 
and — ^and  I  think  of  it  here  as  a  place  to  be  happy  in. 
What  have  our  marriages  done  for  us?  Better  tnat  we 
had  married  simple,  stupid  men  who  earn  their  bread,  and 
would  not  have  been  ashamed  of  us  1  And,  my  dearest,  it 
is  not  only  that.  None  can  tell  what  our  temptations  are. 
Louisa  has  strength,  but  I  feel  I  have  none;  and  though, 
dear,  for  your  true  interest,  I  would  indeed  sacrifice  myself 
— ^I  would,  Van !  I  would  1 — ^it  is  not  good  for  you  to  stay — 
I  know  it  is  not.  For  you  have  papa's  sense  oi  honor — ^and, 
oh !  if  you  should  learn  to  despise  me,  my  dear  brother !" 

She  kissed  him  convulsively.  Her  nerves  were  a&;itated 
by  strong  mental  excitement.  He  attributed  it  to  her  re> 
cent  attack  of  illness,  but  could  not  help  asking,  while  he 
caressed  her, 

"  What's  that  ?    Despise  you  ?" 

It  may  have  been  that  Caroline  felt  then  that  to  speak, 
of  something  was  to  forfeit  something.  A  light  glimmer- 
ed across  the  dewy  blue  of  her  beautiful  eyes.  Desire  to 
breathe  it  to  him,  and  have  his  loving  aid:  iJie  fear  of  for- 
feiting it,  evil  as  it  was  to  her,  and,  at  the  bottom  of  all, 
that  doubt  we  choose  to  encourage  of  the  harm  in  a  pleas- 
ant sin  unaccomplished ;  these  might  be  read  in  the  rich 
dim  gleam  that  swept  like  sunlight  over  sea-water  between 
breaks  of  cloud. 

" Dear  Van !  do  you  love  her  so. much?" 

Caroline  knew  too  well  that  she  was  shutting  her  own 
theme  with  iron  clasps  when  she  once  touched  on  Evan's. 

Love  her?  Love  Rose?  Let  the  sky-lark  go  up  and 
sing  of  her.  It  became  an  endless  carol  with  Evan.  Caro- 
line sighed  for  him  from  her  heart. 

" Ton  know — you  understand  me ;  don't  you?"  he  said, 
after  a  breathless  excursion  of  his  fancy. 
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"I  believe  yoti  love  her,  dear.  I  think  I  have  never 
loved  any  ©ne  but  my  one  brother." 

His  love  for  Rose  he  conld  pour  out  to  Caroline :  when 
it  came  to  Rose's  love  for  him,  his  blood  thickened  and  his 
tongue  felt  guilty.  He  must  speak  to  her,  he  said — ^tell 
her  all. 

"Yes,  tell  her  all,"  echoed  Caroline.  "Do,  do  tell  her* 
Trust  a  woman  utterly,  if  she  loves  you,  dear.  Go  to  her 
instantly." 

"  Could  you  bear  it?"  said  Evan.  He  began  to  think  it 
was  for  the  sake  of  his  sisters  that  he  had  hesitated. 

"Bear  it?  bear  any  thing  rather  than  perpetual  impos- 
ture. What  have  I  not  borne  ?  Tell  her,  and  then,  ir  she 
is  cold  to  you,  let  us  go — ^let  us  go.  I  shall  be  glad  to. 
Ah,  Van !  I  love  you  so."  Caroline's  voice  deepened.  "I 
love  you  so,  my  dear. "  Tou  won't  let  your  new  love  drive 
me  out  ?    ShaU  you  always  love  me  ?" 

Of  that  she  might  be  sure,  whatever  happened. 

"  Should  you  love  me.  Van,  if  evil  befell  me  ?" 

Thrice  as  well,  he  swore  to  her. 

"But  if  I — ^if  I,  Van —  Oh  I  my  life  is  intolerable! 
Supposing  I  should  ever  disgrace  you  in  any  way,  and 
not  turn  out  all  you  fancied  me.  I  am  very  weak  and  un^ 
happy." 

Evan  kissed  her  confidently,  with  a  warm  smUe.  He 
said  a  few  words  of  the  great  faith  he  had  in  her;  words 
that  were  bitter  comfort  to  Caroline.  This  brother  who 
might  save  her,  to  him  she  dared  not  speak.  Did  she 
wish  to  be  saved  ?  She  only  knew  that  to  wound  Evan's 
sense  of  honor,  and  the  high  and  cMvalrous  veneration  for 
her  sex  and  pride  in  himself,  and  those  of  his  blood,  would 
be  wicked  and  unpardonable,  and  that  no  earthly  pleasure 
could  drown  it.  Thinking  this,  with  her  hands  joined  in 
pale  dejection,  Caroline  sat  silent,  and  Evan  left  her  to  lay 
bare  his  heart  to  Rose.  On  his  way  to  find  Rose,  he  met 
Harry  Jocelyn  slouching  about  the  grounds,  and  Harry 
linked  his  arm  in  Evan's  and  plunged  with  extraordinary 
spontaneity  and  candor  into  the  state  of  his  money  affairs. 
What  the  deuce  he  was  to  do  for  money  he  did  not  know. 
From  the  impressive  manner  in  which  he  put  it,  it  ap- 
peared to  be  one  of  Nature's  great  problems  that  the 
whole  human  race  were  bound  to  set  their  heads  together 
to  solve.    A  hundred  pounds — ^Harry  wanted  no  more, 
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and  he  cotdd  not  get  it.  His  tmdes?  they  were  as  poor 
as  rats ;  and  all  the  spare  money  they  could  ckib  was  go- 
ing for  Mel's  election  expenses.  A  hundred  and  fifty  was 
what  Harry  really  wanted;  but  he  could  do  with  a  hun- 
dred. Ferdinand,  who  had  plenty,  would  not  even  lend 
him  fifty.  Ferdinand  had  dared  to  hint  at  a  debt  already 
unsettled,  and  he  called  himself  a  gentleman ! 

"You  wouldn't  speak  of  money  matters  now,  would  yon, 
Harrington  ?" 

"  I  d^like  the  subject,  I  confess,"  said  Evan. 

"  And  so  do  I."  Harry  jumped  at  the  perfect  similar- 
ity between  them.  "  You  can't  think  how  it  bothers  one 
to  have  to  talk  about  it.  You  and  I  are  tremendously 
alike." 

Evan  might  naturally  suppose  that  a  subject  Harry  de- 
tested he  would  not  <x)ntinue,  but  for  a  whole  hour  Harry 
tumed  it  over  and  over  with  grim  glances  at  Je^^ry. 

"  You  see,"  he  wound  up,  "I'm  in  a  fix.  I  want  to  help 
that  poor  girl,  and  one  or  two  things — ^" 

"  It's  for  that  you  want  it  ?"  cried  Evan,  brightening,  to 
him.    "  Accept  it  from  me." 

It  is  a  thing  familiar  to  the  experience  of  money-borrow- 
ers, that  your  "  last  chance"  is  the  man  who  is  to  accom- 
modate you;  but  we  are  always  astonished,  nevertheless; 
and  Harry  was,  when  notes  to  the  amount  of  the  largest 
sum  namid  hj  him  were  placed  in  his  hand  by  one  wKom 
he  looked  upon  as  the  last  to  lend. 

*'  What  a  trump  you  are,  Harrington  1"  was  all  he  could 
say;  and  then  he  was  for  hurrying  Evan  into  the  house, 
to  find  pen  and  paper,  and  write  down  a  memorandum  of 
the  loan ;  but  Evan  insisted  upon  sparing  him  the  trouble, 
tliough  Harry,  with  the  admirable  scruples  of  an  inveter- 
ate borrower,  begged  hard  to  be  allowed  to  bind  himself 
legally  to  repay  the  money. 

"  'Fon  my  soul,  Harrington,  you  make  me  remember  I 
once  doubted  whether  you  were  a  gentleman,"  said  Harry. 
"  You'll  bury  that,  won't  you  ?" 

"Till  your  ddubts  recur,"  Evan  observed;  and  Harry 
burst  out,  "  'Gad,  if  you  weren't  such  a  melancholy  beg- 
gar, you'd  be  the  jolliest  fellow  I  know  1  There,  go  after 
Kosey.  Dashed  if  I  don't  think  you're  ahead  of  Ferdi- 
nand, long  chalks.  Your  style  does  for  girls.  J  like  wo- 
men." 
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With  a  chuckle  and  a  wink,  Harry  swung  off.    Evan      I 
had  now  4o  reflect  that  he  had  just  thrown  away  part  of  « 
the  price  of  his  bondage  to  Tailordom ;  the  mention  of   ' 
Rose  filled  his  mind.    Where  was  she?    Both  were  seek- 
ing one  another.    Rose  was  in  the  cypress  walk.    He  saw 
the  star-like  figure  up  the  length  of  it,  between  the  swell- 
ing tall  dark  pillars,  and  was  hunting  to  her,  resolute  not 
to  let  one  minute  of  deception  blacken  further  the  soul 
that  loved  so  true  a  soul.    She  saw  him,  and  stood  smil- 
ing, when  the  Countess  issued,  shadow-like,  from  a  side 
path,  and  declared  that  she  must  claim  her  brother  for  a 
few  instants.    Would  her  sweet  Rose  pardon  her?    Rose 
bowed  coolly.    The  hearts  of  the  lovers  were  chilled,  not 
that  they  perceived  any  malice  in  the  Countess,  but  their 
keen  instincts  felt  an  evil  fisite. 

The  Countess  had  but  to  tell  Evan  that  she  had  met  the 
insolvent  in  apples,  and  recognized  him  under  his  change 
of  fortune,  and  nad  no  doubt  that  at  least  he  would  amuse 
the  company.  Then  she  asked  her  brother  the  superfluous 
question,  whether  he  loved  her,  which  Evan  answered  sat- 
isfactorily enough,  as  he  thought ;  but  practical  ladies  re- 
quire proofs. 

^^  Quick,"  said  Evan,  seeing  Rose  vanish ;  '*  what  do  you 
want  ?    m  do  any  thing." 

^^Any  thing?  Ahl  but  this  will  be  disagreeable  to 
you." 

"  Name  it  at  once.    I  pi*omise  beforehand." 

The  Countess  wanted  Evan  to  ask  Andrew  to  be  the 
very  best  brother-in-law  m  the  world,  and  win,  unknown 
to  himself,  her  cheerful  thanks,  by  lending  Evan  to  lend  to 
her  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  as  she  was  in  absolute 
distress  for  money. 

*^  Really,  Louisa,  this  is  a  thing  you  might  ask  him  your- 
self," Evan  remonstrated. 

*^  It  would  not  become  me  to  do  so,  dear,"  said  the 
Countess,  demurely;  and  inasmuch  as  she  had~  already 
drawn  on  Andrew  in  her  own  person  pretty  largely,  her 
views  of  propriety  were  correct  m  this  instance. 

Evan  had  to  consent  before  he  could  be  released.  He 
ran  to  the  end  of  the  walk,  through  the  portal,  into  the 
park.  Rose  was  not  to  be  seen.  She  had  gone  in  to  dress 
for  dinner.  The  opportunity  might  recur,  but  would  his 
courage  come  with  it?    His  courage  had  sunk  on  a  sud- 
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den ;  or  it  may  have  been  that  it  was  worse  for  this  young 
man  to  ask  for  a  loan  of  money  than  to  tell  his  beloved 
that  he  was  basely  bom,  vile,  and  unworthy,  and  had 
snared  her  into  loving  him;  for  when  he  and  Andrew 
were  together  money  was  not  alluded  to.  Andrew,  how- 
ever, betrayed  remarkable  discomposure.  He  said  plain- 
ly that  he  wanted  to  leave  Beckley  Court,  and  wondered 
why  he  didn't  leave,  and  whether  he  was  on  his  head  or 
his  feet,  and  how  he  had  been  such  a  fool  as  to  come. 

^^Do  you  mean  that  for  me?"  said  sensitive  Evan. 

"Oh  you!  You're  a  young  buck,''  returned  Andrew, 
evasively.  "We  commonplace  business  men — ^we're  out 
of  our  element ;  and  there^s  poor  Carry  can't  sit  down  to 
their  dinners  without  an  upset.  I  thank  God  I'm  a  radi- 
cal. Van ;  one  man's  the  same  as  another  to  me,  how  he's 
bom,  as  long  as  he's  honest  and  i9kgreeable.  But  a  chap 
like  that  George  Uploft  to  look  down  on  any  body !  'Gad, 
I've  a  good  mind  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of 
the  Sijmrearchy." 

Ultunately,  Andrew  somehow  contrived  to  stick  a  hint 
or  two  about  the  terrible  dinner  in  Evan's  quivering  flesh. 
He  did  it  as  delicately  as  possible,  half  beg^g  pardon, 
and  perspiring  profusely.  JSvan  grasped  his^  hand,  and 
thanked  him.    Cfaroline's  illness  was  now  explained  to  him. 

"  I'll  take  Caroline  witib  me  to-morrow,"  he  said.  "  Loui- 
sa wishes  to  stay — ^there's  a  picnic.  Will  you  look  to  her, 
and  bring  her  with  you  ?" 

"My  dear  Van,"  replied  Andrew,  "stop  with  Louisa? 
]!^ow,  m  confidence,  it's  as  bad  as  a  couple  of  wives ;  no 
disrespect  to  my  excellent  good  Harry  at  nome ;  but  Loui- 
sa— ^I  don't  know  how  it  is — ^but  Louisa — ^you  lose  your 
head,  you're  in  a  whirl,  you're  an  automaton,  a  teetotum  t 
I  haven't  a  notion  what  I've  been  doing  or  saying  since  I 
came  here.  My  belief  is,  Fve  been  lying  right  and  left.  I 
shall  be  found  out  to  a  certainty.  OhT  if  she's  made  her 
mind  up  for  the  picnic,  somebody  must  stop.  I  can  onlv 
tell  you.  Van,  it's  one  perpetual  vapor-bath  to  me.  There'll 
be  room  for  two  in  my  trowsers  when  I  get  back.  I  shall 
have  to  get  Hie  tailor  to  take  them  in  a  iull  half." 
.  Here  occurred  an  opening  for  one  of  those  acrid  pleas- 
antries which  console  us  when  there  is  horrid  warfiEure 
within. 

"  You  must  give  me  the  work,"  said  Evan,  partly  pleased 
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with  himself  foe  being  able  to  jest  on  the  subject,  as  a  piece 
of  prelinunary  self-conquest. 

"Aha!"  went  Andrew,  as  if  the  joke  were  too  good  to 
be  dwelt  on — "  'hem ;"  and,  by  way  of  diverting  from  it 
deverly  and  naturally,  he  remarked  that  the  weather  was 
fine.  This  made  Evan  allude  to  his  letter  written  from 
Lymport,upon  which  Andrew  said:  "Tush!  pish!  hum- 
bug! nonsense!,  won't  hear  a  word.  Don't  know  any 
thing  about  it.  Van,  you're  going  to  be  a  brewer.  I  say 
you  are.  You're  afraid  you  can't?  I  teU  you,  Sir,  I've 
got  a  bet  on  it.  You're  not  going  to  make  me  lose,  are 
you — eh?  I  have,  and  a  stiff  bet  too.  You  must  and 
shall,  so  there's  an  end.  Only  we  can't  make  arrange* 
meats  jicst  yet,  my  boy.  Old  Tom — ^very  good  old  fellow 
— ^but  you  Know — ^must  get  old  Tom  out  of  the  way  first. 
N^ow  go  and  dress  for  dinner ;  and  Lord  preserve  us  from 
the  Great  Mel  to-day !"  Andrew  mumbled  as  he  turned 
away. 

Evan  could  not  reach  his  chamber  without  being  way* 
lard  by  the  Countess.  Had  he  remembered  the  sister  who 
sacrificcid  sq  much  for  him  ?  "  There,  there !"  cried  Evan, 
and  her  hand  closed  on  the  delicious  golden  whispers  of 
bank-notes.  And  "Oh,  generous  Andrew!  dear  good 
Evan!"  were  the  exclamations. of  the  gratified  lady. 

There  remained  nearly  another  hundred.  Evan  laid  out 
the  notes,  and  eyed  them  while  dressing.  They  seemed 
to  say  to  him,  "  We  have  you  now."  Materially,  he  was 
bound  to  Tallordom  before ;  now.  he  was  bound  in  honor. 
At  the  thought  he  turned  cold ;  it  shot  him  in  an  instant 
millions  of  miles  away  from  sunny  Rose.  And  he  must 
speak  to  her  and  tell  her  ail.  How  would  she  look  ?  The 
^ass  brought  PoUy  Wheedle  somehow  to  his  mind ;  and 
then  came  that  horrible  image  of  Rose  mouthing  the  word 
"  snip,"  and  shuddering  at  -^e  hag-like  ugliness  it  reduced 
her  to.  Speak  to  her,  and  see  that  aspect  with  his  own 
eyes?  Impossible.  Besides,  there  was  no  necessity.  A 
letter  would  explain  every  thing  fully.  Evan  walked  up 
and  down  the  room,  rejoicing  in  the  inspired  idea  of  the 
letter,  and  not  aware  that  it  was  the  saggestion  of  his  cow* 
ardice.  The  pains  and  adies  of  the  word  snip,  too,  set 
him  thinking  of  his  merits.  He  brought  tiiat  mighty  host 
to  encounter  the  obnoxious  epithet,  and  quite  overwhelmed 
it;  he  all  but  stifled  it.    Unfortunately  it  would  give  d 
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fidnt  squeak  still.  And  in  company  his  merits  evaporated ; 
and  though  there  was  no  talk  of  tailors,  ^snip*'  arose  in 
its  might,  and  was  dominant.  I  am  doin^  the  young  man 
a  certain  injustice  in  thus  baring  to  you  his  secret  soul,  for 
he  made  hunself  a^eeable,  and  talked  afl&bly^  and  easily^ 
while  within  him  uie  morbid  conflict  was  going  on ;  but 
if  you  care  for  him  at  ail,  you  should  know  the  springs  of 
his  conduct. 

That  night  the  letter  was  written.  When  written,  Evan 
burned  to  have  Rose  reading  it  to  the  end,  just  as  con- 
demned criminals  long  for  instant  execution.  He  heard  a 
step  in  the  passa^.  It  was  Polly  Wheedle.  Polly  had 
put  her  young  mistress  to  bed,  and  was  retiring  to  her 
own  slumbers.  He  made  her  take  the  tetter  and  promise 
to  deliver  it  immediately.  Would  not  to-morrow  morning 
do,  she  asked,  as  Miss  Kose  was  very  sleepy.  He  seemed 
to  hesitate — ^he  was  picturing  how  Rose  looked  when  verv 
sleepy,  and  a  delicious  dreamy  languor  crept  through  his 
veins,  and  he  felt  an  unutterable  pang  then.  Why  diould 
he  surrender  this  darling?  And  subtler  question — ^Why 
should  he  make  her  unhappy  ?  Why  disturb  her  at  all  in 
her  sweet  sleep  ? 

"Well,*'  said  Evan;  "to-morrow  will  do. — ^No,  take  it 
to-night,  for  God's  sake !"  he  cried,  as  one  who  bursts  the 
spell  of  an  opiate.  "Go  at  once."  The  4;emptation  had 
almost  overcome  him.  t 

Polly  thought  his  proceedings  very  queer.  And  what 
could  the  letter  contain  ?  A  declaration,  of  course.  She 
walked  slowly  along  the  passage,  meditating  on  love,  and 
remotely  on  its  slave,  Mr.  Nicholas  Frim.  Nicholas  had 
never  written  her  a  letter ;  but  she  was  determined  that 
he  should,  some  day.  She 'wondered  what  love-letters 
were  like  ?  Like  Valentines  without  the  Cupids;  Practi- 
cal Valentines,  one  might  say.  Notvaporv  and  wild,  but 
hot  and  to  the  point.  Delightful  things!  No  harm  in 
peeping  at  a  love-letter,  if  you  do  it  with  the  eye  of  a 
friend. 

"  Beloved  Rose, — ^I  call  you  so  for  the  last — ^" 

Polly  spelled  thus  far  when  a  door  opened  at  her  elbow. 
She  dropped  her  candle,  thrust  the  letter  in  her  bosom, 
and  courtesied  to  the  Countess's  voice.  The  Countess  de- 
sired her  to  enter,  and  all  in  a  tremble  Polly  crept  in.    Her 
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air  of  gnilt  made  the  Coantess  thrill,  scenting  prey.  She 
had  merely  called  her  in  to  extract  daily  gossip.  The  cor- 
ner of  the  letter  sticking  up  ander  Polly's  neck  attracted 
her  strangely;  and  be^nmng  with  the  familiar  "Well, 
child,"  she  talked  of  tilings  interesting  to  Polly,  and  then 
ejdiibited  the  picnic  dress.  It  was  a  lovely  halfmoum- 
ing;  airy  sorrows,  ganzy  griefs,  you  might  imagine  to  con* 
stitute  the  wearer.  White  delicately  striped,  exquisitely 
trimmed,  and  of  a  stuff  to  make  the  feminine  mouth  water! 

Could  Polly  refuse  to  try  it  on,  when  the  flattering  pro- 
posal met  her  e&rs  ?  Blushing,  shame-faced,  adormg  the 
lady  who  made  her  look  so  adorable,  Polly  tried  it  on,  and 
the  Countess  complimented  her,  and  made  a  doll  of  her, 
and  turned  her  this  way  and  that  way,  and  intoxicated  her. 

"  A  rich  husband,  Polly,  child  I  and  you  are  a  lady  ready- 
DMtde." 

In&mous  poison  to  poor  Polly ;  but  as  the  thunder  de- 
stroys small  msects,  exalted  schemers  are  to  be  excused  for 
riding  down  their  few  thousands.  Moreover,  the  Countess 
really  looked  upon  domestics  as  being  only  half-souls. 

Dressed  in  her  own  attire  again,  Polly  felt  in  her  pock- 
ets and  at  her  bosom,  and  sang  out,  "Oh my!  Oh  wnere! 
Oh!" 

The  letter  was  lost.  The  letter  could  not  be  found. 
The  Countess  grew  extremely  fatigued,  and  had  to  dismiss 
Polly,  in  spite  of  her  eager  petitions  to  be  allowed  to  search 
under  the  carpets  and  inside  the  bed. 

In  the  morning  came  Evan's  great  trial.  There  stood 
Rose.  She  turned  to  him,  and  her  eyes  were  happy  and 
unclouded. 

"  You  are  not  changed  ?"  he  said. 

"  Changed  ?  what  could  change  me  ?" 

The  God  of  true  hearts  bless  her !  He  could  hardly  be- 
lieve it. 

"You  are  the  Rose  I  knew  yesterday?" 

"-Yes,  Evan.  But  you — ^you  look  as  if  you  had  not 
slept." 

"  You  will  not  leave  me  this  morning  before  I  go.  Rose? 
Oh,  my  darling !  this  that  you  do  for  me  is  the  work  of 
an  angel — ^nothing  less !  I  have  been  such  a  coward.  And 
my  beloved !  to  feel  vile  is  such  agony  to  me — ^it  makes  me 
feel  unworthy  of  the  hand  I  press.  Now  all  is  clear  be- 
tween us.    I  go:  I  am  forgiven." 
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Rose  repeated  his  last  words,  and  then  added,  hurried- 
ly, ''All  is  clear  between  ns?  Shall  I  speak  to  mam- 
ma this  morning?  Dear  Evan  I  it  will  be  right  that  I 
should." 

For  the  moment  he  could  not  imderstand  why,  bu1>  sup- 

Josing  a  scrupulous  honesty  in  her,  said, ''  Yes ;  tell  Lady 
ocelyn  all." 

"And  then,  Evan,  you  will  never  need  to  go." 

They  separated.  The  deep-toned  sentence  sang  in  Evan's 
heart.  Rose  and  her  mother  were  of  one  stamp,  and  Rose 
might  speak  for  her  mother.  To  take  the  hands  of  such  a 
pair  and  be  lifted  out  of  the  slough,  he  thought  no  shame; 
and  all  through  the  hours  of  the  morning  the  image  of  two 
angels  stooping  to  toudb  a  leper  pressed  on  his  brain  like 
a  reality,  and  went  divinely  through  his  blood. 

Toward  mid*day  Rose  beckoned  to  him,  and  led  him  out 
across  the  lawn  into  the  park,  and  along  the  borders  of  the 
stream. 

"Evan,"  she  said, ," shall  I  really  speak  to  mamma?" 

"  You  have  not  yet  ?"  he  answered. 

"  No ;  I  have  been  with  Juliana  and  with  Drummond. 
Look  at  this,  Evan."  She  showed  a  small  black  speck  in 
the  palm  of  her  hand,  which  turned  out,  on.  your  viewing 
it  closely,  to  be  a  brand  of  the  letter  L.  "Mamma  did 
that  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  because  I  told  lies.  I  never 
could  distinguish  between  truth  and  falsehood;  and  mam- 
ma set  that  mark  on  me,  and  I  have  never  told  a  lie  since. 
She  forgives  any  thing  but  that.  She  will  be  our  friend; 
she  will  never  forsake  us,  Evan,  if  we  do  not  deceive  her. 
Oh,  Evan !  it  never  is  of  any  use.  But  deceive  her,  and 
she  can  not  forgive  you — ^it  is  not  in  her  nature." 

Evan  paused  before  he  replied :  "  You  have  only  to  tell 
her  what  I  have  told  you.    You  know  every  thing." 

Rose  gave  him  a  flying  look  of  pain;  "Every  thing,* 
Evan  ?    What  do  I  know  ?" 

"  Ah,  Rose !  do  you  compel  me  to  repeat  it  ?" 

Bewildered,  Rose  thought :  "Have  I  slept  and  forgotten 
it?" 

He  saw  the  persistent  grieved  interrogation  of  her  eye- 
brows. 

"Well!"  she  sighed,  resignedly,  "I  am  yours;  you 
know  that,  Evan." 

But  he  was  a  lover,  and  quarreled  with  her  sigh. 
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"It  may  well  make  you  sad  now,  Rose." 

^  Sad  ?  No,  that  does  not  make  me  sad.  No ;  but  my 
"hands  are  tied.  I  can  not  defend  you  or  justify  myself, 
and  induce  mamma  to  stand  by  us.  Oh,  Evan !  you  love 
mel  why  can  you  not  open  your  heart  to  me  entirdy,  and 
trust  me  ?" 

"More?"  cried  Evan;  "can  I  trust  you  more?"  He 
spoke  of  the  letter :  Rose  caught  his  hand. 

"I  never  had  it;  Evan.  You  wrote  it  last  night?  and 
all  was  written  in  it  ?    I  never  saw  it ;  but  I  know  all." 

Their  eyes  fronted.  The  ^ates  of  Rose's  were  wide 
(men;  and  he  saw  no  hurtful  beasts  or  lurking  snakes  in 
the  happy  garden  within,  but  Love,  like  a  fixed  star. 

"Ijhen  you  know  why  I  must  leave.  Rose?" 

"  Leave  ?  Leave  me  f  On  the  contrary,  you  must  stay 
by  me  and  support  me.  Why,  Evan,  we  have  to  fight  a 
battle." 

Much  as  he  worshiped  her,  this  intrepid  directness  of 
soul  startled  him — ^almost  humbled  him.  And  her  eyes 
shone  with  a  firm,  cheerful  light,  as  she  exclaimed,  "  It 
makes  me  so  happy  to  think  you  were  the  first  to  mention 
this.  You  meant  to  be,  and  that's  the  same  thing.  I  heard 
it  this  morning :  you  wrote  it  last  night.  It's  you  I  love, 
Evan.  Your  birth,  and  what  you  were  obliged  to  do— «• 
that's  nothing.  Of  course  I'm  sorry  for  it,  dear.  But  Vm 
more  sorry  for  the  pain  I  must  have  sometimes  put  you  to. 
It  happened  thronsn  my  mother's  father  bemg  a  jnerchant ; 
and  that  side  of  the  &mily  the  men  and  women  are  quite 
sordid  and  unendurable;  and  that's  how  it  came  that  I 
spdke  of  disliking  tradesmen.  I  little  thought  I  should 
ever  love  one  sprung  firom  that  cfauss." 

She  turned  to  him  tenderly. 

"And  in  spite  of  what  my  birth  is,  you  do  love  me, 
Rose?" 

"  There's  no  spite  in  it,  Evan — I  do." 

Hard  for  him,  while  his  heart  was  melting  to  caress  her, 
the  thought  that  he  had. snared  this  bird  of  heaven  in  a 
net !  Rose  gave  him  no  time  for  reflection,  or  the  moony 
ima^ning  oftheir  raptures  lovers  love  to  dwell  upon. 

"You  gave  the  letter  to  Polly,  of  course  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Oh,  naughty  Polly  I  I  must  punish  you,"  Rose  apos- 
trophized her.  "You  might  have  divided  us  forever.  Well, 
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we  shall  have  to  fight  a  battle,  yon  nnderstand  that.    Will 
you  stand  by  ine  ?"  • 

Would  he  not  risk  his  sOul  for  her  ? 
.  "  Very  weU,  Evan.  Then — ^but  don't  be  sensitire.  Oh, 
how  sensitive  you  are !  I  see  it  all  now.  This  is  what  we 
shall  have  to  do.  We  shall  have  to  speak  to  mamma  to- 
day— ^this  morning.  Dmmmond  has  told  me  he's  going 
to  speak  to  her,  and  we  must  be  first.  That's  decMed.  I 
begged  a  couple  of  hours.  You  must  not  be  offended  with 
Drummond.  He  does  it  out  of  pure  affection  for  us,  and  I 
can  see  he's  right— or,  at  least,  not  quite  wrong.  He 
ought,  I  think,  to  know  that  he  can  not  change  me.  Very 
well,  we  shall  win  mamma  by  what  we  do.  My  mother 
has  ten  times  my  wits,  and  yet  I  manage  her  like  a  feather. 
I  have  only  to  be  honest  and  straightforward.  Then  mam- 
ma will  gain  over  papa.  Papa,  of  coui*se,  won't  like  it. 
He's  quiet  and  easy,  but  he  likes  blood,  but  he  also  likes 
peace  better ;  and  I  think  he  loves  Rosey — ^as  well  as  some- 
body— ^sdmost  ?  Look,  dear,  there  is  our  seat  where  we — 
where  you  would  rob  me  of  my  handkerchief.  I  can't  talk 
any  more." 

Rose  had  suddenly  fidien  from  her  prattle,  soft  and  short- 
breathed. 

"  Then,  dear,"  she  went  on,  **  we  shall  have  to  fight  the 
family.  Aunt  Shome  will  be  terrible.  My  poor  uncles ! 
I  pity  them.  But  they  will  soon  come  round.  They  al- 
ways have  thought  what  I  did  was  right,  and  why  shoald 
they  change  their  minds  now  ?  I  shall  tell  them  that  at 
their  time  of  life  a  change  of  any  kind  is  very  unwise  and 
bad  for  them.  Then  there  is  grandmamma  Bonner.  She 
can  hurt  us  really,  if  she  pleases.  Oh,  my  dear  Evan !  if 
you  had  only  been  a  curate  I  Why  isn't  your  name  Pars- 
ley? Then  my  grandmamma  the  Countess  of  Elbume. 
Well,  we  have  a  Countess  on  our  side,  haven't  we  ?  And 
that  reminds  me,  Evan,  if  we're  to  be  happy  and  succeed, 
you  must  promise  one  thing:  you  will  not  tell  the. Count- 
ess, your  sister.  Don't  confide  this  to  her.  Will  you 
promise  ?" 

Evan  assured  her  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  pouring  se- 
crets into  any  bosom,  the  Countess's  as  little  as  another's. 

"  Very  well,  then,  Evad,  it's  unpleasant  while  it  lasts,  but 
we  shall  gain  the  day.  Unde  Melville  will  give  you  an 
appointment,  and  then  ?" 
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At  this  arch  question  he  seized  her  and  kissed  her.  The 
sweet,  fresh  kiss!  She  let  him  take  it  as  his  own.  Ah! 
the  darling  prize !  Her  cheeks  were  a  little  redder,  and 
her  eyes  softer,  and  softer  her  voice,  bat  all  about  her 
looked  to  him  as  her  natural  home.         ' 

"Yes,  Rose,"  he  said,  "I  will  do  this;  though  I  don't 
think  ;^ou  can  know  what  I  shall  have  to  endure — ^not  in 
confessing  what  I  am,  but  in  feeling  that  I  have  brought 
you  to  my  level," 

"  Does  it  not  raise  me  ?"  she  cried. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  But  in  reality,  Evan — apart  from  mere  appearances — 
in  reality  it  does !  it  does !" 

"  Men  will  not  think  so.  Rose,  nor  can  I.  Oh,  my  Rose ! 
how  different  you  make  me.  TJp  to  this  hour  I  have  been 
so  weak!  torn 'two  ways!  You  give  me  double  strength. 
N^o !  though  all  the  ills  on  earth  were  heaped  on  me,  I  swear 
I  could  not  surrender  you.    Nothing  shall  separate  us." 

Then  these  lovers  talked  of  distant  days — compared 
their  feelings  on  this  and  that  occasion  with  mutual  won- 
der and  dehght.  Then  the  old  hours  lived  anew.  And — 
did  y9i  really  think  that,  Evan  ?  And— oh  Rose !  was 
that  your  dream  ?  And  the  meaning  of  that  by-gone  look : 
was  it  what  they  fancied?  And  such  and  such  a  tone 
of  voice;  would  it  bear  the  wished  interpretatien  ?  Thus 
does  Love  avenge  himself  on  the  unsatisfactory  Past,  and 
call  out  its  essence. 

Could  Evan  do  less  than  adore  her  ?  She  knew  all,  and 
she  loved  him !  Since  he  was  too  shy  to  allude  more  than 
once  to  his  letter,  it  was  natural  that  ne  should  not  ask  her 
how  she  came  to  know,  and  how  much  the  "all"  that  she 
knew  comprised.  In  his  letter  he  had  told  all — ^the  condi- 
tion of  his  parents,  and  his  own.  Honestly,  now,  what 
with  his  dazzled  state  of  mind,  his  deep  inward  happiness, 
and  love's  endless  delusions,  he  abstamed  from  touching 
the  subject  further.  Honestly,  therefore,  as  lar  as  a  lover 
can  be  honest. 

So  they  toyed ;  and  then  Rose,  setting  her  fingers  loose, 
whispered,  "Are  you  ready?"  And  Evan  nodded;  and 
Rose,  to  make  him  think  light  of  the  matter  in  hand, 
laughed :  "Pluck  not  quite  up  yet  ?" 

"  Quite,  my  Rose !"  said  Evan,  and  they  walked  to  the 
house,  not  quite  knowing  what  they  were  going  to  do. 
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On  the  steps  the^  met  Drummond,  with  Mrs.  Evre- 
monde.  Little  imagining  how  heart  and  heart  the  two 
had  grown,  and  that  Evan  would  understand  him,  Drum- 
mond called  to  Rose,  playfully,  ^^  Timers  up.'' 

^^Is  it?"  Rose  answered;  and  to  Mrs.  Evremonde,^' Give 
Drununond  a  walk.    Poor  Drummond  is  going  silly.'' 

Evan  looked  into  his  eyes  calmly  as  he  passed. 

"  Where  are  vou  going.  Rose  ?"  said  Mrs.  Evremonde. 

"  Going  to  give  my  maid  Polly  a  whipping  for  losing  a 
letter  she  ought  to  have  delirered  to  me  last  night,"  said 
Rose,  in  a  loud  voice,  looking  at  Drununond.  ^^  And  then 
going  to  mamma.  Pleasure  first--duty  after.  Isn't  that 
the  proverb,  Drummond  ?" 

She  kissed  her  fingers  rather  scornfully  to  her  old  friend. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

MBS.  MEL  MAKES  A  BED  FOB  HEBSELF  AND  FAMILY. 

The  last  person  thought  of  by  her  children  at  this  period 
was  Mrs.  Mel:  nor  had  she  been  thinking  much «r  them 
till  a  letter  from  Mr.  Goren  arrived  one  day,  which  caused 
her  to  pass  them  seriously  in  review.  Always  an  early 
bird,  and  with  maxims  of  her  own  on  the  subject  of  rising 
and  getting  the  worm,  she  was  standing  in  a  smsdl  perch 
in  a  comer  of  the  shop,  dictating  accounts  to  Mrs.  Fiske, 
who  was  copying  humedly  that  she  might  earn  sweet  in- 
tervals for  gossip,  when  Dandy  limped  up  and  delivered  the 
letter.  Mrs.  Fiske  worked  hard  while  her  aunt  was  occu- 
pied in  reading  it,  for  a  great  deal  of  fresh  talk  follows  the 
advent  of  the  post,  and  may  be  reckoned  on.  Without 
looking  up,  however,  she  could  tell  presently  that  the  letter 
had  been  read  through.  Such  being  the  case,  and  no  con- 
versation coming  of  it,  her  curiosity  was  violent.  Her 
aunt's  face,  too,  was  an  index  of  something  extraordinaiT. 
That  inflexible  woman,  instead  of  alluding  to  the  letter  m 
any  way,  folded  it  up,  and  renewed  her  dictation.  It  be- 
came a  contest  between  them  which  ^ould  show  her  hu- 
man nature  first.  Mrs.  Mel  had  to  repress  what  she  knew ; 
Mrs.  Fiske  to  control  the  passion  for  intelligence.  The  close 
neighborhood  of  one  anxious  to  receive,  and  one  capable 
of  giving,  waxed  too  much  for  both. 
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^'I  think,  Anne,  you  are  stapid  this  morning,"  said  Mrs. 
Mel. 

^  Well,  I  am,  aunt,"  said  Mrs.  Fiske,  pretending  not  to 
see  which  was  the  first  to  unbend ;  ''  I  don't  know  what  it 
is.  The  figures  seem  all  dazzled  Kke.  I  shall  reallj  be 
glad  when  Evan  comes  to  take  his  proper  place." 

"Ahl"  went  Mrs.  Mel;  and  Mrs.  Fiske  heard  her  mut- 
tering. Then  she  cried  out:  ^^Are  Harriet  and  Caroline 
as  great  liars  as  Louisa?" 

Mrs.  Fiske  grimaced.  ^^That  would  be  difficult,  would 
it  not,  aunt  ?" 

^^  And  I  have  been  telling  every  body  that  my  son  is  in 
town  learning  his  business,  when  he's  idling  at  a  country 
house,  and  trying  to  play  his  fistther  over  again !  Upon  my 
word,  what  with  liars  and  fools,  if  you  go  to  sleep  a  minute 
you  have  a  month's  work  on  your  back."^ 

"  What  is  it,  aunt  ?"  Mrs.  Fiske  feeblv  inquired. 

*^A  gentleman,  I  suppose!  He  wouldn't  take  an  order 
if  it  was  offered.  Upon  my  word,  when  tailors  think  of 
winning  heiresses  it's  time  we  went  back  to  Adam  and 
Eve." 

"Do  you  mean  Evan,  aunt?"  interposed  Mrs.  Fiske, 
who  prooably  did  not  see  the  turns  in  her  aunt's  mind. 

"There — read  for  yourself,"  said  Mrs.  Mel,  and  left  her 
with  the  letter. 

Mrs..Fiske  read  that  Mr.  Gk>ren  had  been  astonished  at 
Evan's  non-appearance,  and  at  his  total  silence ;  which  he 
did  not  consider  altogether  gentlemanly  behavior,  and  cer- 
tainly not  such  as  his  father  would  have  practiced.  Mr. 
Goren  regretted  his  absence  the  more  as  he  would  have 
found  him  useful  in  a  remarkable  invention  he  was  about 
to  patent,  being  a  peculiar  red  cross  upon  shirts — a  for- 
tune to  the  patentee;  but  as  Mr.  Groren  had  no  natural 
heirs  of  his  body,  he  did  not  care  for  that.  What  effect- 
ed him  painfully  was  the  news  of  Evan's  doings  at  a  noble 
house,  JBeckley  Court,  to  wit,  where,  according  to  the  re- 
port of  a  rich  young  gentleman  friend,  a  Mr.  Kaikes  (for 
whose  custom  Mr.  Goren  was  bound  to  thank  Evan),  the 
^outh  who  should  have  been  learning  the  science  of  Tailor- 
ing, had  actually  passed  himself  off  as  a  lord,  or  the  son 
of  one,  or  something  of  the  kind,  and  had  got  engaged  to 
a  wealthy  heiress,  and  would,  no  doubt,  marry  her  if  not 
found  out.    Where  the  chances  of  detection  were  so  nu- 
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merons,  Mr.  Goren  saw  much  to  oondemn  in  the  idea  of 
such  a  marriage.  Bat  ^4ike  father  like  son,"  said  Mr. 
Goren.  He  thanked  the  Lord  that  an  honest  tradesman 
was  not  looked  down  upon  in  this  country ;  and,  in  fact, 

fave  Mrs.  Mel  a  few  qmet  digs  to  waken  her  remorse  in 
aving  missed  the  man  that  he  was. 

When  Mrs.  Fiske  met  her  aunt  agsdn,  she  returned  her 
the  letter,  and  simply  remarked,  '^  Louisa." 

Mrs.  Mel  noddea.    She  understood  the  implication. 

The  General  who  had  schemed  so  successfully  to  gain 
Evan  time  at  Beckle^  Court,  in  his  own  despite  and  agamst 
a  hundred  obstructions,  had  now  another  enemy  in  the 
field,  and  one  who,  if  she  could  not  undo  her  work,  could 
punish  her.  By  the  afternoon  coach,  Mrs.  Mel,  accompa- 
nied  by  Dandy  her  squire,  was  journeying  to  FaUowfield, 
bent  upon  desperate  things.  The  faithful  squire  was  kept 
by  her  side  rather  as  a  security  for  others  than  for  his 
particular  services.  Dandy's  arms  were  crossed,  and  his 
countenance  was  gloomy.  He  had  been  promised  a  holi- 
day that  afternoon  to  give  his  mistress,  Saily,  Kilne's  cook, 
an  airing,  and  Dandy  knew  in  his  soul  that  Sally,  when  she 
once  made  up  her  mind  to  an  excursion,  would  go,  and 
would  not  go  alone,  and  that  her  very  force  of  will  endan- 
gered her  constancy.  He  had  begged  humbly  to  be  al- 
lowed to  stay,  but  Mrs.  Mel  could  not  trust  him.  She 
ought  to  have  told  him  so,  perhaps.  Explanations  were 
not  approved  of  by  this  well-intended  despot ;  and  however 
beneficial  her  resolves  might  turn  out  for  all  parties,  it  was 
natural  that  in  the  interim  the  children  of  her  rule  should 
revolt,  and  Dandy,  picturing  his  Sally  flaunting  on  the  arm 
of  some  accursed  low  marine,  haply,  kicked  against  Mrs. 
MePs  sovereignty,  though  all  that  ne  did  was  to  shoot  out 
his  fist  from  time  to  time,  and  grunt  through  his  set  teeth: 
^'Ironl''  doubtless  to  express  the  character  of  her  awful 
rod. 

Mrs.  Mel  alighted  at  the  Dolphin,  the  landlady  of  which 
wiis  a  Mrs.  Hawkshaw,  a  rival  of  Mrs.  Sockley  of  the 
Green  Dragon.  She  was  welcomed  by  Mrs.  Hawkshaw 
with  considerable  respect.  The  Great  Mel  had  sometimes 
slept  at  the  Dolphin. 

'^Ah,  that  black!"  she  sighed,  indicating  Mrs.  MePs 
dress  and  the  story  it  told. 

"  I  can't  give  you  hii^  room,  my  dear  Mrs.  Harrington — 
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wishing  I  could !  Fm  sorry  to  say  it's  occupied,  for  all  I 
ought  to  be  glad,  I  dare  sa^,  for  he's  an  old  gentleman 
who  does  you  a  good  turn,  if  you  study  him.  But,  there! 
I'd  rather  have  had  poor  dear  Mr.  Harrington  in  my  best 
bed  than  old  or  young — princes  or  nobodies,  I  would — ^he 
was  that^and  and  pleasant." 

Mrs.  Mel  had  her  tea  in  Mrs.  Hawkshaw's  parlor,  and 
was  entertained  about  her  husband  up  to  the  hour  of  sup- 
per, when  a  short  step  and  a  querulous  voice  were  heard 
m  the  passage,  and  an  old  gentleman  appeared  before 
them. 

"  Who's  to  carry  up  my  trunk.  Ma'am  ?    No  men  here  ?" 

Mrs.  Hawkshaw  bustled  out  and  tried  Ho  lay  her  hand 
on  a  man.  FaOing  to  find  the  growth  spontaneous,  she 
returned  and  begged  the  old  gentleman  to  wait  a  few  mo- 
ments and  the  trunk  would  be  sent  up. 

"Parcel  o'  women  1"  was  his  reply.  "Regularly  be- 
deviled.   Gets  worse  and  worse,    rll  carry  it  up  myself.'* 

With  a  wheezy  effort  he  persuaded  the  trunk  to  stand 
on  one  end,  and  then  looked  at  it.  The  exertion  made 
him  hot,  which  may  account  for  the  rage  he  burst  into 
when  Mrs.  Hawkshaw  began  flutteringly  to  apologize. 

"  You're  dure,  Ma'am,  sure — what  are  you  sure  of?  Fll 
tell  you  what  I'm  sure  of— eh  ?  This  keeping  clear  of 
men's  a  damned  pretense.  You  don't  impose  upon  me. 
Don't  believe  in  your  pot-house  nunneries — ^not  a  bit.  Jus^ 
like  you!  when  you  are  virtuous  it's  deuced  inconvenient. 
Let  one  of  the  maids  try  ?    No.    Doa't  believe  in  'em." 

Having  thus  relieved  his  spleen  die  old  gentleman  ad- 
dressed himself  to  fuither-  efforts  and  waxed  hotter.  He 
managed  to  tilt  the  trunk  over,  and  thus  gained  a  length, 
and  by  this  method  of  progression  arrived  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs,  where  he  halted  and  wiped*his  face,  blowing 
lustily. 

Mrs.  M(b1  had  been  watching  hiip  with  calm  scorn  all  the 
while.  She  saw  him  attempt  most  ridiculously  to  impel 
the  trunk  upward  by  a  similar  process,  and  thought  it 
time  to  intenere. 

"  Don't  you  see.  Sir,  you  must  either  take  it  on  your 
shoulders  or  have  a  help  ?" 

The  old  gentleman  sprung  up  from  his  peculiarly  tight 
posture  to  blaze  round  at  her.  He  had  the  words  well 
peppered  on  his  mouth,  but  somehow  he  stopped,  and  was 
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fiubsequently  content  to  growl:  *^ Where's  the  help  in  a 
parcel  o' petticoats?" 

Mrs.  Mel  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  eive  him  an 
answer.  She  went  up  two  or  three  steps,  ai^  took  hold 
of  one  handle  of  the  trunk,  saying^,  ^^  There ;  I  think  it  can 
be  managed  this  way,"  and  she  pointed  for  him  to  seize  the 
other  end  with  his  hand. 

He  was  now  in  that  unpleasant  state  of  priddy  heat 
when  testy  old  gentlemen  could  commit  slaughter  whole- 
sale with  ecstasy.  Had  it  been  the  maid  holdmg  a  candle 
who  had  dared  to  venture  to  advise,  he  would  have  over- 
turned her  undoubtedly,  and  established  a  fresh  instance 
of  the  impertinence,  the  uselessness,  and  weakness  of  wo- 
men. Mrs.  Mel  topped  him  by  half  a  head,  and  in  addi- 
tion stood  three  steps  above  him — towering  like  a  giantess. 
The  extreme  ^avity  of  her  large  face  dispersed  -all  idea  of 
an  assault.  The  old  gentleman  showed  signs  of  being 
horribly  injured;  nevertheless,  he  put  his  hand  to  tJie 
trunk :  it  was  lifted,  and  the  procession  ascended  the  stairs 
in  silence. 

The  landlady  waited  for  Mrs.  Mel  to  return,  and  then 
said: 

"  Really,  Mrs.  Harrington,  you  are  clever.  That  lifting 
that  trunk's  as  good  as  a  lock  and  bolt  on  him.  You've 
as  good  as  made  him  a  Dolphin — ^him  that  was  one  o'  the 
oldest  Green  Dragons  in  Fallifield.  My  thanks  to  you 
most  sincere." 

Mrs.  Mel  sent  out  to  hear  where  Dandy  had  got  to :  aft- 
er which  she  said, "  Who  is  the  man  ?" 

"  I  told  you,  Mrsv  Harrington — ^the  oldest  Green  Dragon. 
His  name,  you  mean?  Do  you  know,  if  I  was  to  breathe 
it  out,  I  believe  he'd  jump  out  of  the  window.  He'd  be 
off,  that  you  migBt  swear  to.  Oh,  such  a  whimsical  I  not 
ill-meaning—quite  the  contrary.  Study  his  whims,  and 
you'll  never  want.  There's  Mm.  Sockley — she's  took  ill. 
He  won't  go  there — ^that's  how  I've  caught  him,  my  dear 
— ^but  he  pays  her  medicine,  and  she  looks  to  him  the 
same.  He  hate  a  sick  house ;  but  he  pity  a  sick  woman. 
Now,  if  I  can  only  please  him,  I  can  always  look  on  him  as 
half  a  Dolphin,  to  say  the  least ;  and  perhaps  to-morrow 
I'll  tell  you  who  he  is,  and  What,  but  not  to-night;  for 
there's  his  supper  to  get  over,  and  that,  they  say,  can  be  as 
bad  as  the  busting  of  one  of  his  own  vats.    Awful  1" 
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<^  What  does  he  eat  ?"  said  Mrs.  MeL 

"A  pair  o'  chops.  That  seem  simple,  now,  don't  it? 
And  yet  they  chops  make  my  heart  go  pitty-pat." 

^'  The  commonest  things  are  the  worst  done,"  said  Mrs. 
Mel. 

''It  ain't  that;  bnt  they  must  be  done  his  particular 
way,  do  you  see,  Mrs.  Harrington.  Laid  close  on  the  fire, 
he  say,  so  as  to  keep  in  the  juice.  But  he  ups  and  bounces 
in  a  minute  at  a  speck  o'  black.  So,  one  thmg  or  the  oth- 
er, there  you  are :  no  blacks,  no  juices,  I  say." 

''  Toast  the  chops,"  said  Mrs.  Mel. 

The  landlady  of  the  Dolpl^n  accepted  this  new  idea  with 
much  enlightenment,  but  ruefully  declared  that  she  was 
afraid  to  go  against  his  precise  instructions.  Mrs.  Mel 
then  folded  her  hands,  ana  sat  in  quiet  reserve.  She  was 
one  of  those  numerous  women  who  always  know  them- 
selves to  be  right.  She  was  also  one  of  those  very  few 
whom  Providence  favors  by  confounding  dissentients.  She 
was  positive  the  chops  would  be  ill-coOked;  but  what 
could  she  do?  She  was  not  in  command  here;  so  she 
waited  serenely  for  the  certain  disasters  to  enthrone  her. 
Not  that  the  matter  of  the  chops  occupied  her  mind  par- 
ticularly ;  nor  could  she  dream  that  the  pair  in  question 
were  destined  to  form  a  part  of  her  history,  and  divert  the 
channel  of  her  fortunes.  Her  thoughts  were  about  her 
own  immediate  work ;  and  when  the  landlady  rushed  in 
with  the  chops  under  a  cover,  and  said,  '\Look  at  'em, 
dear  Mrs. Harrington !  do  look  at  'em!"  she  had  forgotten 
that  she  was  again  to  be  proved  right  by  the  turn  of 
events. 

"Oh,  the  chops!"  she  responded.  "Yes;  they  don't 
look  bad.    Send  them  while  tney're  hot." 

"  Send  'em !  Why  you  don't  think  I'd  have  risked  their 
cooling  ?  I  have  sent  'em ;  and  what  do  he  do  but  send 
'em  traveling  back,  and  here  they  be;  and  what  objections 
his  is  I  mignt  study  till  I  was  blind,  and  I  shouldn't  see 
'em." 

"  No ;  1  suppose  not,"  said  Mrs.  Mel.  "  He  won't  eat 
them  ?" 

"Won't  eat  any  thing:  but  his  bedroom  candle  imme- 
diately. And  whether  his  sheets  are  aired.  And  Mary 
says  he  sniffed  at  the  chops ;  and  that  gal  really  did  expect 
he'd  fling  them  at  her.  I  told  you  what  he  was.  Oh,  dear!" 
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The  bell  was  beard  riDging  in  tbe  midst  of  the  land- 
lady's lamentations. 

"Go  to  him  yourself"  said  Mrs. Mel.  "No  Christian 
man  should  go  to  sleep  without  bis  supper." 

"  Ab !  but  be  ain't  a  common  Christian,"  returned  Mrs. 
Hawksbaw. 

The  old  gentleman  was  in  a  hurry  to  know  when  bis 
bedroom  candle  was  coming  up,  or  whether  they  intended 
to  give  him  one  at  all  that  night;  if  not,  let  them  say  so, 
as  be  Hked  plain  speaking.  The  moment  Mrs.  Hawksbaw 
touched  upon  the  chops  be  stopped  her  mouth. 

"  Gk)  about  your  business,  Ma'am.  You  can't  cook  'em. 
I  never  expected  you  could  cook  'em :  I  was  a  fool  to  try 
you.  It  requires  at  least  ten  years'  instruction  before  a 
man  can  get  a  woman  to  cook  his  chop  as  he  likes  it." 

"But  what  was  your  complaint,  Sir?"  said  Mrs. Hawk- 
sbaw, imploringly. 

"That's  right!"  and  be  rubbed  hia  bands,  and  bright- 
ened his  eyes  savagely.  "That's  the  way.  Opportunity 
for  gossip!  Thing's  well  done — down  it  goes:  you  know 
that.  You  can't  have  a  word  over  it — eh  ?  Thing's  done 
fit  to  toss  on  a  dung-heap,  aha !  Then  there's  a  cackle ! 
My  belief  is,  you  do  it  on  purpose.  Can't  be  such  rank 
idiots.    You  do  it  on  purpose.    All  done  for  gossip !" 

"  Ob,  Sir,  no !"     The  landlady  half  courtesied. 

"Oh,  Ma'am,  yes!"  Tbe  old  gentleman  bobbed  his 
bead. 

"  No,  indeed,  Sir !"    The  landlady  shook  hers. 

"Damn  it.  Ma'am,  I  swear  you  do!" 

Symptoms  of  utter  wrath  here  accompanied  tbe  decla- 
ration ;  and,  with  a  sigh  and  a  very  bitter  feeling,  Mrs. 
Hawksbaw  allowed  him  to  have  tbe  last  word.  Apparent- 
ly this — ^which  I  must  beg  to  call  the  lady's  morsel — 
comforted  his  irascible  system  somewhat ;  for  he  remained 
in  a  state  of  composure  eight  minutes  by  the  clock.  And 
mark  how  little  things  hang  together.  Another  word 
from  the  landlady,  precipitating  a  retort  from  him,  and  a 
gesture  or  muttering  from  her ;  and  from  him  a  snapping 
outburst,  and  from  her  a  sign  that  she  held  out  still ;  in 
fact,  bad  she  chosen  to  battle  for  that  last  word,  as  in  oth- 
er cases  she  might  have  done,  then  would  he  have  ex- 
ploded, gone  to  bed  in  tbe  dark,  and  insisted  upon  sleep- 
mg:  the  consequence  of  which  would  have  been  to  change 
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this  history.  Now,  while  Mrs.  Hawkshaw  was  up  stairs, 
Mrs.  Mel  called  the  servant,  who  took  her  to  the  kitchen, 
where  she  saw  a  prime  loin  of  mutton ;  off  which  she  cut 
two  chops  with  a  cunning  hand;  and  these  she  toasted  at 
a  gradual  distance,  putting  a  plate  beneath  them,  and  a 
tin  behind,  and  hanging  the  chops  so*  that  they  would  turn 
without  having  to  be  pierced.  The  bell  rang  twice  before 
she  could  say  the  chops  were  ready.  The  first  time  the 
maid  had  to  tell  the  old  gentleman  she  was  taking  up  his 
water.  Her  next  excuse  was,  that  she  had  dropped  her 
candle.    The  chops  ready — who  was  to  take  them  ?  • 

"  Really,  Mrs.  Harrington,  you  are  so  clever,  you  ought, 
if  I  might  be  so  bold  as  say  so — ^you  ought  to  end  it  your- 
self," said  the  landlady.  *^  I  can't  ask  him  to  eat  them :  he 
was  all  but  on  the  busting  point  when  I  left  him.'' 

'^  And  that  there  candle  did  for  him  quite,"  said  Mary, 
the  maid. 

^'I'm  afraid  it's  chops  cooked  for  nothing,"  added  the 
landlady. 

Mrs.  Mel  saw  them  endangered.  The  maid  held  back ; 
the  landlady  feared. 

"  We  can  "but  try,"  she  said. 

"Oh I  I  wish,  mum,  you'd  face  him  'stead  o'  me,"  said 
Mary;  "I  do  dread  that  old  bear's  den." 

"  Here,  I  will  go,"  said  Mrs.  Mel.  "Has  he  got  his  ale? 
Better  draw  it  fresh,  if  he  drinks  any." 

And  up  stairs  she  marched,  the  landlady  remaining  be- 
low to  listen  for  the  commencement  of  the  disturbance. 
An  utterance  of  something  certainly  followed  Mrs.  Mel's 
entrance  into  the  old  bear's  den.  Then  silence.  Then 
what  might  have  been  question  and  answer.  Then-^was 
Mrs.  Mel  assaulted  ?  and  which  was  knocked  down  ?  It 
really  was  a  chair  being  moved  to  the  table.  The  door 
opened. 

"Yes,  Ma'am;  do  what  you  like,"  the  landlady  heard. 
Mrs.  Mel  descended,  saying:  "Send  him  up  some  fresh 
ale." 

"And  you  have  made  him  sit  down -obedient  to  those 
chops?"  cried  the  landlady.  "Well  might  poor  dear  Mr. 
Harrington — pleasant  man  as  he  was ! — say,  as  he  used  to 
say,  *  There's  lovely  women  in  the  world,  Mrs.  Hawkshaw,' 
he'd  say ;  *  and  there's  duchesses,'  he'd  say ;  '  and  there's 
they  that  can  sing  and  can  dance ;  and  some,'  he  says,  Hhat 
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can  cook.*  Bnt  beM  look  Aj  as  heM  stoop  his  head  and 
shake  it.  *  Roll  'em  into  one,'  he  sajrs,  ^  and  not  any  of 
your  mnd  ladies  can  match  my  wife  at  home.'  And,  in- 
deed, Mrs.  Harrington,  he  told  me  he  thought  so  many  a 
time  in  the  great  company  he  frequented." 

Perfect  peace  reignm^  above,  Mrs.  Hawkshaw  and  Mrs. 
Mel  sat  down  to  supper  oelow;  and  Mrs.  Hawkshaw  talked 
much  of  the  great  one  gone.  His  relict  did  not  care  to 
converse  about  the  dead,  save  in  their  practical  aspects  as 
ghosts;  but  she  listened,  and  that  passed  the  time.  By- 
and-by  the  old  gentleman  rang,  and  sent  a  civil  message  to 
know  if  the  landlady  had  shi{rs  rum  in  the  house. 

"Dearl  here's  another  trouble,"  cried  the  poor  woman. 

^^Say,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Mel,  and  called  Dandy,  and  charged 
him  to  run  down  the  street  to  the  square  and  ask  for  the 
house  of  Mr.  Coxwell,  the  maltster,  and  beg  of  him,  in  her 
name,  a  bottle  of  his  ship's  rum. 

^^And  don't  you  tumble  down  and  break  the  bottle, 
Dandy.    Accidents  with  spirit-bottles  are  not  excused." 

Dandy  went  on  the  errand,  after  an  energetic  grunt  of 
"Iron!'^ 

In  due  time  he  returned  with  the  bottle,  whole  and 
sound,  and  Mr.  CoxweU's  compliments.  Mrs.  Mel  exam- 
ined the  cork  to  see  that  no  process  of  suction  had  been 
attempted,  and  then  said : 

*^  Carry  it  up  to  him,  Dandy.  Let  him  see  there's  a  man 
in  the  house  besides  himself." 

"Why,  my  dear,"  the  landlady  turned  to  her,  "it  seems 
natural  to  you  to  be  mistress  where  you  go.  I  don't  at  all 
mind,  for  ain't  it  my  profit  ?  But  you  do  take  us  off  our 
legs." 

"  Iron !"  was  heard  in  muttered  thunder  from  Dandy 
aloft. 

Then  the  landlady,  warmed  by  gratitude  toward  Mrs. 
Mel,  told  her  that  the  old  gentleman  was  the  great  London 
brewer,  who  brewed  there  with  his  brother,  and  brewed 
for  himself  five  miles  out  of  Fallowfield,  half  of  which  and 
a  good  part  of  the  neighborhood  he  owned,  and  his  name 
was  Mr.  Tom  Cogglesby. 

"  Oh !"  went  Mro.  MeL  "  And  his  brother  is  Mr.  An- 
drew." 

"  That's  it,"  said  the  landlady.    "  And  because  he  took  it 
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into  his  head  to  go  and  to  choose  for  himself^  and  be  mar- 
ried, no  getting  his  brother,  Mr.  Tom,  to  speak  to  him. 
Why  not,  indeed?  If  there's  to  be  no  marrying,  the 
sooner  we  lay  down  and  give  np,  the  better,  I  thmk.  But 
that's  his  way.  He  do  hate  us  women,  Mrs.  Harrington. 
I  have  heard  he  was  crossed.  Some  say  it  was  the  lady 
of  Beckley  Court,  who  was  a  beauty  when  he  was  only  a 
poor  cobbler's  son." 

Mrs.  Mel  breathed  nothing  of  her  relationship  to  Mr. 
Tom,  but  continued,  from  time  to  time,  to  express  solici- 
tude about  Dandy.  They  heard  the  door  open,  and  old 
Tom  laughing  in  a  capital  good  temper,  and  then  Dandy 
came  down,  evidently  full  of  ship's  rum. 

^'  He's  pumped  me  1"  Baid  Dandy,  nodding  heavily  at  his 
mistress. 

Mrs.  Mel  took  him  up  to  his  bedroom  and  locked  the 
door.  On  her  way  back  she  passed  old  Tom's  chamber, 
and  his  chuckles  were  audible  to  her. 

"  They  finished  the  rum,"  said  Mrs.  Hawkshaw. 

^'  I  shall  rate  him  for  that  to-morrow,"  said  Mrs.  Mel. 
"  Giving  that  poor  beast  liquor  1" 

"  Rate  Mr.  Tom  ?  Oh  I  Mrs.  Harrington  1  Why,  he'll 
snap  your  head  off  for  a  word." 

Mrs.  Mel  replied  that  her,  head  would  require  a  great 
deal  of  snapping  to  come  o& 

During  this  conversation  they  had  both  heard  a  singular 
intermittent  noise  above.  Mrs.  Hawkshaw  was  the  first  to 
ask: 

"What  can  it  be?  More  trouble  with  him?  He's  in 
his  bedroom  now." 

"  Mad  with  drink,  like  Dandy,  perhaps,"  said  Mrs.  Mel. 

"  Hark  I"  cried  the  landlady.    "  Oh  r' 

It  seemed  that  old  Tom  was  bouncing  about  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner.  Now  came  a  pause,  as  if  he  had 
sworn  to  take  his  rest ;  now  the  room  shook  and  the  win- 
dows rattled. 

"  One  'd  think,  really,  his  bed  was  a  frying-pan,  and  him 
a  live  fish  in  it,^'  said  tjie  landlady.  "  Oh — ^there,  again  1 
My  goodness !  have  he  got  a  flea  ?" 

The  thought  turned  Mrs.  Hawkshaw  white.  Mrs.  Mel 
joined  in : 

«  Or  ar-'* 

"  Don't  I  doiA,  my  dear !"  she  was  cut  short.    ^'  Oh !  one 
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o'  them  little  things  'd  be  min  to  me.  To  think  o*  that  I 
Hark  at  him !  It  most  be.  And  what's  to  do  ?  Fve  sent 
the  maids  to  bed.  We  haven't  a  man.  If  I  was  to  go  and 
knock  at  his  door,  and  ask  ?" 

^*  Better  try  and  get  him  to  be  quiet  somehow." 

^'Ah!  I  dare  say  I  shall  make  him  fire  out  fifty  times 


worse." 


Mrs.  Hawkshaw  stipulated  that  Mrs.  Mel  should  stand 
by  her,  and  the  two  women  went  up  stairs  and  stood  at 
old  Tom's  door.  There  they  could  near  him  fuming  and 
muttering  unearthly  imprecations,  and  anon  there  was  an 
interval  of  silence,  and  uien  the  room  was  shaken,  and  the 
cursings  recommenced. 

^^  It  must  be  a  fight  he's  having  Math  a  flea,"  said  the 
landlady.  "  Oh !  pray  Heaven,  it  is  a  flea.  For  a  flea,  my 
dear — gentlemen  may  bring  that  theirselves;  but  a  b — ^ 
that's  a  stationary,  and  bom  of  a  bed.  Don't  you  hear? 
The  other  thing  'd  give  him  a  minute's  rest ;  but  a  flea 's 
hop — ^hop— off  and  on.  And  he  sound  like  an  old  gentle- 
man worried  by  a  flea.    What  are  you  doing  ?" 

Mrs.  Mel  had  knocked  at  the  door.  The  landlady  wait- 
ed breathlessly  for  the  result.  It  appeared  to  have  quieted 
old  Tom. 

"What's  the  matter?"  said  Mrs.  Mel,  severely. 

The  landlady  implored  her  to  speak  him  fair,  and  reflect 
on  the  desperate  things  he  might  attempt. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?     Can  any  thing  be  done  for  you  ?" 

Mr.  Tom  Cogglesby's  reply  comprised  an  insinuation  so 
infamous  regarding  women  when  they  have  a  solitary  man 
in  their  power,  that  I  refuse  to  place  it  on  record. 

"Is  any  thing  the  matter  with  your  bed?" 

"Any  thing?  Yes;  any  thing  is  the  matter.  Ma'am. 
Hope  twenty  live  geese  inside  it's  enough— eh  ?  Bed,  do 
you  call  it  ?    It's  the  rack  I    It's  damnation  I    Bed  ?    Ha !" 

After  delivering  this,  he  was  heard  stamping  up  and 
down  theTroom. 

"  My  very  best  bed  !'*  whispered  the  landlady.  "  Would 
it  please  you,  Sir,  to  change — ^I  can  give  you  another  ?" 

"I'm  not  a  man  of  experiments.  Ma'am — ^'specially  in 
strange  houses." 

"  So  very,  very  sorry  I" 

"  What  the  deuce  1"  Old  Tom  came  close  to  the  door. 
"  You  whimpering!    You  put  a  man  in  a> beast  of  a  bed 
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^:— yon  drive  him  half  mad — and  then  begin  to  blnbberl 
Go  aVay."  ♦ 

"  I  am  so  sorry,  Sir !" 

"  If  you  don't  go  away,  Ma'am,  I  shall  think  yonr  inten- 
tions are  improper." 

"Oh,  my  goodness  1"  cried  poor  Mrs.  Hawkshaw. 
"  What  can  you  do  with  him?  I  never  was  suspected  of 
such  a  thin^." 

"  And  FlT  open  the  door.  Ma'am,  and  then — ^ha !  Then ! 
— ^though  I  am  the  only  man  in  the  house — ^" 

Mrs.  Mel  put  Mrs.  Hawkshaw  behind  her. 

"Are  you  dressed?"  she  called  out. 

In  this  way  Mrs.  Mel  tackled  old  Tom.  He  was  told 
that,  should  he  consent  to  cover  himself  decently,  she  would 
come  into  his  room  and  make  his  bed  comfortable.  And 
in  a  voice  that  dispersed  armies  of  innuendoes,  she  bade 
him  take  his  choice,  either  to  rest  quiet  or  do  her  bid- 
ding. 

Had  old  Tom  found  his  master  at  last,  and  in  one  of  the 
hated  sex? 

Breathlessly  Mrs.  Hawkshaw  waited  his  answer,  and  she 
was  an  astonished  woman  when  it  came. 

"  Very  well.  Ma'am.  Wait  a  couple  of  minutes.  Do  as 
you  like." 

On  their  admission  to  the  interior  of  the  chamber,  old 
Tom  was  exhibited  in  his  daily  garb,  sufficiently  subdued 
to  be  civil  and  explain  the  cause  of  his  discomfort.  Lumps 
in  his  bed.  He  was  bruised  by  them.  He  supposed  he 
couldn't  ask  women  to  judge  for  themselves — ^they'd  be 
shrieking — ^but  he  could  assure  them  he  was  blue  all  down 
his  back.  He  knew  it  by  the  glass.  No  mistake.  He  be- 
lieved the  geese  in  the  bed  were  not  alive  now,  or  they 
took  a  deuced  deal  of  killing. 

Mrs.  Mel  and  Mrs.  Hawkshaw  turned  the  bed  about,  and 
punched  it,  and  rolled  it. 

"  Ha !"  went  old  Tom, "  what's  the  good  of  that  ?  That's 
just  how  I  found  it.  Moment  I  got  into  bed  geese  began 
to  put  up  their  backs." 

Mrs.  Mel  seldom  indulged  in  a  joke,  and  then  only  when 
it  had  a  proverbial  cast.  On  the  present  occasion  the 
truth  struck  her  forcibly,  and  she  said : 

"One  fool  makes  many,  and  so,  no  doubt,  does  one 
goose." 
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Aooompanied  hj  a  smile  the  words  woald  have  seemed 
impudent ;  but  spoken  as  a  pl^  fact,  and  with  a  grave 
face,  it  set  old  Tom  blinking  like  a  small  boy  ten  minutes 
after  the  whip. 

**  Now,"  she  pursued,  speaking  to  him  as  to  an  old  child, 
^4ook  here.  This  is  how  you  manage.  Knead  down  in 
the  middle  of  the  bed;  then  ^ump  into  the  hollow.  Lie 
there,  and  you  needn't  wake  till  morning." 

Old  Tom  came  to  the  side  of  the  bed.  He  had  prepared 
himself  for  a  wretched  night,  an  uproar,  and  eternal  com* 
plaints  against  the  house,  its  inhabitants,  and  its  founda- 
tions ;  but  a  woman  stood  there  who  as  much  as  told  him 
that  digging  his  fist  into  the  flock  and  jumping  into  the 
hole — into  that  hole  under  his  eyes — was  all  that  was  wantr 
ed!  that  he  had  been  making  a  noise  for  nothing,  and  be- 
cause he  had  not  the  wit  to  hit  on  a  simple  contrivance! 
Then,  too,  his  favorite  and  semi-consolatory  jest  about  the 
geese — this  woman  had  put  a  stop  to  that  I  He  inspected 
the  hollow  cynically.  A  man  might  instruct  old  Tom  on  a 
point  or  two :  old  Tom  was  not  going  to  admit  th^t  a  wo- 
man could. 

"  Oh,  very  well ;  thank  you,  Ma'am ;  that's  your  idea, 
rutryit.    Good-night!" 

"Good-night!"  returned  Mrs.  Mel.  "Don't  forget  to 
jump  into  the  middle." 

"Head  foremost,  Ma'am?" 

"As  you  weigh,"  said  Mrs.  Mel,  and  old  Tom  crumpled 
his  lips,  silenced  if  not  beaten.  Beaten,  one  might  almost 
say,  for  nothing  more  was  heard  of  him  that  night. 

He  presented  himself  to  Mrs.  Mel  after  breakfast  next 
morning. 

"  Slept  well.  Ma'am." 

"  Oh  I  then  you  did  as  I  directed  you,"  said  Mrs.  Mel. 

"Those  chops,  too,  very  good.    I  got  through  'em." 

"Eating,  like  scratching,  only  wants  a  beginning,"  said 
Mrs.  Mel. 

"  Ha!  you've  got  your  word,  then,  as  well  as  every  body 
else.    "Wnere's  your  Dandy  this  morning.  Ma'am?" 

"  Locked  up.  Tou  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  give  that 
poor  beast  liquor.    He  won't  get  fresh  air  to-day." 

"Ha!  May  I  ask  you  where  you're  going  to-day, 
Ma'am  ?" 

"  I  am  going  to  Beckley." 
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*'  So  am  I,  Ma'am.  What  d'ye  say,  if  we  join  company. 
Care  for  insinuations  ?" 

^^I  want  a  conveyance  of  some  sort,"  returned  Mrs.  Mel. 

"  Object  to  a  donkey,  Ma'am  ?" 

"Not  if  he's  strong  and  will  go." 

*'6ood,"  said  old  Tom;  and  while  he  spoke  a  donkey- 
cart  stopped  in  front  of  the  Dolphin,  and  a  well-dressed 
man  touched  his  hat. 

"  Get  out  of  that  damned  bad  habit,  will  you  ?"  growled 
old  Tom.  "  What  do  ye  mean  by  wearing  out  the  biim 
o'  your  hat  in  that  way  ?    Help  this  woman  in." 

Mrs.  Mel  helped  herself  to  a  part  of  the  seat. 

*'  We  are  too  much  for  the  donkey,"  she  said. 

"Ha!  that's  right.  What  I  have.  Ma'am,  is  good.  I 
can't  pretend  to  horses,  but  my  donkey's  the  best.  Are 
you  going  to  cry  about  him  ?" 

" No.  When  he's  tired  I  shall  either  walk  or  harness 
you,"  said  Mrs.  Mel. 

This  was  spoken  half-way  down  tie  High  Street  of  Fal- 
lowfield.    Old  Tom  looked  full  in  her  &ce,  and  bawled  out : 

**  Deuce  take  it  I    Are  you  a  woman  ?" 

"I  have  borne  three  girls  and  one  boy,"  said  Mrs.  Mel. 

«  What  sort  of  a  husband  ?" 

"He  is. dead." 

"  Ha !  that's  an  opening,  but  'tain't  an  answer.  Pm  off 
to  Beckley  on  a  marriage  business.  I'm  the  son  of  a  cob- 
bler, so  I  go  in  a. donkey-cart.  No  damned  pretenses  for 
me.  I'm  going  to  marry  off  a  young  tailor  to  a  gal  he's 
been  pla3ring  the  lord  to.  If  she  cares  for  him  she'll  take 
him;  if  not,  they're  all  the  luckier,  both  of 'em." 

"What's. the  tailor's  name?"  said  Mrs.  Mel.» 

"  You  are  a  woman,"  returned  old  Tom.  "  Now,  come. 
Ma'am,  don't  you  feel  ashamed  of  being  in  a  donkey-cart  ?" 

"I'm  ashamed  of  men  sometimes,"  said  Mrs.  Mel; 
"  never  of  animals." 

"  'Shamed  o'  me,  perhaps." 

"I  don't  know  you." 

"  Ha  I  well !  I'm  a  man  with  no  pretenses.  Do  you  like 
'em  ?  How  have  you  brought  up  your  three  ^ris  and  one 
boy  ?    No  pretenses — eh  ?" 

Mrs.  Mel  did  not  answer,  and  old  Tom  jogged  the  reins 
and' chuckled,  and  asked  his  donkey  if  he  wanted  to  be  a 
racer. 

N2 
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*^  Should  you  take  xne  for  a  gentleman,  M%'am  ?" 

^^  I  dare  say  you  are,  Sir,  at  heart.  Not  from  your  man- 
ner of  speech."  ' 

*^I  mean  appearances,  Ma^am." 

*'  I  judge  by  the  disposition." 

**  You  do,  Ma'am?  Then,  deuce  take  it,  if  you  are  a 
woman,  you're — ^"     Old  Tom  had  no  time  to  conclude. 

A  great  noise  of  wheels,  and  a  horn  blown,  caused  them 
both  to  turn  their  heads,  and  they  beheld  a  curricle  de- 
scending upon  them  vehemently,  and  a  fashionably  attired 
young  gentleman  straining  with  all  his  might  at  the  reins. 
The  next  instant  they  were  rolling  on  the  bank.  About 
twenty  yards  ahead  the  curricle  was  halted,  and  turned 
about  to  see  the  extent  of  the  mischief  done. 

"  Pardon  a  thousand  times,  my  worthy  couple,"  cried  the 
sonorous  Mr.  Raikes.  "  What  we  have  seen  we  swear  not 
to  divulge.    Franco  and  Fred — ^your  pledge !" 

"We  swear!"  exclaimed  this  couple. 

But  suddenly  the  cheeks  of  Mr.  John  Raikes  flushed. 
He  alighted  from  the  box,  and  rushing  up  to  old  Tom,  was 
shouting,  "  My  bene — ^"  ^ 

"  Do  you  want  my  toe  on  your  plate  ?"  old  Tom  stopped 
him  with. 

The  mysterious  words  completely  changed  the  aspect 
of  Mr.  John  Raikes.  He  bowed  obsequiously,  and  made 
his  friend  Franco  step  down  and  assist  in  the  task  of  re- 
establishing the  donkey,  who  fortunately  had  received  no 
damage. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

EXHiBrrs  bosk's  generalship;  evan's  peefobmance  ok 

THE  SECOND  FIDDLE;    AND  THE  WBETCHEDNESS   OF  THE 
COUNTESS. 

We  left  Rose  and  Evan  on  their  way  to  Lady  Jocelyn. 

At  the  library  door  Rose  turned  to  him,  and  with  her  chin 

archly  lifted  sideways,  said : 
"  I  know  what  you  feel ;  you  feel  foolish." 
Now  the  sense  of  honor,  and  of  the  necessity  of  acting 

the  part  it  imposes  on  him,  may  be  very  strong  in  a  young 

man ;  but  certainly,  as  a  rule,  the  sense  of  ridicule  is  more 
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poignant,  and  Evan  was  suffering  horrid  pangs.  We  none 
of  us  U^e  to  play  second  fiddle.  To  play  second  fiddle  to 
a  woman  is  an  abomination  to  us  all.  But  to  have  to  per- 
form upon  that  instrument  to  the  darling  of  our  hearts — 
would  we  not  rather  die  ?  nay,  almost  rather  end  the  duet 
precipitately  and  with  violence.  Evan,  when  he  passed 
Drummond  into  the  house,  and  quietly  returned  his  gaze, 
endured  the  first  shock  of  this  strange  feeling.  "[Hiere 
could  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  playing  second  fiddle  to 
Rose.  And. what  was  he  about  to  do?  Oh,  horror!  to 
stand  like  a  criminal,  and  say,  or  worse,  have  said  for  him, 
things  to  tip  the  ears  with  fire !  To  tell  the  young  lady's 
mother  that  he  had  won  her  daughter's  love,  and  meant — 
what  did  he  mean  ?  He  knew  not.  Alas  I  he  was  second 
fiddle ;  he  could  only^mean  what  she  meant.  Evan  loved 
Rose  deeply  and  conipletely,  but  noble  manhood  was  strong 
in  him.  x  ou  may  sneer  at  us  if  you  please,  ladies.  We 
have  been  educated  in  a  theory,  that  when  you  lead  off 
with  the  bow,  the  order  of  Nature  is  reversed,  and  it  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that,  having  stripped  us  of  one  attribute, 
our  fine  feathers  moult,  and  the  majestic  cock-like  march 
which  distinguishes  us  degenerates.  You  unsex  us,  if  I 
may  dare  to  say  so.  Ceasing  to  be  men,  what  are  we  ? 
If  we  are  to  please  you  rightly,  always  allow  us  to  play 
First. 

Poor  Evan  did  feel  foolish.  Whether  Rose  saw  it  in  his 
walk,  or  had  a  loving  feminine  intuition  of  it,  and  was  aware 
of  the  golden  rule  I  have  just  laid  down,  we  need  not  in- 
quire. She  hit  the  fact,  and  he  could  only  stammer,  and 
bid  her  open  the  door. 

"  No,"  she  said,  a^er  a  slight  hesitation,  "  it  will  be  bet- 
ter that  I  should  speak  to  mamma  alone,  I  see.  Walk  out 
on  the  lawn,  dear,  and  wait  for  me.  And  if  you  meet 
Drummond,  don't  be  angry  with  him.  Drummond  is  very 
fond  of  me,  and  of  course  I  shall  teach  him  to  be  fond  of 
you.  He  only  thinks  .  .  .  what  is  not  true,  because  he 
does  not  know  you.  I  do  thoroughly,  and  there,  you  see, 
I  give  you  my  hand." 

Evan  drew  the  dear  hand  humbly  to  his  lips.  Rose  then 
nodded  meaningly,  and  let  her  eyes  dwell  on  him,  and  went 
in  to  her  mother  to  open  the  battle. 

Cou!d  it  be  that  a  flame  had  sprung  Tip  in  those  gray 
eyes  latterly  ?    Once  they  were  like  morning  before  siin- 
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rise.  How  soft  and  warm  and  tenderly  transparent  they 
ooald  now  be !  Assuredly  she  loved  him.  And  he,  be- 
loved by  the  noblest  ^1  ever  fashioned,  why  should  he 
hang  his  head,  and  shnnk  at  the  thought  of  human  faces, 
like  a  wretch  doomed  to  the  pillory  ?    He  visioned  her  last 

glance,  and  lishtning  emotions  of  pride  and  happiness 
ashed  throng  his  veins.  The  senerous,  brave  heart! 
Yes,  with  her  hand  in  his,  he  couM  stand  at  bay — ^meet 
any  fate.  Evan  accepted  Rose  because  he  believed  in  her 
love,  and  judged  it  by  the  strength  of  his  own;  her  sacri- 
fice of  her  position  he  accepted,  because  in  his  soul  he  knew 
he  should  have  done  no  less.  He  mounted  to  the  level  of 
her  nobleness,  and  losing  nothing  of  the  beauty  of  what 
she  did,  it  was  not  so  strange  to  him. 

Still  there  was  the  balefin  reflection  that  he  was  second 
fiddle  to  his  beloved.  No  harmony  came  of  it  in  bis  mind. 
How  could  he  take  an  initiative  ?  He  walked  forth  on  the 
lawn,  where  a  group  had  gathered  under  the  shade  of  a 
maple,  consisting  of  Drummond  Forth,  Mrs.  Evremonde, 
Mrs.  Shome,  Mr.  George  Uploft,  Seymour  Jocelyn,  and 
Ferdinand  Laxley.  A  little  apart  Juliana.  Bonner  was 
walking  with  Miss  Carrington.  Juliana,  when  she  saw 
him,  left  her  companion,  and  passing  him  swiftly,  said, 
"  Follow  me  presently  into  the  conservatory.'* 

Evan  strolled  near  the  group,  and  bowed  to  Mrs.  Shome^ 
whoni  he  had  not  seen  that  morning. 

The  lady's  acknowledgment  of  his  salute  was  con-' 
strained,  and  but  a  shade  on  the  side  of  recognition.  They 
were  silent  till  he  was  out  of  ear-shot.  Efe  noticed  that 
his  second  approach  produced  the  same  effect.  In  the  con- 
servatory Juliana  was  awaiting  him. 

"  It  is  not  to  give  you  roses  I  called  you  here,  Mr.  Har- 
rington," she  said.  ^ 

"  Not  if  I  beg  one  ?"  he  responded. 

"Ahl  but  you  do  not  want  them  firom  ....  It  depends, 
on  the  person." 

*' Pluck  this,"  said  Evan,  pointing  to  a  white  rose. 

She  put  her  fingers  to  the  stem. 

*'  What  folly  I"  she  cried,  and  turned  from  it. 

^^  Are  you  afraid  that  I  shall  compromise  you?"  asked 
Evan. 

"  You  care  for  me  too  little  for  that."  * 

"  My  dear  Miss  Bonner  1" 
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"  How  long  did  you  know  Rose  before  you  called  her  by 
her  Christian  name  ?" 

Evan  really  could  not  remember,  and  was  be^ning  to 
wonder  what  he  had  been  called  there  for.  The  little  lady 
had  feverish  eyes  and  fingers,  and  seemed  to  be  burning 
to  speak,  but  afraid. 

*'I  thought  you  had  gone,"  she  dropped  her  voice,  "with- 
out wishing  me  good-by." 

^'  I  certainly  should  not  do  that.  Miss  Bonner." 

**  Formal  1"  she  exclaimed,  half  to  herself.  "  Miss  Bon- 
ner thanks  you.  Do  you  think  I  wish  you  to  stay  ?  No 
friend  of  yours  would  wish  it.  You  do  not  know  the  self- 
ishness— ^orutal  I — of  these  people  of  birth,  as  they  call  it." 

*'  I  have  met  with  nothing  but  kindness  here,"  said  Evan. 

"Then  go  while  you  can  feel  that,"  she  answered;  "for 
it  can  not  last  another  hour.  Here  is  the  rose."  She 
broke  it  from  the  stem  and  handed  it  to  him.  "  You  may 
wear  that,  and  they  are  not  so  likely  to  call  you  an  adven- 
turer, and  names  of  that  sort.  I  am  hardly  considered  a 
ladv  by  them." 

An  adventurer  I  The  full  meaning  of  the  phrase  struck 
Evan's  senses  when  he  was  alone.  Miss  Bonner  knew 
something  of  his  condition,  evidently.  Perhaps  it  was 
generally  known,  and  perhaps  it  was  thought  that  he  had 
come  to  win  Rose  for  his  worldly  advantage  I  The  idea 
was  overwhelmingly  new  to  him.  Upstarted  self-love  in 
arms.    He  would  renounce  her ! 

It  is  no  insignificant  contest  when  love  has  to  crush  self- 
love  utterly.  At  moments  it  can  be  done.  Love  has  di- 
vine moments.  There  are  times,  also,  when  Love  draws 
part  of  his  being  from  self-love,  and  can  find  no  support 
without  it. 

But  how  could  he  renounce  her,  when  she  came  forth  to 
him,  smiling,  speaking  freshly  and  lightlv,  and  with  the 
color  on  her  cheeks  which  showed  that  she  had  done  her 
part  ?    How  could  he  retract  a  step  ? 

"  I  have  told  mamma,  Evan.  Tjiat's  over.  She  heard 
it  first  from  me." 

"And  she?" 

"  Dear  Evan,  if  you  are  going  to  be  sensitive,  I'll  run 
away.  You  that  fear  no  danger,  and  are  the  bravest  man 
I  ever  knew  I  I  think  you  are  really  trembling.  She  will 
speak  to  papa,  and  then-— and  then,  I  suppose^  they  will 
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both  ask  yoa  whether  yoa  mtend  to  give  me  np,  or  no. 
I'm  afraid  you'll  do  the  former." 

"Your  mother — ^Lady  Jocelyn  listened  to  you,  Rose? 
Tou  told  her  all?" 

"  Every  bit.'* 

"And  what  does  she  think  of  me?" 

"  Thinks  you  very  handsome  and,  astonishing,  and  me 
very  idiotic  and  natural,  and  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
botaer  in  the  world,  and  that  my  noble  relations  will  lay 
the  blame  of  it  on  her.  No,  dear,  not  all  that ;  but  she 
talked  very  sensibly  to  me,  and  kindly.  You  know  she  is 
called  a  philosopher :  nobody  knows  how  deep-hearted  she 
is,  though.  My  mother  is  true  as  steel.  I  can't  separate 
the  kindness  from  the  sense,  or  I  would  tell  you  all  she 
said.  When  I  say  kindness,  I  don't  mean  any  ^  Oh,  my 
child,'  and  tears,  and  kisses,  and  maundering,  you  know. 
You  mustn't  mind  her  thinking  me  a  little  fool.  You 
want  to  know  what  she  thinks  yon?  She  said  nothing 
to  hurt  you,  Evan,  and  we  have  gained  ^ound  so  &r, 
and  now  we'll  go  and  face  our  enemies.  Uncle  Mel  ex- 
pects to  hear  about  your  appointment  in  a  day  or  two, 
and — ^" 

"  Oh,  Rose  I"  Evan  burst  out 

"  What  is  it  ?" 

"  Why  must  I  owe  every  thing  to  you?'* 

"  Why,  dear  ?  Why,  because,  if  you  do,  it's  very  much 
better  than  your  owing  it  to  any  body  else.  Proud 
again  ?" 

Not  proud :  only  second  fiddle. 

"  You  know,  dear  Evan,  when  two  people  love,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  owing  between  them?' 

"  Rose,  I  have  been  thinking.  It  is  not  too  late.  I  love 
you,  God  knows!  I  did  in  I^ortugal:  I  do  now — ^more 
and  more.  But — oh,  my  bright  angel  1"  He  ended  the 
sentence  in  his  bi*east. 

"Well?  but— what?" 

Evan  sounded  down  the  meaning  of  his  "  but."  Stripped 
of  the  usual  heroics,  it  was,  "what  will  be  thought  of  me  ?" 
not  a  small  matter  to  any  of  us.  He  caught  a  distant 
glimpse  of  the  little  bit  of  bare  selfishness,  and  shrunk 
nrom  it. 

"Too  late  I"  cried  Rose.  "The  battle  has  commenced 
now,  and,  Mr.  Harrington,  I  will  lean  on  your  arm,  and  be 
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led  to  my  dear  friends  yonder.  Do  they  think  that  I  am 
going  to  pat  on  a  mask  to  please  them?  Not  for  any 
body!  What  they  are  to  know  they  may  as  well  know 
at  once." 

She  looked  in  Evan's  face. 

"  Do  you  hesitate  ?" 

He  felt  the  contrast  between  his  own  and  hers ;  between 
the  niggard  spirit  oi  the  beggarly  receiver  and  the  high 
bloom  of  the  exalted  giver.  Nevertheless,  he  loved  her 
too  well  not  to  share  much  of  her  nature,  and  wedding  it 
suddenly,  he  said : 

"Rose,  tell  me  now.  If  you  "were  to  see  the  place 
where  I  was  bom,  could  you  love  me  still  ?'* 

"Yes,  Evan." 

"If  you  were  to  hear  me  spoken  of  with  contempt — ^^ 

"Who  dares ?"  cried  Rose.    "  Never  to  me !" 

"  Contempt  of  what  I  spring  from,  Rose.  Names  used 
....  Names  are  used  .  .  .  .  " 

"Tush! — ^names!"  said  Rose,  reddening.  "How  cow- 
ardly that  is!  Have  you  finished?  Oh,  faint  heart!  I 
suppose  I'm  not  a  fair  lady,  or  you  wouldn't  have  won  me. 
Now,  come.  Remember,  Evan,  I  conceal  nothing ;  and  if 
any  thing  makes  you  wretched  here,  do  think  how  I  love 
you." 

In  his  own  firm  belief  he  had  said  every  thing  to  arrest 
her  in  her  course,  and  been  silenced  by  transcendant  logic. 
She  thought  the  same. 

Leaning  on  his  arm.  Rose  naade  up  to  the  conclave  un- 
der the  maple. 

The  voices  hushed  as  they  approached. 

"  Capital  weather,"  said  Rose.  "  Does  Hany  come 
back  from  London  to-morrow — does  any  body  know  ?" 

"  Not  awaah,"  Laxley  was  heard  to  reply. 

Rose  had  not  relinquished  Evan's  arm.  She  clung  to  it 
ostentatiously,  with  her  right  hand  stuck  in  her  side. 

"Do  you  find  support  necessary?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Shome. 

"No,  aunt,"  Rose  answered,  immovably. 

"  Singular  habit !"  Mrs.  Shome  interjected. 

"  No  habit  at  all,  aunt.    A  whim." 

"  More  suitable  for  public  assemblies,  I  should  think." 

"  Depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  gentleman ;  doesn't 
it,  aunt  ?" 
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Anffer  at  her  niece's  impertinence  provoked  the  riposte : 

^^  Yes,  upon  its  being  a  gentleman. 

Mrs.  Shome  spoke  under  her  breath,  but  there  was  an 
uneasy  movement  through  the  company  after  she  had 
spoken.  Seymour  Jocelvn  screwed  his  mustache;  Mr. 
(Steorse  Uploft  tugged  at  his  waistcoat ;  Laxlev  grimaced ; 
and  the  ladies  ezcmmged  glances :  all  very  quieuy  and  of 
the  Uehtest  kind — ^a  mere  ruffle  of  the  sur&ce.  It  was 
enough  for  Evan. 

^^  I  want  to  speak  a  word  to  you,  Rose,"  said  Mrs. 
Shome. 

**  With  the  greatest  pleasure,  my  dear  aunt;''  and  Rose 
walked  after  her. 

"  My  dear  Rose,"  Mrs.  Shome  commenced,  "  your  con- 
duct requires  that  I  should  really  talk  to  you  most  serious^ 
ly.  You  are  probably  not  aware  of  what  you  are  doing. 
Nobody  likes  ease  and  natural  &miliarity  more  than  I  do. 
I  am  persuaded  it  is  nothing  but  your  innocence.  You 
are  young  to  the  world's  ways,  and  perhaps  a  little  too 
headstrong  and  vain." 

"  Conceited  and  willful,"  added  Rose. 

"  If  you  like  the  words  better.  But  I  must  say — ^I  do 
not  wish  to  trouble  your  father— you  know  he  can  not 
bear  worry ;  but  I  must  say,  that  u  you  do  not  listen  to 
me,  he  must  be  spoken  to." 

"Why  not  mamma?" 

*'I  should  naturally  select  my  brother  first.  Ko  doubt 
you  understand  me."   "^ 

"Any  distant  allusion  to  Mr.  Harrington?" 

"Pertness  will  not  avail  you.  Rose." 

"  So  you  want  me  to  do  secretly  what  I  am  doing  open- 
ly?" 

"You  must  and  shall  remember  you  are  a  Jocelyn, 
Rose." 

*'  Only  hal^  my  dear  aunt." 

**  And  by  birth  a  lady.  Rose." 

"And  I  ought  to  look  under  my  eyes,  and  blush,  and 
shrink,  whenever  I  come  near  a  gentleman,  aunt !" 

"Ah I  my  dear.  No  doubt  you  will  do  what  is  most 
telling,  ^ce  you  have  spoken  of  this  Mr.  Harrington,  I 
must  inform  you  that  I  have  it  on  certain  authority  from 
two  or  three  sources,  that  he  is  the  son  of  a  small  shop- 
keeper at  Lymport." 
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Mrs.  Shorne  watched  the  effect  she  had  produced. 

"  Indeed,  aunt  ?"  cried  Rose.  ."  And  do  you  know  this 
to  be  true?" 

^^  So  when  you  talk  of  gentlemen,  Rose,  please  be  careful 
whom  you  include." 

"  I  mustn't  include  poor  Mr.  Harrington  ?  Then  my 
grandpapa  Bonner  is  out  of  the  list,  and  such  numbers  of 
good,  worthy  men  ?" 

Mrs.  Shorae  understood  the  hit  at  the  defunct  manufac- 
turer. She  said :  "  You  must  most  distinctly  give  me  your 
promise,  while  this  young  adventurer  remains  here — ^I 
think  it  will  not  be  long — ^not  to  be  compromising  yourself 
further,  as  you  now  do.  Or — ^indeed  I  must — I  shall  let 
your  parents  perceive  that  such  conduct  is  ruin  to  a  young 
girl  in  your  position,  and  certainly  you  will  be  sent  to  El- 
burne  House  for  the  winter." 

Rose  lifted  her  hands,  crjring:  "Ye  Gods  I — as  Harry 
says.  But  Pm  very  much  obliged  to  you,  my  dear  aunt. 
Concerning  Mr.  Harrington,  wonderfully  obliged.  Son  of 
a  small —  I  Is  it  a  t-t-taflor,  aunt  ?" 

"  It  is — I  have  heard." 

"And  that  is  much  worse.  Cloth  is  viler  than  cotton  I 
And  don't  they  call  these  creatures  sn-snips  ?  Some  word 
of  that  sort?" 

"  It  makes  little  difference  what  they  are  called." 

"Well,  aunt,  I  sincerely  thank  you.  As  this  subject 
seems  to  interest  you,  go  and  see  mamma  now.  She  can 
tell  you  a  great  deal  more ;  and,  if  you  want  her  authority, 
come  back  to  me." 

Rose  then  left  her  aunt  in  a  state  of  extreme  indignation. 
It  was  a  clever  move  to  send  Mrs.  Shorne  to  Lady  Joce- 
lyn.  They  were  antagonistic,  and  rational  as  Lady  Joce- 
lyn  was,  and  with  her  passions  under  control,  she  was  un- 
likely to  side  with  Mrs.  Shorne. 

Now  Rose  had  fought  against  herself,  and  had,  as  she 
thought,  conquered.  In  Portugal,  Evan's  half  insinuations 
had  given  her  small  suspicions,  which  the  scene  on  board 
the  Jbcaata  had  half  confirmed:  and  since  she  came  to 
communicate  with  her  own  mind,  she  bore  the  attack  of 
all  that  rose  against  him,  bit  by  bit.  She  had  not  been  too 
blind  to  see  the  unpleasantness  of  the  fresh  facts  revealed 
to  her.  They  did  not  change  her ;  on  the  contrary,  drew 
her  to  him  raster;  and  she  thought  she  had  completely 
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conquered  whatever  could  rise  against  him.  But  when 
Juliana  Bonner  told  her  that  day  that  Evan  was  not  only 
the  son  of  the  thing,  but  the  thing  himself,  and  that  his 
name  could  be  seen  any  day  in  Lymport,  and  that  he  had 
come  from  the  shop  to  Beckley,  poor  Rosey  had  a  sick 
feeling  that  almost  sank  her.  ^or  a  moment  she  looked 
back  wildly  to  the  doors  of  retreat.  Her  eyes  had  to  feed 
on  Evan,  she  had  to  taste  some  of  the  luxury  of  love,  be- 
fore she  could  gain  composure,  and  then  her  arrogance  to- 
ward those  she  called  her  enemies  did  not  quite  return. 

" In  that  letter  jrou  told  me  all— all— all,  Evan?" 

"  Yes,  all — ^religiously." 

"Oh,  why  did  I  miss  it  I" 

"  Would  it  give  you  pleasure  ?" 

She  feared  to  speak,  being  tender  as  a  mother  to  his  sens- 
itiveness. The  expressive  action  of  her  eyebrows  sufficed. 
She  could  not  bear  concealment,  or  doubt,  or  a  shadow  of 
dishonesty ;  and  he,  gaining  force  of  soul  to  join  with  hers, 
took  her  hands  and  related  the  contents  of  the  letter  fully. 
She  was  pale  when  he  had  finished.  It  was  some  time  be- 
fore she  was  able  to  get  free  from  the  trammels  of  preju- 
dice, but  when  she  did,  she  did  without  reserve,  saying: 
"  Evan,  there  is  no  man  who  would  have  done  so  much ;" 
and  he  was  -told  that  he  was  better  loved  than  ever. 
These  little  exaltations  and  generosities  bind  lovers  tight- 
ly. He  accepted  the  credit  she  gave  him,  and  at  that  we 
need  not  wonder.  It  helped  him  further  to  accept  herself; 
otherwise  could  he — with  his  name  known  to  be  on  a  shop- 
front — ^have  aspired  to  her  still  ?  But,  as  an  unexampled 
man,  princely  m  soul,  as  he  felt,  why,  he  might  kneel  to 
Rose  Jocelyn.  So  they  listened  to  one  another,  and  blind- 
ed the  world  by  putting  bandages  on  their  eyes,  after  the 
fashion  of  little  boys  and  girls. 

Meantime  the  fair  being  who  had  brought  these  two 
from  the  ends  of  the  social  scale  into  this  happy  tangle,  the 
beneficent  Countess,  was  wretched.  When  you  are  in  the 
enemy's  country  you  are  dependent  on  the  activity  and 
aeal  of  your  spies  and  scouts,  and  the  best  of  these — ^Polly 
Wheedle,  to  wit — ^had  proved  defective,  recalcitrant  even. 
And  because  a  letter  had  been  lost  in  her  room!  as  the 
Countess  exclaimed  to  herself,  though  Polly  gave  her  no 
reasons.  The  Countess  had,  therefore,  to  rely  chiefly  upon 
personal  observation,  upon  her  intuitions,  upon  her  sensa- 
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tions  in  the  proximity  of  the  people  to  whom  she  was  op- 
posed ;  and  from  these  she  gathered  that  she  was,  to  use 
the  word  which  seemed  fitting  to  her,  betrayed.  Still  to 
be  sweet,  still  to  smile  and  to  amuse — still  to  give  her 
zealous  attention  to  the  business  of  the  diplomatist's  elec- 
tion, still  to  go  through  her  church-services  devoutly,  re- 
quired heroism :  she  was  equal  to  it,  for  she  had  remarka- 
ble courage ;  but  it  was  hard  to  feel  no  longer  one  with 
Providence.  Had  not  Providence  suggested  Sir  Abraham 
to  her  ?  killed  him  off  at  the  right  moment  in  aid  of  her  ? 
And  now  Providence  had  turned,  and  the  assistance  she 
had  formerly  received  from  that  Powei^  and  riven  thanks 
for  so  profusely,  was  the  cause  of  her  terror.  It  was  abso- 
lutely as  if  she  had  been  borrowing  from  an  abhorred  Jew, 
and  were  called  upon  to  pay  fifty-fold  interest  I 

"  Evan !"  she  writes  in  a  gasp  to  Harriet ;  "  we  must 
pack  up  and  depart — abandon  every  thing.  He  has  dis- 
graced us  all,  and  ruined  himself.  The  gi-eater  his  punish- 
ment, the  greater  the  mercy  to  him.  Impossible  that  we 
can  stay  for  the  picnic :  we  are  known^  dear.  Think  of  my 
position  one  day  in  this  house  I  Particulars  when  I  em- 
brace you.  I  dare  not  trust  a  letter  here.  If  Evan  had 
confided  in  me !  He  is  impenetrable.  He  will  be  low  all 
his  life,  and  I  reftise  any  more  to  sully  myself  in  attempt- 
ing to  lift  him.  For  SUva's  sake  I  must  positively  break 
the  connection.  Heaven  knows  what  I  have  done  for  this 
boy,  and  will  support  me  in  the  feeling  that  I  have  done 
enough.    My  conscience  at  least  is  safe." 

Like  many  illustrious  generals,  the  Countess  had,  for 
the  hour,  lost  heart.  We  find  her,  however,  the  next  day, 
writing: 

"  Oh  Harriet  I  what  trials  for  sisterly  affection  1  Can 
I  possibly  weather  the  gale,  as  the  old  L-- —  sailors  used  to 
say  ?  It  is  dreadful.  I  fear  I  am  by  duty  bound  to  stop 
on.  Little  Bonner  thinks  Evan  quite  a  duke's  son — has 
been  speaking  to  her  grandmamma;  and  to-day^  this  morn- 
ing, the  venerable  old  lady  quite  as  much  as  gave  me  to  un- 
derstand that  a  union  between  our  brother  and  her  son's 
child  would  sweetly  gratify  her,  and  help  her  to  go  to  her 
rest  in  peace.  Can  I  chase  that  spark  of  comfort  from 
one  so  truly  pious  ?  Dearest  Juliana !  I  have  anticipated 
Evan's  feeling  for  her,  and  so  she  thinks  his  conduct  cold. 
Indeed,  I  told  her,  pouit  blank,  he  loved  her.    That,  you 
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know,  is  different  from  saying  dying  of  love,  which  wonld 
have  been  an  untruth.  But,  Evan,  of  course !  No  getting 
him  I  Should  Juliana  ever  reproach  me,  I  can  assure  the 
child  that  any  man  is  in  love  with  any  woman — which 
is  really  the  case.  It  is,  you  dear  humdrum!  what  the 
dictionary  caUs  ^nascent.'  I  never  liked  the  word,  but  it 
stands  for  a  &ct,  though  I  would  rather  have  had  it  *  sweet 
scent.' " 

The  Countess  here  exhibits  the  weakness  of  a  self-edu- 
cated intelligence.  She  does  not  comprehend  the  jo^s  of 
scholarship  m  her  employment  of  Ladnisms.  It  wiU  be 
pardoned  to  her  by  those  who  perceive  the  profound  piece 
of  feminine  discernment  which  precedes  it. 

^'  I  do  think  I  shall  now  have  courage  to  stay  out  the  pic- 
nic," she  continues.  ^^  I  really  do  not  think  aU  is  known. 
Very  little  can  be  known,  or  I  am  sure  I  could  not  feel  as 
I  do.  It  would  bum  me  up.  Gkorge  TTp  does  not 
dare ;  and  his  most  beautiful  lady-love  had  far  better  not. 
Mr.  Forth  may  repent  his  whispers.  But,  oh !  what  Evan 
may  do !  Rose  is  almost  detestable.  Manners,  my  dear? 
Totally  deficient ! 

^^  An  ally  has  just  come.  Evan's  good  fortune  is  most 
miraculous.  His  low  friend  turns  out  to  be  a  young  Fortu- 
natus ;  very  original,  sparkling,  and  in  my  hands  to  be 
made  much  of.  I  do  think  he  will — ^for  he  is  most  zealous 
— ^he  will  counteract  that  hateful  Mr.  Forth,  who  may  soon 
have  work  enough.  Mr.  Raikes  (Evan's  friend)  met  a  mad 
captain  in  Fallowfield !  Dear  Mr.  Raikes  is  ready  to  say 
any  thing — not  from  love  of  falsehood,  but  because  he  is 
ready  to  think  it.  He  has  confessed  to  me  that  Evan  told 
him!  Louisa  de  Saldar  has  changed  his  opinion,  and 
much  impressed  this  eccentric  young  gentleman^  Do  you 
know  any  young  girl  who  wants  a  fortune,  and  would  be 
gratrfvlf 

^'  Dearest  I  I  have  decided  on  the  picnic.  Let  your  con- 
science be  clear,  and  Providence  can  not  be  against  yoa. 
So  I  feel..  Mr.  Parsley  spoke  very  beautifully  ta  that  pur- 
pose last  Sunday  in  the  morning  service.  A  httle  too  much 
through  his  nose,  perhaps ;  but  the  poor  young  man's  nose 
is  a  great  organ,  and  we  will  not  cast  it  in  his  teeth  more 
than  nature  has  done.  I  said  so  to  my  diplomatist,  who 
was  amused.  Oh!  what  principle  we  women  require  in 
the  thorny  walk  of  life.    I  can  show  you  a  letter  wnen  we 
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meet  that  will  astonish  hamdrmn.  Kot  so  diplomatic  as 
the  writer  thought  I  Mrs.  Melville  (sweet  woman !)  must 
continue  to  practice  civility ;  for  a  woman  who  is  a  wife, 
my  dear,  in  verity  she  lives  in  a  glass  house,  and  let  her 
fling  no  stones.  *Let  him  who  is  without  sin.'  How 
beautiful  that  Christian  sentiment !  I  hope  I  shall  be  par- 
doned, but  it  alwaya  seems  to  me  that  what  i£^  have  to  en- 
dure is  infinitely  worse  than  any  other  suffering,  for  you 

find  no  comfort  for  the  children  of  T s  in  Scripture,  nor 

any  defense  of  their  dreadful  position.    Robbers,  thieves, 
Magdalens!  but,  no!   the  unfortunate  of&pring  of  that 
class  are  not  even  mentioned ;  at  least,  in  my  most  diligent 
perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  I  never  lighted  upon  any  remote 
allusion ;  and  we  knowthe  Jews  did  wear  clothing.    Out- 
casts, verily  I    And  Evan  could  go  and  write;  but  I  have 
no  patience  with  him — ^he  is  the  blind  tool  of  his  mother, 
and  any  body's  puppet." 
The  letter  concludes  with  horrid  emphasis : 
"The  Madre  in  BecWeyl     Has  sent  for  Evan  from  a 
low  public  house!    I  have  intercepted  the  messenger. 
Evan  closeted  with  Sir  Franks.    Andrew's  horrible  old 
brother  with  Lady  Jocelyn.    The  whole  house,  from  gar- 
ret to  kitchen,  full  of  whispers !" 
A  prayer  to  Providence  closes  the  communication. 


CHAPTER  XXVin. 
TOM  cogglbsbt's  peoposition. 

Thb  appearance  of  a  curricle  and  a  donkey-cart  within 
the  gates  of  Becldey  Court  produced  a  sensation  among 
the  men  of  the  lower  halls,  and  a  couple  of  them  rushed 
out,  with  the  left  calf  considerably  in  advance,  to  defend 
the  house  from  violation.  Toward  the  curricle  they  di- 
rected what  should  have  been  a  bow,  but  was  a  nod. 
Their  joint  attention  was  then  given  to  the  donkey-cart, 
in  which  old  Tom  Cogglesby  sat  alone,  bunchy  in  figure, 
bunched  in  face,  his  shrewd  gray  eyes  twinkling  under  the 
bush  of  his  eyebrows. 

"  Oy,  Sir — ^you  I  my  man  I"  exclaimed  the  tallest  of  the 
pair,  resolutely.  "  This  won't  do.  Don't  you  know  driv- 
mg  this  'er^  sort  of  conveyance  slap  along  the  gravel  'ere, 
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up  to  the  pillars  *ere,  'e  unparliamentary?  Can't  be  al- 
lowed.   Now  right  about.    Aimmediate  I" 

This  address,  accompanied  by  a  commanding  elevation 
of  the  dexter  hand,  seemed  to  excite  Mr.  John  Raikes  far 
more  than  old  Tom.  He  alighted  from  his  perch  in  haste, 
and  was  running  up  to  the  stalwart  figure,  crying  "Fel- 
low !  fellow !"  when,  as  you  tell  a  dog  to  lie  down,  old 
Tom  called  out,  "  Be  quiet.  Sir  I"  and  Mr.  John  R^kes 
halted  with  prompt  military  obedience. 

The  sight  of  the  curricle  acting  satellite  to  the  donkey- 
cart  quite  staggered  the  two  footmen. 

"Are  you  lords?"  sang  out  old  Tom. 

A.  burst  of  laughter  from  the  friends  of  Mr.  John  Raikes, 
in  the  curricle,  helped  to  make  the  powdered  gentlemen 
aware  of  a  sarcasm,  and  one,  with  no  little  dignity,  re- 
plied that  they  were  not  lords. 

"  Are  ye  judges  ?"  , 

**  We  are  not." 

"  Oh !  then  come  and  hold  my  donkey." 

Great  irresolution  was  displayed  at  the  injunction,  but 
having  consulted  the  face  of  Mx.  Raikes,  one  fellow,  evi- 
dently half  overconae  by  what  was  put  upon  him,  with  the 
steps  of  Adam  into  exile,  descended  to  the  gravel  and  laid 
his  hand  on  the  donkey's  head. 

"  Hold  hard  I"  cried  old  Tom.  "  Whispe?:  in  his  ear. 
He'll  know  your  language." 

"  May  I  have  the  felicity  of  assisting  you  to  terra  firma?" 
interposed  Mr.  Raikes,  with  the  bow  of  deferential  famil- 
iarity. 

"  Done  that  once  too  often,"  returned  old  Tom,  jumping 
out.    "There.    What's  the  fee?" 

Mr.  Raikes  begged  that  aU  minor  arrangements  with  the 
menials  should  be  left  to  him. 

"  What's  the  fee  ?"  old  Tom  repeated.  "  There's  a  fee 
for  every  thing  in  this  world.  If  you  ain't  lords  or  judges, 
you  ought  to  be  paid  for  dressing  like  'em.  Come,  there's 
a  crown  for  you  that  ain't  afraid  of  a  live  donkey;  and 
there's  a  six-penny  bit  for  you  that  are — ^to  keep  up  your 
courage ;  and  when  he's  dead  you  shall  have  his  skin — ^to 
shave  by." 

"Excellent!  Most  admirable  1"  shouted  Mr.  Raikes. 
"  Franco,  you  heard  ?     Fred  ?" 

"  First-rate !"  was  the  unanimous  response  from  the  our- 
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ricle:  nor  was  old  Tom  altogether  displeased  at  the  ap- 
plause of  his  audience.  The  receiver  of  the  six-penny  bit 
gratified  his  contempt  by  spinning  it  in  the  air,  and  re- 
marking to  his  comrade,  as  it  fell,  "  Do  for  the  beggars." 

"Must  be  a  lordl"  interjected  old  Tom,  "Ain't  that 
then- style?" 

Mr.  Kaikes  laughed  mildly.  "  When  I  was  in  town^  Sir, 
on  my  late  fortunate  expedition,  I  happened  to  be  driving 
round  St.  Paul's.  Rather  a  crush.  Some  particular  serv- 
ice going  on.  In  my  desire  to  study  humanity  in  all  its 
aspects,  I  preferred  to  acquiesce  in  the  blockade  of  car- 
riages and  avoid  manslaughter.  My  optics  were  attracted 
by  several  effulgent  men  that  stood  and  made  a  blaze  at 
the  lofty  doors  of  the  cathedral.  Nor  mine  alone.  A 
dame  with  an  umbrella — she  likewise  did  regard  the  pa- 
geant show.  'Sir,'  says  she  to  me — ^I  leaned  over  to  her 
affably,  as  usual — '  Sir,  can  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me 
the  names  of  they  noblemen  there?'  Atrocious  grammar 
is  common  among  the  people,  but  a  gentleman  passes  it 
by — ^it  being  his  duty  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the 
poor  creatures.  You  laugh.  Sir!  Yon  agree  with  me. 
Consequently  I  looked  about  me  for  the  representatives 
of  the  country's  pride.  *  What  great  lords  are  they  ?'  she 
repeats.  I  followed  the  level  of  her  umbrella,  and  felt 
— ^astonishment  was  uppermost.  Should  I  rebuk§  her? 
Should  I  enlighten  her?  Never,  I  said  to  myself:  .but 
one,  a  wretch,  a  brute,  had  not  these  scruples.  'Them 
'ere  chaps.  Ma'am?'  says  he.  'Lords,  Ma'am?  why.  Lor' 
bless  you,  they're  the  Lord  Mayor's  footmen  I'  The  illu- 
sion of  her  life  was  scattered!  I  mention  the  circum- 
stance to  show  you,  Sir,  that  the  mistake  is  perfectly  possi- 
ble. Of  course,  the  old  dame  in  question,  if  a  woman  of  a 
great  mind,  will  argue  that,  supposing  Lord  Mayor's  foot- 
men to  be  plumed  Uke  estriches — ^gorgeous  as  the  sun  at 
mid-summer,  what  must  Lord  Mayors  be,  and  semperan- 
nual  Lords,  and  so  on  to  the  pinnacle  ? — ^the  footmen  the 
basis  of  the  aristocratic  edifice.  Then  again  she  may  say. 
Can  nature  excel  that  magnificent  achievement  I  behold, 
and  build  upon  it  ?  She  may  decide  that  nature  can  not. 
Hence  democratic  leanings  in  her  soul !  For  me,  I  know 
and  can  manage  them.  Thomas !  hand  in  my  card.  Mr. 
John  Feversham  Raikes." 

Mr.  Raikes  spoke  peremptorily ;  but  a  wink  and  the 
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glimpse  of  his  comic  face  exhibited  his  manner  of  manage- 
ment. 

"  And  tell  my  lady  Tom  Cogglesby's  come,"  added  the 
owner  of  that  name.    "  Be  offl" 

"  M.P,  let  us  hope  we  may  shortly  append,"  pursued 
Jack.  ^'  Methinks  'tis  a  purer  ambition  to  have  a  tail  than 
a  handle  to  one's  name.  Sir  John  F.  Raikes  were  well. 
John  F.  Raikes,  M.P.,  is  to  the  patriotic  intelligence  better. 
I  have  heard  also — ^into  mine  ear  it  hath  been  whispered — 
that  of  yon  tail  a  handle  may  be  made." 

"If  your  gab  was  paid  by  the  yard,  you'd  have  a  good 
many  thousands  a  year,"  old  Tom  interrupted  this  mono- 
logue. 

"You  flatter  me,"  returned  Jack,  sincerely.  **The 
physiologists  have  said  that  I  possess  an  eloquent  feature 
or  so.     Ciceronic  lips." 

"  How  was  it  you  got  away  from  the  menagerie — eh  ?" 
said  old  Tom. 

"  By  the  assistance  of  the  joUiest  old  bear  in  the  world,  I 
believe,"  Mr.  Raikes  replied.  "In  life  I  ride  on  his  broad 
back:  he  to  posterity  shall  ride  on  mine." 

,  "Hal  that'll  do,"  said  old  Tom,  for  whom  Mr. Raikes 
was  too  strong. 

"May  we  come  to  an  understanding  before  we  part, 
Sir  ?"  continued  the  latter.  "  Your  allusion  to  a  certain 
endroU — surely  I  am  not  wrong  ?  Indiscreet,  perhaps,  but 
the  natural  emotions  of  gratitude  I — ^a  word  would  much 
relieve  me." 

"Go  about  your  business,"  cried  old  Tom;  and  was  at 
that  moment  informed  that  her  ladyship  would  see  him, 
and  begged  Mr.  Raikes  to  make  himself  at  home. 

"Artful!"  mused  Mr.  Raikes,  as  old  Tom  walked  away; 
"  artful !  but  I  have  thee  by  a  clew,  my  royal  Henry.  Thy 
very  secret  soul  I  can  dissect.  Strange  fits  of  generosity 
are  thine,  beneath  a  rough  exterior ;  and  for  me,  I'd  swear 
thee  client  of  the  Messrs.  Grist." 

Mentally  delivering  this,  Mr.  Raikes  made  his  way  to- 
ward a  company  he  perceived  on  the  lawn.  His  friend 
Harrington  chanced  to  be  closeted  with  Sir  Franks :  the 
Countess  de  Saldar  was  in  her  chamber :  no  one  was  pres- 
ent whom  he  knew  but  Miss  Jocelyn,  who  welcomed  him 
very  cordially,  and  with  one  glance  of  her  eyes  set  the 
mercurial  youth  thinking  whether  they  ought  to  come  to 
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explanations  before  or  after  dinner;  and  of  the  advalitagps 
to  be  derived  from  a  good  matrimonial  connection,  by  a 
young  member  of  our  Parliament.  He  80on  let  Miss  Joce- 
lyn  see  that  he  had  wit,  affording  her  deep  indications  of  a 
poetic  soul ;  and  he  as  much  as  told  lier  that,  though  mer- 
ry by  nature,  he  was  quite  capable  of  the  mdanchoty  &sci- 
nating  to  her  sex,  and  might  shortly  be  8Q^n  under  that  as- 
pect. He  got  on  remarkably  well  till  Laxley  joined  them ; 
and  then,  despite  an  excessive  condescension  on  his  part, 
the  old  Fallowfield  sore  was  rubbed,  and  In  a  brisk  pas- 
sage of  arms  between  them  Mr.  John  Raikes  was  com- 
peUed  to  be  the  victor — ^to  have  the  last  word  and  the 
best,  and  to  win  the  laughter  of  Rose,  which  was  as  much 
to  him  as  a  confession  of  love  from  that  young  lady,  Thei^ 
Juliana  came  out,  and  Mr.  Raikes  made  apologies  to  her, 
rdecting  her  in  the  light  of  a  spouse  at  the  first  perusal 
of  her  face.  Then  issued  forth  the  swimming  Countess 
de  Saldar,  and  the  mutual  courtesies  between  her  and  Mr. 
Raikes  were  elaborate,  prolonged,  and  smacking  prodig- 
iously of  Louis  Quatorze.  But  Rose  suffered  laughter  to 
be  seen  strug^ing  round  her  mouth;  and  the  Countess 
dismayed  Mr.  Kaikes  by  telling  him  he  would  be  perfect 
by-and-by,  and  so  dislocating  her  fair  self  from  the  ridicule 
she  opened  to  him — a  stroke  which  gave  him  sharp  twinges 
of  uneasiness,  and  an  immense  respect  for  her.  The  Count- 
ess subsequently  withdrew  him,  and  walked  him  up  and 
down,  and  taught  him  many  new  things,  and  so  affected 
him  by  her  graces  that  Mr.  John  Raikes  had  a  passing  at- 
tack of  infidelity  to  the  heiress. 

While  this  lull  occurs,  we  will  follow  Tom  Cogglesby,  as 
he  chooses  to  be  called. 

Lady  Jocelyn  rose  on  his  entering  the  library,  and  walk- 
ing up  to  him,  encountered  him  with  a  kindly  full  face. 

"  So  I  see  you  at  last,  Tom  ?"  she  said,  without  releasing 
his  hand;  and  old  Tom  mounted  patches  of  red  in  his 
wrinkled  cheeks,  and  blinked,  and  betrayed  a  singular  an- 
tiquated bashfulness,  which  ended,  after  a  mumble  of  ^^  Yes, 
there  he  was,  and  he  hoped  her  ladyship  was  well,"  by  his 
seeking  refuge  in  a  chair,  where  he  sat  nard,  and  fixed  his 
attention  on  the  leg  of  a  table. 

"  Well,  Tom,  do  you  find  much  change  in  me  ?"  she  was 
woman  enough  to  continue. 

He  was  obliged  to  look  up. 

O 
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"  Can't  say  I  do,  my  lady." 

"Don't  you  see  the  gray  hairs,  Tom?" 

"  Better  than  a  wiff,"  rejoined  he. 

Was  it  true  that  her  ladyship  had  behaved  rather  ill 
to  old  Tom  in  her  youth  ?  Excellent  women  have  been 
naughty  girls,  and  young  beauties  will  have  their  train. 
It  is  also  very  possible  that  old  Tom  had  presumed  upon 
trifles,  and  found  it  difficult  to  forgive  her  his  own  folly. 

"Preferable  to  a  wig?  Well,  1  would  rather  see  you 
with  your  natural  thatch.  You're  bent,  too.  You  look  as 
if  you  had  kept  away  from  Beckley  a  little  too  long." 

"Told  you,  my  lady,  I  should  come  when  your  ^ughter 
was  marriageable." 
'    "  Oho  I  that's  it  ?    I  thought  it  was  the  Election." 

"  Election  be — hem ! — ^beg  pardon,  my  lady." 

"  Swear,  Tom,  if  it  relieves  you.  I  think  it  bad  to  check 
an  oath  or  a  sneeze." 

"  I'm  come  to  see  you  on  business,  my  lady,  or  I  shouldn't 
have  troubled  you." 

"Malice?" 

"  You'll  see  I  don't  bear  any,  my  lady." 

"  Ah  I  if  you  had  only  sworn  roundly  twenty-five  years 
ago,  what  a  much  younger  man  you  would  have  been  I  and 
a  brave  capital  old  friend  whom  I  should  not  have  missed 
all  that  time." 

"  Come !"  cried  old  Tom,  varying  his  eyes  rapidly  be- 
tween her  ladyship's  face  and  the  floor,  "  you  acknowledge 
I  had  reason  to." 

"  Mais,  cela  va  sans  dire." 

"  Cobbler's  sons  ain't  scholars,  my  lady." 

"And  are  not  all  in  the  habit  of  throwing  their  fathers 
in  our  teeth,  I  hope  I" 

Old  Tom  wrigffled  in  his  chair.  "  Well,  my  lady,  Tm 
not  going  to  make  a  fool  of  myself  at  my  time  o'  life. 
Needn't  be  alarmed  now.  You've  got  the  bell-rope  handy, 
and  a  husband  on  the  premises." 

Lady  Jocelyn  smiled,  stood  up,  and  went  to  him.  "  I 
like  an  honest  fist,"  she  said,  takmg  his.  "  We're  not  go- 
ing to  be  doubtful  friends,  and  we  won't  snap  and  snarl. 
That's  for  people  who're  independent  of  wigs,  Tom.  I 
find,  for  my  part,  that  a  little  gray  on  the  top  of  my  head 
cools  the  temper  amazingly.     I  used  to  be  rather  hot 


once." 
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"You  conld  be  peppery,  my  lady." 

"  Now  I'm  cool,  Tom,  and  so  must  you  be ;  or,  if  you 
fight,  it  must  be  in  my  cause,  as  you  did  when  you  thrashed 
that  saucy  young  carter.    Do  you  remember  ?" 

"K  you'll  sit  ye  down,  my  lady,  I'll  just  tell  you  what 
I'm  come  for,"  said  old  Tom,  who  plainly  showed  that  he 
did  remember,  and  was  alarmingly  softened  by  her  lady- 
ship's retention  of  the  incident. 

Lady  Jocelyn  returned  to  her  place. 

"You've  got  a  marriageable  daughter,  my  lady?" 

"  I  suppose  we  may  call  her  so,"  said  Lady  Jocelyn,  with 
a  composed  glance  at  the  ceiling. 

"'Gaged  to  be  married  to  any  young  chap?" 

"  You  must  put  the  question  to  her,  Tom." 

"Hal  Z don't  want  to  see  her." 

At  this  Lady  Jocelyn  looked  slightly  relieved.  Old  Tom 
continued : 

"  Happen  to  have  got  a  little  money — ^not  so  much  as 
many  a  lord's  got,  I  dare  say  ;•  such  as  'tis,  there  'tis. 
Young  fellow  I  know  wants  a  wife,  and  he  shall  have  best 
part  of  it.  Will  that  suit  ye,  my  lady  ?" 
.  Lady  Jocelyn  folded  her  hands.  "  Certainly ;  Fve  no 
objection.    What  it  has  to  do  with  me  I  can't  perceive." 

"Ahem I"  went  old  Tom.  "It  won't  hurt  your  daugh- 
ter to  be  married  now,  will  it  ?" 

"  Oh !  my  daughter  is  the  destined  bride  of  your  *  young 
fellow,' "  said  Lady  Jocelyn.    "  Is  that  how  it's  to  be  ?" 

"  She" — old  Tom  cleared  his  throat — ^^  she  won't  marry 
a  lord,  my  lady ;  but  she— 'hem — ^if  she  don't  mind  that — 
'11  have  a  deuced  sight  more  hard  cash  than  many  lord's 
son  'd  give  her,  and  a  young  fellow  for  a  husband,  sound 
in  wind  and  limb,  good  bone  and  muscle,  speaks  grammar 
and  two  or  three  languages,  and — ^" 

"Stop!"  cried  Lady  Jocelyn.  "I  hope  this  is  not  a 
prize  young  man  ?  If  he  belongs,  at  his  age,  to  the  unco 
auid^  I  refuse  to  take  him  for  a  son-in-law,  and  I  think 
Rose  will,  too." 

Old  Tom  burst  out  vehemently :  "  He's  a  damned  good 
young  fellow,  though  he  isn't  a  lord." 

"Well,"  said  Lady  Jocelyn,  "I've  no  doubt  you're  in 
earnest,  Tom.  It's  curious,  for  this  morning  Rose  has 
come  to  me  and  given  me  the  first  chapter  of  a  bothera- 
tion, which  she  declares  is  to  end  in  the  common  rash  ex- 
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periment.    What  is  your  *  young  fellowV  name?    Who 
IB  he?    What  is  he?" 

"  Won't  take  my  guarantee,  my  lady  ?" 

"  Rose — ^if  she  marries — ^must  have  a  name,  you  know  ?" 

Old  Tom  hit  his  knee.  "Then  there's  a  pill  for  ye  to 
swallow,  for  he  ain't  the  son  of  a  lord." 

"  That's  swallowed,  Tom.    What  is  he  ?" 

"  He's  the  son  of  a  tradesman,  then,  my  lady.'*  And 
old  Tom  watched  her  to  note  the  effect  he  had  produced. 

"  More's  the  pity,"  was  all  she  remarked. 

"And  he'll  have  his  thousand  a  year  to  start  with;  and 
he's  a  tailor,  my  lady." 

Her  ladyship  opened  her  eyes. 

*'  Harrington's  his  name,  my  lady.  Don't  know  wheth- 
er you  ever  heard  of  it." 

Lady  Jocelyn  flung  herself  back  in  her  chair.  "  The 
queerest  thing  I  ever  met!"  said  she. 

"Thousand  a  year  to  start  with,"  old  Tom  went  on; 
"  anii  if  she  marries — ^I  mean  if  he  marries  Aer,  I'll  settle  a 
thousand  per  ann.  on  the  first  baby — ^boy  or  gal." 

"  Hum !  Is  this  gross  collusion,  Mr.  Tom?"  Lady  Joce- 
lyn inquired. 

"What  does  that  mean?" 

"  Have  you  spoken  of  this  before  to  any  one?" 

"I  haven't,  my  lady.  Decided  on  it  this  morning. 
Hem !  you  got  a  son,  too.  He's  fond  of  a  young  gal,  or 
he  ought  to  be.  I'll  settle  him  when  I've  settled  the 
daughter." 

"Harry  is  strongly  attached  to  a  dozen,  I  believe,"  said 
his  mother.  "  Well,  Tom,  we'll  think  of  it.  I  may  as 
well  tell  you:  Rose  has  just  been  here  to  inform  me  that 
this  Mr.  Harrington  has  turned  her  head,  and  that  she  has 
given  her  troth  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  believe  such 
was  not  to  be  laid  to  my  charge  in  my  day."  ^ 

"Zbw  were  open  enough,  my  lady,"  said  old  Tom. 
"  She's  fond  of  the  young  fellow  ?  She'll  have  a  pill  to 
swallow  I  poor  young  woman  I" 

Old  Tom  visibly  chuckled.  Lady  Jocelyn  had  a  naoment- 
ary  temptation  to  lead  him  out,  but  she  did  not  like  the 
subject  well  enough  to  play  with  it. 

"  Apparently  Rose  had  swallowed  it,"  she  sidd. 

"Goose,  shears,  cabbage,  and  all!"  muttered  old  Tom. 
"  Got  a  stomach ! — ^she  knows  he's  a  tailor,  then  ?    The 
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young  fellow  told  her  ?    He  hasn't  been  playing  ths^  lord 
to  her?" 

^^  As  &r  sfi  he's  concerned,  I  think  he  has  been  tolerably 
honest,  Tom,  for  a  man  and  a  lover." 

^'  And  told  her  he  was  bom  and  bound  a  tailor?" 

"  Rose  certainly  heard  it  from  him." 

Slapping  his  Knee,  old  Tom  cried:  "Bravo!"  For 
though  one  |>art  of  his  nature  was  disappointed,  and  the 
best  part  of  his  plot  disarranged,  he  Uked  Evan's  proceed- 
ing, and  felt  warm  at  what  seemed  to  him  Rose's  scorn  of 
rank. 

"She  must  be  a  good  gal,  my  lady.  She  couldn't  'a 
got  it  from  t'other  side.  Got  it  from  you.  Uot  that 
you — ^" 

"No,"  said  Lady  Jocelyn,  apprehending  him.  "Fm 
afraid  I  have  no  Republican  virtues.  I'm  ^raid  I  should 
have  rejected  the  piU.  Don't  be  angry  with  me" — ^for  old 
Tom  looked  sour  again ;  "  I  like  birth  and  position,  and 
worldly  advantages,  and,  notwithstanding  Rose's  pledge 
of  the  instrument  she  calls  her  hearty  and  in  spite  of  your 
offer,  I  shall,  I  tell  you  honestly,  counsel  her  to  have  no- 
thing to  do  with — ^'' 

"  Any  thing  less  than  lords,"  old  Tom  struck  in.  *'  Very 
well.    Are  ye  going  to  lock  her  up,  my  lady?" 

"No ;  nor  shall  I  whip  her  with  rods." 

"  Leave  her  free  to  her  choice  ?" 

"  She  will  have  my  advice.  That  I  shall  give  her.  And 
I  shall  take  care  that  before  she  makes  a  step  she  shall 
know  exactly  what  it  leads  to.  Her  father,  of  course,  will 
exercise  his  judgment."  (Lady  Jocelyn  said  this  to  up- 
hold the  honor  of  Sir  Franks,  knowing  at  the  same  time 
perfectly  well  that  he  would  be  wheedled  by  Rose.)  "  I 
confess  I  like  this  Mr.  Harrington.  But  it's  a  great  mis- 
fortune for  him  to  have  had  a  notorious  father.  A  tailor 
should  certainly  avoid  fame,  and  this  young  man  will  have 
to  carry  his  father  on  his  back.  He'll  never  throw  the 
Great  Mel  off." 

Tom  Cogglesby  listened,  and  was  really  astonished  at 
her  ladyship's  calm  reception  of  his  proposal. 

"  Shameful  of  him !  shameful!"  he  muttered  perversely ; 
for  it  would  have  made  old  Tom  desolate  to  have  had  to 
change  his  opinion  of  her  ladyship  after  cherishing  it,  and 
consoling  himself  with  it  five -and -twenty  years.    Fear- 
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ing  the  approach  of  softness,  he  prepared  to  take  his 

leave. 

.  "  Now — your  servant,  my  lady.    I  stick  to  my  word, 

mind ;  and  if  your  people  here  are  willing,  I — Tyb  got  a 

candidate  up  for  Fall'field — ^I'U  knock  him  down,  and  you 

shall  sneak  m  your  Tory.    Servant,  my  lady." 

Old  Tom  rose  to  go.  Lady  Jocelyn  took  his  hand  cord- 
ially, though  she  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  humility 
of  the  cobbler's  son  in  his  manner  of  speaking  of  the  Tory 
candidate. 

"  Won't  you  stop  with  us  a  few  days  ?" 

"  I'd  rather  not,  1  thank  ye." 

"  Won't  you  see  Rose  ?" 

"  I  won't.    Not  till  she's  married." 

*'  Well,  Tom,  we're  friends  now  ?" 

"  Not  aware  I've  ever  done  you  any  harm,  my  lady." 

"  Look  me  in  the  face." 

The  trial  was  hard  for  him.  Though  she  had  been  five- 
and-twenty  years  a  wife,  she  was  still  very  handsome ;  but 
he  was  not  going  to  be  melted,  and  when  the  perverse  old 
fellow  obeyed  her,  it  was  with  an  aspect  of  resolute  dis- 
gust that  would  have  made  any  other  woman  indignant. 
LadyJocelyn  laughed. 

**  why,  Tom,  your  brother  Andrew's  here,  and  makes 
himself  comfortable  with  us.  We  rode  by  Brook's  farm 
the  other  dajr.  Do  you  remember  Copping's  pond — how 
we  dragged  it  that  night  ?    What  days  we  had !" 

Old  Tom  tugged  once  or  twice  at  his  imprisoned  fist, 
while  these  youthful  frolics  of  his  too  stupid  self  and  the 
wild  and  beautiful  Miss  Bonner  were  being  recalled. 

*'jr  remember!"  he  said,  savagely;  and,  reaching  the 
door,  hurled  out:  "And  I  remember  the  Bull-dogs,  too! — 
servant,  my  lady."  With  which  he  effected  a  retreat  to 
avoid  a  ringing  laugh  he  heard  in  his  ears. 

Lady  Jocelyn  had  not  laughed.  She  had  done  no  more 
than  look  and  smile  kindly  on  the  old  boy.  It  was  at  the 
Bull-dogs,  a  fall  of  water  on  the  borders  of  the  park,  that 
Tom  Cogglesby,  then  a  hearty  young  man,  had  been  guilty 
of  his  folly — ^had  mistaken  her  frank  friendliness  for  a  re- 
turn of  his  passion ;  and  his  stubborn  vanity  still  attributed 
her  rejection  of  his  suit  to  the  fact  of  his  descent  from  a 
cobbler,  or,  as  he  put  it,  to  her  infernal  worship  of  rank. 

**  Poor  old  Tom !"  said  her  ladyship,  when  alone.    "  He's 
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rough  at  the  rind,  bat  sound  at  the  core."  She  had  no 
idea  of  the  long  revenge  old  Tom  cherished,  and  had  just 
shaped  into  a  plot  to  be  equal  with  her  for  the  Bull-dogs ! 


CHAPTER  XXIX, 

PBBLUDB  TO  AN  ]4|SAGEMBl!rr. 

MoNBT  was  a  strong  point  with  the  Elbume  brood. 
The  Joc^yns  very  propeny  respected  blood ;  but  being, 
as  Harry,  their  youngest  representative,  termed  them,  poor 
as  rats,  they  were  justified  in  considering  it  a  marketable 
stuff;  and  when  they  married  they  married  for  mpney. 
The  Hon.  Miss  Jocelyn  had  espoused  a  manufacturer,  who 
failed  in  his  contract,  and  deserved  his  death.  Ihe  diplo- 
matist, Melville,  had  not  stepped  aside  from  the  family  tra- 
ditions, in  his  alliance  with  Miss  Black,  the  daughter  of  a 
bold  bankrupt,  educated  in  affluence ;  and  if  he  touched 
nothing  but  £5000  and  some  very  pretty  ringlets,  that  was 
not  his  fault.  Sir  Franks,  too,  mixed  his  pure  stream  with 
gold.  As  yet,  however,  the  gold  had  done  Uttle  more  than 
shine  on  him;  and,  belonging  to* the  expectancy,  it  might 
be  thought  unsubstantial.  Beckley  Court  was  in  the  hands 
of  Mrs.  Bonner,  who,  with  the  highest  sense  of  duty  to- 
ward her  only  living  child,  was  the  last  to  appreciate  Lady 
Jocelyn's  entire  absence  of  demonstrative  affection,  and 
severely  reprobated  her  daughter's  philosophic  handhng  of 
certain  serious  subjects.  Sir  Franks,  no  doubt,  came  bet- 
ter off  than  the  others.  Her  ladyship  brought  him  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  and  Harry  had  ten  in  the  past  tense,  and 
Rose  in  the  future ;  but  living,  as  he  had  done,  a  score  of 
years  anticipating  the  demise  of  an  incurable  invalid,  he, 
though  an  excellent  husband  and  father,  could  scarcely  be 
taught  to  imagine  that  the  Jocelyn  object  of  his  bargain 
was  attained.  He  had  the  semblance  of  wealth,  without 
the  personal  glow  which  absolute  possession  brings.  It 
was  his  habit  to  call  himself  a  poor  man,  and  it  was  his 
dream  that  Rose  should  marry  a  rich  one.  Harry  was 
hopeless.  He  had  been  his  grandmother's  pet  up  to  the 
years  of  adolescence :  he  was  getting  too  old  for  any  pros- 
pect of  a  military  career :  he  had  no  turn  for  diplomacy, 
no  taste  for  any  of  the  walks  open  to  blood  and  birth,  and. 
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was  in  headlong  disgraoe  with  the  fountain  of  goodness  at 
Beckley  Court,  where  he  was  still  kept  in  the  tacit  under- 
Standing  that,  should  Juliana  inherit  the  place,  he  must  be 
at  hand  to  marry  her  instantly,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Joe- 
elyns.  They  were  an  injured  family ;  for  what  they  gave 
was  good,  and  the  commercial  world  bad  not  behaved  hon- 
orably to  them. 

Now  Ferdinand  Lax]^  was  just  the  match  for  Rose. 
Bom  to  a  title  and  fine  estate,  he  was  evidently  fond  of 
her ;  and  there  had  been  a  gentle  hope  in  the  bosom  of  Sir 
Franks  that  the  family  fatality  would  cease,  and  that  Rose 
would  marry  both  money  and  blood. 

From  this  happy  delusion  poor  Sir  Franks  was  awakened 
to  hear  that  his  daughter  had  plighted  herself  to  the  son 
of  a  tradesman ;  that,  as  the  climax  to  their  evil  fate,  she, 
who  had  some  blood  and  some  money  of  her  own — ^the 
only  Jocelyn  who  had  ever  united  the  two — was  desirous 
of  wasting  herself  on  one  who  had  neither.  The  idea  was 
so  utterly  opposed  to  the  principles  Sir  Franks  had  been 
trained  in,  that  his  intellect  could  not  grasp  it.  He  list- 
ened to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Shome :  he  listened  to  his  wife :  he 
agreed  with  all  they  said,.though  what  they  said  was  wide- 
ly diverse :  he  consented  to  see  and  speak  to  Evan,  and  he 
did  so,  and  was  much  the  most  distressed ;  for  Sir  Franks 
liked  many  things  in  life,  and  hated  one  thing  alone — which 
was  "bother."  A  smooth  world  was  his  delight.  Rose 
knew  this,  and  her  instruction  to  Evan  was :  "  You  can  not 

five  me  up — ^you  will  go,  but  you  can  not  give  me  up  while 
am  faithful  to  you :  tell  him  that."  She  knew  that  to  im- 
press this  fact  at  once  on  the  mind  of  Sir  Franks  would  be 
a  great  gain ;  for  in  his  detestation  of  bother  he  would 
soon  grow  reconciled  to  things  monstrous;  and  hearing 
the  same  on  both  sides,  the  matter  would  assume  an  inev- 
itable shape  to  him.  Mr.  Second  Fiddle  had  no  difficulty 
in  declaring  the  eternity  of  his  sentiments ;  but  he  toned 
them  with  a  despair  Rose  did  not  contemplate,  and  added 
also  his  readiness  to  repair,  in  any  way  possible,  the  evil 
done.  He  spoke  of  his  birth  and  position.  Sir  Franks, 
with  a  gentlemanly  delicacy  natural  to  all  lovers  of  a 
smooth  world,  begged  him  to  see  the  main  and  the  insur- 
mountable objection.  Birth  was  to  be  desired,  of  course, 
and  position,  and  so  forth ;  but  without  money  how  can 
two  young  people  marry?    Evan's  heart  melted  at  this 
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generous  way  of  putting  it.  He  said  he  saw  it,  lie  had  no 
hope ;  he  would  go  and  be  forgotten ;  and  begged  that  for 
any  annoyance  his  visit  might  have  caused  Sir  Franks  and 
Lady  Jooelyn,  they  would  pardon  him.  Sir  Franks  shook 
him  by  the  hand,  and  the  interview  ended  in  an  animated 
dialogue  on  the  condition  of  the  knees  of  Black  Lymportj 
and  on  horse-flesh  in  Portugal  and  Spain. 

Following  Evan,  Rose  went  to  her  father  and  gave  him 
a  good  hour's  excitement,  after  which  the  worthy  gentle^ 
man  hurried  for  consolation  to  Lady  Jocelyn,  whom  he 
found  reading  a  book  of  French  memoirs,  in  her  usual  at- 
titude, with  her  feet  stretched  out,  as  if  she  made  a  foot- 
stool of  trouble.  Her  ladyship  read  him  a  piquant  story, 
and  Sir  Franks  capped  it  with  another  from  memory; 
whereupon  her  ladyship  held  him  wrong  in  one  turn  of 
the  story,  and  Sir  Franks  rose  to  get  the  volume  to  verify, 
and  whUe  he  was  turning  over  the  leaves  Lady  Jocelyn 
told  him  incidentally  of  old  Tom  Cogglesby's  visit  and 
proposition.  Sir  Franks  found  the  passage,  and  that  her 
ladyship  was  right,  which  it  did  not  move  her  countenance 
to  hear. 

"Ah I"  said  he,  finding  it  no  Hse  to  pretend  there  was 
no  bother  in.  the  world,  "  here's  a  pretty  pickle  I  Rose 
says  she  will  have  that  fellow." 

"  Hum  I  it's  a  nuisance,"  replied  her  ladyship.  "  And  if 
she  keeps  her  mind  a  couple  of  years,  it  will  be  a  won- 
der.'* 

"Very  bad  for  her,  this  sort  of  thing — ^talked  about," 
muttered  Sir  Franks.    "  Ferdinand  was  just  the  man." 

"  Well,  yes ;  I  suppose  it's  her  mistake  to  think  brains 
an  absolute  requisite,''  said  Lady  Jocelyn,  opening  her  book 
again,  and  scanning  down  a  column. 

Sir  Franks,  being  imitative,  adopted  a  similar  refuge, 
and  the  talk  between  them  was  varied  by  quotations  and 
choice  bits  from  the  authors  they  had  recourse  to.  Both 
leaned  back  in  their  chairs,  and  spoke  with  their  eyes  on 
their  books. 

*'  Julia's  going  to  write  to  her  mother,"  said  he. 

"  Very  filial  and  proper,"  said  she. 

"  There'll  be  a  horrible  hubbub,  you  know,  Emily." 

"  Most  probably.    I  shall  get  the  blame ;  cela  se  congoit." 

"Young  Harrington  goes  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
Thought  it  better  not  to  pack  him  off  in  a  hurry." 
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"  And  just  before  the  picnic ;  no,  certainly.  I  suppose 
it  would  look  odd." 

"How  are  we  to  get^d  of  the  Countess?" 

"  Eh  ?  This  Bautru  is  amusing,  Franks ;  but  he's  no- 
thing to  Vandy.  Homme  incomparable  I  On  the  whole, 
I  find  Menage  rather  duU.  The  Countess?  what  an  ac- 
complished har  that  woman  is !  She  seems  to  have  stepped 
out  of  Tallemant's  Gallery.  Concerning  the  Countess,  I 
suppose  you  had  better  apply  to  Melville." 

"  Where  the  deuce  did  this  young  Harrington  get  his 
breeding  from  ?" 

**  He  comes  of  a  notable  sire." 
,    *'  Yes,  but  there's  no  sign  of  the  snob  in  him." 

"  And  I  exonerate  him  from  the  charge  of  *  adventuring' 
after  Rose.  George  Uploft  tells  me — ^I  had  him  in  just  now 
— that  the  mother  is  a  woman  of  mark  and  strong  princi- 
ple. She  has  probably  corrected  the  too  luxuriant  nature 
of  Mel  in  her  of&pring ;  that  is  to  say,  in  this  one.  Pour 
les  autres,  je  ne  ais  pas.  Well,  the  young  man  will  go; 
and  if  Rose  chooses  to  become  a  monument  of  constancy, 
we  can  do  nothing.  I  shall  giv^  my  advice ;  but  as  she 
has  not  deceived  me,  and  she  is  a  reasonable  being,  I 
sha'n't  interfere.  Putting  the  case  at  the  worst,  they  will 
not  want  money.  I  have  no  doubt  Tom  Cogglesby  means 
what  he  says,  and  will  do  it.  So  there  we  will  leave  the 
matter  till  we  hear  from  Elbume  House." 

Sir  Franks  groaned  at  the  thought. 

"How much  does  he  offer  to  settle  on  them?"  he  asked. 

"A  thousand  a  year  on  the  tnarriage,  and  the  same 
amount  to  the  first  child.  I  dare  say  the  end  would  be 
that  they  would  get  all." 

Sir  Franks  nodded,  and  remained  with  one  eyebrow  piti- 
ably elevated  above  the  level  of  the  other. 

"Any  thing  but  a  tailor!"  he  exclaimed  presently,  half 
to  himself. 

"There  is  a  prejudice  against  that  craft,  isn't  there?"  her 
ladyship  acquiesced.  "  Beranger — let  me  see — ^your  favor- 
ite Frenchman,  Franks,  wasn't  it  his  fether  ? — no,  his  grand- 
father. *  Mon  pauvre  et  humble  grandpfere,'  I  think,  was  a 
tailor.  Hum!  the  degrees  of  the  thing,  I  confess,  don't  af- 
.  feet  me.    One  trade  I  imagine  to  be  no  wor&e  than  another." 

"  Ferdinand's  allowance  is  about  a  thousand,"  said  Sir 
Franks,  itieditatively. 
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"  And  won't  "be  a  fartliing  more  till  he  comes  to  the  ti- 
tle," added  her  ladyship. 

"  Well,"  resumed  Sir  Franks,  "  it's  a  horrible  bother !" 

His  wife  philosophically  agreed  with  him,  and  the  sub- 
ject was  dropped. 

Lady  Jocelyn  felt  with  her  husband  more  than  she  chose 
to  let  him  know,  and  Sir  Franks  could  have  burst  into 
anathemas  against  fate  and  circumstance  more  than  his 
love  of  a  smooth  world  permitted.  He,  however,  was  sub- 
dued by  her  cahnness ;  and  she,  with  ten  times  the  weight 
*of  brain,  was  mancBUvred  by  the  wonderful  dash  of  Gener- 
al Rose  Jocelyn.  For  her  ladyship,  thinking,  "  I  shall  get 
the  blame  of  all  this,"  rather  sided  insensibly  with  the  of- 
fenders against  those  who  condemned  them  jointly;  and 
seeing  that  Rose  had  been  scrupulously  honest  and  straight- 
forward in  a  very  delicate  matter,  this  lady  was  so  consti- 
tuted that  she  could  not  but  applaud  her  daughter  in  her 
heart.  A  worldly  woman  would  have  acted,  if  she  had  not 
thought,  differently,  but  her  ladyship  was  not  a  worldly  wo- 
man. Evan's  bearing  and  character  had,  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Beckley  Court,  become  so  thoroughly  accepted 
as  those  of  a  gentleman,  and  one  of  their  own  rank,  that, 
afler  sm  allusion  to  the  origin  of  his  breeding,  not  a  word 
more  was  said  by  either  of  them  on  that  topic.  Besides, 
Rose  had  dignified  him  by  her  decided  conduct. 

By  the  time  poor  Sir  Franks  had  read  himself  into  tran- 
quillity, Mrs.  Shome,  who  knew  him  well,  and  was  determ- 
ined that  he  should  not  enter  upon  his  usual  negotiation 
with  an  unpleasantness,  that  is  to  say,  to  forget  it,  joined 
them  in  the  library,  bringing  with  her  Sir  John  Loring  and 
Hamilton  Jocelyn.  Her  first  measure*  was  to  compel  Sir 
Franks  to  put  down  his  book.  Lady  Jocelyn  subsequent- 
ly had  to  do  the  same. 

"  Well,  what  have  you  done,  Franks  ?"  sjdd  Mrs.  Shome. 

"  Done  ?"  answered  the  poor  gentleman.  "  What  is  there 
to  be  done  ?    I've  spoken  to  young  Harrington." 

"Spoken  to  him!    He  deserves  horsewhipping  1    Have  . 

you  not  told  him  to  quit  the  house  instantly?"  % 

Lady  Jocelyn  came  to  her  husband's  aid :  "  It  wouldn't  i 

do,  I  think,  to  kick  him  out.    In  the  first  place,  he  hasn't 
deserved  it." 

"  Not  deserved  it,  Emily  I — ^the  commonest  of  low,  vile, 
adventuring  tradesmen!" 
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"In  the  second  place,"  pnrsned  her  ladyship,  "it's  not 
advisable  to  do  any  thing  that  will  make  Kose  enter  into 
the  young  woman's  sublimities.  It's  better  not  to  let  a 
lunatic  see  that  you  think  him  stark  mad,  and  the  same 
holds  with  young  women  afflicted  with  the  love  mania. 
The  sound  of  sense,  even  if  they  can't  imderstand  it,  flat- 
ters them  so  as  to  keep  them  within  bounds.  Otherwise 
you  drive  them  into  excesses  best  avoided." 

*'  Really,  Emily,"  said  Mrs.  Shorne,  "  you  speak  almost, 
one  would  say,  as  an  advocate  of  such  unions." 

"  You  must  know  perfectly  well  that  I  entirely  condemn 
them,"  replied  her  ladyship,  who  had  once,  and  once  only, 
delivered  her  opinion  of  the  nuptials  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shorne. 

In  self-defense,  and  to  show  the  total  difference  between 
the  cases,  Mrs.  Shorne  interjected :  "  An  utterly  penniless 
young  adventurer  1" 

"  Oh  no ;  there's  money,"  remarked  Sir  Franks. 

"  Money,  is  there  ?"  quoth  Hamilton,  respectfully. 

"And  there's  wit,", added  Sir  John,  "if  he  has  half  his 
sister's  talent." 

^^  Astonishing  woman  V*'  Hamilton  chimed  in ;  adding 
with  a  shrug,  "  But,  egad  I" 

"Well,  we  don't  want  him  to  resemble  his  sister,"  said 
Lady  Jocelyn.    "  I  acknowledge  she's  amusing." 

"  Amusing,  Emily !"  Mrs.  Shorne  never  encountered  her 
sister-in-law's  calmness  without  indignation.  "  I  could  not 
rest  in  the  house  vdth  such  a  person,  knowing  her  what 
she  is.  A  vile  adventuress,  as  I  firmly  believe.  What 
does  she  do  all  day  with  your  mother?  Depend  upon  it, 
you  will  repent  her  visit  in  more  ways  than  one." 

"A  prophecy?"  asked  Lady  Jocelyn,  smiling. 

On  the  grounds  of  common  sense,  on  the  grounds  of 
propriety,  and  consideration  of  what  was  due  to  them- 
selvos,  all  agreed  to  condemn  the  notion  of  Rose  casting 
herself  away  on  Evan.  Lady  Jocelyn  agreed  with  Mrs. 
Shorne ;  Sir  Pranks  with  his  brother  and  Sir  John.  But 
as  to  what  they  were  to  do,  they  were  divided.  Lady 
Jocelyn  said  she  should  not  prevent  Rose  from  writing  to 
Evan,  if  she  had  the  wish  to  do  so. 

"  Folly  must  cotne  out,"  said  her  ladvship.  *^  It's  a  com- 
bustible material.  I  won't  have  her  nealth  injured.  She 
shall  go  into  the  world  more.  She  will  be  presented  at 
Court,  and  if  it's  necessary  to  give  her  a  dose  oir  two  to 
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cotmteract  lier  vanity,  I^don't  object.  This  will  wear  off, 
or,  si  c'est  v^ritablement  une  grande  passion,  eh  bien  I  we 
must  take  what  Providence  sends  us." 

"  And  which  we  might  have  prevented  if  we  had  conde- 
scended to  listen  to  the  plamest  worldly  wisdom,"  added 

Mrs.  Shome- 

"Yes?"  said  Lady  Jocelyn,  equably,  "you  know,  you 
and  I,  Julia,  argue  from  two  distinct  points.  Girls  may 
be  shut  up,  as  you  propose.  I  don't  think  nature  intended 
to  have  them  the  obverse  of  men.  I'm  sure  their  mothers 
never  designed  that  they  should  run  away  with  footmen, 
riding-masters,  chance  curates,  as  they  occasionally  do,  and 
wouldn't,  if  they  had  points  of  comparison.  My  opinion  is 
that  Prospero  was  just  saved  by  the  Prince  of" Naples  be- 
ing wrecked  on  his  island,  from  a  shocking  misalliance  be- 
tween his  daughter  and  the  son  of  Sycorax.  I  see  it  dear- 
ly. Poetry  conceals  the  extreme  probability;  but  from 
what  I  know  of  my  sex,  I  should  nave  no  hesitation  in 
turning  prophet  also  as  to  that." 

What  could  Mrs.  Shome  do  ?  Mrs.  Melville,  when  she 
arrived  to  take  part  in  the  conference,  which  gradually 
swelled  to  a  family  one,  was  equally  unable  to  make  Lady 
Jocelyn  perceive  that  her  plan  of  bringing  up  Bose  was,  in 
the  present  result  of  it,  other  than  unlucky. 

Now  the  two  generals — ^Rose  Jocelyn  and  the  Countess 
de  Saldar — ^had  brought  matters  to  this  pass ;  and  from 
the  two  tactical  extremes:  the  former  by  openness  and 
dash,  the  latter  by  subtlety,  and  her  own  interpretations 
of  the  means  extended  to  her  by  Providence.  1  will  not 
be  so  bold  as  to  state  which  of  the  two  I  think  right. 
Good  and  evil  work  together  in  this  world.  K  the  Count- 
ess had  not  woven  the  tangle,  and  gained  Evan  time.  Rose 
would  never  have  seen  Ms  blood — ^never  have  had  her 
spirit  hurried  out  of  all  shows  and  form,  and  habits  of 
thought,  up  to  the  gates  of  existence,  as  it  were,  where 
she  took  him  simply  as  God  created  him  and  her,  and 
clave  to  him.  Agam,  had  Rose  be^ii  secret  when  this 
turn  in  her  nature  came,  she  would  have  forfeited  the 
stAnge  power  she  received  from  it,  and  which  endowed 
her  with  decision  to  say  what  was  in  her  heart,  and  stamp 
it  lastingly  there.  The  two  generals  were  quite  antago- 
nistic, but  no  two,  in  perfect  ignorance  of  one  another's 
proceedings,  ever  worked  so  harmoniously  toward  the 
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main  result.  The  Conntess  was  the  sldllM  engineer; 
Rose  the  general  of  cavalry.  And  it  did  really  seem  that 
with  Tom  Cogglesby  and  his  thousands  in  reserve  the 
victory  was  about  to  be  gained.  The  male  Jocelyns,  an 
easy  race,  decided  that,  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst, 
and  Rose  proved  a  wonder,  there  was  money,  which  was 
something. 

But  social  prejudice  was  about  to  claim  its  champion. 
Hitherto  there  had  been  no  general  on  the  opposite  side* 
Love,  aided  by  the  Countess,  had  engaged  an  inert  mass. 
The  champion  was  discovered  in  the  person  of  the  pro- 
vincial Don  Juan,  Mr.  Harry  Jocelyn.  Harry  had  gone  on 
a  mysterious  business  of  his  own  to  London.  He  returned 
with  a  green  box  under  his  arm,  which,  five  minutes  after 
his  arrival,  was  intrusted  to  Conning,  in  company  with  a 
genial  present  for  herself,  of  a  kind  not  perhaps  so  fit  for 
exhibition,  at  least  they  both  thought  so,  for  it  was  given 
in  the  shades.  Harry  then  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  his 
mother,  who  received  him  with  her  customary  ironical  tol- 
erance. His  father,  to  whom  he  was  an  incarnation  of 
bother,  likewise  nodded  to  him  and  gave  him  a  finger. 
Duty  done,  Harry  lookecLaround  him  for  pleasure,  and  ob- 
served nothing  but  glunnaces.  Even  the  face  of  Mr.  John 
Raikes  was  heavy.  He  had  been  hovering  about  the  Duke 
and  Miss  Current  for  an  hour,  hoping  the  Countess  would 
come  iand  give  him  a  promised  introduction.  The  Count- 
ess stirred  not  from  above,  and  Jack  drifted  from  group  to 
group  on  the  lawn,  and  grew  conscious  that  wherever  he 
went  he  brought  sUence  with  him.  His  isolation  made 
him  humble,  and  when  Harry  shook  his  hand,  and  said  he 
remembered  Fallowfield  and  the  fun  there,  Mr.  Raikes 
thanked  him,  and  in  a  small  speech,  in  which  he  contrived 
to  introduce  the  curricle,  remarked  that  the  Hampshire  air 
suited  his  genius,  and  that  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Hvry 
Jocelyn  would  be  agreeable  to  him. 

"  Where's  the  tailor  ?"  cried  Harry,  laughing. 

" Tailor  1"  Jack  exclaimed,  reprovingly;  "dil  now,  my 
dear  fellow,  you  must  positively  drop  that.  Harrington's 
sisters!  consider!  superb  women!  unmatched  for  st^le! 
No,  no;  Harrington's  father  was  an  officer.  I  know  it. 
A  distant  relative  of  Sir  Abraham  Harrington,  the  proud 
baronet  of  Torquay,  who  refused  to  notice  them.  Why  ? 
Because  of  the  handle  to  his  name.    One  could  understand 
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a  man  of  genius  1 — a  member  of  Parliament!  but  proud  of 
a  baronetcy!  His  conduct  was  hideous.  The  Countess 
herself  informed  me." 

"  Ha  I  ha !"  laughed  Harry, "  I  was  only  joking.  I  shall 
see  you  again."  And  Mr.  Raikes  was  left  to  fresh  medita- 
tion. V  " 

Harry  made  his  way  to.  join  his  friend  Ferdinand,  and 
furnished  him  with  the  latest  London  news  not  likely  to 
appear  in  the  papers.  Laxley  was  distant  and  unamused. 
From  the  fact,  too,  that  Harry  was  known  to  be  the  Count- 
ess's slave,  his  presence  produced  the  same  effect  in  the 
different  circles  about  the  grounds  as  did  that  of  Mr.  John 
Raikes.  Harry  began  to  yawn  and  wish  very  ardently  for 
his  sweet  lady.  She,  however,  had  too  fine  an  instinct  to 
descends    . 

An  hour  before  dinner,  Juliana  sent  him  a  message  that 
she  desired  to  see  him. 

"Jove J  I  hope  that  girl's  not  going  to  be  blowing  hot 
again,"  sighed  the  conqueror. 

He  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Juliana.  The  moment 
they  were  alone  she  asked  him,  "Have  you  heard  of  it?" 

Harry  shook  his  head  and  8hr||gged. 

"  They  haven't  told  you?  Rose  has  engaged  herself  to 
Mr.  Harrington,  a  tradesman,  a  tailor  I" 

"Poohl  teve  you  got  hold  of  that  story?"  said  Hany. 
"  But  I'm  sorry  for  old  Ferdy.  He  was  fond  of  Rosey. 
Here's  another  bother  1" 

"  You  don't  believe  me,  Harry  ?" 

Harry  was  mentally  debating  whether,  in  this  new  pos- 
ture of  afTai}^,  his  friend  Ferdinand  would  press  his  claim 
for  certain  moneys  lent. 

"  Oh,  I  believe  you,"  he  said.  .  "  Harrington  has  the 
knack  with  you  women.  Why,  you  made  eyes  at  him.  It 
was  a  toss-up  between  you  and  Ros^  once." 

Juliana  let  this  accusation  pass. 

"  He  is  a  tradesman.  He  has  a  shop  in  Lymport,  I  tell 
you,  Harry,  and  his  name  on  it.  And  he  came  here  on 
purpose  to  catch  Rose. "  And  now  he  has  4(>aught  her,  he 
tells  her.  And  his  mother  is  now  at  one  of  the  village 
inns,  waiting  to  see  him.  Go  to  Mr.  George  Uploft ;  he 
knows  the  family.  Yes,  the  Countess  has  turned  your 
head,  of  course ;  but  she  has  schemed  and  schemed,  and 
told  such  stories — God  forgive  her  1" 
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The  girl  had  to  vail  her  eyes  in  a  spasm  of  angry  weeping. 

" Oh,  come!  Juleyl" murmured  her  killing  cousin.  Har- 
ry boasted  an  extraordinary  weakness  at  the  sight  of  fem- 
inine tears.  "I  say,  Juley  I  you  know  if  you  begin  crying 
I'm  done  for,  and  it  isn't  fisdr." 

He  dropped  his  arm  on  her  waist  to  console  her^  and 
generously  declared  to  her  that  he  always  had  been  very 
tond  of  her.  These  scenes  were  not  foreign  to  the  youth. 
Her  fits  of  crying,  from  which  she  would  burst  in  a  frenzy 
of  contempt  at  him,  had  made  Harry  say  stronger  things ; 
and  the  assurances  of  profound  affection- uttered  in  a  most 
languid  voice  will  sting  the  hearts  of  women. 

Harry  still  went  on  with  his  declarations,  heating  them 
rapidly,  so  as  to  bring  on  himself  the  usual  outburst  and 
check.  She  was  longer  in  coming  to  it  this  time,  and  he 
had  a  horrid  fear  that,  instead  of  dismissing  him  fiercely, 
and  so  annulling  his  words,  the  strange  little  person  was 
going  to  be  soft,  and  hold  him  to  them.  There  were  her 
tears,  however,  which  she  could  not  stop. 

"  Well,  then,  Juley,  look.  I  do,  upon  my  honor,  yes-^- 
there,  don't  cry  any  more— :I  do  love  you." 

Harry  held  his  breath  in  awful  suspense.  Juliana  quiet- 
Iv  disengaged  her  waist,  and  looking  at  him,  swd,  "  Poor 
Harry !     You  need  not  lie  any  more  to  please  me." 

Such  was  Harry's  astonishment  that  he  exclaimed,  ^'  It 
isn't  a  lie  I  I  say,  I  do  love  you."  And  for  an  instant  he 
thought  and  hoped  that  he  did  love  her. 

"Well,  then,  Harry,  I  don't  love  you,"  said  Juliana; 
which  at  once  revealed  to  our  friend  that  he  had  been 
utterly  mistaken  in  his  own  emotions.  Nevertheless,  his 
vanity,  was  hurt  when  he  saw  she  was  sincere,  and  he  list- 
ened to  her,  a  moody  being.  This  may  account  for  his  ex- 
cessive wrath  at  Evan  Harrington  after  Juliana  had  given 
him  proofs  of  the  truth  of  what  she  said. 

But  the  Countess  was  Harrington's  sister !  The  image 
of  the  Countess  swam  before  him.  Was  it  possible  t  Har- 
ry went  about  asking  every  body  he  met.  The  initiated 
were  discreet  >  those  who  had  the  whispers  were  t)pen. 
A  bare  truth  is  not  so  convincing  as  one  that  discretion 
confirms.    Harry  found  the  detestable  news  perfectly  true. 

"  Stop  it  by  all  means,  if  you  can,"  said  his  father. 

"  Yes,  try  a  fall  with  Rose,"  said  his  mother. 

"And  I  must  sit  down  to  dinnfeV  to-day  with  a  con- 
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founded  fellow,  the  son  of  a  tailor,  who's  had  the im- 
pudence to  make  love  to  my  sister !"  cried  Harry.  "  I'm 
determined  to  kick  him  out  of  the  house  I — ^hal£" 

"To  what  is  the  modification  of  your  determination 
due?"  Lady  Jocelyn  inquired,  probably  suspecting  the 
sweet  and  gradons  person  who  divided  Harry's  mind. 

Her  ladyship  treated  her  children  as  she  did  mankind 
generally,  from  her  intellectual  eminence.  Harry  was  com- 
pelled to  fly  from  her  cruel  shafts.  He  found  comfort 
with  his  Aunt  Shome,  as  the  wicked  called  that  honorable 
lady.  Mrs.  Shorne  as  much  as  told  Harry  that  he  was  the 
head  of  the  house,  and  must  take  up  the  matter  summari- 
ly. It  was  expected  of  him.  Now  was  the  time  for  him 
tp  show  his  manhood. 

Harry  could  think  of  but  one  way  to  do  that. 

"  Yes,  and  if  I  do — ^all  up  with  the  old  lady,"  he  said, 
and  had  to  explain  that  his  grandmamma  Bonner  would 
never  leave  a  penny  to  a  fellow  who  had  fought  a  duel. 

"  A  duel  1"  said  Mrs.  Shome.  "  No,  there  are  other 
ways.  Insist  upon  his  renouncing  her.  And  Rose — ^treat 
her  with  a  high  hand,  as  becomes  you.  Your  mother  is 
incorrigible ;  and  as  for  your  father,  one  knows  him  of  old. 
This  devolves  upon  you.  Our  family  honor  is  in  your 
hands,  Harry.** 

Considering  Harry's  reputation,  the  family  honor  must 
have  got  low.  Harry,  of  course,  was  not  disposed  to  think 
so.  He  discovered  a  great  deal  of  unused  pride  within 
him,  for  which  he  had  hitherto  not  found  an  agreeable 
vent.  He  vowed  to  his  aunt  that  he  would  not  suffer  the 
disgrace^  and  while  still  that  blandishing  olive-hued  visage 
swam  before  his  eyes,  he  pledged  his  word  to  Mrs.  Shome 
that  he  would  come  to  an  understanding  with  Harrington 
that  night. 

"  Quietly,"  said  she.    "  No  scandal,  pray." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  how  I  do  it,"  returned  Harry,  manful- 
ly. "  How  am  I  to  do  it,  then  ?"  he  added,  suddenly  re- 
membering his  debt  to  Evan. 

Mrs.  Shome  instructed  him  how  to  do  it  quietly,  and 
without  fear  of  scandal.  The  miserable  champion  replied 
that  it  was  very  well  for  her  to  tell  him  how  to  say  this 
and  that,  but — and  she  thought  him  demented — he  must, 
previous  to  addressing*  Harrington  in  those  terms,  have 
money. 
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*'  Money !"  echoed  the  lady.    "  Money  1" 

"  Yes,  money  1"  he  iterated  doggedly,  and  she  learned 
that  he  had  borrowed  a  Bum  of  Harrington,  and  the  amount 
of  the  sum. 

It  was  a  disastrous  plight,  for  Mrs.  Shome  was  penniless. 

She  cited  Ferdinand  Laxley  as  a  likely  lender. 

"  Oh,  Pm  deep  with  him  already,"  said  Harry,  in  appar- 
ent dejection. 

"How  dreadful  are  these  everlasting  borrowings  of 
yours  I"  exclaimed  his  aunt,  unaware  of  a  trifling  incongru- 
ity in  her  sentiments.  "  You  must  speak  to  hmi  without 
— pay  him  by-and-by.  We  must  scrape  the  money  to- 
gether.   I  will  write  to  your  grandfather." 

"  Yes ;  speak  to  him  I  How  can  I  when  I  owe  him  ?  1 
can't  tell  a  fellow  he's  a  blackguard  when  I  owe  him,  and 
I  can't  speak  any  other  way.  I  ain't  a  diplomatist.  Dashed 
if  I  know  what  to  do !" 

"  Juliana,"  murmured  his  aunt. 

*'  Can't  ask  her,  you  know." 

Mrs.  Shome  combated  the  one  prominent  reason  for  the 
objection;  but  there  were  two.  Harry  believed  that  he 
had  exhausted  Juliana's  treasury.  Reproaching  him  fur^ 
ther  for  his  wastefulness,  Mrs.  Shorne  promised  him  the 
money  should  be  got,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  next  day. 

"  And  you  will  speak  to  this  Mr.  Harrington  to-night, 
Harry.  ISTo  allusion  to  the  loan  till  you  return  it.  Appeal 
to  his  sense  of  honor." 

The  dinner-bell  assembled  the  inmates  of  the  house. 
Evan  was  not  among  them.  He  had  gone,  as  the  Count- 
ess said  aloud,  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Fallowfield,  with 
Andrew  Cogglesby;  the  truth  being  that  he  had  finally 
taken  Andrew  into  his  confidence  concerning  the  letter, 
the  annuity,  and  the  bond.  Upon  which  occasion  Andrew 
had  burst  into  a  laugh,  and  said  he  could  lay  his  hand  on 
the  writer  of  the  letter. 

"  Trust  old  Tom  for  plots.  Van !  He'll  blow  you  up  in 
a  twinkling.  Cunning  old  dog  I  He  prej;ends  to  be  hard 
— ^he's  as  soft  as  I  am,  if  it  wasn't  for  ins  crotchets.  We'll 
hand  him  back  the  cash,  and  that's  ended.  And — eh? 
what  a  dear  girl  she  is  I  Not  that  I'm  astonished.  My 
Harry  might  have  married  a  lord — sit  at  top  of  any  table 
in  the  land !  And  you're  as  good  as  any  man.  That's  my 
opinion.    But  I  say  she's  a  wonderful  girl  to  see  it." 
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Chattering  thus,  Andrew  drove  with  the  dear  boy  into 
Fallowfield.  Evan  was  still  in  his  dream.  To  him  the 
generous  love  and  valiant  openness  of  Rose,  though  they 
were  matched  and  mated  in  his  own  bosom,  seemed  scarce- 
ly human.  Almost  as  noble  to  him  were  the  gentlemanly 
plain-speakingof  Sir  Franks  and  Lady  Jocelyn's  kind  com- 
mon sense/  But  the  more  he  esteemed  them,  the  more 
unbounded  and  miraculous  appeared  the  prospect  of  his 
calling  their  daughter  by  the  sacred  name,  and  kneeling 
with  her  at  their  feet.  Did  the  dear  heavens  have  that  in 
store  for  him?    The  horizon  edges  were  dimly  lighted. 

Harry  looked  about  under  his  eyelids  for  Evan,  trying  at 
the  same  time  to  compose  himself  for  the  martyrdom  he 
had  to  endure  in  sitting  at  table  with  the  presumptuous 
fellow.  The  Countess  signaled  him  to  come  within  the 
presence.  As  he  was  crossing  the  room.  Rose  entered, 
and  moved  to  meet  him,  with,  ^'Ah,  Harry!  back  again? 
Glad  to  see  you." 

Harry  gave  her  a  blunt  nod,  to  which  she  was  inatten- 
tive. 

"  What !"  whispered  the  Countess,  after  he  pressed  the 
tips  of  her  fingers  ;  "  have  you  brought  back  the  grocer  ?" 

Now  this  was  hard  to  stand.  Harry  could  forgive  her 
her  birth,  and  pass  it  utterly  by  if  she  chose  to  faU  in  love 
with  him ;  but  to  hear  the  grocer  mentioned,  when  he 
knew  of  the  tailor,  was  a  little  too  much,  and  what  Harry 
felt  his  ingenuous  countenance  was  accustomed  to  exhibit. 
The  Countess  saw  it.  She  turned  her  head  from  him  to 
the  diplomatist,  and  he  had  to  remain  like  a  sentinel  at  her 
feet.  He  did  not  want  to  be  thanked  for  the  green  box ; 
still  he  thought  she  might  have  fi&vored  him  with  one  of 
her  much-embracing  smiles. 

In  the  evening,  after  wine,  when  he  was  warm,  and  had 
almost  forgotten  the  insult  to  his  family  and  himself,  their 
representative,  the  Countess  snubbed  lum.  It  was  unwise 
on  her  part;  but  she  had  the  ghastly  thought  that  facts 
were  oozing  out,  and  were  already  half  known.  She  was, 
therefore,  sensitive  ten-fold  to  appearances ;  savage  if  one 
failed  to  keep  up  her  lie  to  her,  and  was  guilty  of  a  shadow 
of  difference  of  behavior.  The  picnic  over,  our  General 
would  evacuate  "Beckley  Court,  and  shake  the  dust  off  her 
shoes,  and  leave  the  harvest  of  what  she  had  sown  to 
Providence.    Till  then,  respect,  and  the  honors  of  war  I 
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So  the  Countess  Bnnbbed  him,  and  he  being  full  of  wine, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Juliana,  who  had  witnessed  the  little 
scene. 

^^  She  has  made  a  fool  of  others  as  well  as  of  you,"  said 
Jiiliana« 

"  How  has  she  ?"  he  inquired. 

^'  Never  mind.  Do  you  want  to  make  her  humble  and 
crouch  to  you  ?" 

"  I  want  to  see  Harrington,'*  said  Harry. 

*'He  will  not  return  to-night  from  Fallowfield.  He  has 
gone  there  to  get  Mr.  Andrew  Cogglesby's  brother  to  do 
something  for  him.  You  won't  have  sudi  another  chance 
of  humbling  them  both — ^both  I  I  told  you  his  mother  is 
at  an  inn  here.  The  Countess  has  sent  Mr.  Harrington  to 
Fallowfield  to  be  out  of  the  way,  and  she  has  told  her 
mother  all  sorts  of  falsehoods." 

"How  do  you  know  all  that?"  quoth  Harry.  "By 
Jove,  Juley !  talk  about  plotters  1  No  keeping  any  thing 
from  you,  ever  1" 

"Never  mind.  The  mother  is  here.  She  must  be  a 
vulgar  woman.  Oh  1  if  you  could  manage,  Harry,  to  get 
this  woman  to  come — ^yon  could  do  it  so  easily ! — ^while 
they  are  at  the  picnic  to-morrow.  It  would  have  the  best 
effect  on  Rose.  She  would  then  understand!  And  the 
Countess !" 

*'I  could  send  the  old  woman  a  message !"  cried  Harry, 
rushing  into  the  scheme,  inspired  by  Juliana's  fiery  eyes. 
*^Send  her  a  sort  of  message  to  say  where  we  all  were." 

"  Let  her  know  that  her  son  ia  here,  in  some  way,"  Ju- 
ley resumed. 

*'  And,  egad  I  what  an  explosion !"  pursued  Harry.  "  But, 
suppose — ^" 

"  No  one  shall  know,  if  you  leave  it  to  me — ^if  you  do 
just  as  I  tell  you,  Harry.  You  won't  be  treated  as  you 
were  this  evening  after  that,  if  you  bring  down  her  pride. 
And,  Harry,  I  hear  you  want  money — I  can  give  yqu 
some." 

^  *' You're  a  perfect  trump,  Juley  1"  exclaimed  her  enljiu- 
siastic  cousin.  "  But,  no — I  can't  take  it.-  I  must  kiss 
you,  though." 

He  put  a  kiss  upon  her  cheek.  Once  his  kisses  had  left 
a  red  waxen  stamp ;  she  was  callous  to  these  compliments 
now. 
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"Will  you  do  what  I  advise  you  to-morrow?"  she 
asked. 

After  a  slight  hesitation,  during  which  the  olive-hued 
visage  flitted  faintly  in  the  distances  of  his  brain,  Harry 
said: 

"It'll  do  Rose  good,  and  make  Harrington  cut.  Yes;  I 
declare  I  will  I" 

Then  they  parted.  Juliana  went  to  her  bedroom,  and 
flung  herself  upon  the  bed,  hysterically.  As  the  tears 
came  thick  and  fast,  she  jumped  up  to  lock  the  door,  for 
this  outrageous  habit  of  crying  had  made  her  contempti- 
ble in  the  eyes  of  Lady  Jocelyn,  and  an  object  of  pity  to 
Hose.  Some  excellent  and  noble  natures  can  not  tolerate 
disease,  and  are  mystified  by  its  ebullitions.  It  was  sad  to 
see  the  slight  thin  frame  grasped  by  those  wan  hands  to 
contain  the  violence  of  the  frenzy  that  possessed  her  I  the 
pale,  hapless  face  rigid  above  the  torment  in  her  bosom  I 
She  had  prayed  to  be  loved  like  other  girls,  and  her  readi- 
ness to  give  her  heart  in  return  had  made  her  a  by-word 
in  the  house.  She  went  to  the  window  and  leaned  out  on 
the  casement,  looking  toward  Fallowfield  over  the  downs, 
weeping  bitterly,  with  a  hard-shut  mouth.  One  brilliant 
star  hung  above  the  ridge,  and  danced  on  her  tears. 

"  Will  he  forgive  me  ?"  she  murmured.  "  Oh,  my  God ! 
I  wish  we  were  dead  together !" 

Her  weeping  ceased,  and  she  closed  the  window,  and 
undressed  as  far  away  from  the  mirror  as  she  could  get, 
but  its  force  was  too  much  for  her,  and  drew  her  to  it. 
Some  undefined  hope  had  sprung  in  her  suddenly.  With 
nervous,  slow  steps  she  approached  the  glass,  and  first 
brushing  back  the  D[iasses  of  black  hair  from  her  brow, 
looked  as  for  some  new  revelation.  Long  and  anxiously 
she  perused  her  features:  the  wide,  bony  forehead;  the 
eyes  deep-set  and  rounded  with  the  scarlet  of  recent  tears ; 
the  thin  nose — sharp  as  the  dead;  the  weak,  irritable 
mouth  and  sunken  cheeks.  She  gazed  like  a  spirit  discon- 
nected with  what  she  saw.  Presently  a  sort  of  forlorn 
negative  was  indicated  by  the  motion  of  her  head. 

"  I  can  pardon  him,"  she  said,  and  sighed.  "  How  could 
he  love  such  a  face !" 

I  doubt  if  she  really  thought  so,  seeing  that  she  did  not 
pardon  him. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  BATTLE   OF  THE  BULlrI>06S* 
PART  L 

At  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  park,  with  a  view 
extending  over  wide  meadows  and  troubled  mill-waters^ 
yellow  barn-roofs  and  weather-gray  old  farm-walls,  two 
grassy  mounds  threw  their  slopes  to  the  margin  of  the 
stream.  Here  the  bull-dogs  held  revel.  The  hollow  be- 
tween thQ  slopes  was  crowned  by  a  bending  birch,  which 
rose  three-stemmed  from  the  root,  and  hung  a  noiseless 
green  shower  over  the  basin  of  green  it  shadowed.  Be- 
neath it  the  interminable  growl  sounded  pleasantly ;  softly 
shot  the  sparkle  of  the  twisting  water,  and  you  might  dream 
things  half  fulfilled.  Knots  of  fern  were  about,  but  the 
tops  of  the  mounds  were  firm  grass,  evidently  well  rolled, 
and  with  an  eye  to  airy  feet.  Olympus  one  eminence  was 
called,  Parnassus  the  other.  Olympus  a  little  overlooked 
Parnassus,  but  Parnassus  was  broader,  and  altogether  bet- 
ter adapted  for  the  games  of  the  Muses.  Round  the  edges 
of  both  there  was  a  well-trimmed  bush  of  laurel,  obscuring 
only  the  feet  of  the  dancers  from  the  observing  gods;  for 
on  Olympus  the  elders  reclined.  Great  efforts  had  occa- 
sionally been  made  to  dispossess  and  unseat  them,  and 
their  security  depended  m^nly  on  a  hump  in  the  middle 
of  the  mound  which  defied  the  dance. 

Watteau-like  groups  were  already  couched  in  the  shade. 
There  were  ladies  of  all  sorts — ^town-bred  and  country-bred ; 
farmers'  daughters  and  daughters  of  peers ;  for  this  picnic, 
as  Lady  Jocelyn,  disgusting  the  Countess,  would  call  it, 
was  in  reality  a  f(Bte  cham^tre,  given  annually,  to  which 
the  fair  offspring  of  the  superior  tenants  were  invited — the 
brothers  and  fathers  coming  to  fetch  them  in  the  evening. 
It  struck  the  eye  of  the  Countess  de  Saldar  that  Olympus 
would  be  a  fitting  throne  for  her,  and  a  point  whence  her 
shafts  might  fly  without  fear  of  a  return.  Like  another  il- 
lustrious General  at  Salamanca,  she  directed  a  detachment 
to  take  possession  of  the  height.  Courtly  Sir  John  Loring 
ran  up  at  once,  and  gave  the  diplomatist  an  opportunity 
to  thank  her  flatteringly  for  gaming  them  two  minutes 
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to  themselves.  Sir  John  waved  his  handkerchief  in  tri- 
umph, welcoming  them  under  an  awning  where  carpets 
and  cushions  were  spread,  and  whence  the  Countess  could 
eye  the  field.  She  was  dressed  ravishingly ;  slightly  in  a 
foreign  style,  the  bodice  being  peaked  at  the  waist,  as  was 
then  the  l*ortuguese  persuasion.  The  neck,  too,  was  de- 
liciously  vailed  with  fine  lace — and  thoroughly  vailed,  for 
it  was  a.  feature  the  Countess  did  not  care  to  expose  to  the 
vulgar  daylight.  Off  her  gentle  shoulders,  as  it  were  some 
fringe  of  cloud  blown  by  the  breeze  this  sweet  lady  opened 
her  bosom  to,  curled  a  lovely  black-lace  scarf— not  Caro- 
line's. If  she  laughed,  the  tinge .  of  mourning  lent  her 
laughter  new  charms.  K  she  sighed,  the  exuberant  array 
of  her  apparel  bade  the  spectator  be  of  good  cheer.  Was 
she  witty,  men  surrendered  reason  and  adored  her.  Only 
when  she  entered  the  majestic  mood  and  assumed  the  lan- 
guors of  greatness  and  recited  musky  anecdotes  of  her  in- 
timacy with  it,  only  then  did  mankind,  as  represented  at 
Beckley  Court,  open  an  internal  eye  and  reflect  that  it  was 
wonderful  in  a  tailor's  daughter.  And  she  felt  that  man- 
kind did  so  reflect.  Her .  instincts  did  not  deceive  her. 
She  knew  not  how  much  was  known;  in  the  depths  of 
her  heart  she  kept  the  struggling  fear  that  possibly  all 
might  be  known ;  and  succeeding  in  this,  she  said  to  her- 
self that  probably  nothing  was  known  after  all.  George 
Uploft,  Miss  Carrington,  and  Rose  were  the  three  she  ab- 
horred. Partly  to  be  out  of  their  way,  and  to  be  out  of 
the  way  of  chance  shots  (for  she  had  heard  names  of  peo- 
ple coming  that  reminded  her  of  Dubbins's,  where,  in  past 
days,  there  had  been  on  one  awful  occasion  a  terrific  dis- 
covery made),  the  Countess  selected  Olympus  for  her  sta- 
tion. It  was  her  last  day,  and  she  determmed  to  be  hap- 
py. Doubtless,  she  was  making  a  retreat,  but  have  not  il- 
lustrious Oenerals  snatched  victory  from  their  pursuers  ? 
Fair,  then,  sweet,  and  full  of  grace,  the  Countess  moved. 
As  the  restless  shifting  of  colors  to  her  motions  was  the 
constant  interchange  of  her  serai-sorrowful  manner  and 
ready  archness.  Sir  John  almost  capered  to  please  her, 
and  the  diplomatist,  in  talking  to  her,  forgot  his  diplomacy 
and  the  craft  of  his  tongue. 

It  was  the  last  day,  also,  of  Caroline  and  the  Duke.  The 
Countess  clung  to  Caroline  and  the  Duke  more  than  to 
Evan  and  Rose.    She  could  see  the  first  couple  walking 
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under  an  avenne  of  limes,  and  near  them  Mr*  John  Raikefi, 
as  if  in  ambash.  Twice  they  passed  him,  and  twice  he 
doffed  his  hat  and  did  homage.  i 

'^A  most  singular  creature!"  exclaimed  the  Countess. 
"It  is  my  constant  marvel  where  my  brother  discovered 
such  a  curiosity.    Do  notice  him." 

"  That  man  ?  Baikes  ?"  said  the  diplomatist.  "  Do  you 
know  he  is  our  rival  ?  Harry  wanted  an 'excuse  for  anoth- 
er bottle  last  night,  and  proposed  the  member  for  Fallow- 
field.    Up  got  Mr.  Raikes  and  returned  thanks." 

"  Yes  ?"  the  Countess  negligently  interjected  in  a  way 
she  had  caught  iiom  Lady  Jocelyn. 

"  Cogglesby's  nominee,  apparently." 

"  I  know  it  all,"  said  the  Countess.  "  We  need  have  no 
apprehension.  He  is  docile.  Mv  brother-in-law's  broth- 
er, you  see,  is  most  eccentric.  We  can  manage  him  best 
through  this  Mr.  Raikes,  for  a  personal  application  would 
be  ruin.  He  quite  detests  our  family,  and  indeed  all  the 
aristocracy." 

Melville's  mouth  pursed,  and  he  looked  very  grave. 

Sir  John  remarked:  "He  seems  like  a  monkey  just 
turned  into  a  man." 

"And  doubtftil  about  his  tail,"  added  the  Countess. 

The  image  was  tolerably  correct,  but  other  causes  were 
at  the  bottom  of  the  air  worn  by  Mr.  John  Raikes.  The 
Countess  had  obtained  an  invitation  for  him,  with  instruc- 
tions that  he  should  come  early,  and  he  had  followed  them 
60  implicitly  that  the  curricle  was  flinging  dust  on  tiie 
hedges  between  Failowfield  and  Beckley  but  an  hour  or 
two  after  the  chariot  of  Apollo  had  mounted  the  heavens, 
and  Mr.  Raikes  presented  himself  at  the  breakfast-table. 
Fortunately  for  him  the  Countess  was  there.  After  the 
repast  she  introduced  him  to  the  Duke ;  and  he  bowed  to 
the  Duke,  and  the  Duke  bowed  to  him:  and  now,  to  in- 
stance the  peculiar  justness  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Raikes,  he, 
though  he  worshiped  a  coronet  and  would  gladly  have  re- 
called the  feudal  times  to  a  corrupt  land,  could  not  help 
thinking  that  his  bow  had  beaten  the  Duke's,  and  was  better. 
He  would  rather  not  have  thought  so,  for  it  upset  his  pre- 
conceptions, and  threatened  a  revolution  in  his  ideas.  For 
this  reason  he  followed  the  Duke,  and  tried,  if  possible, 
to  correct,  or  at  least  chasten,  the  impressions  he  had  of 
possessing  a  glaring  advantage  over  the  nobleman.    The 
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Duke's  second  bow  did  not,  Mr.  Raikes  sadly  judged,  re- 
trieve the  character  of  his  first ;  his  final  bow  was  a  mere 
nod.  "  Well !"  Mr.  Raikes  reflected,  "  if  this  is  your  Duke, 
why,  egad!  for  figure  and  style  my  friend  Harrington 
beats  him  hollow."  And  Mr.  Raikes  thought  he  knew 
who  could  conduct  a  conversation  with  superior  dignity 
and  neatness.  The  torch-light  of  a  delusion  was  extin- 
guished in  him;  but  he  did  not  wander  long  in  that  gloomy, 
cavernous  darkness  of  the  disenchanted,  as  many  of  us  do, 
and  as  Evan  had  done,  when  after  a  week  at  Beckley  Court 
he  began  to  examine  of  what  stuff  his  brilliant  father,  the 
Great  Mel,  was  composed.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  light 
of  the  Duke  dwindled,  Mr.  Raikes  gained  in  lustre.  "In 
fact,"  he  said,  "there's  nothing  but  the  title  wanting." 
He  was  by  this  time  on  a  level  with  the  Duke. 

Olympus  had  been  held  in  possession  by  the  Countess 
about  half  an  hour,  when  Lady  Jocelyn  mounted  it,  quite 
unconscious  that  she  was  scaling  a  fortified  point.  The 
Countess  herself  fired  off  the  first  gun  at  her. 

"It  has  been  so  extremely  delightful  up  alone  here, 
Lady  Jocelyn — ^to  look  at  every  body  below  1  I  hope  many 
will  not  intrude  on  us !" 

"  None  but  the  dowagers  who  have  breath  to  get  up," 
replied  her  ladyship,  panting.  "By-the-way,  Countess,  you 
hardly  belong  to  us  yet.    You  dance?" 

"Indeed,  I  do  not." 

"  Oh  then  you  are  in  your  right  place.  A  dowager  is  a 
woman  who  doesn't  dance ;  and  her  male  attendant  is — 
what  is  he  ?    "We  will  call  him  a  fogy." 

.Lady  Jocelyn  directed  a  smile  at  Melville  and  Sir  John, 
who  both  protested  that  it  was  an  honor  to  be  the  Count- 
ess's fogy. 

Rose  now  joined  them,  with  Laxley  morally  dragged  in 
her  wake. 

"  Another  dowager  and  fogy  I"  cried  the  Countess,  mu- 
sically. .   "  Do  you  not  dance,  my  child  ?" 

"  Not  till  the  music  strikes  up,"  rejoined  Rose.  "  I  sup- 
pose we  shall  have  to  eat  first." 

"  That  is  tLe  Hamlet  of  the  picnic  play,  I  believe,"  said 
her  mother.  . 

*'  Of  course  you  dance,  don't  you.  Countess  ?"  Rose  in- 
quired, for  the  sake  of  amiable  conversation. 

The  Countess's  head  signified:  "Oh  no!  quite  out  of 
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the  question  ;*'  she  held  up  a  little  bit  of  her  moornfal  dra- 
peries, adding:  ^'  Besides,  yot^  dear  chUd,  know  your  com- 
5 any,  and  can  select ;  I  do  not,  and  can  not  do  so.  I  un- 
erstand  we  have  a  most  varied  assembly  1" 

Rose  shat  her  eyes,  and  then  looked  at  her  mother. 
Lady  Jocelyn's  face  was  undisturbed ;  but  while  her  eyes 
were  still  upon  the  Countess,  she  drew  her  head  gently 
back,  imperceptibly.  If  any  thin^,  she  was  admiring  the 
lady ;  but  Rose  could  be  no  placid  philosophic  spectator 
of  what  was  to  her  a  horrible  assumption  and  hypocrisy* 
For  the  si^e  of  him  she  loved  she  haa  swallowed  a  nause- 
ous cup  bravely.  The  Countess  was  too  much  for  her. 
She  felt  sick  to  think  of  being  allied  to  this  person.  She 
had  a  shuddering  desire  to  run  into  the  ranks  of  the  world, 
and  hide  her  head  from  multitudinous  hootings.  With  a 
pang  of  envy  she  saw  her  friend  Jenny  walking  by  the 
8ide  of  Wmiam  Harvey,  happy,  untried,  unoffending;  ftdl 
of  hope,  and  without  any  bitter  draughts  to  swallow  1 

Aunt  Bel  now  came  tripping  up  gayly. 

^'Take  the  alternative,  dbuairi^re  or  demoiselle?"  cried 
Lady  Jocelyn.  *'  We  must  have  a  sharp  distincticm,  or 
Olympus  will  be  mobbed." 

^^Entre  les  deux,  s'il.vous  plait,"  responded  Aunt  Bel. 
^'Rose,  hurry  down  and  leaven  the  mass.  I  see  ten  girls 
in  a  bunch.  It's  shocking.  Ferdinand,  pray  disperse  your- 
self. Why  is  it,  Emily,  that  we  are  always  in  excess  at 
picnics  ?    Is  man  dying  out  ?" 

"  From  what  I  can  see,"  remarked  Lady  Jocelyn, "  Harry 
will  be  lost  to  his  species  xmless  some  one  quickly  relieves 
him.  He's  already  half  eaten  up  by  the  Comey  girls. 
Countess,  isn't  it  your  duty  to  rescue  him?" 

The  Countess  l>owed,  and  murmured  to  Sir  John : 

'^A  dismissed  1" 

**  I  fear  my  fascinations.  Lady  Jocelyn,  may  not  compete 
with  those  fresh  young  persons." 

"Hal  ha!  'fresh  young  persons,' "  laughed  Sir  John; 
for  the  ladies  in  question  were  romping  boisterously  with 
Mr.  Harry. 

The  Countess  inquired  for  the  names  and  condition  of 
the  ladies,  and  was  told  that  they  sprang  from  Farmer 
Conley,  a  well-to-do  son  of  the  soil,  who  mrmed  about  a 
couple  of  thousand  acres  between  Fallowfield  and  Beckley, 
and  bore  a  good  reputation  at  the  county  bank. 
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"  But  I  do  think,"  observed  the  Coontess,  "  it  must  in- 
deed be  pernicious  for  any  youth  to  associate  with  that 
class  of  women.    A  deterioration  of  manners !" 

Rose  looked  at  her  mother  again.  She  thought :  ^^  Those 
girls  would  scorn  to  marry  a  tradesman's  sonl" 

The  feeling  grew  in  Rose  that  the  Countess  lowered  and 
degraded  her.  Her  mother's  calm  contemplation  of  the 
lady  was  more  distressing  than  if  she  had  expressed  the 
contempt  Rose  was  certain,  according  to  her  young  ideas, 
Lady  Jocelyn  must  hold. 

Now  the  Countess  had  been  considering  that  she  would 
like  to  have  a  word  or  two  with  Mr.  Harry,  and,  kissing 
her  fingers  to  the  occupants  of  Olympus,  and  fixing  her 
fancy  on  the  diverse  thoughts  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
deduced  from  a  rapturous  or  critical  contemplation  of  her 
figure  from  behind,  she  descended  the  slope. 

Was  it  going  to  be  a  happy  day?  The  well-imagined 
opinions  of  the  gentleman  on  her  attire  and  style  made 
her  lean  to  the  affirmative;  but  Rose's  demure  behavior 
and  something — something  would  come  across  her  hopes. 
She  had,  as  she  now  said  to  herself,  stopped  for  the  picnio^ 
mainly  to  give  Caroline  a  last  opportunity  of  binding  the 
Duke  to,  visit  the  Cogglesby  saloons  in  London.  Let  Car- 
oline cleverly  contrive  this,  as  she  might,  without  any  com- 
promise, and  the  stay  at  Beckley  Court  would  be  a  great 
gain.  Yes,  Caroline  was  still  with  the  Duke ;  they  were 
talking  earnestly.  The  Countess  breathed  a  short  appeal 
to  Providence  that  Caroline  might  not  prove  a  fool.  "  Over- 
night she  had  said  to  Caroline:  ^^Do  not  be  so  English. 
Can  one  not  enjoy  friendship  ^ith  a  nobleman  without 
wounding  one's  conscience  or  breaking  with  the  world? 
My  .dear,  the  Duke  visiting  you,  you  cow  that  infamous 
Strike  of  yours.  He  will  be  utterly  obsequious!  I  am 
not  telling  you  to  paas  the  line.  The  contrary.  But  we 
continentals  have  our  grievous  reputation  because  we  dare 
to  meet  as  intellectual  beings,  and  defy  the  imputation  that 
ladies  and  gentlemen  are  no  better  than  animals." 

It  sounded  very  lofty  to  Caroline,  who,  accepting  its  sin- 
cerity, replied : 

"I  can  not  do  things  by  halves.  I  can  not  live  a  life  of 
deceit.    A  life  e»f  misery — ^not  deceit  I" 

Whereupon,  pitying  her  poor  English  nature,  the 
Countess   gave   her   advice,   and   this    advice   she    now 
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implored  her  familiars  to  instmct  ot  cbmpel  Caroline  to 
follow. 

The  Countess's  garment  was  plucked  at.  She  beheld 
little  Dorothy  Loring  glancing  up  at  her  with  the  roguish 
timidity  of  her  years. 

"May  I  come  with  you?"  asked  the  little  maid,  and 
went  off  into  a  prattle:  "I  spent  that  five  shillings — I 
bought  a  shillings  worth  of  sweet  stuff,  and  nine  pen- 
n'orth of  twine,  and  a  shilling  for  small  wax-candles  to  light 
in  my  room  when  Fm  going  to  bed,  because  I  like  plenty 
of  light  by  the  looking-glass  always,  and  they  do  make  the 
room  so  hot  I  My  Jane  declared  she  almost  fainted,  but  I 
burned  them  out!  Then  I  only  had  very  little  left  for  a 
horse  to  mount  my  doll  on ;  and  I  wasn't  going  to  get  a 
screw,  so  I  went  to  p^a,  and  he  gave  me  five  shillings. 
And  oh,  do  you  know.  Rose  can't  bear  me  to  be  with  you. 
Jealousy,  I  suppose,  for  you're  very  agreeable.  And,  do 
you  know,  your  mamma  is  coming  to-day?  I've  got  a 
papa  and  no  mamma,  and  you've  got  a  mamma  and  no  papa. 
Isn't  it  funny?  But  I  don't  think  so  much  of  it,  as  you're 
grown  up.  Oh,  I'm  quite  sure  she  is  coming,  because  I 
heard  Harrv  telling  Jidev  she  was,  and  Juley  said  it  would 
be  so  gratifying  to  you.'' 

A  bribe  and  a  message  relieved  the  Countess  of  Doro- 
thy's  attendance  on  her. 

What  did  this  mean?  Were  people  so  base  as  to  be 
guilty  of  hideous  plots  in  this  house?  Her  mother  com- 
ing !  "The  Countess's  blood  turned  deadly  chill.  Had  it 
been  her  father  she  would  not  have  feared,  but  her  mother 
was  so  vilely  plain  of  spe*ech ;  she  never  opened  her  mouth 
save  to  deliver  facts :  which  was  to  the  Cfountess  the  sign 
of  atrocious  vulgarity. 

But  her  mother  had  written  to  say  she  would  wait  for 
Evan  in  Fallowfield.  The  Countess  grasped  at  straws. 
Did  Dorothy  hear  that  ?  And  if  Harry  and  Juliana  spoke 
of  her  mother,  what  did  that  mean  ?  That  she  was  hunted 
and  must  stand  at  bay ! 

"  Oh,  papa  I  papa  I  why  did  you  marry  a  Dawley !"  she 
excldmed,  plunging  to  what  was,  in  her  idea,  the  root  of 
the  evil. 

She  had  no  time  for  outcries  and  lamentations.  It  dawn- 
ed on  her  that  this  was  to  be.  a  day  of  battle.  Where  was 
Harry  ?    Still  in  the  midst  of  the  Conley  throng,  apparent- 
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ly  pooh-poohing  something,  to  judge  by  the  twist  of  his 
mouth. 

The  Countess  delicately  signed  for  him  to  approach  her. 
The  extreme  delicacy  of  the  signal  was  at  least  an  excuse 
for  Harry  to  perceive  nothing.  It  was  renewed,  and  Har- 
ry burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  at  some  fun  of  one  of  the 
Conley  girls.  The  Countess  passed  on,  and  met  Juliana 
pacing  by  herself  near  the  lower  gates  of  the  park.  She 
wished  only  to  see  how  Juliana  behaved.  The  girl  looked 
perfectly  trustful,  as  much  so  as  when  the  Countess  was 
pouring  in  her  ears  the  tales  of  Evan's  growing  but  bash- 
ful affection  for  her. 

"  He  will  soon  be  here,"  whispered  the  Countess.  "  Has 
he  told  you  he  will  come  by  this  entrance?" 

"  No,"  replied  Juliana. 

"  You  do  not  look  well,  sweet  child." 

"  I  was  thinking  that  you  did  not.  Countess." 

"  Oh,  indeed,  yes  I  All  our  visitors  have  by  this  time 
arrived,  I  presume?" 

"  They  come  all  day." 

The  Countess  hastened  away  from  one  who,  when  roused,, 
could  be  almost  as  clever  as  herself,  and  again  stood  in 
meditation  near  the  joyful  Harry.  This  time  she  did  not 
signal  so  discreetly.  Harry  could  not  but  see  it,  and  the 
Conley  girls  accused  him  of  cruelty  to  the  beautiful  dame, 
which  novel  idea  stung  Harry  with  delight,  and  he  held 
out  to  indulge  in  it  a  little  longer.  His  back  was  half 
turned,  and  as  he  talked  noisily  he  could  not  observe  the 
serene  and  resolute  march  of  the  Countess  toward  him. 
The  youth  gaped  when  he  found  his  arm  taken  prisoner 
by  the  insertion  of  a  smaU  deliciously-gloved  and  perfumed 
hand  through  it. 

"  I  must  claii^  you  for  a  few  moments,"  said  the  Count- 
ess, and  took  the  startled  Conley  girls  one  and  all  in  her 
beautiful  smile  of  excuse. 

"  Why  do  you  compromise  me  thus.  Sir  ?" 

These  astounding  words  were  spoken  out  of  the  hearing 
of  the  Conley  girls. 

"  Compromise  you  I"  muttered  Harry. 

Masterly  was  the  skill  with  which  the  Countess  con- 
trived to  speak  angrily  and  as  an  injured  woman,  while 
she  wore  an  indifferent  social  countenance. 

*'  I  repeat,  compromise  me.    No,  Mr.  Harry  Jocelyn,  you 
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are  not  the  jackanapes  you  try  to  make  people  think  you : 
you  understand  me." 

The  Countess  might  accuse  him,  but  Harry  never  had 
the  ambition  to  make  people  think  him  that :  his  natural 
tendency  was  the  reverse ;  and  he  objected  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  word  jackanapes  to  himself,  and  was  ready  to 
contest  the  fact  of  people  having  that  opinion  at  all.  How- 
ever, all  he  did  was  to  repeat,  "  Compromise !" 

"Is  not  open  unkmdness  to  me  compromising  me?" 

"  How  ?"  asked  Harry. 

"  Would  you  dare  to  do  it  to  a  strange  lady  ?  Would 
you  have  the  impudence  to  attempt  it  with  any  woman 
nere  but  me  ?  No,  I  am  innocent — I  know  that ;  it  is  my 
consolation ;  I  have  resisted  you,  but  you  by  this  cowardly 
behavior  place  me — and  m;^  reputation,  which  is  more — at 
your  mercy.  Noble  behavior,  Mr.  Harry  Jocelyn !  I  shall 
remember  my  young  English  gentleman," 

The  view  was  totally  new  to  Harry. 

"  I  really  had  no  idea  of  compromising  you,"  he  said. 
"  Upon  my  honor,  I  can't  see  how  I  did  it  now !" 

"Oblige  me  by  walking  less  in  the  neighborhood  of 
those  fat-faced  glaring  farm-girls,"  the  Countess  spoke 
under  her  breath ;  "  and  don't  look  as  if  you  were  being 
whipped.  The  art  of  it  is  evident — ^you  are  but  carrying 
on  the  game.  Listen ;  if  you  permit  yourself  to  exhibit 
an  unkindness  to  me,  you  show  to  any  man  who  is  a  judge, 
and  to  every  woman,  that  there  has  been  something  be- 
tween us.  You  know  my  innocence — ^yes !  but  you  must 
punish  me  for  having  resisted  you  thus  long." 

Harry  was  staggered.  He  swore  he  never  had  such  an 
idea,  and  was  much  too  much  of  a  man  and  a  gentleman 
to  behave  in  that  way.  And  yet  it  seemed  wonderfully 
clever !    And  there  was  the  Countess  saying : 

"  Take  your  reward,  Mr.  Harry  Jocelyn.  Toil  have  suc- 
ceeded. I  am  your  humble  slave.  I  come  to  you  and  sue 
for  peace.  To  save  my  reputation  I  endanger  myself. 
This  is  generous  of  you.'' 

"  Am  I  such  a  clever  fellow  ?"  thought  the  ingenuous 
young  gentleman.  "Deuced  lucky  with  women."  He 
knew  that ;  still  a  fellow  must  be  wonderfully,  miracu- 
lously, clever  to  be  able  to  twist  and  spin  about  a  woman 
in  that  way.  He  did  not  object  to  conceive  that  he  vras 
the  fellow  to  do  it.    Besides,  here  was  the  Countess  de 
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Saldar — worth  five  hundred  of  the  Conley  girls — ^ahnost  at 
his  feet ! 

Mollified,  he  said :  "  Now  didn't  you  begin  it  ?" 

"  Evasion !"  was  the  answer.  "  It  would  be  such  pleas- 
ure to  you  to  see  a  proud  woman  weep  I  And  if  yester- 
day, persecfuted  as  I  am,  with  dreadful  falsehoods  abroad 
respecting  me  and  mine,  if  yesterday  I  did  seem  cold  to 
your  great  merits,  is  it  generous  of  you  to  take  this  re- 
venge ?" 

Harry  began  to  scent  the  double  meaning  in  her  words. 
She  gave  him  no  time  to  grow  cool  over  it.  She  leaned, 
half-abandoned,  on  his  arm.  .  Arts  feminine  and  irresistible 
encompassed  him.  It  was  a  fatal  mistake  of  Juliana's  to 
enlist  Harry  Jocelyn  against  the  Countess  de  Saldar.  He 
engaged,  still  without  any  direct  allusion  to  the  real  busi- 
ness, to  move  heaven  and  earth  to  undo  all  that  he  had 
done ;  and  the  Countess  engaged  to  do^what  ?  more  than 
she  intended  to  fulfill. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  Countess  was  alone  with  Caro- 
line. 

"Tie  yourself  to  the  Duke  at  the  dinner,"  she  said,  in 
the  forcible  phrase  she  could  use  when  necessary.  "  Don't 
let  them  scheme  to  separate  you.  Never  mind  looks — do 
it !" 

Caroline,  however,  had  her  reasons  for  d^iring  to  main- 
tain appearances.    The  Countess  dashed  at  her  hesitation. 

"  There  is  a  plot  to  humiliate  us  in  the  most  abominable 
way.  The  whole  family  have  sworn  to  make  us  blush 
publicly.  Publicly  blush !  They  have  written  to  mamma 
to  come  and  speak  out  Now  will  you  attend  to  me,  Car- 
oline ?  You  do  not  credit  such  atrocity  ?  I  know  it  to  be 
true." 

"  I  never  can  believe  that  Rose  would  do  such  a  thing," 
Bind  Caroline.  "  We  can  hardly  have  to  endure  more  than 
has  befallen  us  already." 

Her  speech  was  pensive,  as  of  one  who  had  matter  of 
her  own  to  ponder  over.  A  swift  illumination  burst  in  the 
Countess's  mind. 

"No?  Have  you,  dear,  darling  Carir?  not  that  I  in- 
tend that  you  should  I  but  to-day  the  Duke  would  be  such 
inefiable  support  to  us.  May  I  deem  you  have  not  been 
too  cruel  to-day  ?  You  dear  silly  English  creature, '  Duck,* 
I  used  to  call  you  when  I  was  your  little  Louy.    All  is  Hot 
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fet  lost,  but  I  will  save  you  from  the  ignominy  if  I  can. 
will!    IwiUr 

Caroline  denied  nothing — confirmed  nothing,  just  as  .the 
Countess  had  stated  nothing.  Yet  they  understood  one 
another  perfectly.  Women  have  a  subtler  language  than 
ours ;  the  vail  pertains  to  them  morally  as  bodily,  and  they 
see  clearer  through  it. 

The  Countess  had  no  time  to  lose.  Wrath  was  in  her 
heart.    She  did  not  lend  aU  her  thoughts  to  self-defense. 

Without  phrasing  a  word,  or  absolutely  shaping  a 
thought  in  her  head,  she  slanted  across  the  sun  to  Mr. 
John  Baikes,  who  had  taken  refreshment,  and  in  obedience 
to  his  instinct,  notwithstanding  his  enormous  pretensions, 
had  commenced  a  few  preliminary  antics. 

*'Dear  Mr.  Raikes!"  she  said,  drawing  him  aside,  "not 
before  dinner !" 

"  I  really  can't  contain  the  exuberant  flow  1"  returned 
that  gentleman.  "  My  animal  spirits  always  get  the  better 
of  me,"  he  added,  coimdentially. 

"  Suppose  you  devote  your  animal  spirits  to  my  service 
for  half  an  hour?" 

"  Yours,  Countess,  from  the  os  frontis  to  the  chine  1"  was 
the  exuberant  rejoinder. 

The  Countess  made  a  wry  mouth. 

*'  Your  curricle  is  in  Beckley  ?" 

"Behold!"  cried  Jack.  "Two  juveniles,  not  half  so 
blest  as  I,  do  from  the  seat  regard  the  festive  scene  o*er 
yon  park-palings.  They  are  there,  even  Franco  and  Fred. 
I'm  afraid  I  promised  to  get  them  in  at  a  later  period  of 
the  day — which  sadly  sore  my  conscience  doth  disturb! 
But  what  is  to  be  done  about  the  curricle,  my  Countess  ?" 

"  Mr.  Raikes,"  said  the  Countess,  smiling  on  him  fixedly, 
^^  you  are  amusing ;  but,  in  addressing  me,  you  must  be 
precise,  and,  above  all  things,  accurate.  I  am  not  your 
Countess !" 

Mr.  Raikes  bowed  profoundly.  "  Oh,  that  I  might  say 
*my  Queen!'" 

The  Countess  replied:  "A  conviction  of  your  lunacy 
would  prevent  my  taking  offense,  though  I  might  wi^h  you 
inclosed  and  guarded." 

Without  any  further  exclamations,  Mr.  Raikes  acknowl- 
edged a  superior. 

"  And  now  attend  to  me,"  said  the  Countess.    "  Listen : 
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you  go  yourself,  or  send  your  friends  instantly  to  Fallow- 
field.  Bring  with  you  that  girl  and  her  child.  Stop! 
there  is  such  a  person.  Tell  her  she  is  to  be  spoken  to 
about  the  prospects  of  the  poor  infant.  I  leave  that  to 
your  inventive  genius.  Evan  wishes  her  here.  Bring 
her,  and  sTwuld  you  see  the  mad  captain  who  behaves  so 
oddly,  favor  him  with  a  ride.  He  says  he  dreams  his  wife 
is  here,  and  he  will  not  reveal  his  n»ne  I  Suppose  it 
should  be  my  own  beloved  husband  I  I  am  quite  anxious 
—ha!  ha!" 

'^That  fortunate  man  is  a  foreignerel"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Raikes. 

"Anglicized! — ^anglicized!"  said  the  Countess.  "Will 
you  do  this  ?  You  know  how  interested  I  am  in  the  man. 
If  he  is  not  my  husband,  some  one  ought  to  be !" 

"  Capita !"  cried  Jack.  "  Lord !  how  that  would  tell  on 
the  stage.     '  Some  one  ought  to  be  I' " 

"Away,  and  do  niv  hest,"  the  Countess  called  to  him 
with  the  faint  peep  of  a  theatrical  manner 

It  captivated  Mr.  John  Raikes:  "Yea,  to  the  letter, 
though  1  perish  for't,"  he  pronounced,  departing^  and  sub- 
sequently appending,  "  Nor  yet  the  damned  reason  can 
perceive." 

The  Countess  saw  him  go  up  to  the  palings  and  hold  a 
I  communication  with  his  friends  Franco  and  Fred.    One 

took  the  whip,  and  after  mutual  flourishes,  drove  away 
from  Mr.  Raikes. 

"Now!"  mused  the  Countess,  "if  Captain  Evremonde 
should  come !"  It  would  break  up  the  picnic.  Alas  I  the 
Countess  had  surrendered  her  humble  hopes  of  a  day's 
pleasure.  But  if  her  mother  came  as  well,  what  a  diversion 
that  would  be !  If  her  mother  came  before  the  Captain, 
his  arrival  would  cover  the  retreat ;  if  the  Captain  pre- 
ceded her,  she  would  not  be  noticed.  Suppose  her  mo- 
ther refrained  from  coming?  In  that  case  it  was  a  pity, 
but  the  Jocelyns  had  brought  it  on  themselves. 

This  mapping  out  of  consequences  followed  the  Count- 
ess's deeds,  and  did  not  inspire  them.  Her  passions  sharp- 
ened her  instincts  which  produced  her  actions.  The  re- 
flections ensued:  as  in  nature  the  consequences  were  all 
seen  subsequently  I  Observe  the  difference  between  your 
male  and  female  generals. 

On  reflection,  too,  the  Countess  praised  herself  for  hav- 

P2 
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ing  done  all  that  could  be  done.  She  might  have  written 
to  her  mother;  but  her  absence  would  have  been  remark- 
ed— ^hex  messenger  might  have  been  overhauled ;  and,  last- 
ly, Mrs.  Mel — "Gorgon  of  a  mother  1"  the  Countess  cried 
out — ^for  Mrs.  Mel  was  like  a  fate  to  her.  She  could  re- 
member only  two  occasions  in  her  whole  life  when  she  had 
been  able  to  manage  her  mother,  and  then  by  lying  in  such 
a  way  as  to  distress  her  conscience  severely. 

^^  u  mftiTiTna  has  conceived  this  idea  of  coming,  nothing 
will  impede  her.  My  prayers  will  infuriate  her  r  said  the 
Countess,  and  she  was  sure  that  she  had  acted  both  rightly 
and  with  wisdom. 

She  put  on  her  armor  of  smiles — she  plunged  into  the 
thick  of  the  enemy.  Since  they  would  not  allow  her  to 
taste  human  happiness — she  had  asked^ut  for  the  picnic ! 
a  small  truce ! — since  they  denied  her  that,  rather  than  let 
them  triumph  by  seeing  her  wretched,  she  took  into  her 
bosom  the  joy  of  demons.  She  lured  Mr.  George  Uploft 
away  from  Miss  Carrington,  and  spoke  to  him  strange 
hmts  of  matrimonial  disa^pomtments,  looking  from  time 
to  time  at  that  apprehfsnsive  lady,  doting  on  her  terrors. 
And  Mr.  George  seconded  her  by  his  clouded  face,  for  he 
was  ashamed  not  to  show  that  he  did  not  know  Louisa 
Harrington  in  the  Countess  de  Saldar,  and  had  not  the 
courage  to  declare  that  he  did.  The  Countess  spoke  fa- 
miliarly, but  without  any  hint  of  an  ancient  acquaintance 
between  them.  "What  a  post  her  husband's  got!'* 
thought  Mr.  George,  not  envying  the  Count.  He  was 
wrong :  she  was  an  admirable  ally.  All  over  the  field  the 
Countess  went,  watching  for  her  mother,  praving  that  if 
she  did  come,  Providence  mightprevent  her  from  coming 
while  they  were  at  dinner.  How  clearly  Mrs.  Shome 
and  Mrs.  Melville  saw  her  vulgarity  now  1  By  the  new 
light  of  knowledge,  how  certain  they  were  that  they  had 
seen  her  ungentle  training  in  a  dozen  different  little  in- 
stances. 

"  She  is  not  well-bred,  cela  se  voit,"  said  Lady  Jocelyii. 

"Bred I  it's  the  stage!  How  could  such  a  person  be 
bred  ?"  said  Mrs.  Shome. 

Accept  in  the  Countess  the  heroine  who  is  combating 
class-prejudices,  and  surely  she  is  pre-eminently  note- 
worthy. True  she  fights  only  for  her  family,  and  is  virtu- 
ally the  champion  of  the  opposing  institution  misplaced. 
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That  does  not  matter;  the  fates  may  have  done  it  pur- 
posely: by  conquering  she  establishes  a  principle.  A 
*  Duke  loves  her  sister,  the  daughter  of  the  house  her  broth- 
er, and  for  herself  she  has  many  protestations  in  honor  of 
her  charms ;  nor  are  they  empty  ones.  She  can  confound 
Mrs.  Melville,  if  she  pleases  to,  hj  exposing  an  adorer  to 
lose  a  friend.  Issuing  out  of  Tauordom,  she,  a  Countess, 
has  done  all  this;  and  it  were  enough  to  make  her  glow, 
did  not  little  evils,  and  angers,  and  spites,  and  alarms,  so 
frightfully  beset  her. 

The  sun  of  the  picnic  system  is  dinner.  Hence  philoso- 
phers may  deduce  that  the  picnic  is  a  British  invention. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  we  do  not  shine  at  the  picnic  until 
we  reflect  the  face  of  dinner.  To  this,  then,  all  who  were 
not  lovers  began  seriously  to  look  forward;  and  the  ad- 
vance of  an  excellent  London  band,  specially  hired,  to  play 
during  the  entertainment,  gave  many  of  the  guests  quite 
a  new  taste  for  sweet  music ;  and  indeed  we  all  enjoy  a 
thing  infinitely  more  when  we  see  its  meaning. 

About  this  time  Evan  entered  the  lower  park  gates  with 
Andrew.  The  first  object  he  encountered  was  Mr.  John 
Raikes  in  a  state  of  great  depression.  He  explained  his 
case: 

"  Just  look  at  my  frill  I  No,  upon  my  honor,  you  know, 
Fm  good-tempered.  I  pass  their  bucolic  habits ;  but  this  is 
beyond  bearing.  I  was  near  the  palings  there,  and  a  fel- 
low* calls  out :  *  Hi  I  will  you  help  the  lady  over  ?*  Halloo ! 
thinks  I,  an  adventure !  However,  I  advised  him  to  take 
her  round  to  the  gates.  The  beast  burst  out  laughing. 
^Now,  then,'  says  he,  and  I  heard  a  scrambling  at  the 
pales,  and  up  came  the  head  of  a  dog.  ^  Oh  t  the  dog 
first,' says  I.    *  Catch  by  the  ears,' s^s  be.     I  did  so. 

*  Pull,' says  he.  'Gad,  pull  indeed!  The  beast  gave  a 
spring  and  came  slap  on  my  chest,  with  his  dirty  wet  muz< 
zle  in  my  neck  1  I  felt  instantly  it  was  the  death  of  my 
frill ;  but  gallant  as  you  know  me,  I  still  asked  for  the  lady. 

*  IT  you  "^mJl  please,  or  an  it  meet  your  favor,  to  extend 
your  hand  to  me !'  I  confess  I  did  just  think  it  rather  odd, 
the  idea  of  a  lady  coming  in  that  way  over  the  palings : 
but  my  curst  love  of  adventure  always  blinds  me;  it  o^ 
wa^s  misleads  my  better  sense,  Harrington.  Well,  instead 
of  a  lady,  I  see  a  fellow — ^he  may  have  been  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Cedric  the  Saxon.    *  Where's  the  lady  f  says 
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L  ^ Lady?'  says  he,  and  stares,  and  then  langhs :  'Lady ! 
why,'  he  jumps  over,  and  points  at  his  beast  of  a  dog, 
*  don't  you  know  a  bitch  when  you  see  one?'  I  was  in 
the  most  ferocious  rage  I  If  he  hadn't  been  a  big  burly 
bully,  down  he'd  have  gone.  *  Why  didn't  you  say  what 
it  was?'  I  roared.  '^Wliy,'  says  he,  *the  word  isn't  con- 
sidered polite!'  I  gave  him  a  cut  there.  I  said:  'I  re- 
joice to  he  positiveij/  assured  that  you  uphold  the  laws 
B,nd  forma  of  ctvUizcUion,  Sir.'  My  belief  is  he  didn't  feel 
it." 

'^  The  thrust  sinned  in  its  shrewdness,"  remarked  Evan, 
ending  a  laugh. 

"  ifim  I"  went  Mr.  Baikes,  more  contentedly :  "  after  all, 
what  (ire  appearances  to  the  man  of  wit  and  intellect? 
Dress,  and  wpmen  will  approve  you;  but  I  assure  you, 
they  much  prefer  the  man  of  wit  in  his  slouched  hat  and 
stockings  down.  I  was  introduced  to  die  Duke  this  morn- 
ing. It  is  a  curious  thing  that  the  seduction  of  a  Duchess 
has  always  been  one  of  my  dreams." 

At  this  Andrew  Cogglesby  fell  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

"  Your  servant,"  said  Mr.  Kaikes,  turning  to  him.  And 
then  he  muttered;  ^'Dxtraordinary  likeness  I  Good 
Heavens!    Powers!" 

From  a  state  of  depression  Mr.  Raikes  changed  into  one 
of  bewilderment.  Evan  paid  no  attention  to  him,  and  aor 
swered  none  of  his  hasty  under-toned  questions.  Just 
then,  as  they  were  on  the  skirts  of  the  company,  the  band 
struck  up  a  lively  tune,  and  quite  unconsciously  the  legs 
of  Mr.  John  Kaikes,  affected,  it  may  be,  by  supernatural 
reminiscences,  loosely  hompiped.  It  was  but  a  moment — 
he  remembered  himself  the  next ;  but  in  that  fatal  moment 
eyes  were  on  him.  He  never  recovered  his  dignity  in 
Beckley  Court. 

*'  What  is  the  joke  against  poor  Jack?"  asked  Evan  of 
Andrew. 

"Never  mind.  Van.  You'll  roar.  Old  Tom  again. 
We'll  see  by-and-by,  after  the  Champagne.  He — this 
young  Raikes — ^ha!  ha! — ^but  I  can't  tell  you."  And  An- 
drew went  away  to  Drummond,  to  whom  he  was  more 
communicative.  Then  he  went  to  Melville,  and  one  or 
two  others,  and  the  eyes  of  many  became  concentrated  on 
Mr.  John  Raikes,  and  it  was  observed  as  a  singular  sign 
that  he  was  constantly  facing  about,  and  flushing  the  fiero- 
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est  red.  Once  he  made  an  effort  to  get  hold  of  Evan's  arm 
and  drag  him  away,  as  one  who  had  an  argent  confession 
to  be  delivered  o^  but  Evan  was  talking  to  Lady  Jocelyn 
and  other  ladies,  and  quietly  disengaged  his  arm  without 
even  turning  to  notice  the  face  of  his  friend.  Then  the 
dinner  was  announced,  and  men  saw  the  dinner.  The 
Countess  went  to  shake  her  brother's  hand,  and  with  a 
very  gratulatory  visage  said,  through  her  hsif-shut  teeth, 
^^If  mamma  appears,  rise  up  and  go  away  with  me,  before 
she  has  time  to  speak  a  word."  An  instant  after,  Evan 
found  himself  seated  between  Mrs.  Evremonde  and  one  of 
the  Conley  girls.  The  dinner  had  conmienced.  The  first 
half  of  the  Battle  of  the  5ull-dogs  was  ai^eaceful  as  any 
ordinary  picnic,  and  promised  to  the  general  company  as 
calm  a  conclusion. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


THB  BATTLE   OF  THE  BULL-DOGS. 
PART  IL 

If  it  be  a  distinct  point  of  wisdom  to  hug  the  hour  that 
is,  then  does  dinner  amount  to  a  highly  intellectual  invita- 
tion to  man,  for  it  furnishes  the  occasion ;  and  Britons  are 
the  wisest  of  their  race,  for  more  than  all  others  they  take 
advantage  of  it.  In  this  Nature  is  undoubtedly  our  guide, 
seeing  that  he  who,  while  feasting  his  hody,  allows  to  his 
soul  a  thought  for  the  morrow,  is  in  his  digestion  curst, 
and  becomes  a  house  of  evil  humors.  Now,  though  the 
epicure  -may  complain  of  the  cold  meats,  a  dazzling  table, 
a  buzzing  company,  blue  sky,  and  a  band  of  music,  are  in- 
centives to  the  forgetfulness  of  troubles  past  and  imminent, 
and  produce  a  concentration  of  the  faculties.  They  may 
not  exactly  prove  that  peace  is  established  between  your- 
self and  those  who  object  to  your  carving  of  the  world, 
but  they  testify  to  an  armistice. 

Aided  by  these  observations,  you  will  understand  how 
it  was  that  the  Countess  de  Saldar,  afflicted  and  menaced, 
was  inspired,  on  taking  her  seat,  to  give  so  graceful  and 
stately  a  sweep  to  her  dress  that  she  was  enabled  to  con- 
ceive woman  and  man  alike  to  be  secretly  overcome  by  it. 
Ton  will  not  refuse  to  credit  the  fact  that  Mr.  John  Raikes 
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threw  care  to  the  doss,  heavy  as  was  that  mysterioiis  lump 
suddenly  precipitated  on  his  bosom ;  and  yon  will  think  it 
not  impossible  that  even  the  springers  of  the  mine  about 
to  explode  should  lose  their  subterranean  countenances. 
A  generous  abandonment  to  one  idea  prevailed.  As  for 
Evan,  the  first  glass  of  Champagne  rushed  into  reckless 
nuptials  with  the  music  in  his  head,  bringing  Rose,  warm 
almost  as  life,  on  his  heart.  Sublime  are  the  visions  of 
lovers  I  He  knew  he  must  leave  her  on  the  morrow ;  he 
feared  he  might  never  behold  her  again ;  and  yet  he  tasted 
exquisite  bliss,  for  it  seemed  within  the  contemplation  of 
the  gods  that  l^should  dance  with  his  darling  before  dark 
— ^haply  waltz  with  her  I  Oh  Heaven  I  he  shuts  his  eyes, 
blinded.  The  band  wheels  off  meltingly  in  a  tune  all  ca- 
dences, and  twirls,  and  risings  and  sinkings,  and  passion- 
ate outbursts  trippingly  consoled.  Ahl  how  sweet  to 
waltz  through  life  with  the  right  partner.  And  what  a 
singular  thing  it  is  to  look  back  on  the  day  when  we 
thought  something  like  it!  Nevermind:  there  may  be 
spheres  where  it  is  so  managed — doul^tless  the  planets 
have  their  Hanwell  and  Bedlam, 

I  admit  thali  I  niyself  am  not  insensible  to  the  effects  of 
that  first  glass  of  Champagne.  I  feel  the  earthly  muse  es- 
caping me,  and  a  desire  for  the  larger-eyed  heavenly  muse. 
The  poetry  of  my  Countess's  achievements  waxes  rich  in 
manifold  colors :  I  see  her  by  the  light  of  her  own  pleas  to 
Providence.  I  doubt  almost  if  the  hand  be  mine  which 
dared  to  make  a  hero  play  second  fiddle,  and  to  his  beloved. 
I  have  placed  a  bushel  over  his  light,  certainly.  Poor  boy! 
it  was  enough  that  he  should  have  tailordom  on  his  shoul- 
ders :  I  ought  to  have  allowed  him  to  conquer  Nature,  and 
so  come  out  of  his  eclipse.  This  shall  be  said  of  him — ^that 
he  can  play  second  fiadle  without  looking  foolish,  which, 
for  my  part,  I  call  a  greater  triumph  thsm  if  he  were  per- 
forming the  heroics  we  are  more  accustomed  to.  He  nas 
steady  eyes,  can  gaze  at  the  right  level  into  the  eyes  of 
others,  and  commands  a  tongue  which  is  neither  struck 
dumb  nor  set  in  a  flutter  by  any  startling  question.  The 
best  instances  to  be  given  that  he  does  not  lack  merit  are 
that  the  Jocelyns,  whom  he  has  offended  by  his  birth,  can 
not  change  their  treatment  of  him,  and  that  the  hostile  wo- 
men, whatever  they  may  say,  do  not  think  Rose  utterly  in- 
sane.   At  any  rate  Rose  is  satisfied,  and  her  self-love  makes 
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her  a  keen  critic.  The  moment  Evsm  appeared  the  sick- 
ness produced  in  her  by  the  Countess  passed,  and  she  was 
ready  to  brave  her  situation.  'With  no  mock  humiUty  she 
permitted  Mrs.  Shorne  to  place  her  in  a  seat  where  glances 
could  not  be  interchanged.  She  was  quite  composed,  calm- 
ly prepared  for  conversation  with  any  one.  Indeed,  her 
behavior  since  the  hour  of  general  explanation  had  been  so 
pei^ectly  weU-contained,  that  Mrs.  Melville  said  to  Lady 
Jocelyn : 

"  I  am  only  thinking  of  the  damage  to  her.  It  will  pass 
over — ^this  fancy.  You  can  see  she  is  not  sgious.  It  is 
mere  spirit  of  opposition.  She  eats  and  drinks  just  like 
other  girls.  Tou  can  see  that  the  fancy  has  not  taKen  such 
very  strong  hotd  of  her." 

"I  can't  agree  with  you,"  replied  her  ladyship.  "I 
would  rather  have  her  sit  and  sigh  by  the  hour,  and  loathe 
roast  beef.    That  would  look  nearer  a  cure." 

"  She  has  the  notions  of  a  silly  country  girl,"  said  Mrs. 
Shorne. 

"  Exactly,"  Lady  Jocelyn  replied.  "  A  season  in  Lon- 
don win  give  her  balance." 

So  the  guests  were  tolerably  happy,  or  at  least,  with 
scarce  an  exception,  open  to  the  influences  of  Champagne 
and  music.  Perhaps  tl  uliana  was  the  wretchedest  creature 
present.  She  was  about  to  smite  on  both  cheeks  him  she 
loved,  as  well  as  the  woman  she  despised  and  had  been 
foiled  by.  Still  she  had  the  consolation  that  Rose,  seeing 
the  vulgar  mother,  might  turn  from  Evan :  poor,  distant 
hope,  meagre  and  shapeless  like  herself.  Her  most  anxious 
thoughts  concerned  the  means  of  getting  money  to  lock 
up  Harry's  tongue.  She  could  bear  to  meet  the  Countess's 
wrath,  but  not  Evan's  offended  look.  Hark  to  that  Count- 
ess! 

"Why  do  you  denominate  this  a  picnic.  Lady  Jocelyn? 
It  is  in  verity  a  fllte  I" 

"  I  suppose  we  ought  to  lie  down  \  la  Grecque  to  come 
within  the  term,"  was  the  reply.  "  On  the  whole,  I  prefer 
plain  English  for  such  matters." 

"  But  this  is  assuredly  too  sumptuous  for  a  picnic.  Lady 
Jocelyn.  From  what  I  can  remember,  picnic  implies  con- 
tribution from  all  the  guests.  It  is  true  I  left  England  a 
chUd  I" 

Mr.  George  iTploft  could  not  withhold  a  sharp  grimace. 
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The  Countess  had  throttled  the  inward  monitor  that  tells 
us  when  we  are  lying,  so  grievously  had  she  practiced  the 
habit  in  the  service  of  her  family. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Melville,  "I  have  heard  of  that  fashion, 
and  very  stupid  it  is." 

"  Extremely  vulgar,"  murmured  Miss  Carrington. 

"  Possibly,"  Lady  Jocelyn  observed ;  "  but  good  fun.  I 
have  been  to  picmcs  in  my  day.  I  invariably  took  cold 
pie  and  claret.  I  clashed  with  half  a  dozen,  but  all  the 
harm  we  did  was  to  upset  the  dictum  that  there  can  be  too 
much  of  a  good  thing.  I  know  for  certain  that  the  bottles 
were  left  empty." 

^'And  this  woman,"  thought  the  Countess,  "this  wo- 
man, with  a  soul  so  essentially  vulgar,  claftns  rank  above 
me  I"  The  reflection  generated  contempt  of  English  soci- 
ety, in  the  first  place,  and  then  a  passionate  desire  for  self- 
assertion. 

She  was  staitled  by  a  direct  attack  which  aroused  her 
momentarily  lulled  energies. 

A  lady,  quite  a  stranger,  a  dry  simpering  lady,  caught 
the  Countess's  benevolent  passing  gaze,  and,  leaning  for- 
ward, s^d:  "I  hope  her  ladyship  bears  her  affliction  as 
well  as  can  be  expected  ?" 

In  military  parlance,  the  Countess  was  taken  in  flank. 
Another  would  have  asked — what  ladyship?  To  whom 
do  you  allude,  may  I  beg  to  inquire  ?  The  Countess  knew 
better.  Rapid  as  light  it  shot  through  her  that  the  relict 
of  Sir  Abraham  was  meant,  and  this  she  divined  because 
she  was  aware  that  devilish  malignity  was  watching  to  trip 
her. 

A  little  conversation  happening  to  buzz  at  the  instant, 
the  Countess  merely  turned  her  chin  to  an  angle,  agitated 
her  brows  very  gently,  and  crowned  the  performance  with 
a  mournful  smile.  All  that  a  woman  must  feel  at  the  de- 
mise of  so  precious  a  thing  as  a  husband  was  therein  elo- 
quently expressed ;  and  at  the  same  time,  if  explanations 
ensued,  there  were  numerous  ladyships  in  the  world,  whom 
the  Countess  did  not  mind  afflicting,  should  she  be  hard 
pressed. 

"  I  knew  him  so  well !"  resumed  the  horrid  woman,  ad- 
dressing any  body.  "  It  was  so  sad — so  unexpected  I  but 
he  was  so  subject  to  affection  of  the  throat.  And  I  was  so 
sorry  I  could  not  get  down  to  him  in  time:    I  had  not  seen 
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him  since  his  marriage,  ^rhen  I  was  a  girl ! — and  to  meet 
one  of  his  children  1  .  But,  my  dear,  in  quinsy,  I  have 
heard  that  there  is  nothing  on  earth  like  a  good  heai-ty 
laugh." 

Mr.  John  Kaikes  hearing  this,  sucked  down  the  flavor 
of  a  glass  of  Champagne,  and  with  a  look  of  fierce  jollity 
said :  ^'  Then  our  vocation  is  at  last  revealed  to  us  I  Quin- 
sy doctor!  I  remember  when  a  boy,  wandering  over  the 
paternal  mansion,  and  envying  the  life  of  a  tinker,  which 
my  mother  did  not  think  a  good  omen  in  me.  But  the 
traps  of  a  Quinsy  doctor  are  even  lighter.  Say  twenty 
good  jokes,  and  two  or  three  of  a  practical  kind.  From 
place  to  place  he  travels  on,  tracked  by  the  loud  guffaw  I 
A  man  most  enviable !  'Gad,"  our  meircurial  friend  added, 
in  a  fit  of  profound  earnestness,  "I  kilow  nothing  I  should 
like  so  much  I"  But  lifting  his  head,  and  seeing  in  the 
face  of  the  ladies  that  it  was  not  the  profession  of  a  gentle- 
man, he  exclainied,  "I  have  better  prospects,  of  course!" 
and  drank  anew,  inwardly  cursing  his  betraying  sincerity. 

"  It  appears,"  he  remarked  aloud  to  one  of  the  Conley 
girls,  "  that  quinsy  is  needed  before  a  joke  is  properly  ap- 
preciated." 

"  I  like  fun,"  said  she.  Mr.  Raikes  looked  at  her  with 
keen  admiration.  '^  I  can  laugh  at  a  monkey  all  day  long," 
she  continued.    Mr.  Raikes  c&fted  leagues  away  from  her.- 

What  did  that  odious  woman  mean  by  perpetually  talk- 
ing about  Sir  Abraham?  The  Countess  intercepted  a 
glance  between  her  and  the  hated  Juliana.  She  felt  it  was 
a  malignant  conspiracy :  still  the  vacuous,  vulgar  air  of  the 
woman  told  her  that  most  probably  she  was  but  an  instru- 
ment, not  a  confederate,  and  was  only  trying  to  push  her- 
self into  acquaintance  with  the  great — a  proceeding  scorned 
and  abominated  by  the  Countess,  who  longed  to  punish 
her  for  her  insolent  presumption.  The  bitterness  of  her 
situation  stung  her  ten-fold  when  she  considered  that  she 
dared  not. 

Meantime  the  Champagne  became  as  regular  in  its  flow 
as  the  bull-dogs,  and  the  monotonous  bass  of  these  latter 
sotmded  through  the  music  like  life  behind  the  murmur  of 
pleasure,  if  you  will.  The  Countess  had  a  not  unfeminine 
weakness  for  Champagne,  and  old  Mr.  Bonner's  cellar  was 
well  and  choicely  stocked.  But  was  this  enjoyment  to  the 
Countess  ? — ^this  dreary  station  in  the  back-ground  I    No 
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creatures  grinding  their  teeth  with  envy  of  her!  'None 
bursting  with  admiration  and  the  ardent  passions!,  '^May 
I  emerge?"  she  as  much  as  asked  her  judgment.  The 
petition  was  infinitely  tender.  She  thought  she  might,  or 
It  may  be  that  nature  was  strong,  and  she  could  not  re- 
strain herself. 

Taking  wine  with  Sir  John,  she  said : 

"  This  bowing !  Do  yon  know  how  amusing  it  is  deemed 
by  us  Portuguese  ?  Why  not  embrace  ?  as  the  dear  Queen 
used  to  say  to  me." 

"  I  am  decidedly  of  Her  Majesty's  opinion,"  observed 
Sir  John,  with  emphasis,  and  the  Countess  drew  back  into 
a  mingled  laugh  and  blush. 

Her  fiendish  persecutor  gave  two  or  three  nods.  "And 
you  know  the  Queen  1"  she  said. 

She  had  to  repeat  the  remark :  whereupon  the  Countess 
murmured, "  Intimately." 

"Ah!  we  have  lost  a  stanch  old  Tory  in  Sir  Abraham," 
said  the  lady,  performing  lamentation. 

What  did  it  mean  ?  *  Could  design  lodge  in  that  empty- 
looking  head  with  its  crisp  curls,  button  nose,  and  dimin- 
ishing simper  ?  Was  this  picnic  to  be  made  as  terrible  to 
the  Countess  by  her  putative  father  as  the  dinner  had 
been  by  the  Great  Mel?  The  deep,  hard,  level  look  of 
Juliana  met  the  Countess's  smile  from  time  to  time,  and 
like  flimsy  light-horse  before  a  solid  array  of  infantry  the 
Countess  fell  back,  only  to  be  worried  afresh  by  her  per- 
fectly unwitting  tormentor. 

"  His  last  days  ?^without  pain  ?  Oh,  I  hope  so !"  came 
after  a  lapse  of  general  talk. 

"Arent  we  getting  a  little  funereal,  Mrs.  Perkins  ?" 
Lady  Jocelyn  asked,  and  then  rallied  her  neighbors. 

Miss  Carrington  looked  at  her  vexedly,  for  the  fiendish 
Perkins  was  checked,  and  the  Countess  m  alarm,  about  to 
commit  herself,  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  Miss  Carrington. 

"The  worst  of  these  indiscriminate  meetings  is  that 
there  is  no  conversation,"  whispered  the  Countess,  th^k- 
ing  Providence  for  the  relief. 

Just  then  she  saw  Juliana  bend  her  brows  at  another 
person.  This  was  George  Uploft,  who  shook  his  head,  and 
mdicated  a  shrewd-eyed,  thin,  middle-aged  man,  of  a  law- 
yer-like cast ;  and  then  Juliana  nodded,  and  George  Uplofl 
touched  his  arm,  and  glanced  hurriedly  behind  for  Cham- 
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pagne.  The  Countess's  eyes  dwelt  on  the  timid  young 
squire  most  affectionately.  You  never  saw  a  fortress  more 
imprepared  for  dread  assault. 

"  Hem !"  wa^  heard,  terrific.  But  the  proper  pause  had 
evidently  not  yet  come,  and  now,  to  prevent  it,  the  Count- 
ess strained  her  energies  and  tasked  her  genius  intensely. 
Have  you  an  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  the  ball 
among  a  host  of  ill-assorted,  stupid  country  people,  who 
have  no  open  topics,  and  can  talk  of  nothing  continuous- 
ly but  scandal  of  their  neighbors,  and  who,  moreover,  feel 
they  are  nolrup  to  the  people  tl^ey  are  mixing  with  ?  Dart- 
ing upon  Seymour  Jocelyn,  the  Countess  asked  touchingly 
for  news  of  the  partridges.  It  was  like  the  unlocking  of  a 
machine.  Seymour  was  not  blythe  in  his  reply,  but  he 
was  loud  and  forcible ;  and  when  he  came  to  the  statistics 
— oh,  then  you  would  have  admired  the  Countess ! — ^for 
comparisons  ensued,  braces  were  enumerated,  numbers 
given  were  contested,  and  the  shooting  of  this  one  jeered 
at,  and  another's  sure  mark  respectfully  admitted.  And 
how  lay  the  coveys  ?  And  what  about  the  damage  done 
by  last  winter's  floods?  And  was  there  good  hope  of  the 
pheasants?  Outside  this  clatter  the  Countess  hovered. 
Twice  the  awful  "Hem I"  was  heard.  She  fought  on.  She 
kept  them  at  it.  If  it  flagged  she  wished  to  know  this  or 
that,  and  finally  thought  that  really,  she  should  like  her- 
self to  try  one  shot.  The  women  and  Mr.  John  Raikes 
had  previously  been  left  behind.  This  brought  in  the  wo- 
men. "  Lady  J  ocelyn  proposed  a  female  expedition  for  the 
morrow. 

"I  believe  I  used  to  be  something  of  a  shot,  formerly," 
she  said. 

"  You  peppered  old  Tom  once,  my  lady,"  remarked  An- 
drew, and  her  ladyship  laughed,  and  that  foolish  Andrew 
told  the  story,  and  the  Countess,  to  revive  her  subject,  had 
to  say :  "May  I  be  enrolled  to  shoot  ?"  though  she  detested 
and  shrank  from  fire-arms. 

"Here  are  two  I"  said  the  hearty  presiding  dame.  "La- 
dies, apply  immediately  to  have  your  names  put  down." 

The  possibility  of  an  expedition  of  ladies  now  struck 
Seymour  vividly,  and,  said  he,  "I'll  be  secretary;"  and 
began  applying  to  the  ladies  for  permission  to  put  down 
their  names.  Many  declined,  with  brevity,  muttering,  ei- 
ther aloud  or  to  themselves,  "unwomanly;"  varied  by 
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''unladylike:^  some  confessed  cowardioe;  some  a  liorror 
of  the  noise  close  to  their  ears ;  and  there  was  the  plea  of 
nerves.  Bat  the  names  of  half  a  dozen  ladies  were  collect- 
ed, and  then  followed  much  laughter  and  musical  hubbub, 
and  delicate  banter.  So  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  fell  one 
and  all  into  the  partridgei)it  dug  for  them  by  the  Count- 
ess ;  and  that  horrible  ''  Hem  I"  equal  in  force  and  terror 
to  the  roar  of  artilleiy  preceding  the  charge  of  ten  thou- 
sand dragoons,  was  silenced — ^the  pit  appeared  impassable. 
Did  the  Countess  crow  over  her  advantage?  Mark  her: 
the  lady's  face  is  entirely  given  up  to  partridges.  ''  En- 
glish sports  are  so  much  envied  abroad,"  she  says :  but 
what  she  dreads  is  a  reflection,  for  that  leads  off  from  the 
point.  A  portion  of  her  mind  she  keeps  to  combat  them 
m  Lady  Jocelyn  and  others  who  have  the  tendency :  the 
rest  she  divides  between  internal  prayers  for  succor,  and 
casting  about  for  another  popular  suoject  to  follow  par- 
tridges. Now  mere  talent,  as  critics  say  when  they  are 
lighting  candles  round  a  genius,  mere  talent  would  have 
hit  upon  pheasants  as  the  natural  sequitur,  and  then  di- 
verged to  sports — a  great  theme,  for  it  insures  a  chorus  of 
sneers  at  foreigners,  and  so  on  probably  to  a  discussion  of 
birds  and  beasts  best  adapted  to  enrapture  the  palate  of 
man.  Stories  may  succeed,  but  they  are  doubtful,  and  not 
to  be  trusted,  coming  after  cookery.  After  an  exciting 
subject  which  has  made  the  general  tongue  to  wag,  and 
just  enough  heated  the  brain  to  cause  it  to  cry  out  for 
spiced  food — ^then  start  your  story :  taking  care  that  it  be 
mild ;  for  one  too  marvelous  stops  the  tide,  the  sense  of 
climax  being  strongly  implanted  in  all  bosoms.  So  the 
Countess  told  an  anecdote — one  of  Mel's.  Mr.  George 
TJploft  was  quite  familiar  with  it,  and  knew  of  one  passage 
that  would  have  abashed  'him  to  relate  "  before  ladies." 
The  sylph-like  ease  with  which  the  Countess  floated  over 
this  foul  abysm  was  miraculous.  Mr.  George  screwed  his 
eyelids  queerly,  and  closed  his  jaws  with  a  report,  com- 
pletely beaten.  The  anecdote  was  of  the  character  of  an 
apologue,  and  pertained  to  game.    This  was,  as  it  hap- 

{)ened,  a  misfortune ;  for  Mr.  John  Raikes  had  felt  himself 
eft  behind  by  the  subject;  and  the  stuff  that  was  m  this 
young  man  being  naturally  ebullient,  he  lay  by  to  trip  it, 
and  take  a  lead.  His  remarks  brought  on  him  a  shrewd 
cut  from  the  Countess,  which  made  matters  worse;  for  a 
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pun  may  also  breed  puns,  as  doth  an  anecdote.  The 
Countess's  stroke  was  so  neat  and  perfect  that  it  was 
something  for  the  gentlemen  to  think  over ;  and  to  punish 
her  for  giving  way  to  her  cleverness  and  to  petty  vexation, 
"Hem!"  sounded  once  more,  and  then:  "May  I  ask  you 
if  the  present  Baronet  is  in  England  ?" 

Now  Lady  Jocelyn  perceived  that  some  attack  was  di- 
rected against  her  guest.    She  allowed  the  Countess  to  an- 
swer: 
•  "The  eldest  was  drowned  in  the  Lisbon  waters." 

And  then  said:  "But  who  is  it  that  persists  in  serving 
up  the  funeral-baked  meats  to  us  ?" 

Mrs.  Shorne  spoke  for  her  neighbor :  "Mr.  Famley's  cous- 
in was  the  steward  of  Sir  Abraham  Harrington's  estates." 

The  Countess  held  up  her  head  boldly.  There  is  a  cour- 
ageous exaltation  of  the  nerves  known  to  heroes  and  great 
generals  in  action  when  they  feel  sure  that  resources  with- 
in themselves  will  spring  up  to  the  emergency,  and  that 
over  simple  mortals  success  is  positive.  , 

"  I  had  a  great  respect  for  Sir  Abraham,"  Mr.  Farnley 
explained,  "very  great.  I  heard  that  this  lady"  (bowing' 
to  the  Countess)  "  was  his  daughter." 

Lady  Jocelyn's  face  wore  an  angry  look,  and  Mrs.  Shorne 
gave  her  the  shade  of  a  shrug  and  an  expression  implying, 
"^didn't  1" 

Evan  was  talking  to  Miss  Jenny  Graine  at  the  moment 
rather  earnestly.  With  a  rapid  glance  at  him,  to  see  that 
his  ears  were  closed,  the  Countess  breathed : 

"  Not  the  elder  branch  l-— Cadet  I"     • 

The  sort  of  noisy  silence  produced  V^  half  a  dozen  peo- 
ple respirating  deeply  and  moving  in  their  seats  was  heard. 
The  Countess  watched  Mr.  Farnley's  mystified  look,  and 
whispered  to  Sir  John :  "  Est-ce  qu'il  comprenne  le  Fran- 
Qais,  lui?" 

It  was  the  final  feather-like  touch  to  her  triumph.  She 
saw  safety  and  a  clear  escape,  and  much  joyful  gain,  and 
the  pleasure  of  relating  her  sufferings  in  days  to  come. 
This  vista  was  before  her  when,  harsh  as  an  execution- 
bell,  telling  her  that  she  had  vanquished  man,  but  that 
Providence  opposed  her,  "  Mrs.  Melchisedeo  Harrington !" 
was  announced  to  Lady  Jocelyn. 

Perfect  stillness  reigned  immediately,  as  if  the  picnic 
had  heard  its  doom. 
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"Oh I  I  will  go  to  her,"  said  her  ladyship,  whose  first 
thought  was  to  spare  the  family.  "  Andrew,  come  and 
give  me  your  arm." 

Bat  when  she  rose  Mrs.  Mel  was  no  more  than  the  length 
of  an  arm  from  her  elbow. 

In  the  midst  of  the  horrible  anguish  she  was  enduring, 
the  Countess  could  not  help  criticising  her  mother's  courte- 
sy to  Lady  Jocelyn.-  Pine,  but  a  shade  too  humble.  Still 
it  was  fine ;  all  might  not  yet  be  lost. 

"Mamma!"  she  softly  exclaimed,  and  thanked  Heaven 
that  she  had  not  denied  her  parent. 

Mrs.  Mel  did  not  notice  her  or  any  of  her  children. 
There  was  in  her  bosom  a  terrible  determination  to  cast  a 
devil  out  of  the  one  she  best  loved.  For  this  purpose, 
heedless  of  all  pain  to  be  given,  or  of  impropriety,  she  had 
come  to  speak  pubHcly,  and  <^grace  and  humiliate^  that 
she  might  save  him  from  the  devils  that  had  ruihed  his 
father. 

ft 

"My  l|idy,"  said  the  terrible  woman,  thanking  her  in 
reply  to  an  invitation  that  she  should  be  seated,  "  I  have 
come  for  my  son.  I  hear  he  has  been  playing  the  lord  in 
your  house,  my  lady.  I  humbly  thank  your  ladyship  for 
your  kindness  to  him ;  but  he  is  nothing  more  than  a  tai- 
lor's son,  and  is  bound  a  tailor  himself  that  hi^  father  may 
be  called  an  honest  man.    I  am  come  to  take  him  away." 

Mrs.  Mel  seemed  to  speak  without  much  effort,  though 
the  pale  flush  of  her  cheeks  showed  that  she  felt  what  she 
was  doing.  Juliana  was  pale  as  death,  watching  Rose. 
Intensely  bright  with  the  gem-like  light  of  her  gaUant 
spirit,  Rose's  eye(i  fixed  on  Evan.  He  met  them  and 
smiled.  The  words  of  Ruth  passed  through  his  heart, 
nourishing  him.  With  this  angel  lifting  him  up,  what 
need  he  fear  ?  If  he  reddened,  the  blush  was  taken  up 
by  love.  But  the  Countess,  who  had  given  Rose  to  Evan, 
and  the  duke  to  Caroline,,  where  was  her  supporter  ?  The 
duke  was  entertaining  Caroline  with  no  less  dexterity,  and 
Rose's  eyes  said  to  Evan,  "  Feel  no  shame  that  I  do  not 
feel !"  but  the  Countess  stood  alone.  It  is  ever  thus  with 
genius !  to  quote  the  numerous  illustrious  authors  who 
have  written  of  it. 

What  mattered  it  now  that  in  the  dead  hush  Lady  Joce- 
lyn  should  assure  her  mother  that  she  had  been  misin- 
K)rmed,  and  that  Mrs.  Mel  was  presently  quieted,  and  made 
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to  sit  with  others  before  the  fruits  and  the  wines  ?  All  eyes 
were  hateful — the  very  thought  of  Providence  confused 
her  brain.  Almost  reduced  to  imbecility,  the  Countess 
imagined,  as  a  reality,  that  Sir  Abraham  had  borne  with 
her  till  her  public  announcement  of  relationship,  and  that 
then  the  outraged  ghost  would  no  longer  be  restrained, 
and  had  struck  this  blow.  She  talked,  she  laughed — she 
was  unaware  of  what  passed  in  the  world. 

The  crushed  picnic  tried  to  get  a  little  air,  and  made 
pathetic  attempts  at  conversation.  Mrs.  Mel  sat  upon  the 
company  with  the  weight  of  all  tailordom. 

And  now  a  messenjger  came  for  Harry.  Every  body 
was  so  zealously  employed  in  the  struggle  to  appear  com- 
fortable under  Mrs.  Mel,  that  his  departure  was  hardly 
observed.  The  general  feeling  for  Evan  and  his  sisters,  by 
their  superiors  in  rank,  was  one  of  kindly  pity.  Laxley, 
however,  did  not  behave  well.  He  put  xm  his  glass  and 
scrutinized  Mrs.  Mel,  and  then  exanuned  Evan,  and  Rose 
thought  that  in  his  interchange  of  glances  with  any  one 
there  was  a  lurking  revival  of  the  scene  gone  by.  She  sig- 
naled with  her  eyebrows  for  Drummond  to  correct  him, 
but  Drummond  had  another  occupation.  Andrew  made 
the  diversion.  He  whispered  to  nis  neighbor,  and  the 
whisper  went  round,  and  the  laugh ;  and  Mr.  John  Raikes 
grew  extremely  uneasy  in  his  seat,  and  betrayed  an  extraor- 
dinary alarm.  But  he  also  was  soon  relieved.  A  messen- 
ger had  come  from  Harry  to  Mrs.  Evremonde,  bearing  a 
slip  of  paper.  This  the  lady  glanced  at,  and  handed  it  to 
Drummond.    A  straggling  pencil  had  traced  these  words : 

"  Just  running  by  d.  wT  gates — saw  the  captain  coming 
in — couldn't  stop  to  stop  him — ^tremendous  hurry — ^import- 
ant.   Harry  J." 

Drummond  sent  the  paper  to  Lady  Jocelyn.  After  her 
perusal  of  it  a  scout  was  dispatched  to  the  summit  of 
Olympus,  and  his  report  proclaimed  the  advance  in  the 
direction  of  the  bull-dogs  of  a  smart  little  figiu*e  of  a  man 
in  white  hat  and  white  trowsers,  who  kept  flicking  his  legs 
with  a  cane. 

Mrs.  Evremonde  rose  and  conferred  with  her  ladyship 
an  instant,  and  then  Drummond  took  her  arm  quietly,  and 
passed  round  Olympus  to  the  east,  and  Lady  Jocelyn  broke 
up  the  sitting. 

Juliana  saw  Rose  go  up  to  Evan  and  take  his  hand,  and 
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make  him  introduce  her  to  his  mother.  She  turned  liyidly 
white,  and  went  to  a  comer  of  the  park  by  herself  and 
cried  bitterly. 

Lady  Jocelyn,  Sur  Franks,  and  Sir  John  remained  by 
the  tables,  but  before  the  guests  were  out  of  ear-shot  the 
individual  signaled  from  Olympus  presented  himself. 

"  There  are  times  when  one  can't  see  what  else  to  do  but 
to  lie,"  said  her  ladyship  to  Sir  Franks,  "  and  when  we  do 
lie  the  only  way  is  to  lie  intrepidly." 

Turning  from  her  perplexed  husband,  she  exclaimed : 

"AhlLawson?" 

Captain  Evremonde  lifted  his  hat,  declining  an  intimacy. 

"  Where  is  my  wife.  Madam  ?" 

"Have  you  just  come  from  the  Arctic  Regions  ?" 

"  I  have  come  for  my  wife.  Madam !" 

His  unsettled  gray  eyes  wandered  restlessly  on  Lady 
Jocelyn's  face.  The  Countess,  standing  apart,  near  the 
Duke,  felt  some  pity  for  the  wife  of  that  cropped-headed, 
tight-skinned  lunatic  at  large,  but  deeper  was  the  Count- 
ess's pity  for  Lady  Jocelyn,  in  thinking  of  the  account  she 
would  have  to  render  on  the  Day  of  Judgment,  when  she 
heard  her  ladyship  reply : 

"  Evelyn  is  not  here." 

Captain  Evremonde  bowed  profoundly,  trailing  his  broad 
white  hat  along  the  sward. 

^'  Do  me  the  favor  to  read  this.  Madam,"  he  ssdd,  and 
handed  a  letter  to  her. 

Lady  Jocelyn  raised  her  brows  as  she  gathered  the  con- 
tents of  the  letter. 

"  Ferdinand's  handwriting !"  she  exchdmed. 

"I  accuse  no  one.  Madam — ^I  make  no  accusation.  I 
have  every  respect  for  you.  Madam — ^you  have  my  esteem. 
I  am  -sorry  to  intrude.  Madam,  an  intrusion  is  regretted. 
My  wife  runs  away  from  her  bed.  Madam ;  and  I  have  the 
law,  Madam-^-the  law  is  with  the  husband.  No  force  I" 
He  lashed  his  cane  sharply  against  his  white  legs.  "The 
law.  Madam.  No  brute  force  I"  His  cane  made  a  furious 
whirl,  cracking  again  on  his  legs,  as  he  reiterated,  "The 
law !" 

"  Does  the  law  advise  you  to  strike  at  a  tangent  all  over 
the  country  in  search  for  her  ?"  inquired  Lady  Jocelyn. 

Captain  Evremonde  became  ten  times  more  voluble  and 
excited* 
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•Mrs.  Mel  was  heard  by  the  Countess  to  say,  "  Her  lady- 
ship does  not  know  how  to  treat  madmen." 

Nor  did  Sir  Franks  and  Sir  John.  They  begau  expos- 
tulating with  him. 

"  A  madman  gets  madder  when  you  tialk  reason  to  him," 
said  Mrs.  Mel. 

And  now  the  Countess  stepped  forward  to  Lady  Joce- 
lyn,  and  hoped  she  would  not  be  thought  impertinent  in 
offering  her  opinion  as  to  how.  this  frantic  person  should 
be  treated.  The  case,  indeed,  looked  urgent.  Many  gen» 
tlemen  considered  themselves  bound  to  approach  and  be 
ready  in  case  of  need.  Presently  the  Countess  pressed  be- 
tween Sir  Franks  and  Sir  John,  and  with  her  hand  put  up, 
as  if  she  feared  the  furious  cane,  said, 

*'  You  will  not  strike  me  ?" 

"Strike  a  lady,  Madam?"  The  cane  and  hat  were  si- 
multaneously lowered. 

"  Lady  Jocelyn  permits  me  to  fetch  for  you  a  gentleman 
of  the  law.    Or  will  you  accompany  me  .to  him?" 

In  a  moment  Captain  Evremonde's  manners  were  sub- 
dued and  civilized,  and  in  perfectly  sane  speech  he  thanked 
the  Countess  and  offered  her  his  arm.  The  Countess  smil- 
ingly waved  back  Sir  John,  who  motioned  to  attend  on 
her,  and  away  she  went  with  the  Captain,  with  all  the  glow 
of  a  woman  who  feels  that  she  is  heaping  coals  of  fire  on 
the  heads  of  her  enemies. 

Was  she  not  admired  now  ? 

"XTpon  my  honor,"  said  Lady  Jocelyn,  "they  are  a  re- 
markable family,"  meaning  the  Harringtons. 

What  farther  she  thought  she  did  not  say,  but  she  was 
a  woman  who  looked  to  natural  gifts  more  than  the  gifts 
of  accident ;  and  I  think  Evan's  chance  stood  high  with 
her  then.  So  the  battle  of  the  bull-dogs  was  fought,  and 
cruelly  as  the  Countess  had  been  assailed  and  wounded, 
she  gained  a  brilliant  victory— yea,  though  Demogorgon, 
aided  by  the  vindictive  ghost  of  Sir  Abrahan^,  took  tangi- 
ble shape  in  the  ranks  opposed  to  her.  True,  Lady  Joce- 
lyn, forgetting  her  own  recent  intrepidity,  condemned  her 
as  a  liar;  but  the  fruits  of  the  Countess's  victory  were 
plentiftd.  Drummond  Forth,  fearful  perhaps  of  exciting 
unjust  suspicions  in  the  mind  of  Captain  Evremonde,  dis- 
appeared altogether.  Harry  was  in  a  mess  which  threw 
lum  almost  upon  Evan's  mercy,  as  will  be  related.    And, 
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lastly,  Ferdinand  Laxley,  that  insufferable  yonng  aristo- 
crat, was  thus  spoken  to  by  Lady  Jocelyn. 

**•  This  letter  addressed  to  Lawson,  telling  him  that  his 
wife  is  here,  is  in  your  handwriting,  Ferdinand.  I  donH 
say  you  wrote  it — ^1  don't  think  you  could  have  written  it. 
But,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  an  unpleasant  impresdon 
about  it,  and  I  think  we  had  better  shake  hands  and  not 
see  each  other  for  some  time." 

Laxley,  after  one  denial  of  his  guilt,  disdained  to  repeat 
it.  He  met  her  ladyship's  hand  haughtily,  and,  bowing  to 
Sir  Franks,  turned  on  his  heel. 

So,  then,  in  dorious  complete  victory,  the  battle  of  the 
bull-dogs  ended  I 

Of  the  close  of  the  picnic  more  remains  to  be  told. 

For  the  present  I  pause,  in  observance  of  those  rules 
which  demand  that,  after  an  exhibition  of  consummate 
deeds,  time  be  given  to  the  spectator  to  digest  what  has 
passed  before  hmu 
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IK  WHICH  BVAN's  UGHT  BEGINS  TO  TWINELB  AGAIN*. 

The  dowagers  were  now  firmly  planted  on  Olympus. 
Along  the  grass  lay  warm,  strong  colors  of  the  evening 
sun,  reddening  the  pine-stems  and  the  idle  aspen-leaves. 
For  a  moment  it  had  hung  in  doubt  whether  the  picnic 
could  survive  the  two  rude  shocks  it  had  received.  Hap- 
pily the  youthful  element  was  large,  and  when  the  band, 
ren'eshed  by  chicken  and  sherry,  threw  off  half  a  dozen 
bars  of  one  of  those  irresistible  waltzes  that  first  catch  the 
ear,  and  then  curl  round  the  heart,  till  on  a  sudden  they 
invade  and  will  have  the  legs,  a  rush  up  Parnassus  was 
seen,  and  there  were  shouts,  and  laughter,  and  commotion, 
as  over  other  great  fields  of  battle  the  com  will  wave  gay- 
ly  and  mark  the  re-establishment  of  Nature's  reign. 

How  fair  the  sight!  Approach  the  twirling  couples. 
They  talk  as  they  twirl. 

"Fancy  the  runaway  tailor  I"  is  the  male's  remark,  and 
he  expects  to  be  admired  for  it,  and  is. 

"  That  make-up  Countess — ^his  sister,  you  know — didn't 
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you  see  her?  she  turned  grem^^  says  Cresction's  second  ef- 
fort, almost  occupying  tiie  place  of  a  rib. 

"  Isn't  there  a  runaway  wife,  too  ?" 

"  Now  you  mustn't  be  naughty !" 

They  laugh  and  flatter  one  another.  The  power  to  give 
and  take  flattery  to  any  amount  is  the  rare  treasure  of  youth. 

Undoubtedly  they  are  a  poetical  picture ;  but  some  po- 
etical pictures  talk  dreary  prose ;  so  we  will  retire. 

Now,  while  the  dancers  c^ried  on  their  business,  and 
distance  lent  them  enchantment.  Rose  stood  by  Juliana, 
near  an  alder  which  hid  them  fro!m  the  rest. 

"I  don't  accuse  you,"  she  was  saying;  "but  who  could 
have  done  this  but  you  ?  Ah,  Juley !  you  will  never  get 
what  you  want  if  you  plot  for  it.  I  thought  once  you 
cared  for  Evan.  If  he  had  loved  you,  would  I  nat  have 
done  all  that  I  could  for  you  both  ?  I  pardon  you  with 
all  my  heart,  Juley." 

"  Keep  your  pardon  I"  was  the  angry  answer.  "  I  have 
done  more  for  you,  Rose.  He  is  an  adventurer,  and  I  have 
tried  to  open  your  eyes  and  make  you  respect  your  family. 
You  may  accuse  me  of  what  you  like.  I  have  my  con- 
science." 

"  And  the  friendship  of  the  Countess !"  added  Rose. 

Juliana's  figure  shook  as  if  she  had  been  stung. 

"  Go  and  be  happy — don't  stay  here  and  taunt  me,"  she 
said,  with  a  ghastly  look.  "I  suppose  he  can  lie  like  his 
pister,  and  has  told  you  all  sorts  of  tales." 

"Not  a  word — ^not  a  wordl"  cried  Rose.  "Do  you 
think  my  lover  could  tell  a  lie?" 

The  superb  assumption  of  the  girl,  and  the  true  portrait 
of  Evan's  character  which  it  flashed  upon  Juliana,  were  to 
the  latter  such  intense  pain,  that  she  turned,  like  one  on 
the  rack,  exclaiming : 

"  You  think  so  much  of  him  ?  Tou  are  so  proud  of 
him?  Then,  yes!  I  love  him  too,  ugly,  beastly  as. I  am 
to  look  att  Oh,  I  know  what  you  think!  I  loved  him 
from  the  first,  and  I  knew  all  about  him,  and  spared  him 
pain.  I  did  not  wait  for  him  to  fall  firom  a  horse.  I 
watched  every  chance  of  his  being  exposed.  I  let  them 
imagine  he.  cared  for  me.  Drummona  would  have  told 
what  he  knew  long  before — only  he  knew  there  would  not 
be  much  harm  in  a  tradesman's  son  marrying  me.  And  I 
have  played  into  your  hands,  and  now  you  taunt  me  1" 
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Rose  remembered  her  fretfol  nnldndness  to  Evan  on  the 
subject  of  his  birth,  when  her  feelings  toward  him  were 
less  warm.  Dwelling  on  that  alone,  she  put  her  arms  round 
Juliana's  stiffening  figure,  and  said,  ^^I  dare  say  I  am 
much  more  selfish  than  you.    Forgive  me,  dear." 

Staring  at  her,  Juliana  replied :  "  Now  you  are  acting!'' 

"No,"  said  Rose,  with  a  little  effort  to  fondle  herj  **I 
only  feel  that  I  love  you  better  for  loving  him." 

Generous  as  her  words  sounded  and  were,  Juliana  in- 
tuitively struck  to  the  root  of  them,  which  was  comfort- 
less. For  how  calm  in  its  fortune,  how  strong  in  its  love, 
must  Rose's  heart  ^e,  when  she  could  speak  in  this  un- 
wonted way ! 

*'  Go,  and  leave  me,  pray,"  she  said. 

Rose  kissed  her  burning  cheek.  "  I  wiU  -do  as  you  wish, 
dear.  Try  and  know  me  better,  and  be  sister  Juley,  as  you 
used  to  be.  I  know  I  am  thoughtless,  and  horridly  vain 
and  disagreeable  sometimes.  Do  forgive  me.  I  will  love 
you  truly." 

Half  melting,  Juliana  pressed  her  hand. 

"We  are  friends?"  said  Rose.  "Good-by!"  and  her 
countenance  lighted,  and  she  moved  away,  so  changed  by 
her  happiness !  Juliana  was  jealous  of  a  love  strong  as 
she  deemed  her  own  to  overcome  obstacles.  She  called  to 
her :  "  Rose !  Rose,  you  will  not  take  advantage  of  what  I 
have  told  you,  and  repeat  it  to  any  one?" 

Instantly  Rose  turned  with  a  glance  of  full  contempt 
over  her  shoulder. 

"To  whom?"  she  asked. 

"To  any  one." 

"  To  him  ?    He  would  not  love  me  long  if  I  did !" 

Juliana  burst  into  fresh  tears,  but  Rose  walked  into  the 
sunbeams  and  the  circle  of  the  music. 

Mounting  Olympus,  she  inquired  whether  Ferdinand  was 
within  haU,  as  they  were  pledged  to  dance  the  first  dance 
together.  A  few  hints  were  given,  and  then  Rose  learned 
that  Ferdinand  had  been  dismissed. 

"And  where  is  he?"  she  cried,  with  her  accustomed  im- 
petuosity. "Mamma!  of  course  you  did  not  accuse  him; 
but,  mamma,  could  you  possibly  let  him  go  with  the  sus- 
picion that  you  thought  him  guilty  of  writing  an  anony- 
mous letter  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,"  Lady  Jocelyn  replied.    "  Only  the  hand- 
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writing  was  so  extremely  alike,  and  he  was  the  only  per- 
son who  knew  the  address  and  the  circumstances,  and  who 
could  l»ve  a  motive — ^though  I  don't  quite  see  what  it  is 
— ^I  thought  it  as  well  to  part  for  a  time." 

"  But  that's  sophistry  1"  said  Rose.  "  You  accuse  or  you 
exonerate.  Nobody  can  be  half  guilty.  If  you  do  not 
holdhuooL  innocent  you  are  xmjust !" 

Lady  Jocelyn  rejoined:  "  xes?    It's  singular  what  a 
stock  of  axioms  young  people  have  handy  for  their  occa- 
sions." 
'  Rose  loudly  announced  that  she  would  right  this  matter. 

"I  can't  tmnk  where  Rose  gets  her  passion  for  hot  wa- 
ter," said  her  mother,  as  she  ran  down  the  ledge. 

Two  or  three  young  gentl^nen  tried  to  engage  her  for  a 
dance.  She  gave  them  plenty  of  promises,  and  hurried  on 
till  she  met  Evan,  and,  almost  out  of  breath,  told  him  the 
shameful  injustice  that  had  been  done  to  her  friend. 

'^  Mamma  is  such  an  Epicurean  I  I  really  think  she  is 
worse  than  papa.  This  disgraceful  letter  looks  like  Fer- 
dinand's writing,  and  she  tells  him  so;  and,  Evan!  will 
you  believe  that,  instead  of  being  certain,  it's  impossible 
any  gentleman  could  do  such  a  thing ;  she  tells  Ferdinand 
she  shall  feel  more  comfortable  if  she  doesn't  see  him  for 
some  time?  Poor  Ferdinand  I  He  has  had  so  much  to 
bear !" 

Too  sure  of  his  darling  to  be  envious  now  of  any  man 
she  pitied,  Evan  said :  "  I  would  forfeit  my  hand  on  his  in- 
nocence I" 

"And  so  would  I,"  echoed  Rose.  " Come  to  him  with 
me,  dear.  Or  no,"  she  added,  with  a  little  womanly  dis- 
cretion, "  perhaps  it  would  not  be  so  well — you're  not  very 
much  cast  down  by  what  happened  at  dinner  ?" 

"  My  darling  I  I  think  of  you." 

"Of  me,  dear?  Concealment  is  never  of  any  service. 
What  there  is  to  be  known  people  may  as  well  know  at 
once.  They'll  gossip  for  a  month,  and  then  forget  it. 
Your  mother  is  dreadfully  outspoken,  certainly ;  but  she 
has  better  manners  than  many  ladies — ^I  viean  people  in  a 
position:  you  understand  me?  But  suppose,  dear,  this 
had  happened,  and  I  had  ssdd  nothing  to  mamma,  and  then 
we  had  to  confess  ?  Ah  I  you'll  find  Tm  wiser  than  you 
imagine,  Mr.  Evan." 

"Haven't  I  submitted  to  somebody's  lead?" 
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"Yes,  but  with  a  sort  of  *  under  protest.'  I  saw  it  by 
the  mouth.  Not  quite  natural.  You  have  been  moody 
ever  since — just  a  little.  I  suppose  it's  our  manly  pride. 
But  I'm  losing  time.  Will  you  promise  me  not  to  brood 
over  that  occurrence  ?  Think  or  me.  Think  every  thing 
of  me.  I  am  yours ;  and,  dearest,  if  I  love  you,  need  you 
care  what  any  body  else  thinks?  We  will  soon  change 
their  opinion.'' 

"I  care  so  little,"  sjdd  Evan,  somewhat  untruthfully, 
"  that  till  you  return  I  shall  go  and  sit  with  my  mother." 

*^  Oh  she  has  gone*  She  made  her  dear  old  antiquated 
courtesy  to  mamma  and  the  company.  *If  my  son  has  not 
been  guilty  of  deception,  I  will  leave  him  to  your  good 
pleasure,  my  lady.'  That's  what  she  said.  Mamma  likes 
her,  I  know.  But  I  wish  she  didn't  mouth  her  words  so 
precisely:  it  reminds  me  of — ^"  The  Countess,  Rose 
checked  herself  from  saying.  "  6ood-by.  Thank  Heaven  I 
the  worst  has  happened.  I)o  you  know  what  I  should  do 
if  I  were  you,  and  felt  at  all  distressed  ?  I  should  keep  re- 
peating," Kose  looked  archly  and  deeply  up  under  his  eye- 
lids, "  'I  am  the  son  of  a  tradesman,  and  Kose  loves  me,' 
over  and  over,  and  then  if  you  feel  ashamed,  what  is  it  of  P' 

She  nodded  adieu,  laughing  at  her  own  idea  of  great 
worth — an  idea  very  firmly  fixed  in  her  fair  bosom,  not- 
withstanding. Mrs.  Melville  said  of  her,  "I  used  to  think 
she  had  pride."  Lady  Jocelyn  answered:  *'So  she  has. 
The  misfortune  is,  that  it  has  taken  the  Wrong  turning." 

Evan  watched  the  figure  that  was  to  him  as  that  of  an 
angel — no  less !  She  spoke  so  frankly  to  them  she  passed ; 
or  here  and  there  went  on  with  a  light  laugh.  It  seemed 
an  act  of  graciousness  that  she  shoidd  open  her  mouth  to 
one !  And,  indeed,  by  virtue  of  a  pride  which  raised  her 
to  the  level  of  what  she  thought  it  well  to  do.  Rose  was 
veritably  on  higher  ground  than  any  present.  She  no 
longer  envied  her  friend  Jenny,  who,  emerging  from  the 
shades,  allured  by  the  waltz,  dislinked  herself  from  Will- 
iam's arm,  and  whispered  exclamations  of  sorrow  at  the 
scene  created  by  Mr.  Harrington's  mother.  Rose  patted 
her  hand,  and  said :  "  Thank  you,  Jenny  dear,  but  don't 
be  sorry.  I'm  glad.  It  prevents  a  number  of  private  ex- 
planations." 

"  Still,  dear !"  Jenny  suggested. 

"Oh  I  of  course,  I  should  like  to  lay  my  whip  across  the 
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8lionIders  of  the  person  who  arranged  the  conspiracy,"  said 
Rose.  ^^  And  afterward  I  don't  mind  returning  thanks  to 
him,  or  her,  or  them."  • 

William  called  out,  "Tm  always  on  your  side,  Rose." 

"  And  m  be  Jenny's  bridemmd,"  rejoined  Rose,  step- 
ping blithely  away  from  them. 

Evan  debated  whither  to  turn  when  Rose  was  lost  to 
his  eyes.  He  had  no  heart  for  dancing.  Presently  a  serv- 
ant approached  and  said  that  Mr.  Harry  particularly  de* 
sired  to  see  him.  From  Harry's  looks  at  table,  Evan 
judged  that  the  interview  was  not  likely  to  be  amicable. 
He  asked  the  direction  he  was  to  take,  and,  setting  out 
with'  long  strides,  came  in  sight  of  John  Raikes,  who 
walked  in  gloom,  and  was  evidently  laboring  under  one  of 
his  mountains  of  melancholy.  Jack  affected  to  be  quite 
out  of  the  world ;  but  finding  that  Evan  took  the  hint  in 
his  usual  prosy  manner,  was  reduced  to  call  after  liim,  and 
finally  to  run  and  catch  him. 

"Haven't  you  one  sinrfe  spark  of  curiosity?"  he  began. 

"  What  about  ?"  said  Evan.    • 

"  Why,  about  my  amazing  luck  I  You  haven't  asked  a 
question.    A  matter  of  course  1"  • 

Evan  complimented  him  by  asking  a  question,  saying 
that  Jack's  luck  certainly  was  wonderful. 

"  Wonderful,  you  call  it,"  said  Jack,  witheringly.  "  And 
what's  more  wonderful  is,  that  I'd  give  up  aU  for  quiet 
quarters  in  the  Qreen  Dragon.  I  knew  I  was  prophetic. 
I  knew  I  should  regret  that  peaceful  hostelry.  Diocletian, 
if  you  like.  I  beg  you  to  listen.  I  can't  walk  so  fast 
without  danger." 

"  Well,  speak  out,  man.  What's  the  matter  with  you?" 
cried  Evan,  impatiently. 

Jack  shook  his  head:  "I  see  a  total  absence  of  sympa- 
thy," he  remarked.    "I  can't." 

"Then  stand  out  of  the  wajr." 

Jack  let  him  pass,  exclaiming,  with  cold  irony,  "  I  will 
pay  homage  to  a  loftier  NineP 

Mr.  Raikes  could  not  in  his  soul  imagine  that  Evan  was 
really  so  little  inquisitive  concerning  a  business  of  such  im- 
portance as  the  trouble  that  possessed  him.  He  watched 
his  friend  striding  of^  incredulously,  and  then  commenced 
running  in  pursuit. 

"  Harrington,  I  givQ  in — ^I  surrender ;  you  reduce  me  to 
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prose.  Thy  nine  liav6  conquered  my  nine  I  Pardon  me, 
old  fellow !  I'm  immensely  upset.  This  is  the  first  day  in 
my  life  that  I  ever  felt  what  indigestion  is.  Egad,  I've  got 
something  to  derange  the  best  digestion  going  I 

"  Look  here,  Harrington.  What  happened  to  you,  to- 
day, I  declare  I  think  nothing  of.  You  owe  me  your  as- 
sistance, you  do,  indeed ;  for  if  it  hadn't  been  for  ihe  fear- 
fal  fascinations  of  your  sister — ^that  divine  Countess — ^I 
should  have  been  engaged  to  somebody  by  this  time,  and 
profited  by  the  opportunity  held  out  to  me,  and  which  is 
now  gone.  Gone,  I  say  I  I'm  disgraced;  I'm  betrayed; 
I'm  known.  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  I  must  face  people. 
I  daren't  turn  tail.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  dilem- 
ma?" 

"  Ay,"  quoth  Evan,  «  what  is  it  ?" 

Mr.  Ra^es  turned  pale.  "Then  you  haven't  heard  of 
it?" 

"  Not  a  word." 

"Then  it's  all  for  me  to  tell,"  returned  Jack,  groaning. 
"  Harrington,  I  called  on.  Messrs.  Grist.  I  dined  at  the 
Aurora  aftertrard.  Depend  upon  it,  Harrington,  we're 
led  by  a  star ;  I  mean,  fellows  with  any  thing  in  them  are, 
I  recognized  our  Fallowfield  host,  and  thinking  to  draw 
him  out,  I  told  our  mutual  histories.  Next  day  I  went  to 
Messrs.  Grist  for  tailor  No.  2 — ^had  to  go  nine  days,  you 
know.  They  proposed  the  membership  for  Fallowfield, 
five  hundred  a  year,  and  the  loan  of  a  curricle,  on  condi- 
tion. It's  singular,  Harrington;  before  any  body  knew  of 
the  condition,  I  didn't  care  about  it  a  bit.  It  seemed  to 
me  childish.  Who  would  think  of  minding  wearing  a  tin 
plate  ?  But  now ! — ^the  sufferings  of  Orestes — what  are 
they  to  mine  ?  He  wasn't  tied  to  his  Furies.  They  did 
hover  a  little  above  him ;  but  as  for  me,  Fm  scorched;  and 
I  mustn't  say  where :  my  mouth  is  locked :  the  social  laws 
which  forbid  the  employment  of  obsolete  words  arrest  my 
passionate  exclamations  of  despair.  I  feel  as  if  I  were  fry- 
mg  on  my  own  conscience.  What  do  you  advise  me  to 
do?" 

"  Eh  ?"  quoth  Evan,  "  a  tin  plate  ?  Is  that  the  founda- 
tion  of  your  fortune  ?  Oh,  change  your  suit,  and  renounce 
the  curricle," 

"Will  you  measure  me?'' 

"Jack!  Jack!"  said  Evan,  softly. 
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"There,  pardon  me,  HarriDgton,  pray.  It's  bUe.  My 
whole  digestion's  seriously  deranged." 

"You  seemed  happy  tMs  morning?" 

"  Yes,  but  there  was  still  the  curst  anticipation  of  its 
oozing  out.  I  coimss  I  didn't  think  I  should  feel  it  so 
acutely.  But  I'm  awfully  sensitive.  And  now  it's  known, 
I  don't  seem  to  live  in  iront.  My  spirit  somehow  seems 
to  have  faced  about,  l^ow  I  see  the  malignant  nature  of 
that  old  wretch !  I  told  him  over  a  pint  of  port — and 
what  noble  stuff  is  that  Aurora  port  I — ^I  told  him — I 
amused  him  till  he  was  on  the  point  of  bursting — ^I  told 
him  I  was  such  a  gentleman  as  the  world  hadn^  seen — 
minus  money.  So  he  determined  to  launch  me.  And  he 
has !  Harrington,  Fm  like  a  ship.  Literally  I  carry  my 
name  behind.  ^  John  F.  R^es,  Gentleman.'  I  see  the 
eyes  of  the  world  directed  on  it.  It  completely  blasts  my 
genius.  Upon  my  honor — ^I  got  it  in  your  service — and 
you  ought  to  claim  part  proprietorship.  Oh !  I  shdl  give 
up  Fallowfield.  Fancy  the  hustings.  It  wo^d  be  like 
hell !  Ungenerous  old  man  1  Oh !  why  didn't  I  first — ^ass 
that  I  was! — stipulate  for  silence.  I  should  never  have 
been  in  danger  then,  except  when  dancing,  or  in  a  high 
wind.    All  my  bright  visions  are  faded." 

£van  listened  to  the  tribulations  of  his  friend  a9  he  would 
to  those  of  a  doll — ^the  sport  of  some  experimental  child. 
By  this  time  he  knew  something  of  old  Tom  Cogglesby, 
and  was  not  astonished  that  he  should  have  chosen  John 
Baikes  to  play  one  of  his  farces  on.  Jack  turned  off  ab- 
ruptly the  moment  he  saw  they  were  nearing  human  fig- 
ures, but  soon  returned  to  Evan's  side,  as  if  for  protection, 
muttering: 

"Will  you  believe  it,  my  dear  fellow?  I  haven't  a  sin- 
gle pair  without  the  T.  P.  I" 

"  Hoy  t  Harrington !"  shouted  Harry,  beckoning  to  him. 
"  Gome;  make  haste  t    I'm  in  a  deuce  of  a  mess." 

The  two  Wheedles — Susan  and  Polly — ^were  standing 
in  front  of  him,  and  after  his  call  to  Evan,  he  turned  to 
continue  some  exhortation,  or  appeal  to  the  common  sense 
of  women,  largely  indulged  in  by  young  men  when  the 
mischief  is  done. 

"  Harrington,  do  speak  to  her.  She  looks  upon  you  as 
a  sort  of  parson.  I  can't  make  her  believe  I  didn't  send 
for  her.    Of  course  she  knows  I'm  fond  of  her.    My  dear 
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feDow,*'  he  whispered,  "I  shaB  be  ruined  if  my  grandmother 
hears  of  it.    Get  her  away,  please.    Promise  any  thing." 

Evan  took  her  hand  and  asked  for  the  child. 

"  Quite  well.  Sir,"  faltered  Susan.    ^ 

*'  You  should  not  have  come  here." 
'    Susan  stared,  and  commenced  whimpering:   "Didn't 
you  wish  it.  Sir?" 

"  Oh,  she's  always  thinking  of  being  made  a  lady  of," 
cried  ]polly.  "As  if  Mr.  Harry  was  going  to  do  that.  *It 
wants  a  gentleman  to  do  that. 

"The  carriage  came  for  me,  Sir,  in  the  afternoon,"  said 
Susan,  plaintively,  "  with  your  compliments,  and  would  I 
come.    I  thought — ^" 

"  What  carriage?"  asked  Evan. 

Mr.  Rdkes,  who  was  ogling  Polly,  interposed  grandly, 
"Mine!" 

"And  yoti  sent  in  my  name  for  this  girl  to  come  here?" 
Evan  turned  wrathftdly  on  him. 

"My  dear  Harrington,  when  you  hit- you  knock  down. 
The  wise  require  but  one  dose  of  experience.  The  Count- 
ess wished  it,  and  I  did  dispatch." 

"The  Countess!"  Harry  exclaimed;  "Jove!  do  you 
mean  to  say  that  the  Countess — ^" 

"De  Saldar,"  added  Jack.  "In  Britain  none  were 
worthy  found." 

Harry  gave  a  long  whistle. 

" Leave  at  once,"  said  Evan  to  Susan.  "Whatever  you 
may  want  send  to  me  for.  And  when  you  think  you  can" 
meet  your  parents,  I  will  take  you  to  them.  Remember 
that  is  what  you  must  do." 

"Make  her  give  up  that  stupidness  of  hers  about  being 
made  a  lady  of,  Mr.  Harrington,"  said  the  inveterate  PoDy.. 

Susan  here  fell  a  weeping : 

**I  would  go.  Sir,"  she  said.  "Fm  sure  I  would  obey 
you ;  but  I  can't.  I  can't  go  back  to  the  inn.  They're 
Deginning  to  talk  about  me,  because — ^because  I  can't — 
can't  pay  them,  and  Fm  ashamed." 

Evan  looked  at  Harry. 

"I  forgot,"  the  latter  mumbled,  but  his  face  was  crim- 
son. He  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  "  Do  you  happen 
to  have  a  note  or  so  ?"  he  asked. 

Evan  took  him  aside  and  gave  him  what  he  had;  and 
this  amount,  without  inspection  or  reserve,  Hiurry  offered 
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to  Sasan.    She  dashed  his  hand  impetaonsly  from  her 
sight. 

"There,  give  it  to  me,"  said  Polly.  "Oh,  Mr.  Harry! 
what  a  young  man  you  are !" 

Whether  from  the  rebuff^  or  the  reproach,  or  old  feel- 
ings reviving,  Harry  was  moved  to  go  forward,  and  lay 
his  hand  on  Susan's  shoulder,  and  mutter  something  in  her 
ear  that  softened  her. 

Polly  thrust  the  notes  into  her  bosom,  and  with  a  toss 
of  her  nose,  as  who  should  say,  "Here's  nonsense  they're 
at  again,"  tapped  Susan  on  the  other  shoulder,  and  said 
imperiously,  "Come,  Miss!" 

Hurrying  out  a  dozen  sentences  in  one,  Harry  ended  by 
suddenly  Mssing  Susan's  cheek,  and  then  Polly  bore  her 
away;  and  Harry,  with  great  solemnity,  said  to  Evan: 
•  "  'Pon  my  honor,  I  think  I  ought  to !  I  declare  I  think 
I  love  that  gifl.  What's  one's  family?  Why  shouldn't 
you  button  to  the  one  that  just  suits  you  ?  That  girl, 
when  she's  dressed,  and  in  good  trim,  by  Jove !  nobody'd 
4mow  her  from  a  bom  lady.  And  as  for  her  grammar,  I'd 
soon  teach  her  that." 

Harry  began  to  whistle  vacantly — a  sign  that  he  was 
thinking  his  hardest. 

"  I  confess  to  being  considerably  impressed  by  the  maid 
Wheedle,"  said  Mr.  Raikes,  very  pompously. 

"  Would  you  throw  yourself  away  on  her.  Jack  ?"  Evan 
inquired. 

Am)arently  forgetting  his  plate,  Mr.  Raikes  replied : 

"  Ton  ask,  perhaps,  a  little  too  much  of  me.  One  owes 
some  consideration  to  one's  position.  In  the  world's  eyes 
a  matrimonial  slip  outweighs  a  peccadillo.  Ko.  To  much 
the  maid  might  wheedle  me,  but  not  to  Hymen !  She's 
decidedly  fresh  and  pert — the  most  delicious  little  £sit  lips 
and  cocky  nose ;  but  cease  we  to  dwell  on  her,  or  of  us 
two,  lo !  one  will  be  undone." 

Harry  burst  into  a  laugh :  "  Is  this  the  T.  P.  for  Fallow- 
field  ?" 

"  M.  P.  I  think  you  mean,"  quoth  Mr.  Raikes,  serenely ; 
but  a  curious  glance  being  directed  toward  him,  and  pur- 
suing him  pertinaciously,  it  was  as  if  the  pediment  of  the 
lofty  monument  Mr.  Raikes  stood  on  were  smitten  with 
violence.  He  stammered  an  excuse,  and  retreated  some- 
what as  it  is  the  &8hion  to  do  from  the  presence  of  royal- 
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ty,  followed  by  Harry's  roar  of  laughter,  in  which  Evan  cru- 
elly joined. 

'^  Gracious  powers  1''  exclaimed  the  victim  of  ambition, 
^'  Fm  laughed  at  by  the  son  of  a  tailor  T'  and  he  edged  once 
more  into  the  shade  of  trees. 

It  was  a  strange  sight  for  Harry's  relatives  to  see  him 
arm  in  arm  with  uie  man  he  should  have  been  kicking,  chal- 
lenging, denouncing,  or  whatever  the  code  prescribes :  to 
see  him  talking  to  this  voung  man  earnestly,  clinging  to 
him  aOTectionately,  and  when  he  separated  from  him  heart- 
ily wringing  his  hand.  Well  might  thev  think  that  there 
was  something  extraordinair  in  these  Harringtons.  Con- 
victed  of  Tailordom,  these  Harringtons  appeared  to  shine 
with  double  lustre.  How  was  it  ?  They  were  at  a  loss  to 
say.  ^They  certainly  could  say  that  the  Countess  was  egre- 
gioudy  affected  and  vulgar ;  but  who  could  be  altogether 
complacent  and  sincere  that  had  to  fight  so  hard  a  fight? 
In  this  struggle  with  society  I  see  one  of  the  instances 
where  success  is  entirely  to  be  honored  and  remains  a  proof 
of  merit.  For  however  boldly  antagonism  may  storm  the 
ranks  of  society,  it  will  certainly  be  repelled ;  whereas  affin- 
ity can  not  be  resisted ;  and  they  who,  against  obstacles  of 
birth,  claim  and  keep  their  position  amon^  the  educated 
and  rdSned,  have  that  affinity.  It  is,  on  uie  whole,  rare, 
so  that  society  is  not  often  invaded.  I  think  it  will  have 
to  front  Jack  Cade  again  before  another  old  Mel  and  his 
progeny  shall  appear.  You  refuse  to  believe  in  old  Mel  ? 
You  know  not  nature's  cunning. 

Mrs.  Shome,  Mrs.  Melville,  Miss  Carrington,  and  many 
of  the  guests  who  observed  Evan  moving  from  place  to 
place,  after  the  exposure,  as  tibey  called  it,  were  amazed  at 
Ids  audacity.  There  seemed  such  a  quietly  superb  air  about 
him.  He  would  not  look  out  of  his  element ;  and  this, 
knowing  what  they  knew,  was  his  offense.  He  deserved 
some  commendation  for  still  holding  up  his.  head,  but  it 
was  love  and  Rose  who  kept  the  fires  of  his  heart  alive. 

The  sun  had  sunk.  The  figures  on  the  sununit  of  Par- 
nassus were  seen  bobbing  in  happy  placidity  agamst  the 
twilight  sky.  The  sun  had  sunk,  and  many  of  Mr.  Raikes's 
best  things  were  unspoken.  Wandering  about  in  his  gloom, 
he  heard  a  feminine  voice ; 

"  Yes,  I  will  trust  to  you." 

^^  You  will  not  repent  it»"  was  answered. 
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Recognizing  the  Dnke,  Mr.  Baikes  cleared  his  throat. 

"  A-hem,  your  Grace !  This  is  how  the  days  should  pass. 
I  think  we  should  diumally  station  a  good  London  band  on 
high,  and  play  his  M^nesty  to  bed — ^the  sun.  My  opinion 
is,  it  would  improve  the  crops.  I  am  not,  as  yet,  a  landed 
proprietor — ^ 

.  The  Duke  stepped  aside  with  him,  and  Mr.  John  Raikes 
addressed  no  one  for  the  next  twenty  minutes.  When  he 
next  came  forth  Parnassus  was  half  deserted.  It  was 
known  that  old  Mrs.  Bonner  had  been  taken  with  a  dan- 
gerous attack,  and  under  this  third  blow  the  picnic  suc- 
cumbed. Simultaneously  with  the  messenger  that  brought 
the  news  to  Lady  Jocelyn,  one  approached  Evan,  and  in- 
formed him  that  the  Countess  de  Saldar  urgently  entreated 
him  to  come  to  the  house  without  delay.  He  also  wished 
to  sp^k  a  few  words  to  her,  and  stepped  forward  briskly. 
He  had  no  prophetic  intimations  of  the  change  this  inter- 
view would  brmg  upon  him. 


CHAPTER  XXXHI. 

THB  HEBO  TAKES  HIS  BANK  IN  THB  OBCHESTBA. 

The  Countess  was  not  in  her  dressing-room  when  Evan 
presented  himself.  She  was  in  attendance  on^  Mrs.  Bon- 
ner, Conning  said;  and  the  primness  of  Conning  was  a 
thing  to  have  been  noticed  by  any  one  save  a  dreamy 
youth  in  love.  Conning  remained  m  the  room,  keeping 
distinctly  aloof.  Her  duties  absorbed  her,  but  a  presiding 
thought  mechanically  jerked  back  her  head  from  time  to 
time:  being  the  mute  form  of, *' Well,  I v never!"  in  Con- 
ning's  rank  of  life  and  intellectual  capacity.  Evan  re- 
mained quite  still  in  a  chair,  and  Conning  was  certainly  a 
number  of  paces  beyond  suspicion,  when  the  Countess  ap- 
peared, and  hurling  at  the  maid  one  of  those  feminine 
looks  which  contain  huge  quartos  of  meaning,  vented  the 
cold  query : 

"Pray,  why  did  you  not  come  to  me,  as  you  were  com- 
*  manded  ?" 

*'  I  was  not  aware,  my  lady,"  Conning  drew  tip  to  re- 
ply, and  performed  with  her  eyes  a  lofty  rejection  of  the 
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Yolame  cast  at  her,  and  a  threat  of  several  for  offensive 
operations,  if  need  were. 

The  Countess  spoke  nearer  to  what  she  was  impl3ring: 
*'  You  know  I  object  to  this :  it  is  not  the  first  time." 

"  Would  your  ladyship  please  to  say  what  your  ladyship 
means  ?" 

In  return  for  this  insolent  challenge  to  throw  off  the 
mask,  the  Countess  felt  justified  in  punishing  her  by  being 
explicit.  "Your  irregularities  are  not  of  yesterday,"  she 
said,  kindly  making  use  of  a  word  of  double  signification 
still. 

"Thank  you,  my  lady."  Conning  accepted  the  word  in 
its  blackest  meanmg.  "I  am  obhged  to  you.  If  your 
ladyship  is  to  be  believed,  my  character  is  not  worth 
much.    But  I  can  make  distinctions,  my  lady." 

Something  very  like  an  altercation  was  continued  in  a 
sharp,  brief  undertone ;  and  then  Evan,  waking  up  to  the 
affidrs  of  the  hour,  heard  Conning  say : 

"I  shall  not  ask  your  ladyship  to  give  me  a  character." 

The  Countess  ^swering,  with  pathos :  "  It  would,  in- 
deed, be  to  give  you  one." 

He  was  astonished  that  the  Countess  should  burst  into 
tears  when  Conning  had  departed,  and  yet  more  so  that 
his  effort  to  console  her  shomd  bring  a  bolt  of  wratb  upon 
himself. 

"Now,  Evan,  now  see  what  you  have -ddn^  for  us— do,, 
and  rejoice  at  it.  Thevery  ineniald  insult  us.  You  heard 
what  that'  creature  said?  She  can  make  distinctions. 
Oh!  I  could  beat  her.  They  know  ft:  all  tibe  servants 
know  it :  I  can  see  it  in  their  faces.  I  feel  it  when  I  pass 
them.'  The  insolent  wretches  treat  us  as  impostors ;  and 
this  Conning — ^to  defy  me !  Oh !  it  comes  of  my  devotion 
to  you.  I  am  properly  chastised.  I  passed  Rose's  maid 
on  the  stairs,  and  her  reverence  was  barely  perceptible." 

Evan  murmured  that  he  was  sorry,  adding,  foolishly: 
"Do  you  really  care,  Louisa,  for  what  servants  think  and 
say?" 

The  Countess  aghed  deeply :  "  Oh  I  you  are  too  thick- 
skinned!  Your  mother  from  top  to  toe!  It  is  too 
dreadful!  "WTiat  have  I  done  to  deserve  it?  Oh!  Evan, 
Evan !" 

Her  head  dropped  in  her  lap.  There  was  something 
ludicrous  to  Evan  in  this  excess  of  grief  on  account  of 
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such  a  business ;  but  he  was  tender-hearted,  and  wrought 
upon  to  declare  that,  whether  or  not  he  was  to  blame  for 
his  mother's  intrusion  that  afternoon,  he  was  ready  to  do 
what  he  could  to  make  up  to  the  Countess  for  her  suffer- 
ings: whereat  the  Countess  sighed  again,  asked  him  what 
he  possibly  could  do,  and  doubted  his  willingness  to  ac- 
cede to  the  most  trifling  request. 

"No;  I  do  in  verity  believe" that  were  I  to  desire  you 
to  do  aught  for  your  own  good  alone,  you  would  demur, 
Van." 

He  assured  her  that  she  was  mistaken. 

"We  shall  see,"  she  said. 

"And  jf,  once  or  twice,  I  have  run  counter  to  you, 
Louisa — ^" 

"Abominable  language!"  cried  the  Countess,  stopping 
her  ears  like  a  child.  "Do  not  excruciate; me  so.  You 
laugh  I    My  goodness !  what  will  you  come  to  I" 

Evan  checked  his  smile,  and,  taking  her  hand,  said:  "I 
must  tell  you — ^thihk  what  you  will  of  me — ^I  must  tell 
you,  that,  on  the  whole,  I  see  nothing  to  regret  in  what 
has  happened  to-day.  You  may  notice  a  change  in  the 
manners  of  the  servants  and  some  of  the  countrjr  squiresses, 
but  I  find^  none  in  the  bearing  of  the  real  ladies,  the  true 
gentlemen,  toward  me." 

"  Because  the  change  is  too  fine  for  you  to  perceive  it," 
interposed  the  Countess.  '  ^• 

"Rose,  then,  and  her  mother,  and  her  father?"  Evan 
cried  impetuously. 

^ "  As  for  Lady  Jocelyn !"  the  Countess  shrugged ;  "  and 
Sir  Franks !"  her  head  shook ;  "  and  Rose,  Rose  is  simply 
self-willed — a  *  she  will'  or  *  she  won't'  sort  of  little  person. 
No  criterion !  Henceforth  the  world  is  against  us.  We 
have  to  struggle  with  it :  it  does  not  rank  us  of  it !" 

**  Your  feeling  on  the  point  is  so  exaggerated,  my  dear 
Louisa,"  said  Evan,  "  one  can't  bring  reason  to  your  ears. 
The  tattle  we  shall  hear  we  shall  outlive.  I  care  extreme- 
ly for  the  good  opinion  of  men,  but  I  prefer  my  own ;  and 
I  do  not  lose  it  bjpiuse  my  father  was  in  trade." 
-  "  And  your  own  name,  Evan  Harrington,  is  on  a  shop," 
the  Countess  struck  in,  and  watched  him  severely  from 
under  her  brow,  glad  to  mark  that  he  could  still  blush. 

"Oh  Heaven!"  she  wailed  to  increase  the  effect;  "on  a 
shop!  abrother  of  mine!" 
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^^  Yes,  Loaisa»  it  is  bo.  It  may  not  last  .  .  .  ;  I  did  it — 
is  it  not  better  that  a  son  should  blush  than  cast  dishonor 
on  his  father's  memory  ?" 

**  Ridiculous  boy-notion  !'* 

^^Rose  has  pardoned  it,  Louisa — can  not  you?  I  find 
that  the  naturally  vulgar  and  narrow-headed  people,  and 
cowards  who  never  forego  mean  advantages,  are  those 
only  who  would  condemn  me  and  my  conduct  in  that." 

"And  you  have  joy  in  your  fraction  of  the  world  left  to 
you!"  exdaimed  his  female  elder. 

Changing  her  manner  to  a  winning  softness,  she  said : 
"  Let  me  also  belong  to  the  very  small  party  I  You  have 
been  really  romantic,  and  most  generous  and  noble ;  only 
the  shop  smells  I  But  never  mind,  promise  me  you  will 
not  enter  it." 

"I  hope  not,"  said  Evan. 

"You  do  hope  that  jou  will  not  officiate?  Oh,  Evan! 
the  eternal  contemplation  of  gentlemen's  legs!  think  of 
that  I  Think  of  yourself  sculptured  in  that  attitude  1  A 
fine  young  man  1" 

Lmumerable  little  pricks  and  stings  shot  over  Evan's 
skin. 

"There — there,  Louisa !"  he  said,  impatiently ;  "spare 
your  ridicule.  We  go  to  London  to-morrow,  and  when 
there  I  expect  to  hear  that  I  have.^n  appointment,  and 
that  this  engagement  is  over."  He  rose  and  walked  up 
and  down  the  room. 

"  I  shall  not  be  prepared  to  go  to-morrow,"  remarked 
the  Countess,  drawmg  her  figure  up  stiffly. 

"  Oh !  well,  if  you  can  stay,  Andrew  will  take  charge  of 
you,  I  dare  say." 

"  No,  my  dear,  Andrew  will  not — ^a  nonentity  can  not — 
you  must."^ 

"  Impossible,  Louisa,"  said  Evan,  as  one  who  imagines 
he  is  uttering  a  thing  of  little  consequence.  "  I  promised 
Rose." 

"  You  promised  Rose  that  you  would  abdicate  and  re- 
tire ?    Sweet,  loving  girl  I"  ^ 

Evan  made  no  answer. 

"  You  will  stay  with  me,  Evan." 

"  I  really  can't,"  he  said,  in  his  previous  careless  tone. 

"  Come  and  sit  down,"  cried  the  Countess,  imperiously. 
"The  first  trifie  is  refused.    It  does  not  astonish  me.    I 
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will  honor  you  now  by  talking  seriously  to  you.  I  have 
treated  you  hitherto  as  a  child.  Or,  no — "  she  stopped 
her  mouth;  "it  is  enough  if  I  tell  you,  dear,  that  poor 
«  Mrs.  Bonner  is  dying,  and  that  she  desires  my  attendance 
on  her  to  refresh  her  spirit  with  readings  on  the  Prophe- 
cies, and  Scriptural  converse.  TSio  other  soul  in  the  house 
can  so  soothe  her." 

"Then  stay,"  said  Evan. 

"  Unprotected  in  the  midst  of  enemies  1    Truly !" 

"  I  tmnk,  Louisa,  if  you  can  call  Lady  Jocelyn  an  enemy, 
you  must  read  the  Scriptures  by  a  false  light." 

"  The  womafe  is  an  utter  heathen  1"  interjected  the  Count- 
ess. "  An  infidel  can  be  no  friend.  She  is,  therefore,  the 
reverse.  Her  opinions  imbitter  her  mother's  last  days. 
But  now  you  will  consent  to  remain  with  me,  dear  Van  I" 

An  implacable  negative  responded  to  the  urgent  appeal 
of  her  eyes. 

"  By-the-way,"  he  ssdd,  for  a  diversion,  "  did  you  know 
of  a  girl  stoppmg  at  an  inn  in  Fallowfileld  ?" 

"Know  a  bar-maid?"  the  Countess  left  her  eyes  and 
mouth  wide  at  the  question. 

*'Did  you  send  Raikes  for  her  to-day  ?" 

"  Did  Mr.  Raikes — ^ah,  Evan  1  that  creature  reminds  me, 
you  have  no  sense  of  contrast.  For  a  Brazilian  ape  he  re- 
sembles, if  he  is  not  truly  one — what  contrast  is  he  to  an 
English  gentleman  1  His  proximity  and  acquaiutance — 
rich  as  he  may  be — disfigure  you.    Study  contrast  1" 

Evan  had  to  remind  her  that  she  had  not  answered  him; 
whereat  she  exclaimed:  "One  would  really  think  you 
had  never  been  abroad.  Have  you  not  evaded  me,  rath- 
er?" . 

The  Countess  commenced  fenning  her  Itoguid  brows, 
and  then  pursued :  "  Now,  my  dear  brother,  I  may  con- 
clude that  you  will  acquiesce  in  my  moderate  wishes. 
You  remain.  My  venerable  &iend  can  not  last  three  days. 
She  is  on  the  brmk  of  a  better  world  1  I  will  confide  to 
you  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  we  should  be  here, 
on  the  spot,  untU  the  sad  termination  I  That  is  what  I 
summoned  you  for.  You  are  now  at  liberty.  Ta-ta  as 
soon  as  you  please." 

She  had  baffled  his  little  cross-examination  with  regard 
to  Mr,  Raikes,  but  on  the  other  point  he  was  firm.  She 
would  listen  to  nothing:  she  affected  that  her  mandate 
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had  gone  fprth,  and  must  be  obeyed ;  tappe.d  with  her  foot, 
fanned  deliberately,  and  was  a  consummate  queen,  till  he 
turned  the  handle  of  the  door,  when  her  complexion  dead- 
ened, she  started  up,  trembling  and  tripping  toward  him,  * 
caught  him  by  the  arm,  and  said :  ^^  Stop  I  After  all  that 
I  have  sacrificed  for  you !  As  well  try  to  raise  the  dead 
as  a  Dawley  from  the  dust  he  grovek  in!  Why  did  1 
consent  to  visit  this  place?  It  was  for  you.  I  came,  I 
heard  that  you  had  disgraced  yourself  in  drunkenness  at 
Fallowfield,  and  I  toiled  to  eclipse  that,  and  I  did.  Young 
Jocelyn  thought  you  were  what  you  are:  I.  could  spit  the 
word  at  you !  and  I  dazzled  him  to  ^ve  you  time  to  win 
this  minx,  who  will  spin  you  like  a  top  if  you  get  her. 
That  Mr.  Forth  knew  it  as  well,  and  that  vile  young  Lax- 
ley.  They  are  gone!  Why  are  they  gone?  Because 
they  thwarted  me — ^they  crossed  your  interests — ^I  said 
they  should  go.  George  Uploft  is  going  to-day.  The 
house  is  left  to  us ;  and  I  believe  firmly  that  Mrs.  Bonner's 
will  contains  a  memento  of  the  effect  of  our  frequent  relig- 
ious conversations. .  So  you  would  leave  now  ?  I  suspect 
nobody,  but  we  are  all  numan,  and  wills  would  not  have 
been  tampei*ed  with  for  the  first  time.  Besides,"  and  the 
Countesses  imagination  wanned  till  she  addressed  her 
brother  as  a  confederate,  "we  shall  then  see  to  whom 
Beckley  Court  is  bequeathed.  Either  way  it  may  be  yours. 
Yours,  and  you  suffer  their  plots  to  drive  you  forth.  Do 
you  not  perceive  that  mamma  was  brought  here  to-day  on 
purpose  to  shame  us  and  cast  us  out?  We  are  surrounded 
by  conspiracies ;  but  if  our  faith  is  pure  who  can  hurt  us? 
If  I  hadr  not  that  consolation — would  that  you  had  it  too ! 
— would  it  be  endurable  to  me  to  see  those  menials  whis- 
pering and  showing  their  forced  respect?  As  it  is,  I  am 
fortified  to  forgive  them.  I  breathe  another  atmosphere. 
Oh,  Evan  1  you  did  not  attend  to  Mr.  Parsley's  beautiful 
last  sermon.  The  Church  should  have  been  your  vocation." 
From  vehemence  the  Countess  had  subsided  to  a  mourn- 
ful gentleness.  She  had  been  too  excited  to  notice  any 
changes  in  her  brother's  face  during  her  speech,  and  when 
he  turned  from  the  door,  and  still  eying  her  fixedly,  led 
her  to  a  chair,  she  fancied,*  from  his  silence,  that  she  had 
subdued  and  convinced  him.  A  delicious  sense  of  her  pow- 
er, succeeded  by  a  wearv  reflection  that  she  had  constantly 
to  employ  it,  occupied  her  mind;  and  when  presently  she 
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looked  up  from  the 'shade  of  her  hand,  it  was  to  agitate  her 
bead  pitifully  at  her  brother. 

**  All  this  you  have  done  for  me,  Louisa,"  be  said. 

**  Yes,  Evan — all !"  she  fell  into  his  tone. 

**  And  you  are  the  cause  of  Laxley's  going  ?  Did  you 
know  any  thing  of  that  anonymous  letter?" 

He  was  squeezing  her  hand— rwith  grateful  a^ection,  as 
she  was  deluded  to  imagine. 

"  Perhaps,  dear — a  little,"  her  conceit  prompted  her  to 
admit. 

**Did  you  write  it?'' 

He  gazed  intently  into  her  eyes,  and  as  thie  question 
shot  like  a  javelin,  she  tried  ineffectually  to  disengage  her 
fingers ;  her  delusion  waned ;  she  took  fright,  but  it  was 
too  late ;  he  had  struck  the  truth  out  of  her  before  she 
could  speak.  Her  spirit' writhed  like  a  snake  in  his  hold. 
Innumerable  things  she  was  ready  to  say,  and  strove  to ; 
the  words  would  not  form  on  her  lips. 

"I  wiU  be  answered,  Louisa." 

The  stern,  imperious  manner  he  had  assumed  gave  her 
no  hope  of  eluding  him.  With  an  inward  gasp,  and  a 
sensation  of  nakedness  altogether  new  to  her,  dismal  and 
alarming,  she  felt  that  she  could  not  lie.  Like  a  creature 
forsaken  of  her  stanchest  friend,  she  could  have  flung  her- 
self to  the  floor.  The  next  instant  her  natural  courage  re- 
stored her.    She  jumped  up  and  stood  at  bay. 

"Yes;  I  did." 

And  now  he  was  weak,  and  she  was  strong,  and  used 
her  strength. 

"  I  wrote  it  to  save  you.  Yes.  Call  on  your  Creatof , 
and  be  my  judge,  if  you  dare.  Never,  never  will  you  meet 
a  soul  more  utterly  devoted  to  you,  Evan.  This  Mr.  Forth, 
this  Laxley,  I  said,  should  go,  because  they  were  resolved 
to  ruin  you,  and  make  you  base.  They  are  gone.  The  re- 
sponsibility I  take  on  myself.  Nightly — during  the  re- 
mainder of  my  days — ^I  will  pray  for  pardon." 

He  raised  his  head  to  ask  sombrely :  "  Is  your  handwrit- 
ing like  Laxley's  ?" 

^'It  seems' so,"  she  answered,  with  a  pitiful  sneer  for  one 
who  could  arrest  her  exaltation  to  inquire  about  minutias. 
"Right  or  wrong,  it  is  done;  and  if  you  choose  to  be  my 
judge,  think  whether  your  own  conscience  is  clear.  Why 
did  you  come  here  ?    Why  did  you  stay  ?    You  hav6  your 
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free-will — do  you  deny  that?  Oh,  I  will  take  the  entire 
blame,  but  you  must  not  be  a  hypocrite,  Van.  You  know 
you  were  aware.  We  had  no  confidence.  I  was  obliged 
to  treat  you  like  a  child ;  but  for  yon  to  pretend  to  suppose 
that  roses  grow  in  your  path— oh,  that  is  paltry !  You  are 
a  hypocrite  or  an  imbecile,  if  that  is  your  course." 

Was  he  not  something  of  the  former?  The  luxurious 
mist  in  which  he  had  been  living  dispersed  before  his  sis- 
ter's bitter  words,  and,  as  she  designed  he  should,  he  felt 
himself  her  accomplice.  But,  again,  reason  struggled  to 
enlighten  him;  for  surely  he  would  nerer  have  done  a 
thing  so  disproportionate  to  the  end  to  be  gained  I  It  was 
the  unconnected  action  of  his  brain  that  thus  advised  him. 
No  thoroughly-fashioned,  dear -spirited  man  conceives 
wickedness  impossible  to  him;  but  wickedness  so  largely 
mixed  with  folly  the  best  of  us  may  reject  as  not  among 
our  temptations.  Evan,  since  his  love  had  dawned,  had 
begun  to  talk  with  his  own  nature,  and  though  he  knew 
not  yet  how  much  it  would  stretch  or  contract,  hQ  knew 
that  he  was  weak  and  could  not  perform  moral  wonders 
without  severe  struggles.  The  cynic  may  add,  if  he  likes 
— or  without  potent  Bquors. 

Could  he  be  his  sister's  judge?  It  is  dangerous  for 
young  men  to  be  too  good.  They  are  so  sweeping  in  their 
condemnations — so  sublime  in  their  conceptions  of  excel- 
lence, and  the  most  finished  Puritan  can  not  outdo  their  de- 
mands upon  frail  humanity.  Evan's  momentary  self-exam- 
ination saved  him  from  this,  and  he  told  the  Countess,  with  a 
sort  of  cold  compassion,  that  he  himself  dared  not  blame  her. 

His  tone  was  distinctly  wanting  in  admiration  of  her, 
but  she  was  somewhat  overwrought,  and  leaned  her  shoul- 
der against  him,  and  became  immediately  his  affectionate, 
only  too-zealous  sister ;  dearly  to  be  loved,  to  be  forgiven^ 
to  be  prized :  and  on  condition  of  inserting  a  special  peti- 
tion for  pardon  in  her  orisohs,  to  live  with  a  calm  con- 
science, and  to  be  sdlowed  to  have  her  own  way  with  him 
during  the  rest  of  her  days. 

It  was  a  happy  imion — a  picture  that  the  Countess  was 
lured  to  admire  m  the  glass. 

Sad  that  so  small  a  murmur  should  destroy  it  forever ! 

"  What  ?"  cried  the  Countess,  bursting  from  his  arm. 

"  Go  .^".flhe  emphasized  with  the  hardness  of  determined 
unbelief,  as  if  plucking  the  words  one  by  one  out  of  her 
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relttctant  ears — **^o  to  Lady  Jocelyn,  and  tell  her  I  torote 
the  letter  /" 

"  You  can  do  no  less,  I  fear,"  said  Evan,  eying  the  floor 
and  breathing  a  deep  breath. 

"  Then  I  did  hear  you  correctly  ?  Oh,  you  must  bo 
mad— idiotic  I  There,  pray  go  away,  Evan.  Come  in  the 
morning.    Tou  are  too  much  for  my  nerves." 

Evan  rose,  putting  out  his  hand  as  if  to  take  hers  and 
plead  with  her.  She  rejected  the  first  motion,  and  repeated 
her  desire  for  him  to  leave  her,  saying,  cheerfully, 

"  Good-night,  dear ;  I  dare  say  we  sha'n't  meet  till  the 
morning." 

"You  can't  let  this  injustice  continue  a  single  night, 
Louisa?"  said  he. 

She  was  deep  in  the  business  of  arranging  a  portion  of 
her  attire. 

"  Go — ^go ;  please,"  she  responded. 

Lingering,  he  said :  "If  I  go,  it  will  be  straight  to  Lady 
Jocelyn." 

She  stamped  angrily. 

"  Onli/  go !"  and  then  she  found  him  gone,  and  she 
stooped  lower  to  the  glass  to  mark  if  the  recent  agitation 
were  observable  under  her  eyes.  There,  looking  at  her- 
self, her  heart  dropped  heavily  in  her  bosom.  She  ran  to 
the  door  andthurried  swiftly  after  Evan,  pulling  him  back 
speechlessly. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Evan  ?" 

"To  Lady  Jocelyn." 

The  unhappy  victim  of  her  devotion  stood  panting. 

"  If  you  go,  I — ^I  take  poison  I" 

It  was  for  Mm  now  to  be  struck ;  but  he  was  suffering 
too  strong  an  anguish  to  be  susceptible  to  mock  tragedy. 
The  Countess  paused  to  study  him.  She  began  to  fear  her 
brother.  "  I  will !"  she  reiterated  wildly,  without  moving 
him  at  all.  And  the  quiet  inflexibility  of  his  face  forbade 
the  ultimate  hope  which  lies  in  giving  men  a  dose  of  hys- 
terics when  they  are  obstinate.  She  tried,  by  taunts  and 
angry  vituperations,  to  make  him  look  fierce,  if  but  an  in- 
stant, to  precipitate  her  into  an  exhibition  she  was  so  well 
prepared  for. 

"  Evan !  what  I  after  all  my  love,  my  confidence  in  you 
— ^I  need  not  have  told  you — ^to  expose  us!  Brother? 
would  you?    Oh!" 
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*'  I  will  not  let  this  last  another  hour,''  said  Evan,  firmly, 
at  the  same  time  seeking  to  caress  her.  She  spumed  Ms 
fruitless  affection,  feeling,  nevertheless,  how  cruel  was  her 
fate ;  for  with  any  other  save  a  brother  she  had  arts  at  her 
disposal  to  melt  the  manliest  resolutions.  The  glass  showed 
her  that  her  face  was  patheticallypale ;  the  tones  of  her 
voice  were  rich  and  harrowing.  Wnat  did  they  avail  with 
a  brother? 

"I^omise  me,"  she  cried,  eagerly,  "promise  me  to  stop 
here — on  this  spot — ^till  I  return." 

The  promise  was  extracted.  The  Countess  went  to  fetch 
Caroline. 

Evan  did  not  count  the  minutes.  One  thought  was 
mounting  in  his  brain — ^the  scorn  of  Rose.  He  felt  that  he 
had  lost  her.  Lopt  her  when  he  had  just  won  her  1  He 
felt  it,  without  raizing  it.  The  first  blows  of  an  immense 
grief  are  dull,  and  strike  the  heart  through  wool,  as  it 
were.  The  belief  .of  the  young  in  their  sorrow  has  to  be 
fiogged  into  them  on  the  good  old  educational  principle. 
Could  he  do  less  than  this  he  was  about  to  do  ?  Kose  had 
wedded  her  noble  nature  to  him,  and  it  was  as  much  her 
spirit  as  his  own  that  urged  him  thus  to  forfeit  her,  to  be 
worthy  of  her  by  assuming  unworthiness.  There  he  sat, 
neither  conning  over  his  determination  nor  the  cause  for 
it,  revolving  Rose's  words  about  Laxley,  and  nothing  else. 
The  words  were  so  sweet  and  so  bitter ;  every  now  and 
then  the  heavy  smiting  on  his  heart  set  it  quivering  and 
leaping,  as  the  whip  starts  a  jaded  horse. 

Meantime  the  Countess  was  participating  in  a  witty  con- 
versation in  the  drawing-room  with  Sir  John  and  the  Duke, 
Miss  Current,  and  others ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  she  had 
displayed  many  graces,  and,  as  one  or  two  ladies  presumed 
to  consider,  marked  effrontery,  that  she  rose  and  drew  Car- 
oline away  with  her.  Returning  to  her  dressing-room,  she 
found  that  Evan  had  faithfully  Kept  his  engagement;  he 
was  on  the  exact  spot  where  she  had  left  him. 

Caroline  came  to  him  swiftly,  and  put  her  hand  to  his 
.forehead  that  she  might  the  better  peruse  his  features,  say-* 
ing,  ia  her  mellow,  caressing  voice, "  What  is  this,  dear  Van, 
that  you  will  do  ?    Why  do  you  look  so  wretched  ?" 

"  Has  not  Louisa  told  you  ?" 

"She  has  told  me  something,  dear;  but  I  don't  know 
what  it  is.    That  you  are  going  to  expose  us  ?    What  fur- 
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tter  exposure  do  we  need  ?  I'm  sure,  Van,  my  pride — ^what 
I  had — ^is  gone.    I  have  none  left !" 

Evan  kissed  her  brows  warmly.  An  explanation,  full  of 
the  Countess's  passionate  outcries  of  justification,  necessity, 
and  innocence  m  higher  than  fleshly  eyes,  was  given,  and 
then  the  three  were  silent. 

"But,  Van,"  Caroline  commenced,  deprecatingly,  "my 
darling  I  of  what  use — ^now  I  Whether  right  or  wrong, 
why  should  you,  why  should  you,  when  the  thing  is  done, 
dear  ?— think  1" 

"And  you,  too,  would  let  another  suffer  under  an  unjust 
accusation?"  said  Evan. 

"  But,  dearest,  it  is  surely  your  duty  to  thmk  of  your 
family  first.  Have  we  not  oeen  afilicted  enough  ?  Why 
should  you  lay  us  under  this  fresh  burden  ?" 

"Because  it's  better  to  bear  all  now  than  a  life  of  re- 
morse," answered  Evan. 

"  But  this  Mr.  Laxley — ^I  can  not  pity  him ;  he  has  be- 
haved so  insolently  to  you  throughout!  Let  him  suf- 
fer." 

"Lady  Jocelyn,"  said  Evan,  "has  been  unintentionally 
unjust  to  him,  and  after  her  kindness — apart  from  the 
right  or  wrong — ^I  will  not — ^I  can't  allow  her  to  continue 
so." 

"After  her  kindness  I"  echoed  the  Countess,  who  had 
been  fuming  at  Caroline's  weak  expostulations.  "Kind- 
ness I  have  I  not  done  ten  times  for  these  Jocelyns  what 
they  have  done  for  us  ?  O  mon  Dieu  I  why,  I  have  be- 
stowed on  them  the  membership  for  Falloweld;  I  have 
saved  her  from  being  a  convicted  liar  this  very  day. 
Worse  I  for  what  would  have  been  talked  of  the  morals 
of  the  house,  supposing  the  scandal.  Oh  I  indeed  I  was 
tempted  to  bring  that  horrid  mad  Captain  into  the  house 
face  to  face  with  his  flighty  doll  of  a  wife,  as  I,  perhaps, 
should  have  done,  acting  by  the  dictates  of  my  conscience. 
I  lied  for  Lady  Jocelyn,  and  handed  the  man  to  a  lawyer, 
who  withdrew  him.  And  this  they  owe  to  me !  Kmd- 
ness?  They  have  given  us  bed  and  board,  as  the  people 
say.    I  have  repaid  them  for  that." 

"Pray  be  silent,  Louisa,"  said  Evan,  getting  up  hastily, 
for  the  sick  sensation  Rose  had  experienced  came  over  him. 
His  sister's  plots,  her  untruth,  her  coarseness,  clung  to  him 
and  seemed  part  of  his  blood.    He  now  had  a  personal  de- 
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fiire  to  cut  himself  loose  from  the  wretched  entanglement 
revealed  to  hhn,  whatever  it  cost. 

"Are  you  really,  truly  going?"  Caroline  exclaimed,  for 
he  was  near  the  door. 

"At  a  quarter  to  twelve  at  night !"  sneered  the  Count- 
ess, still  imagining  that  he,  like  herself,  must  be  partly  acting. 

"But  Van,  is  it — dearest,  think! — is  it  manly  for  a 
brother  to  go  and  tell  of  his  sister  ?  And  how  would  it 
look  ?" 

Evan  smiled.  "Is  it  that  that  makes  you  unhappy? 
Louisa's  name  will  not  be  mentioned — be  sure  of  that." 

Caroline  was  stooping  forward  to  him.  Her  figure 
straightened :  "  Good  Heaven,  Evan !  you  are  not  going 
to  take  it  on  yourself?    Rose !  she  will  hate  you." 

"  God  help  me !"  he  cried,  internally. 

"  Oh,  Evan,  darling !  consider — ^reflect !"  She  fell  on  her 
knees,  catching  his  hand.  "  It  is  worse  for  us  that  you 
should  suffer,  dearest!  Think  of  the  dreadful  meanness 
and  baseness  of  what  you  will  have  to  acknowledge." 

"  Yes !"  sighed  the  youth,  and  his  eyes,  in  his  extreme 
pain,  turned  to  the  Countess  reproachfully. 

"Think,  dear,"  Caroline  hurried  on,  "he  gains  nothing 
for  whom  you  do  this — ^you  lose  all.  It  is  not  your  deed. 
Tou  will  have  to  speak  an  untruth.  Tour  ideas  are  wrong 
► — ^wrong,  I  know  they  are.  Tou  will  have  to  lie.  But  if 
you  are  silent,  the  little  little  blame  that  may  attach  to  us 
will  pass  away,  and  we  shall  be  happy  in  seemg  our  broth- 
er happy." 

"  Tou  are  talking  to  Eyan  as  if  he  had  religion,"  said 
the  Countess,  with  steady  sedateness.  And  at. that  mo- 
ment, from  the  sublimity  of  his  pagan  virtue,  the  young 
man  groaned  for  some  pure  certain  light  to  guide  him : 
the  question  whether  he  was  about  to  do  right  made  him 
weak.  He  took  Caroline's  head  between  his  two  hands 
and  kissed  her  mouth.  The  act  brought  Rose  to  his  senses 
insufferably,  and  she — his  goddess  of  truth  and  his  sole 
guiding  light— spurred  him  afresh. 

"The  dishonor  of  my  family,  Caroline,  is  mine,  and  on 
me  the  public  burden  of  it  rests.  Say  nothing  more — don't 
think  of  me.  I  will  not  be  moved  from  what  I  have  re- 
solved. I  go  to  Lady  Jocelyn  to-night.  To-morrow  we 
leave,  and  there's  the  end.  Louisa,  if  you  have  any  new 
schemes  for  my  welfare,  I  beg  you  to  renounce  them." 
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^'  Gratitude  I  never  expected  from  a  Dawley !"  the  Count- 
ess retorted. 

^^Oh,  Louisa!  he  is  going!"  cried  Caroline;  ^' kneel  to 
him  with  me — stop  him ;  Rose  loves  him,  and  he  is  going 
to  make  her  hate  him." 

^'You  can't  talk  reason  to  one  who's  mad,"  said  the 
Countess,  more  like  the  Dawley  she  sprang  from  than  it 
would  have  pleased  her  to  know. 

"My  darhng!  My  own  Ev^ !  it  will  kill  me,"  Caro- 
line exclaimed ;  and  passionately  imploring  him,  she  looked 
so  hopelessly  beautiful  that  Evan  was  agitated,  and  caress- 
ed her,  while  he  said,  softly, "  Where  our  honor  is  not  in- 
volved I  would  submit  to  your  smallest  wish." 

"It  involves  my  life — my  destiny!"  murmured  Caro- 
line. 

Could  he  have  known  the  double  meaning  in  her  words, 
and  what  a  saving  this  sacrifice  of  his  was  to  accomplish, 
he  would  not  have  turned  to  do  it,  feeling  abandoned  of 
Heaven  and  earth. 

The  Countess  stood  rigidly  as  he  went  forth.  Caroline 
was  on  her  knees,  sobbing. 

"The  dishonor  of  my  family  is  mine,  and  on  me  the 
burden  of  it  rests." 

That  was  the  chant  that  rose  in  Caroline's  bosom. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

A  PAGAir  SACBIFICE. 


Thbbb  Steps  from  the  Countess's  chamber  door  the 
knot  of  Evan's  resolution  began  to  slacken.  The  clear 
light  of  his  simple  duty  grew  cloudy  and  complex.  His 
pride  would  not  let  him  think  that  he  was  shrinking,  but 
cried  out  in  him, "  Will  you  be  believed  ?"  and  whispered 
that  few  would  believe  him  guilty  of  such  an  act.  Yet, 
while  something  said  that  full  surely  Lady  Jocelyn  would 
not,  a  vague  dread  that  Rose  might,  threw  him  back  on 
the  luxury  of  her  love  and  faith  in  him.  He  found  him- 
self hoping  that  his  statement  would  be  laughed  at.  Then 
why  make  it? 

No ;  that  was  too  blind  a  hope.  Many  would  take  him 
at  his  word ;  all — ^all  save  Lady  Jocelyn !    Rose  the  first  1 
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Becaofle  he  Btood  bo  high  with  her  now  he  feared  the  fall. 
Ah !  dazzling  pinnacle— our  darlings  shoot  us  up  on  a  won- 
drous jugglers  pole,  and  we  talk  fiuniliarly  to  the  stars, 
and  are  so  much  above  every  body,  and  try  to  walk  like 
creatures  with  two  legs,  forgetting  that  we  have  but  a 
pin's  point  to  stand  on  up  there.  Probably  the  absenoe 
of  natural  motion  inspires  the  prophecy  that  we  must  ulti- 
matdy  come  down :  our  unused  legs  wax  morbidly  rest- 
less. Evan  thought  it  good  that  Rose  should  lift  her  head 
to  look  at  him ;  neverUieless,  he  knew  that  Rose  would 
turn  from  him  the  moment  he  descended  from  his  superior 
station.  Nature  is  wise  in  her  young  children,  though 
they  wot  nOt  of  it,  and  are  always  trying  to  rush  away 
from  her*  They  escape  their  wits  sooner  than  their  in- 
stincts. 

But  was  not  Rose  involved  in  him,  and  part  of  him? 
Had  he  not  sworn  never  to  renounce  her?  What  was 
this  but  a  betrayal  ? 

Go  on,  youn^  man — ^fight  your  fight.  The  little  imps 
pluck  at  you — me  big  giant  assails  you :  the  seductions  of 
the  soft-mouthed  siren  are  not  wanting.  Slacken  the 
knot  an  instant,  and  they  will  all  have  play.  And  the 
worst  is,  that  you  may  be  wrong,  and  they  may  be  right  I 
For  is  it,  can  it  be  proper  for  you  to  stain  the  silvery 
whiteness  of  your  skin  by  plunging  headlong  into  yonder 
pitch-bath  ?  Consider  the  defilemeit !  Contemplate  your 
iddeous  aspect  on  issuing  from  that  black  baptism ! 

As  to  the  honor  of  your  family,  Mr.  Evan  Harrington, 
pray  of  what  sort  of  metal  consists  the  honor  of  a  tailor's 
fanuly? 

One  little  impertinent  imp  ventured  upon  that  question 
on  his  own  account.  The  dever  beast  was  torn  back  and 
strangled  instantaneously  by  his  experienced  elders,  but 
before  Evan's  pride  had  answered  him.  Exalted  b^  Love, 
he  could  dread  to  abase  himself  and  strip  off  his  glittering 
garments ;  lowered  by  the  worid,  he  fell  back  upon  his  in- 
nate worth. 

Yes,  he  was  called  on  to  prove  it;  he  was  on  his  way^  to 
prove  it.  Surrendering  his  dearest  and  lus  best,  casting 
aside  his  dreams,  his  desires,  his  aspirations,  for  this  stem 
duty,  he  at  least  would  know  that  he  made  himself  doubly 
wordiy  of  her  who  abandoned  him,  and  the  world  would 
scoixi  him  by  reason  of  his  absolute  mmU    Coming .  to 
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this  point,  the  knot  of  his  resolve  tightened  ftgain:  he 
hngged  it  with  the  furious  zeal  of  a  martyr.        * 

Religion,  the  lack  of  which  in  him  the  Countess  deplored, 
would  have  guided  him  and  silenced  the  internal  strife. 
But  do  not  despise  a  virtue  purely  Pagan.  The  young 
who  can  act  readily  up  to  the  Christian  ught  are  happier, 
doubtless ;  but  they  are  led,  they  are  passive :  I  think  they 
do  not  make  such  capital  Christians  subsequently.  They 
are  never  in  such  danger,  we  know ;  but  some  in  the  flock 
are  more  than  sheep.  The  heathen  ideal>it  is  not  so  easy 
to  attain,  and  those  who  mount  from  it  to  the  Christian 
have,  in  my  humble  thought,  a  firmer  footing. 

So  Evan  fought  his  hard  fight  from  the  top  of  the  stairs 
to  the  bottom.  A  Pagan,  which  means  our  poor  unsup- 
ported  flesh,  is  never  certain  of  his  victory.  Now  you 
will  see  him  kneeling  to  his  gods,  and  anon  drubbing 
them;  or  he  makes  them  fight  for  him,  and  is  complacent 
at  the  issue.  Evan  had  ceased  to  pick  his  knot  with  one 
hand  and  pull  it  with  the  other;  but  not  finding  Lady 
Jocelyn  below,  and  hearing  that  she  had  retired  for  the 
night,  he  mounted  the  stairs,  and  the  strife  recommenced 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  Strange  to  say,  he  was  al- 
most unaware  of  any  struggle  ^oing  on  within  him.  The 
suggestion  of  the  foolish  Httle  mip  alone  was  loud  in  the 
heart  of  his  consciousness;  the  rest  hung  more  in  his 
nerves  than  in  his  brain.  He  thought:  "Well,  I  will 
fipeak  it  out  to  her  in  the  morning ;"  and  thought  sp  sin- 
cerely, whUe  an  ominous  sigh  of  reU^at  the  reprieve  rose 
from  his  overburcl[pned  bosom. 

Hardly  had  the  weary  deep  breath  taken  flight,  when 
the  figure  of  Lady  Jocelyn  was  seen  advancing  along  the 
corridor,  with  a  lamp  in  her  hand.  She  trod  heavily,  in  a 
kind  of  march,  as  her  habit  was — her  l^ge  fuUy-open  gray 
eyes  looking  straight  ahead.  She  would  have  passed  him, 
and  he  would  have  let  her  pass,  but  seeing  the  unusual 
pallor  on  her  face,  his  love  for  this  lady  moved  him  to  step 
forward  and  express  a  hope  that  she  had  no  present  cause 
for  sorrow. 

Hearing  her  mother's  name.  Lady  Jocelyn  was  about 
to  return  a  conventional  an&wer.  Becognizmg  Evan,  she 
said: 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Harrington  I  Yes,  I  fear  it's  as  bad  as  it  can 
be.    She  can  scarcely  outlive  the  night." 
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Again  he  stood  alone :  his  chance  was  gone.  How  could 
he  speak  \o  her  in  her  affliction  ?  Her  calm,  sedate  visage 
had  the  beauty  of  its  youth,  when  lighted  by  the  animation 
that  attends  meetings  or  farewells.  In  her  bow  to  Evan, 
he  beheld  a  lovely  kindness  more  unique,  if  less  precious, 
than  any  thing  ne  had  ever  seen  on  the  face  of  Rose. 
Half  exultingly,  he  reflected  that  no  opnortunity  would  be 
allowed  him  now  to  teach  that  noble  head  and  truest  of 
human  hearts  to  turn  from  him:  the  dear-eved  morrow 
would  come :  tiie  days  of  the  future  would  be  bright  as 
other  days ! 

Wrapped  in  the  comfort  of  his  cowardice,  he  started  to 
see  Lady  Jocelyn  advancing  to  him  again. 

"Mr.«Harrington,"she  said,  "Rose  tells  me  you  leave 
us  early  in  the  morning.  I  may  as  well  shake  your  hand 
now.  We  part  very  good  friends.  I  shall  always  be  glad 
to  hear  of  you." 

Evan  pressed  her  hand,  and  bowed.  "  I  thank  you. 
Madam,"  was  all  he  could  answer. 

**It  will  be  better  if  you  don't  write  to  Rose." 

Her  tone  was  rather  that  of  a  request  than  an  injunc- 
tion. 

"  I  have  no  right  to  do  so,  Madam.'* 

^^  She  considers  that  you  have :  I  wish  her  to  have  a  fair 
trial." 

"  Madam !"  His  voice  quavered.  The  philosophic  lady 
thought  it  time  to  leave  hun. 

"So  good-by.  I  can  tmst  you  without  extracting  a 
promise.  If  you  ever  have  need  of  a  friend,  you  know  you 
are  at  liberty  to  write  to  me." 

"You  are  tired.  Madam?"  He  put  this  question  more 
to  dally  with  what  he  ought  to  be  saying. 

"Tolerably.  Your  sister,  the  Countess,  relieves  me  in 
the  night.  1  fancy  my  mother  finds  her  the  better  nurse 
of  the  two.^' 

Lady  Jocelyn's  face  lighted  in  its  gracious  pleasant  way, 
as  she  just  inclined  her  head;  but  the  mention  of  the 
Countess  and  her  attendance  on  Mrs.  Bonner  had  nerved 
Evan :  the  contrast  of  her  hypocrisy  and  vile  scheming 
with  this  most  open,  noble  nature,  acted  like  a  new  force 
within  him.  He  begged  Lady  Jocelyn's  permission  to 
speak  with  her  in  private.  Marking  his  fervid  appearance, 
she  looked  at  him  seriously. 
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"  Is  it  really  important  ?" 

^^  I  can  not  rest,  Madam,  till  it  is  spoken.'' 

"  I  mean,  it  doesn't  pertain  to  the  delirium  ?  Wo  may- 
sleep  upon  that." 

He  divined  her  sufficiently  to  answer:  "It  concerns  a 
piece  of  injustice  done  by  you,  Madam,  and  which  I  can 
help  you  to  set  right." 

Liady  Jocelyn  stared  somewhat.  "Follow  me  into  my 
dressing-room,"  she  said,  and  led  the  way. 

Escape  was  no  longer  possible.  He  was  on  the  march 
to  execution,  and  into  the  darkness  of  his  brain  danced  Mr. 
John  Rsdkes,  with  his  grotesque  tribulations.  It  was  the 
harsh  savor  of  reality  that  conjured  up  this  flighty  being, 
who  probably  never  felt  a  sorrow  or  a  duty,  and  whose 
extremest  burden  was  the  attachment  of  a  tin  plate.  The 
farce  Jack  lived  was  all  that  Evan's  tragic  bitterness  could 
revolve,  and  seemed  to  be  the  only  light  in  his  mind.  You 
might  have  seen  a  smile  on  his  mouth  when  he  was  ready 
to  ask  for  a  bolt  from  heaven  to  crush  him. 

"  Now,"  said  her  ladyship,  and  he  found  that  the  four 
walls  inclosed  them,  "what  have  I  been  doing?" 

She  did  not  bid  him  be  seated.  Her  brevity  influenced 
him  to  speak  to  the  point. 

"  You  have  dismissed  Mr.  Laxley,  Madam :  he  is  inno« 
cent." 

"How  do  you  know  that?" 

"Because,  Madam" — a  whirl  of  sensations  beset  the 
wretched  youth — ^**  because  I  am  guilty." 

His  words  had  run  ahead  of  his  wits ;  and  in  answer  to 
Lady  Jocelyn's  singular  exclamation  he  could  simply  re- 
peat them. 

Her  head  drew  back ;  her  &ce  was  slightly  raised ;  she 
looked,  as  he  had  seen  her  sometimes  look  at  the  Countess, 
with  a  sort  of  speculative  amazement. 

"  And  why  do  you  come  to  tell  me  ?" 

"For  the  reason  that  I  can  not  allow  you  to  be  unjust, 
Madam." 

"What  on  earth  was  your  motive?" 

Evan  stood  silent,  flinching  from  her  frank  eyes. 

"  Well,  well,  well  1"  Her  ladyship  dropped  into  a  chair, 
and  thumped  her  knees. 

There  was  lawyer's  blood  in  Lady  Jocelyn's  veins :  she 
had  the  judicial  mind.    A  confession  was  to  her  a  confes- 
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Bion.  She  tracked  actions  up  to  a  motive ;  bnt  one  -who 
came  volmitarily  to  confess  needed  no  sifting.  She  had 
the  habit  of  treating  things  spoken  as  facts. 

^*  You  absolutely  wrote  that  letter  to  Mrs.  Evremonde^s 
husband  I" 

Evan  bowed,  to  avoid  hearing  his  own  lie. 

^*  You  discovered  his  address  and  wrote  to  him,  and  im- 
itated Mr.  Lazley's  handwriting,  to  effect  the  purpose  you 
m^  have  had?" 

Her  credulity  did  require  his  confirmation  of  it,  and  he 
repeated — ^^  It  is  my  deed.  Madam." 

^^Hurnl  And  you  sent  that  premonitory  dip  of  paper 
to  her?" 

*^  To  Mrs.  Evremonde,  Madam  ?" 

^^  Somebody  else  was  the  author  of  that,  perhaps  ?" 

^^  Madam,  it  is  all  on  me." 
^    ^^  In  that  case,  Mr.  Harrington,  I  can  only  say  that  it's 
quite  right  you  should  quit  this  house  to-mdrrow  morning." 

Her  ladyship  commenced  rocking  in  her  chair,  and  then 
added:  *^May  I  ask,  have  you  madness  in  your  fimuly? 
No?  Because  when  oiiecan?t  discern  a  motive,  it's  natu- 
ral to  ascribe  certain  acts  to  madness.  Had  Mrs.  Evre- 
monde offended  you?  or  Ferdinand?  But  one  only  hears 
of  such  practices  toward  fortunate  rivals ;  and  now  you 
have  come  to  undo  what  you  did !  I  must  admit  that,  tak- 
ing the  monstrousness  of  the  act  and  the  inconsequence  of 
your  proceedings  together,  the  whole  af&ir  becomes  more 
mcomprehensible  to  me  than  it  was 'before.  Would  it  be 
unpleasant  to  you  to  favor  me  with  explanations  ?"* 

ohe  saw  the  pain  h^  question  gave  him,  and,  pa^ng  it, 
said: 

^'  Of  course  you  need  not  be  told  that  Rose  must  hear 
of  this?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Evan,  "  she  must  hear  it" 

"  You  know  what*that'8  equivalent  to  ?  But,  if  you  like, 
I  will  not  speak  to. her  till  you  have  1^  us." 

"  Instantly,"  cried  Evan.  "  Now — ^to-night,  Madam !  I 
would  not  have  her  live  a  minute  in  a  false  estimate  of  me." 

Had  Lady  Jocelyn's  intellect  been  as  penetrating  as  it 
was  mascuhne,  she  would  have  taken  him  and  turned  him 
inside  out  in  a  very  short  time ;  for  one  who  would  bear 
to  see  his  love  look  coldly  on  him  rather  than  endure  a 
niinute's  £ftlse  estimate  of  ms  character,  and  who  could  yet 
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stoop  to  concoct  a  vile  plot,  muBt  either  be  mad  or  smmla- 
ting  the  baseness  for  some  reason  or  other.  She  perceived 
no  motive  for  the  latter,  and  she  held  him  to  be  sonnd  in 
head,  and  what  was  spoken  from  the  mouth  she  accepted. 
Perhaps,  also,  she  saw  in  the  complication  thus  offered  an 
escape  for  t^se,  and  was  the  less  inclined  to  elucidate  it 
herself.  But  if  her  intellect  was  baffled,  her  heart  was  un- 
erring. A  man.  proved  guilty  of  writing  an  anonymous 
letter  wouldnot  have  been  allowed  to  sit  long  by  her  side ; 
she  would  have  shown  him  to  the  door  of  the  house  speed- 
ily;  and  Evan  was  aware  in  his  soul  that  he  had  not  fidlen 
materially  in  her  esteem.  He  had  puzzled  and  confused 
her,  and  partly  because  she  had  the  feeling  that  this  young 
man  was  entirely  trust-worthy,  and  because  she  never  re- 
lied on  her  feelings,  she  let  his  own  words  condemn  him, 
and  did  not  personally  discard  him.  In  &ct,  she  was  a 
veritable  philosopher.  She  permitted  her  fellows  to  move 
the  world  on  as  they  would,  and  had  no  other  passions  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  show  than  a  cultured  audience 
will  usually  exhibit. 

^'  Strange — ^most  strange !  I  thought  I  was  getting  old !" 
she  said,  and  eyed  the  culprit  as  judges  generally  are  not 
wont  to  do.  ^^  It  will  be  a  shock  to  Bose.  I  must  tell 
you  that  I  can't  regret  it.  I  would  not  have  employed 
force  with  her,  but  I  should  have  given  her  as  strong  a 
taste  of  the  world  as  it  was  in  my  power  to  gii^e.  Girls 
get  their  reason  from  society.  iBut,  comel'if  you  think 
you  can  make  your  case  out  better  to  her,  you  shall  speak 
to  her  first  yourself." 

^'  No,  Madam,"  said  Evan,  sofUy. 

"  You  woifld  rather  not  ?" 

« I  could  not." 

^'But  I  suppose  she'll  want  to  speak  to  yon  when  she 
knows  it." 

^'Then  she  will — ^Madaml  I  can  take  death  from  her 
hands,  but  I  can  not  slay  myself." 

The  language  was  natursd  to  his  condition,  though  the 
note  was  pitched  high.  Lady  Jocelyn  hummed  till  the 
sound  of  it  was  over,  and  an  idea  striking  her,  she  said : 

*^Ah!  by-the-way,  have  you  any  tremendous  moral  no- 
tions?" 

^'  I  don't  think  I  have.  Madam." 

^'People  act  on  that  maiiia  sometimes,  J  believe^    Do 
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you  think  it  an  outrage  on  decency  for  a  wife  to  mn  away 
from  a  mad  husband  whom  they  won't  shut  up,  and  take 
shelter  with  a  friend?  Is  that  the  cause?  Mr.  Forth  is 
an  old  friend  of  mine.  I  would  trust  my  daughter  with 
him  in  a  desert,  and  stake  my  hand  on  his  honor." 

"  Oh,  Lady  Jooelyn !"  cried  Evan ;  "  would  to  God  you 
might  ever  have  said  that  of  me  I  Madam,  I  love  you.  I 
shall  never  see  you  asain.  I  shall  never  meet  one  to  treat 
me  so  generously.  1  leave  you,  blackened  in  character — 
you  can  not  think  of  me  without  contempt.  I  can  never 
hope  that  this  will  change.  But  for  your  kindness  let  me 
thank  you." 

And  as  speech  is  poor  where  emotion  is  extreme — ^and 
he  knew  his  own  to  be  especially  so — he  took  her  hand 
with  petitioning  eyes,  and  dropping  on  one  knee,  reveren- 
tially kissed  it. 

Lady  Jocel3m  was  human  enough  to  like  to  be  apprecia- 
ted. She  was  a  veteran  Pagan,  and  may  have  had  the  in- 
stinct that  a  peculiar  virtue  in  this  youn^  one  was  the 
spring  of  his  conduct.  She  stood  up  and  said :  ^'  Don't  for- 
get that  you  have  a  friend  here." 

The  poor  youth  had  to  turn  his  head  from  her. 

^^  You  wish  that  I  should  tell  Rose  what  you  have  told 
me  at  once,  Mr.  Harrington  ?" 

"  Yes,  Madam,  I  beg  that  you  will  do  so." 

"WeUr 

And  the  queer  look  Lady  Jocelyn  had  been  wearing 
dimpled  into  absolute  wonder.  A  stranger  to  Love's  cun- 
ning, she  marveled  why  he  should  desire  to  witness  the 
scorn  Rose  would  feel  for  him. 

"  If  she's  not  asleep,  then,  she  shall  hear  it  now,"  said 
her  ladyship.  "  You  understand  that  it  will  be  mentioned 
to  no  other  person.'* 

'^  Except  to  Mr.  Laxley,  Madam,  to  whom  I  shall  offer 
the  satisfaction  he  may  requke.  But  I  wiU  undertake 
that." 

"Just  as  you  think  proper  on  that  matter,"  remarked 
her  philosophical  ladyship,  who  held  that  man  was  a  fight- 
ing animal  and  must  not  nave  his  nature  repressed. 

She  lighted  him  part  of  the  way,  and  then  turned  off  to 
Rose's  chamber. 

Would  Rose  believe  it  of  him  ?  Love  combated  his  dis- 
mal foreboding.    Strangely^  too,  now  that  he  had  plunged 
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into  his  pitch-bath,  the  guilt  seemed  to  ding  to  him,  and 
instead  of  hoping  serenely  or  fearing  steadily,  his  spirit 
fell  in  a  kind  of  abject  supplication  to  Rose,  and  blindly 
trusted  that  she  would  fitiU  love,  even  if- she  believed  him 
base.  In  his  weakness  he  fell  so  low  as  to  pray  that  she 
might  love  that  crawling  reptile  who  could  creep  into  a 
house  and  shrink  from  no  vileness  to  win  hen 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

BOSE  WOUKDED. 


The  light  of  morning  was  yet  cold  along  the  passages 
of  the  house  when  Polly  Wheedle,  hurrying  to  her  young 
mistress,  jnet  her  loosely  dressed  and  with  a  troubled  face. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Polly  ?    I  was  coming  to  you." 

^'  Oh,  Miss  Rose !  and  I  was  coming  to  you.  Miss  Bon- 
ner's gone  back  to  her  convulsions  a^am.  She's  had  them 
all  night.  Her  hair  won't  last  till  thirty,  if  she  keeps  on 
giving  way  to  temper,  as  I  tell  her ;  and  I  know  that  from 
a  barber." 

*'  Tush,  you  stupid  Polly  I    Does  she  want  to  see  me  ?'* 

^'  You  needn't  suspect  that.  Miss.  But  yon  quiet  her 
best,  and  I  thought  I'd  come  to  you.    But  gracious !" 

Rose  pushed  past  her  without  vouchsafing  any  answer 
to  the  look  in  her  &ce,  and  turned  off  to  Juliana's  cham- 
ber, where  she  was  neither  welcomed  nor  repelled.  Juli- 
ana said  she  was  perfectly  well,  and  that  Polly  was  fool- 
ishly officious ;  whereupon  Rose  ordered  PoUy  out  of  the 
room,  and  said  to  Juliana,  kindly,  ^'  You  have  not  slept, 
dear,  and  I  have  not  either.    I  am  so  unhappy !" 

Whether  Rose  intended  by  this  communication  to  make 
Juliana  eagerly  attentive,  and  to  distract  her  from  her  own 
affair,  can  not  be  said,  but  something  of  the  effect  was  pro- 
duced. 

"  You  care  for  him,  too !"  cried  Rose,  impetuously.  "  Tell 
me,  Juley,  do  yon  think  him  capable  of  any  base  action  ? 
Do  you  think  he  would  do  what  any  gentleman  would  be 
ashamed  to  own  ?    Tell  me." 

Juliana  looked  at  Rose  intently,  but  did  not  reply. 

Rose  jumped  up  from  the  bed.  ^^  You  hesitate,  Juley? 
What  I  cotdd  you  think  so  ?" 

R2 
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Yonng  women  after  one  game  are  shrewd.  Juliana  may 
have  seen  that  Hose  was  not  steady  on  the  plank  she  walk- 
ed, and  required  support. 

^^  I  don'tknow,"  sue  said,  turning  her  cheek  to  her  pil- 
low. 

^^ What  an  answer!''  Rose  exclaimed.  ^'Haye  you  no 
opinion  ?  What  did  you  say  yesterday  ?  It's  silent  as  the 
grave  with  me ;  but  if  you  do  care  for  him,  you  must  think 
one  thing  or  the  other.'' 

^^I  suppose  not,  then — ^no,"  said  Juliana. 

Repeatmg  the  limguid  words  bitterly,  Rose  continued  : 
"  What  is  it  to  love  without  having  faiui  in  nim  you  love? 
Tou  make  my  mind  easier." 

Juliana  caught  the  implied  taunt,  and  said,  fretfully,  ^I'm 
ill.  You're  so  passionate.  You  don't  tell  me  what  it  is. 
How  can  I  answer  you?"  . 

**  Never  mind,"  said  Rose,  moving  to  the  doof,  wonder- 
ing why  she  had  spoken  at  all ;  but  when  Juliana  sprang 
forward  and  caught  her  by  the  dress  to  stop  her,  and  with 
a  most  unwonted  outburst  of  affection  begged  of  her  to  tell 
her  all,  the  wound  in  Rose's  breast  began  to  bleed,  and  she 
was  ^lad  to  speak. 

"  juley,  do  you — can  you  believe  that  he  wrote  that  let- 
ter whicn  poor  Ferdinand  was  accused  of  writing?" 

Juliana  appeared  to  muse,  and  then  responded:  *^  Why 
should  he  do  such  a  thing?" 

"  Oh  my  goodness,  what  a  girl  I"  Rose  interjected. 

"Well,  then,  to  please  you,  Kose,  of  course  I  think  he  is 
too  honorable." 

"  You  do  thmk  so,  Juley  ?  But  if  he  himself  confessed 
it — ^what  then  ?    You  would  not  believe  him,  would  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  then,  I  can't  say.  Why  should  he  condemn  him- 
self?" 

*'  But  you  would  know — ^you  would  know  that  he  was 
a  man  to  suffer  death  rather  thsul  be  guil^  of  the  smallest 
baseness.  His  birth — ^what  is  that!"  Kose  filliped  her 
fingers :  "But  his  acts — ^what  he  is  himself  you  would  be 
sure  of,  would  you  not  ?  Dear  Juley  I  Oh,  for  Heaven's 
sake  speak  out  plainly  to  me." 

A  wily  look  had  crept  over  Juliana's  features. 

"  Certainly,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  that  belied  it,  and  draw- 
ing Rose  to  her  bosom,  the  groan  she  heard  tibere  was 
passing  sweei  to  her. 
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^'  He  has  confessed  it  to  mamma,''  sobbed  Rose.  ^^  Why 
did  he  not  come  to  me  first?  He  has  confessed  it — ^the 
abominable  thing  has  come  out  of  his  own  month.  He 
went  to  her  last  night  .  .  .  ." 

Juliana  patted  her  shoulders  regularly  as  they  heaved. 
When  words  were  intelligible  between  them,  Juliana  said : 
^^  At  least,  dear,  you  must  admit  that  he  has  redeemed  it." 

^'  Redeemed  it  ?  Gould  he  do  less  ?"  Rose  dried  her 
eyes  vehemently,  as  if  the  tears  shamed  her.  ^'  A  man  who 
could  have  let  another  suffer  for  his  crime — ^I  could  never 
have  Hfled  my  head  again.  I  think  I  would  have  cut  off 
.this  hand  thatrplighted  itself  to  him  I  As  it  is,  I  hardly 
dare  look  at  myseu.  But  you  don't  think  it,  dear  ?  You 
'know' it.to.be  false!  false!  &lse!" 

^^  Why  should  Mr.  Harrington  confess  it?"  said  Juliana. 
'    *^'  Ohj  speak  his  name  ?"  cried  Rose. 

Her  cousin  smiled.  ^^  So  many  strange  things  happen  ?" 
she  said,  and  sighed. 

'^  Don't  sigh :  I  shall  think  you  believe  it !"  cried  Rose* 

An  appearance  of  constrained  repose  was  assumed.  Rose 
glanced  up,  studied  for  an  instant,  and  breathlessly  uttered: 
''  You  do,  you  do  believe  it,  Juley  ?" 

For  answer,  Juliana  hugged  her  with  much  warmth,  and 
recommenced  the  patting. 

^^I  dare  say  it's  a  mistake,"  she  remarked.  ^'He  may 
have  been  jealous  of  Ferdinand.  You  know  I  have  not 
seen  the  letter.  I  have  only  heard  of  it.  In  love,  they  say, 
you  ought  to  excuse  .  .  •  And  the  want  of  religious  edu- 
cation !    His  sister  .  .  .  ." 

Rose  interrupted  her  with  a  sharp  shudder.  Might  it 
not  be  possible  that  one  who  had  the  same  blood  as  the 
Countess  might  stoop  to  a  momentary  vileness  ? 

How  changed  was  Rose  from  the  haughty  damsel  of 
yesterday ! 

"  Do  you  think  my  lover  could  tell  a  lie  ?"  **  He  would 
not  love  me  long  if  1  did  I" 

These  phrases  arose  and  rang  in  Juliana's  ears  while  she 
pursued  her  task  of  comforting  the  broken  spirit  that  now 
lay  prone  on  the  bed,  and  now  impetuously  paced  the 
room.  But  as  Rose  had  entered,  she  did  not  leave  it.  She 
came  thinking,  the  moment  Juliana's  name  was  mentioned, 
that  here  was  the  one  to  fortify  her  faith  in  Evan — one 
who,  because  she  loved,  could  not  doubt  him.    She  de- 
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parted  in  a  terror  of  distrast,  loathing  her  consin — not  ask- 
ing herself  why  she  needed  support.  And  indeed  she  was 
too  young  for  much  clear  self*questiouing,  and  her  blood 
was  flowing  too  quickly  for  her  brain  to  perceive  more 
than  one  thing  at  a  time. 

^^Does  your  mother  believe  it?"  said  Juliana,  evading 
a  direct  assault 

<^  Mamma  ?  She  never  doubts  what  you  speak/'  answer- 
ed Rose,  disconsolately. 

"She  does?" 
. "  Yes." 

Whereat  Juliana  looked  most  grave,  and  Rose  felt  that 
it  was  hard  to  breathe. 

She  had  grown  verv  cold  and  calm,  and  Juliana  had  to 
be  expansive  unprovoked. 

"  Believe  nothing,  dear,  till  you  hear  it  from  his  own 
lips.  If  he  can  look  in  your  face  and  say  that  he  did  it 
....  well,  then  I  But  of  course  he  can  not.  It  must  be 
some  wonderful  piece  of  generosity  to  his  rival." 

"  So  I  thought,  Juley  I  so  I  thought,"  cried  Rose,  at  the 
new  light,  and  Juliana  smiled  contemptuously,  and  the 
light  flickered  and  died,  and^U  was  darker  than  before  in 
the  bosom  of  Rose. 

"  Of  course  it  must  be  that,  if  it  is  any  thing,"  Juliana 
pursued.  "  You  were  made  to  be  happy,  Rose.  And  con- 
sider, if  it  is  true,  people  of  very  low  birth,  tUl  they  have 
lived  long  with  oUier  people,  and  if  they  have  no  religion, 
are  so  very  likely  to  do  thmgs.  You  do  not  judge  them  as 
you  do  real  gentlemen,  and  one  must  not  be  too  harsh — ^I 
only  wish  to  prepare  you  for  the  worst" 

A  dim  form  of  that  very  idea  had  passed  through  Rose, 
giving  her  small  comfort.  * 

"Let  him  tell  you  with  his  own  lips  that  what  he  has 
told  your  mother  is  true,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  believe 
him,"  Juliana  t^oncluded,  and  they  kissed  kindly  4nd  sep- 
arated. Rose  had  suddenly  lost  her  Arm  step,  but  no  soon- 
er was  Juliana  alone  than  she  left  the  bed,  and  addressed 
her  visage  to  the  glass  with  brightening  eyes,  as  one  who 
saw  the  glimmer  of  young  hope  therein. 

"  She  love  him !  Not  if  he  told  me  so  ten  thousand  times 
would  I  believe  it  I  and  before  he  has  said  a  syllable  she 
doubts  him.  Asking  me  in  that  frantic  way !  as  if  I 
couldn't  see  that  she  wanted  me  to  help  her  to  her  faith  in 
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him,  as  she  calls  it.    Not  name  his  name  ?    Mr.  Harring- 
ton !     I  may  call  him  Evan,  some  day  1" 

Half-uttered,  half-mused,  the  unconscious  exclamations 
issued  from  her,  and  for  many  a  weary  day  since  she  had 
dreamed  of  love,  and  studied  that  which  is  said  to  attract 
the  creature,  she  had  not  been  so  glowingly  elated  or 
looked  so  much  farther  in  the  glass  than  its  pale  reflec- 
tion. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

BEFOBE  BBEAKFAST. 


Gold  through  the  night  the  dark-fringed  stream  had 
whispered  under  Evan's  eyes,  and  the  night  breeze  voiced 
^^  Fool,  fool !"  to  him,  not  without  a  distant  echo  in  his 
heart.  By  symbols  and  sensations  he  knew  that  Hose  was 
lost  toiiim.  There  was  no  moon :  the  water  seemed  aim- 
less, passing  on  carelessly  to  oblivion.  Now  and  then  the 
trees  stirred  and  talked,  or  a  noise  was  heard  from  the 
pastures.  He  had  slain  the  life  that  lived  in  them,  and 
the  great  glory  they  were  to  bring  forth,  and  the  end  to 
which  all  things  moved.  Had  less  than  the  loss  of  Rose 
been  involved,  the  young  man  might  have  found  himself 
looking  out  on  a  world  beneath  notice,  and  have  been  sigh- 
ing for  one  more  worthy  of  his  clouded  excellence ;  but 
the  immense  misery  present  to  him  in  the  contemplation 
of  Rose's  sad,  restrained  contempt  saved  him  from  the  silly 
elation  which  is  the  last,  and  generally  successful,  struggle 
of  human  nature  in  those  who  can  so  far  master  it  to  com- 
mit a  sacrifice.  The  loss  of  that  brave  high  young  soul — 
Rose,  who  had  lifted  him  out  of  the  mire  with  her  own 
white  hands ;  Rose,  the  image  of  all  that  he  worshiped ; 
Rose,  so'dosely  wedded  to  him  that  to  be  cut  away  from 
her  was  to  fall  like  pallid  clay  from  the  soaring  spirit: 
surely  he  was  stunned  and  senseless  when  he  went  to  utter 
the  words  to  her  mother  I  Now  that  he  was  awake  and 
could  feel  his  self-inflicted  pain,  he  marveled  at  his  rashness 
and  foolishness,  as  perhaps  numerous  mangled  warriors 
have  done  for  a  time,  when  the  battle-field  was  cool,  and 
they  were  weak,  and  the  uproar  of  their  jarred  nerves  has 
beset  them,  lying  uncherished. 
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By  degrees  he  grew  aware  of  a  little  consolatory  tOQch, 
like  the  point  of  a  needle,  in  his  consciousness.  Laxley 
would  certainly  insult  him !  In  that  case  he  would  not  re- 
fuse to  fight  hun.  The  darkness  broke  and  revealed  this 
happy  prospect,  and  Svan  held  to  it  an  hour,  and  could 
hardly  reject  it  when  better  thoughts  conquered.  For 
would  it  not  be  sweet  to  make  the  strength  of  his  arm  re- 
spected ?  He  took  a  stick,  and  ran  his  eye  musinsly  along 
the  length,  trifling  with  it  grimly.  The  Great  Mel  had 
been  his  son's  instructor  in  the  chivalrous  science  of  fence, 
and  a  maitre  d^armes  in  Portugal  had  given  him  polish. 
In  Mel's'time  duels  with  swords  were  occasionallv  fought, 
and  Evan  looked  on  the  sword  as  the  weapon  of  combat. 
Face  to  face  with  his  adversary — what  then  was  birth  or 
position  ?  Action  I  action ! — ^he  sighed  for  it,  as  I  have 
done  since  I  came  to  know  that  his  history  must  be  mor- 
ally developed.  A  glow  of  bitter  pleasure  exalted  him 
when,  after  hot  passages,  and  parrymgs,  and  thrusts,  he 
had  disarmed  Ferdinand  Laxley,  and,  bestowing  on  him  his 
life,  said :  *'  Accept  this  worthy  gift  of  the  son  of  a  tailor  I" 
and  he  wiped  his  sword,  haply  bound  up  his  wrist,  and 
stalked  off  the  ground,  the  vindicator  of  man's  natural  dig- 
nity. And  then  he  turned  upon  himself  with  laughter, 
discovering  a  most  wholesome  power,  barely  to  be  sus- 
pected in  him  yet ;  but  of  all  the  children  of  glittering  Mel 
and  his  solid  mate,  Evan  was  the  best-miiced  compound  of 
his  parents. 

He  put  the  §tick  back  in  its  comer  and  eyed  his  wrist, 
as  if  he  had  really  just  gone  through  the  pretty  scene  he 
had  just  laughed  at.  It  was  nigh  upon  reality,  for  it  sug- 
gested the  employment  of  a  handkerchief  ana  he  went  to 
a  place  and  drew  forth  one  that  had  the  stain  of  his  blood 
on  it,  and  the  name  of  Rose  at  one  end.  The  beloved 
name  was  half  blotted  by  the  dull  red  mark,  and  at  that 
sight  a  strange  tenderness  took  hold  of  Evan.  'His  pas- 
sions became  dead  and  of  old  date.  This,  then,  would  be 
his  forever  I  Love,  for  whom  earth  had  been  too  small, 
crept  exultingly  into  a  nut-shell.  He  clasped  the  treasure 
on  his  breast,  and  saw  a  life  beyond  his  parting  with  her. 

Strengthened  thus,  he  wrote  by  the  mormng  light  to 
Laxley.  The  letter  was  brief,  and  said  simply  t&t  the  act 
of  which  Laxley  had  been  accused  Evan  Hu'rington  was 
responsible  for.    The  latter  expressed  regret  that  Laxley 
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sbonld  Lave  fallen  nndei*  a  &lse  charge,  and  at  the  same 
time  indicated  that  if  Lasley  considered  himself  personally 
aggrieved  the  writer  was  at  his  disposal. 

A  messenger  had  now  to  be  found  to  convey  it  to  the 
village  inn.  Footmen  were  stirring  about  the  house,  and 
one,  meeting  Evan  close  by  his  door,  observed  with  de- 
mure grin  uiat  he  could  not  find  the  gentleman's  nether 
girments.  The  gentleman,  it  appeared,  was  Mr.  John 
aikes,  who,  according  to  report,  had  been  furnished  with 
a  bed  at  the  house,  because  of  a  discovery,  made  at  a  late 
period  overnight,  that  farther  the  gentleman  could  not  go. 
JSvan  found  him  sleeping  soundly.  How  much  the  poor 
youth  wanted  a  friend !  Fortune  had  given  him  instead  a 
Dom  buffoon ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  greatest  evil  of  a  posi- 
tion like  Evan's,  that  with  cultured  feelings  you  are  likely 
to  meet  with  none  to  know  you.  Society  does  not  mix 
well  in  money-pecking  spheres.  Here,  however,  was  John 
Raikes,  and  Evan  had  to  make  the  best  of  him. 

**Eh?"  yawned  Jack,  awakened;  "I  was  dreaming  I 
was  Napoleon  Bonaparte's  right-hand  man." 

^  I  want  you  to  be  mine  for  half  an  hour,"  said  Evan. 

Without  replying,  the  distinguished  officer  jumped  out 
of  bed  at  a  bound,  mounted  a  chair,  and  peered  on  tip-toe 
over  the  top,  from  which,  with  a  glance  of  self-congratula- 
tion, he  pulled  the  missing  piece  of  apparel,  sighed  deject- 
edly as  he  descended,  while  he  exclaimed : 

*'Safe!  but  no  distinction  can  compensate  a  man  for 
this  state  of  intolerable  suspicion  of  every  body.  I  assure 
vou,  Harrington,  I  wouldn't  be  Napoleon  himself— and  I 
have  always  been  his  peculiar  admirer — ^to  live  and  be 
afraid  of  my  valet  f  I  believe  it  will  develop  cancer  soon- 
er or  later  in  me.  I  feel  singular  pidns  already.  Last 
night,  after  crowning  Champagne  with  ale,  which  produced 
a  sort  of  French  Revolution  in  my  interior — ^by-the-way, 
that  must  have  made  me  dream  of  Napoleon ! — ^last  night, 
with  my  lower  members  in  revolt  against  my  head,  I  had 
to  sit  and  cogitate  for  hours  on  "a  hiding-place  for  these — 
call  them  what  you  will.  Depend  upon  it,  Harrington, 
this  world  is  no  such  funny  affair  as  we  fancy." 

"  Then  it  is  true  that  you  could  let  a  man  play  pranks 
on  you,"  said  Evan.    "  I  took  it  for  one  of  your  jokes." 

"  Just  as  I  can't  believe  that  you're  a  tailor,"  returned 
Jack.    ^  It's  not  a  bit  more  extraordinary." 
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"But  Jack,  if  you  cause  yourself  to  be  contemptible 

"  Contemptible !"  cried  Jack.  " This  is  not  the  tone  I 
like.  Contemptible  I  why,  it's  my  eccentricity  among  my 
equals.  If  I  dread  the  profane  vulgar,  that  only  proves 
that  Fm  above  them.  Odiy  etc.  Besides,  Achilles  had  his 
weak  point,  and  egad  it  was  when  he  fkced  about!  By 
Jingo!  I  wish  I'd  had  that  idea  yesterday — ^I  should  have 
behaved  better." 

Evan  could  see  that  Jack  was  beginning  to  rely  desper- 
ately on  his  humor. 

"Come,"  he  said,  "be  a  man  to-day.  Throw  off  your 
ihotley.  When  I  met  you  that  night  so  oddly,  you  had 
been  acting  like  a  worthy  fellow — trying  to  earn  your 
bread  in  the  best  way  you  could — ^" 

"And  precisely  because  I  met  you,  of  all  men,  I've  been 
going  round  and  round  ever  since,"  said  Jack.  **  A  clown 
or  pantaloon  would  have  given  me  balance.  Say  no  more. 
You  couldn't  help  it.  We  met  because  we  were  the  two 
extremes." 

Sighing,  "  What  a  jolly  old  inn  1"  Mr.  Raikes  rolled  him- 
self over  in  the  sheets  and  gave  two  or  three  snug  jolts  in- 
dicative of  his  determination  to  be  comfortable  while  he 
could. 

"Do  you  intend  to  carry  on  this  folly.  Jack?" 

"Say  sacrifice,"  was  the  answer.  "I  feel  it  as  much 
as  you  possibly  could,  Mr.  Harrington.  Hear  the  facts." 
Jack  turned  round  again.  "Why  did  I  consent  to  this 
absurdity?  Because  of  my  ambition.  That  old  fellow, 
whom  I  took  to  be  a  clerk  of  Messrs.  Grist,  said:  *  You 
want  to  cut  a  figure  in  the  world — you're  armed  now.'  A 
sort  of  Fortunatus's  joke.  It  was  his  way  of  launching 
me.  But  did  he  think  I  intended  this  for  more  than  a  lift  ? 
I  his  puppet  ?  He,  Sir,  was  my  tool !  Well,  I  came.  All 
my  efforts  were  strained  to  shorten  the  period  of  penance. 
I  had  the  best  linen,  and  put  on  captivating  manners.  I 
should  undoubtedly  have  won  some  girl  of  station,  and 
cast  off  my  engagement  like  an  old  suit ;  but  just  mark  I — 
now  mark  how  Fortune  tricks  us !  After  the  picnic  yes- 
terday, the  domestics  of  the  house  came  to  clear  away,  and 
the  band  being  there,  I  stopped  them  and  bade  them  tune 
up,  and  at  the  same  time  seizing  the  maid  Wheedle,  away 
we  flew.  We  danced,  we  whirled,  we  twirled.  Ale  upon 
this!    My  head  was  lost.    *Why  don't  it  last  forever?' 
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says  I.  *I  wish  it  did,'  says  she.  The  naivete  enraptnred 
me.  'Oooo!'  I  cried,  hugging  her;  and  then,  you  know, 
there  was  no  course  open  to  a  man  of  honor  but  to  offer 
marriage  and  make  a  lady  of  her.  I  proposed ;  she  accept- 
ed me,  and  here  I  am,  eternally  tied  to  this  accursed  in- 
signia, if  I'm  to  keep  my  promise !  Isn't  that  a  sacrifice, 
friend  H.  ?  There's  no  course  open  to  me.  The  poor  girl 
is  madly  in  love.  She  called  me  a  ^rattle!'  As  a  gentle- 
man, I  can  not  recede — ^ha !  ha!  I  must  carry  on  my  suit ! 
I  must  be  tied  to  tin !  Think  Fm  merry,  if  you  like,  but  I 
doubt  an  thou'dst  be  capable  of  sacrifice  so  vast !  I  doubt 
it  indeed !" 

Evan  got  up  and  burst  into  laughter  at  this  burlesque 
of  himself.  Telling  Jack  the  service  he  required  of  him,  * 
and  receiving  a  groaning  assurance  that  the  letter  should, 
without  loss  of  time,  be  delivered  in  proper  style,  the  ego- 
tist, as  Jack  heartily  thought  him,  fell  behind  his  knitted 
brows,  and,  after  musing  abstractedly,  went  forth  to  light 
upon  his  fate. 

But  a  dread  of  meeting  had  seized*both  Hose  and  Evan. 
She  had  exhausted  her  first  sincerity  of  unbelief  in  her  in- 
terview with  Juliana ;  and  he  had  begun  to  consider  what 
he  could  say  to  her.  More  than  the  three  words  "  I  did 
it,"  would  not  be  possible;  and  if  she  made  him  repeat 
them,  facing  her  truthful  eyes,  would  he  be  man  enough  to 
strike  her  bared  heart  twice?  And,  ah!  the  sullen  brute 
he  must  seem,  standing  before  her  dumb,  hearing  her  sigh, 
seeing  her  wretched  effort  not  to  show  how  unwillingly 
her  kind  spirit  despised  him.  The  reason  for  the  act — sho 
would»  ask  tor  that !  Rose  would  not  be  so  philosophic  as 
her  mother.  She  would  grasp  at  every  chance  to  excuse 
the  deed.  He  cried  out  against  his  scheming  sister  in  an 
agony,  and  while  he  did  so  encountered  Miss  Carrington 
and  Miss  Bonner  in  deep  converse.  Juliana  pinched  her 
arm,  whereupon  Miss  Carrington  said :  "  You  look  merry 
this  morning,  Mr.  Harrington ;"  for  he  was  unawares  smil- 
ing at  the  image  of  himself  in  the  mirror  of  John  Raikes. 
That  smile,  transformed  to  a  chuckling  grimace,  traveled 
to  Rose  before  they  met. 

Why  did  she  not  come  to  him  ? 

A  soft  voice  at  his  elbow  inade  his  blood  stop.  It  was 
Caroline.  She  kissed  him,  answering  his  greeting :  ^'  Is  iti 
good-morning  ?" 
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"Certainly,"  said  he.  "By-the-way,  don't  forget  that 
the  coach  leaves  early." 

"My  darling  £!van !  yon  make  mo  so  happy;  for  it  was 
really  a  mistaken  sense  of  honor.  For  what  can  at  all  ex- 
case  a  falsehood,  yon  know,  Evan !" 

Caroline  took  his  arm  and  led  him  into  the  sun,  watch- 
ing his  face  at  times.  Presently  she  said :  "  I  want  just  to 
be  assured  that  you  thought  more  wisely  thaa  when  you 
lefb  us  last  night." 

"More  wisely?"  Evan  turned  to  her  with  a  playful 
smile. 

"  My  dear  brother  I  you  did  not  do  what  you  said  you 
would  do?" 

"  Have  you  ever  known  me  not  do  what  I  said  I  would 
do?" 

"Evan!  Grood  Heaven  I  you  did  it?  Then  how  can 
you  remain  here  an  instant?  Oh,  no,  no  I — say  no,  dar- 
ling!" 

"  Where  is  Louisa  ?"  he  inquired. 

^^  She  is  in  her  room.  She  will  never  appear  at  break- 
ftst,  if  she  knows  this  " 

"  Perhaps  more  solitude  would  do  her  good,"  said  Evan. 

"Remember,  if  this  should  prove  true,  think  how  you 
punish  her  I" 

On  that  point  Evan  had  his  own  opinion. 

"  Well,  I  shall  never  have  to  punish  yon  in  this  way, 
my  love,"  he  said  fondly,  and  Caroline  dropped  her  eye- 
lids. 

"  Don't  think  that  I  am  blaming  her,"  he  added,  trying 
to  feel  as  honestly  as  he  spoke.  "I  was  mad  tg  oome 
here.  I  see  it  all  now.  Let  us  keep  to  our  place.  We 
are  all  the  same  before  God  till  we  disgrace  ourselves." 

Possibly  with  that  sense  of  shame  which  some  young 
people  have  who  are  not  professors  of  sounding  sentences, 
or  affected  by  missionary  zeal,  when  they  venture  to  breathe 
the  holy  name,  Evan  blushed,  and  wmed  on  humbly  si- 
lent. Caroline  murmured :  "  Yes,  yes !  oh,  brother  1"  and 
her  figure  drew  to  him  as  if  for  protection.  Pale  she 
looked  up. 

"  Shall  you  always  love  me,  Evan?" 

"  Whom  else  have  I  to  love?" 

*'  But  always — always  ?    Under  any  circumstances  ?" 

^^More  and  more,  dear.    I  always  have,  and  shalL    I 
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look  to  yoa  new.  *I  have  no  home  but  in  your  heart 


now." 


She  was  agitated,  and  he  spoke  warmly  to  cahn  her. 

The  throb  of  deep  emotion  rang  in  her  rich  voice.  ^^I 
will  'Uve  any  Efe  to  be  worthy  of  your  love,  Evan ;"  and 
she  wept. 

To  hun  they  were  words  and  tears  without  a  history. 

Nothing  further  passed  between  them.  Caroline  west 
to  the  Countess:  Evan  waited  for  Rose.  The  sun  was 
getting  high.  The  &ce  of  the  stream  glowed  like  metal. 
Why  did  she  not  come?  She  believed  him  guilty  from 
the  mouth  of  another?  If  so,  there  was  something  less 
for  him  to  lose.  And  now  the  sacrifice  he  had  made  did 
whisper  a  tale  of  moral  magnificence  in  his  ears :  feelings 
that  were  not  his  noblest  stood  up  exalted.  He  waited 
till  the  warm  meadow-breath  floatmg  past  told  that  the 
da^  had  settled  into  heat,  and  then  he  waited  no  more,  but 
qmetly  walked  into  the  house  with  the  strength  of  one  who 
had  conquered  more  tiian  human  scorn. 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

THE  BETBEAT  FBOM  BECKLEY. 

Neveb  would  the  Countess  believe  that  brother  of  hers, 
idiot  as  by  nature  he  might  be,  and  heir  to  unnumbered 
epithets,  would  so  far  forget  what  she  had  done  for  him, 
as  to  drag  her  through  the  mud  for  nothing ;  and  so  she 
told  Carohne  again  and  again,  vehemently. 

It  was  about  ten  minutes  before  the  time  for  descending 
to  the  breakfast-table.  She  was  dressed,  and  sat  before 
the  glass  smoothing  her  hair,  and  applying  the  contents 
of  a  pot  of  cold  cream  to  her  forehead  between  whiles. 
With  pecfect  sincerity  she  repeated  that  she  could  not  be- 
lieve it.  She  had  only  trusted  Evan  once  since  their  visit 
to  Beckley ;  and  that  this  once  he  should,  when  treated  as 
a  man,  .turn  triutor  to  their  common  interests,  and  prove 
himself  an  utter  baby,  was  a  piece  of  nonsense  her  great 
intelligence  indignantly  rejected. 

^'  Then,  if  true,"  she  answered  Caroline's  assurances  final- 
ly— "if  true,  he  is  not  his  father's  sonl" 

By  which  it  may  be  seen  that  she  had  indeed  taken 
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refage  in  the  Castle  of  Negation  agMnst  the  whole  army 
of  facts. 

^'He  is  actbg,  Garry;  he  is  acting  the  ideas  of  his 
ridiculous  empty  noddle !" 

'^No/'  said  Caroline,  mournfully,  "he  is  not.  I  have 
never  Jmown  Evan  to  lie." 

«« Then  you  must  forget  the  whipping  he  once  had  from 
his  mother — ^little  dolt !  little  selfish  pig !  He  obtains  his 
reputation  entirely  from  his  abominable  selfishness,  and 
then  stands  tall  and  asks  us  to  admire  him.  He  bursts 
with  vanity.  But  if  you  lend  your  credence  to  it.  Carry, 
how  in  the  name  of  goodness  are  you  to  appear  at  the 
breakfast  ?" 

"  I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  you  would  come,"  said 
Caroline,  coldly. 

"  If  I  can  get  my  hair  to  lie  flat  by  any  means  at  all,  of 
course  I"  returned  the  Countess.  "This  dreadful,  horrid 
country  pomade  I  Why  did  we  not  bring  a  larger  stock 
of  the  Andalusian  Regenerator?  Upon  my  honor,  my 
dear,  you  use  a  most  enormous  quantity ;  I  must  really  tell 
you  tnat." 

Conning  'here  entered  to  say  that  Mr.  Evan  had  given 
orders  for  the  boxes  to  be  packed  and  every  thing  got 
ready  to  depart  by  half  past  eleven  o'clock,  when  the  fly 
would  call  for  them  and  convey  them  to  Fallowfield  in 
time  to  meet  the  coach  for  London. 

The  Countess  turned  her  head  round  to  Caroline  like  an 
astonished  automaton. 

"  Given  orders!"  she  intersected. 

"  I  have  very  little  to  get  ready,"  remarked  Caroline. 

"Be  BO  good  as  to  wait  outside  the  door  one  instant," 
said  the  Countess  to  Conning,  with  particular  urbanity. 
.  Conning  heard  a  great  deal  of  vigorous  whispering  with- 
in,  and  when  summoned  to  reappear  a  note  was  handed 
her  to  convey  to  Mr.  Harrington  immediately.*  He  was 
on  the  lawn ;  read  it,  and  wrote  back  three  hasty  lines  in 
penciL 

"  Louisa — you  have  my  commands  to  quit  this  house,  at 
the  hour  named,  this  day.    You  wiU  go  with  me.    £.  H." 

Conning  was  again  requested  to  wait  outside  the  Count- 
ess's door.  She  was  the  bearer  of  another  note.  Evan 
read  it  likewise,  tore  it  up,  and  said  that  there  was  no  an- 
swer. 
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The  Castle  of  Negation  held  out  no  longer.  Rnthless 
battalions  poored  over  the  walls,  blew  np  the  Countess's 
propriety,  made  frightful  ravages  in  her  complexion.  Down 
fell  her  nair. 

^^  You  can  not  possibly  ^o  to  breakfast,"  said  Caroline. 

"I  must!  I  mustl"  cned  the  Countess.  ^*Why,  my 
dear,  if  he  has  done  it — ^wretched  creature !  don't  you  per- 
ceive that,  by  withholding  our  presences,  we  become  im- 
plicated with  him?"  And  the  Countess,  from  a  burst  of 
frenzy,  put  this  practical  question  so  shrewdly,  that  Caro- 
line's wits  succumbed  to  her. 

*^  But  he  has  not  done  it;  he  is  acting  I"  she  pursued,  re- 
straining her  precious  tears  for  higher  purposes,  as  only 
true  heroines  can.  ^'  Thinks  to  frighten  me  into  submis- 
sion 1" 

«( Do  you  not  think  Evan  is  right  in  wishing  us  to  leave, 
after — after — "    Caroline  humbly  suggested. 

'^  Say,  before  my  venerable  friend  has  departed  this  life," 
the  Countess  took  her  up.  *^  J^o,  I  do  not.  If  he  is  a 
fool,  I  am  not.  No,  Carry:  J  do  not  jump  into  ditches 
for  nothing.  I  will  have  something  tangible  for  all  that  I 
have  endured.  We  are  now  tailors  in  this  place,  remem- 
ber. If  that  stigma  is  affixed  to  us,  let  us  at  least  be  re- 
mxmerated  for  it.    Come." 

Caroline's  own  hard  struggle  demanded  all  her  strength: 
yet  she  appeared  to  hesitate.  "You  will  surely  not  dis- 
obey Evan,  Louisa?" 

"  Disobey?"  The  Countess  amazedly  dislocated  the  syl- 
lables. "  Why,  the  boy  will  be  telling  you  next  that  he 
win  not  permit  the  Duke  to  visit  you  I  Just  your  English 
order  of  mind,  that  can  not — ^brutes  1— conceive  of  friend- 
ship between  high-bom  men  and  beautiful  women.  Beau- 
tiful as  you  truly  are.  Carry,  five  j^ears  more  will  tell  on 
you.  But  perhaps  my  dearest  is  m  a  hurry  to  return  to 
her  Maxwell?    At  least  he  thwacks  well !" 

Caroline's  arm  was  taken.  The  Countess  loved  an  occa- 
sional rhyme  when  a  point  was  to  be  made,  and  went  off 
nodding  and  tripping  till  the  time  for  stateliness  arrived, 
near  the  breakiast-room  door.  She  indeed  was  acting. 
At  the  bottom  of  her  heart  there  was  a  dismal  rage  of  pas- 
sions :  hatred  of  those  who  woidd  or  might  look  tailor  in 
her  face ;  terrors  concerning  the  possible  revisitation  of  the 
vengeful  Sir  Abraham ;  dread  of  E!van  and  the  effort  to  de- 
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Bpise  him :  the  shooks  of  many  coslSicting  elements.  Above 
it  all  her  countenaiiee  was  calmly,  sadly  sweet-^even  as 
yoa  may  behold  some  minestic  Hght4ionse  glimmering 
over  the  tumult  of  a  midnight  sea. 

An  unusual  assemblage  honored  the  l>reakfiuit  that  mom* 
ing.  The  news  of  Mrs.  Bonner's  health  was  more  favor- 
able. How  delighted  was  the  Countess  to  hear  that !  1^. 
Bonner  was  the  only  firm  ground  she  stood  on  there,  and 
after  receiving  and  giving  gentle  salutes,  she  talked  of 
Mrs.  Bonner  and  her  night-watch  by  the  sick-bed  in  a 
spiiit  of  doleful  hope.  This  passed  off  the  moments  till 
she  could  settle  herself  to  study  fisices.  Deddedly,  every 
lady  present  looked  glum,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Miss  Current.  Evan  was  by  Lady  Jocelyn^s  side.  Her 
ladyship  spoke  to  him ;  but  the  Countess  observed  that  no 
one  else  did.  To  herself,  however,  the  gentlem^i  were  as 
attentive  as  ever.    Evan  sat  three  chairs  distant  from  her. 

If  the  traitor  expected  his  sister  to  share  in  his  disgrace 
by  noticing  him,  he  was  in  error.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Countess  joined  the  conspiracy  to  exclude  him,  and  would 
stop  a  mUd  laugh  if  perchance  he  looked  up.  Presently 
Bose  entered.  She  said  ^^  Good-morning^'  to  one  or  two, 
and  glided  into  a  seat. 

That  Evan  was  under  Lady  Jocelyn'a  protection  soon 
became  generally  «ppaxen%^  and  also  that  her  ladyship  was 
angry — ^an  exhibition  so  rare  with  her  that  it  was  the  more 
remarked.  Kose  could  see  that  she  was  a  culprit  in  her 
mother's  eyes.  She  glanced  from  Evan  to  her.  Lady  Joc- 
elyn's  mouth  shut  hard.  The  girl's  senses  then  perceived 
the  something  that  was  afloat  at  the  table ;  she  thought, 
with  a  pang  of  horror :  ^^  Has  Juliana  told  ?"  Juliana  smiled 
on  her ;  but  the  aspect  of  Mrs.  Shome  and  of  Miss  Carring* 
ton  spoke  for  their  knowledge  of  that  which  must  hence- 
forth be  the  perpetual  reproof  to  her  headstrong  youth. 

"At  what  nour  do  you  leave  us ?"  said* Lady  Jocdyn  to 
Evan. 

"  When  I  leave  the  table.  Madam.  The  fly  will  call  for 
my  sisters  at  half  past  deven«" 

" There  is  no  necessity  for  yon  to  start  in  advance?" 

"  I  am  going  over  to  see  my  mother,  Madam." 

Bose  burned  to  speak  to  him  now.  Oh  I  why  had  she 
delayed!  why  had  she  swerved  from  her  good  rule  of 
open,  instant  explanations  ?    But  Evan's  heart  was  stem 
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to  his  love.  Not  only  had  she,  hj  not  coming,  shown  her 
doubt  of  him — ^she  had  betrayed  him  I 

Between  the  Gomitess,  Melville,  Sir  John,  and  the  Dake 
an  animated  dialogue  was  going  on,  over  which  Miss  Cur- 
rent  played  like  a  lively  iris.  They  could  not  part  with 
the  Oountess.  Melville  said  he  should  be  left  stranded,  and 
numerous  pretty  things  were  uttered  by  other  gentlemen : 
by  the  women  not  a  word.  Glancing  from  certain  of  them 
Hngeringly  to  her  admirers,  the  Countess  smiled  her  thanks, 
and  then  Andrew,  pressed  to  remain,  said  he  was  willing 
and  happy,  and  so  forth ;  and  it  seemed  that  her  admirers 
had  prevaUed  over  her  reluctance,  for  the  Countess  ended 
her  little  protests  with  a  van(}ui^ed  bow.  Then  there 
was  a  gradual  rising  from  table.  Evan  pressed  Lady  Joc- 
elyn's  nand,  and,  turning  from  her,  bent  his  head  to  Sir 
Franks,  who,  without  o&ring  an  exchange  of  cordialities, 
said,  at  arm's-length,  "  Good-by,  Sir."  Melville  also  gave 
him  that  greeting  stifSly.  Harry  was  perceived  to  rush  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room  in  quest  of  a  fly,  apparently. 
Poor  Caroline's  heart  ached  for  her  brother,  to  see  him 
standing  there  in  the  shadow  of  many  faces.  But  he  was 
not  left  to  stand  alone.  Andrew  quitted  the  cirde  of  Sir 
John,  Seymour  Jocelyn,  Mr.  Gteorge  TJploft  and  others, 
and  linked  his  arm  to  Evan's.  Bose  had  gone.  While 
Evan  looked  for  her  despairingly  to  say  his  last  word  and 
hear  her  voice  once  more.  Sir  Franks  said  to  his  wife: 

^'  See  that  Rose  keeps  up  stairs." 

"  I  want  to  sjpeak  to  her,"  was  her  ladyship's  answer, 
and  she  moved  tt>  the  door. 

Evan  niade  way  for  her,  bowing. 

"You  will  be  ready  at  half  past  eleven,  Louisa,"  he  said 
with  calm  distinctness,  and  passed  from  Uiat  purgatory. 

Now  hdnest  Andrew  attributed  the  treatment  Evan  met 
with  to  the  exposure  of  yesterday.  He  was  frantic  with 
democratic  disgust. 

"Why  the  devil  don't  they  serve  me  like  that,  eh? 
'Cause  I  got  a  few  coppers  I  There,  Van !  I'm  a  man  of 
peace;  but  if  you'll  cau  any  man  of 'em  out  I'll  stand  your 
second — ^'pon  my  soul,  I  will.  They  must  be  cowards,  so 
there  isn't  much  to  fear.  Confound  the  fellows,  I  tell  'em 
every  day  I'm  the  son  of  a  cobbler,  and,  egad,  they  grow 
civiler.  What  do  they  mean  ?  Are  cobblers  nmked  over 
tailors?" 
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<^  Perhaps  that's  it,"  said  Evan. 

"  Hang  your  ffentlemen  I"  Andrew  cried. 

^^  Let  us  have  break&st  first,"  uttered  a  melancholy  voice 
near  them,  in  the  passage. 

"  Jack  I"  said  Evan.    "  Where  have  you  been  ?" 

^'I  didn't  know  the  breakfast-room,"  Jack  returned^ 
*^  and  the  fact  is,  my  spirits  are  so  down,  I  couldn't  muster 
up  courage  to  ask  one  of  the  footmen.  I  delivered  your 
letter.  Nothing  hostile  took  place.  I  bowed  fiercely  to 
let  him  know  what  he  might  expect.  That  generally  stops 
it.  You  see,  I  talk  prose.  I  shall  never  talk  any  thing 
else!" 

Andrew  recommenced  his  jests  of  yesterday  with  Jack. 
The  latter  bore  them  patiently,  as  one  who  had  endured 
worse. 

"She  has  rejected  me!"  he  whispered  to  Evan.  "Talk 
of  ingratitude  of  women !  Ten  minutes  ago  I  met  her. 
She  perked  her  eyebrows  at  me! — ^tried  to  run  away. 
'Miss  Wheedle!'  I  said.  'If  you  please,  I'd  rather  not,' 
say^  she.  To  cut  it  short,  the  sacrifice  I  made  to  her  was 
the  cause.  It's  all  over  the  house.  She  gave  the  most  ex- 
cruciating hint.  Those  low-bom  females  are  so  horribly 
indelicate.  I  stood  confoimded.  To-morrow  I  shall  wear 
an  independent  pair — ^'gad,  a  rhyme!  I'd  borrow  of  you, 
but  your  legs  are  too  long.    I'm  in  earnest." 

Commending  his  new  humor,  Evan  persuaded  him  to 
breakfiwt  immediately,  and  hunger  being  one  of  Jack's  sol- 
itary  incitements  to  a  sensible  course  of  conduct,  the  dis- 
consolate gentleman  followed  its  dictates. 

"  Go  with  him,  Andrew,"  said  Evan.  "  He  is  here  as 
my  friend,  and  may  be  made  uncomfortable," 

"Yes,  yes — ^hal  ha!  I'll  follow  the  poor  chap,"  said 
Andrew.  "But  what  is  it  all  about?  Louisa  Von't  go, 
you  know.  Has  the  girl  given  you  up  because  she  saw 
your  mother.  Van  ?  I  thought  it  was  all  right*  Why  the 
deuce  are  you  running  away  ?" 

"  Because  I've  just  seen  that  I  ought  never  4;o  have  come, 
I  suppose,"  Evan  replied,  controllix^  the  wretched  heaving 
of  his  chest. 

"  But  Louisa  worCt  go.  Van." 

"Understand,  my  dear  Andrew,  that  I  know  it  to  be 
quite  imperative,  fee  ready  yourself  with  Caroline. '  Loui- 
sa will  then  make  her  choice.    Pray  help  me  in  this.    We 
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must  not  stay  a  minnte  more  than  is  necessary  in  this 
house." 

"It's  an  awful  duty,"  breathed  Andrew,  after  a  pause. 
"  I  see  nothing  but  hot  water  at  home.  Why — but  it's  no 
use  asking  questions.  My  love  to  your  mother.  I  say, 
Van-— now  isn't  Lady  Jocelyn  a  trump  ?" 

"  God  bless  her  I"  said  Evan.  And  the  moisture  in  An- 
drew's eyes  affected  his  own. 

"  She's  the  stanchest  piece  of  woman-goods  I  ever —  I 
know  a  hundred  cases  of  her  I" 

"  I  know  one,  and  that's  enpugh,"  said  Evan. 

Not  a  sign  of  Rose  I  Can  love  die  without  its  dear 
farewell  on  which  it  feeds,  away  from  the  light,  dying  by 
bits  ?  In  Evan's  heart  Love  seemed  to  die,  and  all  the 
pangs  of  a  death  were  there  as  he  trod  along  the  gravel 
and  stepped  beneath  the  gates  of  Beckley  Court. 

Meantune  the  gallant  Countess  was  not  in  any  way  dis- 
posed to  retreat  on  account  of  Evan's  defection.  The  be- 
havior toward  him  at  the  breakfast-table  proved  to  her 
that  he  had  absolutely  committed  his  egregious  folly,  and 
as  no  general  can  have  concert  with  a  fool,  she  cut  him  off 
from  her  affections  resolutely.  Her  manifest  disdain  at  his 
last  speech  said  as  much  to  every  body  present.  Besides, 
the  lady  was  in  her  element  here,  and  compulsion  is  re- 
quired to  make  us  relinquish  our  element.  Lady  Jocelyn 
certainly  had  not  expres$}y  begged  of  her  to  remain :  the 
Countess  told  Melville  so,  who  said  that  if  she  required 
such  an  invitation  she  should  have  it,  but  that  a  guest  to 
whom  they  were  so  much  indebted  was  bound  to  spare 
them  these  formalities. 

"What  am  I  to  do?" 

The  Countess  turned  piteously  to  the  diplomatist's  wife. 

She  answered,  retiringly,  "  Indeed  I  can  not  say." 

Upon  this  the  Countess  accepted  Melville's  arm,  and 
had  some  thoughts  of  punishing  tne  woman. 

They  were  seen  parading  the  lawn.  Mr.  George  Uploft 
chuckled  singularly. 

"*  Just  the  old  style,"  he  remarked,  but  corrected  the  in- 
advertence with  a  "nem!"  committing  himself  more  shame- 
fully the  instant  after.  "I'll  wager  she  has  the  old  Dip 
down  on  his  knee  before  she  outs." 

"  Bet  can't  be  taken,"  observed  Sir  John  Loring.    "  It 
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Harry,  howeirer,  had  heard  the  remark,  and  because  he 
wished  to  speak  to  her,  let  ns  hope,  and  reproach  her  for 
certam  thmgs  when  she  chose  to  be  disengaged,  he  like- 
wise sallied  out,  being  forlorn  as  a  youth  whose  sweet  van- 
ity is  much  hurt. 

The  Duke  had  paired  off  with  Mrs.  Strike.  The  lawn 
was  fair  in  sunlight  where  they  walked.  The  air  was  rich 
with  harvest  smells  and  the  scent  of  autumnal  roses.  Car- 
oline was  by  nature  luxurious  and  soft.  The  thought  of 
that  drilled  figure  to  which  she  was  returning  in  bondage 
may  have  thrown  into  bright  relief  the  pohshed  and  gra- 
cious nobleman  who  walked  by  her  side,  shadowing  forth 
the  chances  of  a  splendid  freedom.  Two  lovely  tears  fell 
from  her  eyes.    The  Duke  watched  them  quietly. 

*^  Do  jrou  know  they  make  me  jealous  ?"  he  said. 

Carolm«  answered  him  with  a  faint  smile. 

^^  Reassure  me,  my  dear  lady,  you  are  not  going  with 
your  brother  this  morning  ?" 

"  My  lord,  I  have  no  choice !" 

"  May  I  speak  to  you  as  your  warmest  friend  ?  From 
what  I  hear,  it  appears  to  be  right  that  your  brother  should 
not  stay.  To  the  best  of  my  ability  I  will  provide  for  him; 
but  I  sincerely  desire  to  disconnect  you  from  those  who 
are  unworthy  *of  you.  Have  you  not  promised  to  trust  in 
me  ?    Pray,  let  me  be  your  guide." 

Caroline  replied  to  the  heart  of  his  words :  ^^  My  lord^  I 
dare  not." 

"  What  has  changed  you  ?" 

"  I  am  not  changed,  but  awakened,"  said  Caroline. 

The  Duke  paced  on  in  silence. 

"  Pardon  me  if  I  comprehend  nothing  of  such  a  change," 
he  resumed.  "  I  asked  you  to  sacrifice  much ;  all  that 
I  could  give  in  return  I  offered.  Is  it  the  world  you 
fear?" 

"  What  is  the  world  to  such  as  I  am,  my  lord  ?" 

"  Can  you  consider  it  a  duty  to  deliver  yourself  bound 
to  that  man  again  ?" 

"  Heaven  pardon  me,  my  lord,  I  think  of  that  too  little  I" 

The  Duke's  next  question:  "Then  what  can  it  be?" 
stood  in  his  eyes. 

"  Oh,  my  lord  1"  Caroline's  touch  quivered  On  his  arm. 
"  Do  not  suppose  me  frivolous,  ungrateful,  or — or  coward- 
ly.   For  myself  you  have  offered  more  happiness  than  I 
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could  have  hoped  for.  To  be  allied  to  one  so  generous,  I 
could  bear  any  thing.  Yesterday  you  had  my  word :  give 
it  to  me  back  to-day !" 

Very  curiously  the  Duke  gazed  on  her,  for  there  was 
evidence  of  internal  torture  across  her  forehead. 

"  I  may  at  least  beg  to  know  the  cause  for  this  request  ?" 

She  quelled  some  throbbing  in  her  bosom.  "  x  es,  my 
lord." 

He  waited,  and  she  said:  ^^ There  is  one  whom,  if  I  of- 
fended, I  could  not  live.  If,  now,  I  followed  my  wishes, 
he  would  lose  his  faith  in  the  last  creature  that  loves  him. 
He  is  unhappy.  I  could  bear  what  is  called  disgrace,  my 
lord — ^I  shudder  to  say  it — ^I  could  sin  against  Heaven ;  but 
I  dare  not  do  what  would  make  him  despise  me  ?" 

She  was  trembling  violently ;  yet  the  nobleman,  in  his 
surprise,  could  not  forbear  from  asking  who  this  person 
might  be,  whose  influence  on  her  righteous  actions  was  so 
strong. 

"  It  is  my  "Brother,  my  lord,"  she  said. 

Still  more  astonished,  "Your  brother!"  the  Duke  ex- 
claimed. "  My  dearest  lady,  I  would  not  wound  you ;  but 
is  not  this  a  delusion  ?  we  are  so  placed  that  we  must  speak 
plainly.  Your  brother,  I  have  reason  to  feel  sure,  is  quite 
unworthy  of  you." 

"  Unworthy  ?  My  brother  Evan  ?  Oh,  my  lord !  he  is 
noble — ^he  is  the  best  of  men !" 

"And  how,  between  yesterday  and  to-day,  "has  he 
changed  you?" 

"It  is  that  yesterday  I  did  not  know  him,  and  to-day  I 
do." 

Her  brother,  a  common  tradesman,  a  man  guilty  of  for- 
gery and  the  utmost  baseness — ^all  but  kicked  out  of  the 
house  I  The  Duke  was  too  delicate  to  press  her  further. 
Moreover,  Caroline  had  emphasized  the  "yesterday"  and 
"  to-day,"  showing  that  the  interval  which  had  darkened 
Evan  to  every  body  else  had  illumined  him  to  her.  He 
employed  some  courtly  eloquence,  better  unrecorded ;  but 
if  her  firm  resolution  perplexed  him,  it  threw  a  strange 
halo  round  the  youth  from  whom  it  sprang. 

The  hour  was  now  eleven,  and  the  Countess  thought  it 
full  time  to  retire  to  her  intrenchment  in  Mrs.  Bonner's 
chamber.  She  had  great  things  still  to  do :  vast  designs 
were  in  her  hand  awaiting  the  sanction  of  Providence. 
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Alas  I  that  little  idle  promenade  was  soon  to  be  repented. 
She  had  joined  her  sister,  thinking  it  safer  to  have  her  np 
stairs  till  they  were  quit  of  Evan.  The  Dnke  and  the 
diplomatist  loitering  in  the  rear,  these  two  fair  women 
sailed  across  the  lawn,  conscious,  doubtless,  over  all  their 
sorrows  and  schemes,  of  the  freight  of  beauty  they  car- 
ried. 

What  meant  that  gathering  on  the  steps?  It  was  for- 
tuitous, like  every  thing  destined  to  confound  us.  There 
stood  Lady  Jocelyn  with  Andrew,  frettiag  his  pate.  Harry 
leaned  against  a  pillar.  Miss  Garrington,  Mrs.'Shome,  and 
Mrs.  Mdville,  supported  by  Mr.  George  TJploft,  held  watch- 
fully by.  Juliana,  with  Master  Alec  and  Miss  Dorothyi 
was  in  the  back-ground. 

Why  did  our  General  see  herself  cut  off  from  her  strong- 
hold, as  by  a  hostile  band  ?  She  saw  it  by  that  sombre 
light  in  Juliana's  eyes,  which  had  shown  its  ominous  gleam 
whenever  disasters  were  on  the  point  of  unfolding. 

Turning  to  Caroline,  she  said:  ^^Is  there  a  back  way?" 

"  Too  late !"  Andrew  called. 

^'  Come  along,  Louisa.  Just  time,  and  no  more.  Carry, 
are  you  packed  ?" 

This  in  reality  was  the  first  note  of  the  retreat  from 
Beckley ;  and  having  blown  it,  the  hideous  little  trumpet- 
er burst  into  scarlet  perspirations,  mumbling  to  Lady  Joce- 
lyn :  "  Now,  my  lady,  mmd  you  stand  hj  me." 

The  Countess  walked  straight  up  to  hun. 

"  Dear  Andrew  I  this  sun  is  too  powerful  for  you.  I 
beg  you  withdraw  into  the  shade  of  the  house." 

She  was  about  to  help  him  with  all  her  gentleness. 

"  Yes,  yes — all  right,  Louisa,"  rejoined  Andrew.  "  Come, 
go  and  pack.  The  fly'U  be  here,  you  know — ^too  late  for 
the  coach,  if  you  don't  mind,  my  lass.  Ain't  you  packed 
yet  ?" 

The  horrible  fascination  of  vulgarity  impelled  the 
wretched  lady  to  answer :  "Are  we  herrings  ?"  And  then 
she  laughed,  but  without  any  accompaniment. 

"  I  am  now  going  to  dear  Mrs.  Bonner,"  she  said,  with  a 
tender  glance  at  Lady  Jocelyn. 

«*  My  mother  is  sleeping,"  her  ladyship  remarked. 

"  Come,  Carry,  my  darling  I"  cried  Andrew. 

Caroline  looked  at  her  sister.  The  Countess  divined 
Andrew's  shameful  ffuet-h-pena. 
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^'  I  was  under  an  engagement  to  go  and  canvass  this  aft- 
ernoon," she  said. 

"  Why,  my  dear  Louisa,  we've  settled  that  in  here  this 
morning,"  said  Andrew.  "  Old  Tom  only  stuck  up  a  pup- 
pet to  play  with.  We've  knocked  him  over,  and  march 
m  victorious — eh,  my  lady  ?" 

^'  Oh!"  exclaimed  the  Countess,  *'if  Mr.  Baikes  shall  in- 
deed have  listened  to  my  inducements  I" 

^' Deuce  a  4>it  of  inducements  I"  returned  Andrew. 
"The  fellow's  ashamed  of  himself— ha!  ha  I  Now  then, 
Louisa."    • 

While  they  talked  Juliana  had  loosed  Dorothy  and  Alec, 
and  these  imps  were  seen  rehearsing  a  remarkable  play,  in 
which,  the  damsel  held  forth  a  hand  and  the  cavalier  ad- 
vanced and  kissed  it  a  loud  smack,  being  at  the  same  time 
reproached  for  his  lack  of  grace. 

"  You  are  so  English  1"  cried  Dorothy,  with  perfect  lan- 
guor, and  a  malicious  twitter  passed  between  two  or  three. 
Mr.  George  spluttered  indiscreetly. 

The  Countess  observed  the  performance.  Not  to  con- 
vert the  retreat  into  a  total  rout,  she,  with  that  dark  flush 
which  was  her  manner  of  blushing,  took  formal  leave  of 
Lady  Jocelyn,  who,  in  return,  simply  said,  "Good-by, 
Countess."    Mi*s.  Strike's  hand  she  kmdly  shook. 

The  few  digs,  and  slaps,  and  thrusts  at  gloomy  Harry 
and  prim  Miss  Carrington  and  boorish  Mr.  George,  where- 
with the  Countess,  torn  with  wrath,  thought  it  necessary  to 
cover  her  retreat,  need  not  be  told.  She  struck  the  weak 
alone :  Juliana  she  respected.  Masterly  tactics,  for  they 
showed  her  power,  gratified*  her  vengeance,  and  left  her 
imassailed.  On  the  road  she  had  Andrew  to  tear  to  pieces. 
O  delicious  operation  I  And,  O  shameful  brother,  to  re- 
duce her  to  such  joys  I  And,  O  Providence !  may  a  poor 
desperate  soul,  betrayed  through  her  devotion,  unremu- 
nerated  for  her  humiliation  and  absolute  hard  work,  accuse 
thee  ?  The  Countess  would  have  liked  to.  She  felt  it  to 
be  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  and  decided  to  remain  on 
the  safe  side  still. 

Happily  for  Evan,  she  was  not  ready  with  her  packing 
by  half  past  eleven.  It  was  near  twelve  when  he,  pacing 
in  front  of  the  inn,  observed  Polly  Wheedle,  followed  some 
yards  in  the  rear  by  John  Raikes,  advancing  toward  him. 
Now  Polly  had  been  somewhat  delayed  by  Jack's  persecu- 
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tion^,  and  Evan  declining  to  attend  to  the  masked  speech 
of  her  mission,  which  directed  him  to  go  at  once  down  a 
certain  lane  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  park,  some  min- 
utes were  lost. 

"Why,  Mr.  Harrinffton,"  said  Polly,  "it's  Miss  Rose 
she's  had  leave  from  her  ma.    Can  you  stop  away,  when 
it's  quite  proper?" 

Evan  hesitated.  Before  he  could  conquer  the  dark  spir- 
it, lo !  Rose  appeared,  walking  up  the  village  street.  Polly 
and  her  adorer  fell  back. 

Timidly,  unlike  herself,  Rose  neared  him. 

"I  have  offended  you,  Evan.  You  would  not  come  to 
me ;  I  have  come  to  you." 

"  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  good-by  to  you,  Rose," 
was  his  pretty  respdnse. 

Could  she  have  touched  his  hand  then,  the  blood  of  these 
lovers  rushing  to  one  channel  must  have  made  all  clear ; 
at  least  he  could  hardly  have  struck  her  true  heart  with 
his  miserable  lie.  But  that  chance  was  lost :  they  were  in 
the  street,  where  passions  have  no  play. 

"  Tell  nae,  Evan — ^it  is  not  true." 

He,  refining  on  his  misery,  thought,  "She  would  not 
ask  it  if  she  trusj;ed  me;"  and  answered  her:  "You  have 
heard  it  from  your  mother.  Rose;" 

"  But  I  will  not  believe  it  from  any  lips  but  yours,  Evan. 
Oh!  speak, 'speak  1" 

It  pleased  him  to  think :  "  How  could  one  who  loved  me 
believe  it  even  then?" 

He  said :  "  It  can  scarcely  do  good  to  make  me  repeat 
it.  Rose." 

And  then,  seeing  her  dear  bosom  heave  quickly,  he  was 
tempted  to  fall  on  his  knees  to  her  with  a  wild  outcry  of 
love.  The  chance  was  lost.  The  inexorable  street  forbade 
it. 

There  they  stood  in  silence,  gasping  at  the  barrier  that 
divided  them. 

Suddenly  anoise  was  heard.  "Stop!  stop!"  cried  thevoice 
of  John  Raikes.  "  When  a  lady  and  gentleman  are  tal^g 
together.  Sir,  do  you  lean  your  long  ears  over  them — ^ha?" 

Looking  round,  Evan  beheld  Laxley  a  step  behind,  and 
Jack  rushing  up  to  him,  seizing  his  collar,  and  instantly 
undergoing  ignominious  prostration  for  his  heroic  defense 
of  the  privacy  of  lovers. 
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"  Stand  aside,"  said  Laxley,  imperiotisly.  "  Bosey !  so 
you've  come  for  me.  Take  my  arm.  You  are  under  my 
protection." 

Another  forlorn  "Is  it  true?"  Rose  cast  toward  Evan 
with  her  eyes.    He  wavered  under  them. 

"Did  you  receive  my  letter?"  he  demanded  of  Lazley. 

"I  decline  to  hold  converse  with  you,"  said  La:dey, 
drawing  Rose's  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  You  will  meet  me  to-day  or  to-morrow  ?" 

"  I  am  in  the  habit  of  selecting  my  own  company." 

Rose  disengaged  her  hand.  Evan  grasped  it.  No  word 
of  farewell  was  uttered.  Her  mouth  moved,  but  her  eyes 
were  hard  shut,  and  nothing  save  her  hand's  strenuous 
pressure,  equaling  his  own,  told  that  their  parting  had 
been  spoken,  the  link  violently  sniped. 

Mr.  John  Raikes  had  been  picked  up  and  pulled  away 
by  Polly.  She  now  rushed  to  Evan :  "  Good-by,  and  God 
bless  you,  dear  Mr.  Harrington.  I'll  find  means  of  letting 
you  koow  how  she  is.    And  he  sha'n't  have  her,  mind  1" 

Rose  was  walking  by  Lazley's  side,  but  not  leaning  on 
his  arm.  Evan  blessed  her  for  this.  Ere  she  was  out  of 
sight  the  fly  rolled  down  the  street.  She  did  not  heed 
it,  did  not  once  turn  her  head.  Ah !  bitter  unkindness. 
When  Love  is  hurt,  it  is  self-love  that  requires  the  opiate. 
Conning  gave  it  him  in  the  formof  a  note  in  a  handwriting 
not  known  to  him.    It  said: 

"jTdo  not  believe  it,  and  nothing  will  ever  make  me. 

"Jullslna." 

Evan  could  not  forget  these  words.  They  colored  his 
farewell  to  Beckley — ^tne  dear  old  downs,  the  hop-gardens, 
the  Jong  gray  farms  walled  with  clipped  yew,  the  home  of 
his  lost  love  1  He  thought  of  them  through  weary  nights, 
when  the  ghostly  imase  with  the  hard  uiut  eyelids  and 
the  quivering  lips  womd  rise  and  sway  irresolutely  in  air 
till  a  shape  out  of  the  darkness  extinguished  it.  IMde  is 
the  god  of  pagans.  Juliana  had  honored  her  god.  The 
spirit  of  Juliana  seemed  to  pass  into  the  body  of  Rose,  and 
suffer  for  him  as  that  ghostly  image  visibly  suffered. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVllL 

IN  WHICH  WS  HAYB  TO  SEE  IN  THE  DABK. 

So  ends  the  fourth  act  of  our  comedy. 

After  all  her  heroism  and  extraordinary  efforts,  after,  as 
she  feared,  o&nding  Providence — after  facing  tailordom — 
the  Comitess  was  rolled  away  in  a  dingy  fly:  unrewarded 
even  by  a  penny,  for  what  she  had  gone  through.  For  she 
possessed  eminently  the  practical  nature  of  her  sex;  and 
though  she  would  nave  scorned,  and  would  have  declined 
to  handle  coin  so  base,  its  absence  was  upbraidingly  men- 
tioned in  her  spiritual  outcries.    Not  a  penny. 

Nor  was  there,  as  in  the  miseries  of  retreat  she  affected 
indifferently  to  imagine,  a  duke  fished  out  of  the  ruins  of 
her  enterprise,  to  wash  the  mud  off  her  garments  and  edge 
them  with  radiance.  Caroline,  it  became  clear  to  her,  had 
been  infected  by  Evan's  folly.  Caroline,  she  subsequently 
learned,  had  likewise  been  a  fool.  Instead  of  marvding  at 
the  genius  that  had  done  so  much  in  spite  of  the  pair  of 
fools  that  were  the  ri^ht  and  left  wing  of  her  battle-array, 
the  simple-minded  lady  wept.  She  wanted  success,  not 
genius.  Admiration  she  was  ever  ready  to  forfeit  for  suc- 
cess. 

Nor  did  she  say  to  the  tailors  of  earth :  **  Weep  ye,  for  I 
sought  to  emancipate  you  from  opprobrium  by  making  one 
of  you  a  gentleman ;  I  fought  for  a  great  principle  and 
have  failed."  Heroic  to  the  end,  she  herself  shed  all  the 
tears — ^took  all  the  sorrow  1 

Where  was  consolation  ?  Would  any  Protestant  clergy- 
man administer  comfort  to  her?  Could  he?  might  he  do 
so  ?  He  might  listen,  and  quote  texts ;  but  he  would  de- 
mand the  harsh,  rude  English  for  every  thing:  and  the 
Countess's  confessional  thoughts  were  all  innuendoish,  aeri- 
al ;  too  delicate  to  live  in  our  shameless  tongue.  Confession 
by  implication  and  absolution ;  she  could  know  this  to  be 
what  she  wished  for,  and  yet  not  think  it.  She  could  see  a 
haven  of  peace  in  that  picture  of  the  little  brown  box  with 
the  sleekly  reverend  figure  bending  his  ear  to  the  kneeling 
beauty  outside,  thrice  ravishing  as  she  half-lifts  the  vail  of 
her  sins  and  her  visage  I — ^yet  she  f  tarted  alarmed  to  hear 
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it  whispered  that  the  fidr7>emtent  was  the  Countess  de 
Saldar:  urgently  she  prayed  that  no  disgraceful  brother 
might  ever  drive  her  to  that  I 

Kever  let  it  be  a  Cathelio  priest  I  She  almost  fashioned 
her  petition  into  words.  Who  was  to  save  her  ?  Alas  I 
alas  I  in  her  dire  distress — ^in  her  sense  of  miserable  penni- 
lessness,  she  clung  to  Mr.  John  Baikes  of  the  curricle,  the 
mysteriously  rich  young  gentleman ;  and  on  that  picture, 
with  Andrew  roguishly  contemplating  it,  and  Evan,  with 
feelings  regarding  his  sister  that  he  liked  not  to  own,  the 
curtain  commiseratingly  drops. 

As  in  the  course  of  a  stream  you  come  upon  certain  dips, 
where,  but  here  and  there;  a  sparkle  or  a  gloom  of  the  full 
flowing  water  is  caught  through  deepening  foliage,  so  the 
history  that  concerns  us  wanders  out  of  day  for  a  time, 
and  we  must  violate  the  post  and  open  written  leaves  to 
mark  the  turns  it  takes. 

First  we  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Goren  to  Mrs.  Mel,  to 
inform  her  that  her  son  has  arrived  and  paid  his  respects 
to  his  future  instructor  in  the  branch  of  science  practiced 
by  Mr.  Goren. 

"He  has  arrived  cU  laat^^  says  the  worthy  ^tradesman. 
^'  His  appearance  in  the  shop  will  be  highly  gentlemanly, 
and  when  he  looks  a  little  more  pleasing,  and  grows  fond 
of  it,  nothing  will  be  left  to  be  desired.  The  ladies,  his 
sisters,  have  not  thought  proper  to  call.  I  had  hopes  of 
the  custom  of  Mr.  Andrew  Cogglesby.  Of  course  you 
wish  him  to  learn  tailoring  thoroughly?" 

Mrs.  Mel  writes  back  thanking  Mr.  Goren,  and  sayiug 
that  she  had  shown  the  letter  to  inquiring  creditors,  and 
that  she  does  wish  her  son  to  learn  ids  business  from  the 
root.  This  produces  a  second  letter  from  Mr.  Goren,  which 
imparts  to  her  that  at  the  root  of  the  tree  of  tailoring  the 
novitiate  must  sit  no  less  than  six  hours  a  day  with  his 
legs  crossed  and  doubled  under  him,  cheerftilly  plying 
needle  and  thread ;  and  that,  without  this  probation,  to 
undergo  which  the  son  resolutely  objects,  all  hope  of  his 
climbing  to  the  top  of  the  lofty  tree,  and  viewing  mankind 
from  an  eminence,  must  be  surrendered. 

"K  you  do  not  insUt^  my  dear  Mrs.  Harrington,  I  tell 
you  candidly,  your  son  may  have  a  shop,  but  he  will  be  no 
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Mrs.  Mel  nnderstands  her  son  and  his  state  of  mind  well 
enough  not  to  insist,  and  is  resigned  to  the  melancholy  con- 
seqaeoce. 

Then  Mr.  Gbren  discovers  an  extraordinary  resemblance 
between  £yan  and  his  father:  remarking  merely  that  the 
vonth  is  not  the  gentleman  his  &ther  was  in  a  shop,  while 
he  admits  that,  had  it  been  conjoined  to  business  habits,  he 
should  have  envied  his  departed  friend. 

He  has  soon  something  fresh  to  tell,  and  it  is  that  young 
Mr.  Harrington  is  treating  him  cavalierl}[.    That  he  ehould 

Eenetrate  the  idea  or  appreciate  the  merits  of  Mr.  Goren's 
alance  was  hardly  to  be  expected  cU  present :  the  world 
did  not,  and  Mr.  Goren  blamed  no  young  man  for  his 
ignorance.  Still  a  proper  attendance  was  requisite.  Mr. 
Goren  thought  it  very  singular  that  young  Mr.  Harrington 
should  demand  all  the  hours  of  the  day  for  his  own  pur- 
poses, up  to  half  past  four.  He  found  it  difficult  to  speak 
to  him  as  a  master,  and  begged  that  Mrs.  Harrington 
would,  as  a  mother. 

The  reply  of  Mrs.  Mel  is  dashed  with  a  trifle  of  cajolery. 
She  has  heard  from  her  son,  and  seeing  that  her  son  takes 
all  that  time  from  his  ri^ht  studtes  to  earn  money  where- 
with to  pay  debts  of  which  Mr.  Goren  is  cognizant,  she 
trusts  that  their  oldest  friend  will  overlook  it. 

Mr.  Goren  rejoins  that  he  considers  that  he  need  not 
have  been  excluded  from  young  Mr.  Harrington's  confi- 
dence. Moreover,  it  is  a  grief  to  him  that  the  young  gen- 
tleman should  refrain  from  accepting  any  of  his  suggestions 
as  to  the  propriety  of  requesting  aome^  at  least,  of  his  rid 
and  titled  acquaintance  to  confer  on  him  the  favor  of  their 
patronage. 

"  Which  they  would  not  repent,"  adds  Mr.  Gk)ren,  "  and 
might  learn  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  him  for,  in  return 
for  kindnesses  extended  to  him." 

Notwithstanding  all  my  efforts,  yon  see,  the  poor  boy  is 
thrust  into  the  shop.  There  he  is,  without  a  aoubt.  He 
sleeps  under  Mr.  Goren's  roof;  he  (since  one  can  not  be 
too  positive  in  citing  the  punishment  of  such  a  Pagan) 
stands  behind  a  counter ;  he  (and,  oh  I  choke,  young  loves, 
that  have  hovered  around  him  I  shrink  from  hun  in  natural 
horror,  gentle  ladies!)  handles  the  shears.  It  is  not  my 
fault.    Be  would  be  a  Pagan. 
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If  yon  can  think  him  hnman  enough  still  to  care  to  know- 
how  he  feels  it,  I  must  tell  you  that  he  feels  it  hardly  at 
all.  After  a  big  blow,  a  very  little  one  scarcely  counts. 
What  are  outward  forms  and  social  imominies  to  him 
whose  heart  has  been  struck  to  the  dust?  His  gods 
hare  fought  for  him,  and  there  he  is  1  He  deserves  no 
pity. 

But  he  does  not  ask  it  of  you,  the  callous  Pagan !  De- 
spise him,  if  you  please,  and  rank  with  the  Countess,  who 
despises  him  most  heartily. 

Dipping  further  into  the  secrets  of  the  post,  we  discover 
a  brisk  correspondence  between  Juliana  Conner  and  Mrs. 
Strike. 

^'  A  thousand  thanks  to  you,  my  dear  Miss  Bonner," 
writes  the  latter  lady.  ''The  unaffected  interest  you  take 
in  my  brother  touches  me  deeply.  I  knoto  him  to  be  wor- 
thy of  your  good  opinion.  Yes,  I  will  open  my  heart  to 
you,  dearest  Juliana ;  ^and  it  shall,  as  you  wish,  be  gruite 
secret  between  us.    Not  to  a  soul ! 

''  He  is  quite  alone.  My  sisters  Harriet  and  Louisa  will 
not  see  him,  and  I  can  only  do  so  by  stealth.  His  odd 
little  friend  sometimes  drives  me  out  on  Sundays,  to  a 
place  where  I  meet  him;  and  the  Duke  of  Belfield  kindly 
lends  me  his  carriage.  Oh  that  we  might  never  part  I  1 
am  only  happy  with  him  I 

"Ah I  do  not  doubt  him,  Juliana,  for  any  thing  he  does. 
You  say  that,  now  the  Duke  has  obtained  for  him  the 
Secretaryship  to  my  husband's  Company,  he  should  not 
stoop  to  that  other  thing,  and  you  do  not  understand  why. 
I  wHl  tell  you.  Our  poor  father  died  in  debt,  and  Evan 
receives  money  which  enables  him  by  degrees  to  liquidate 
these  debts,  on  condition  that  he  consents  to  be  what  I 
dislike  as  much  as  you  can.  He  bears  it ;  you  can  have 
no  idea  of  his  pride  I  He  is  too  proud  to  own  to  himself 
that  it  debases  him — ^too  proud  to  complain.  It  is  a  tan- 
gle— a  net  that  drags  him  down  to  it;  out  whatever  he  is 
outwardly,  he  is  the  noblest  human  being  in  the  world  to 
me,  and  but  for  him^  oh  I  what  should  I  be!  Let  me  beg 
you  to  forgive  it,  if  you  can.  My  darling  has  no  firiends. 
Is  his  temper  as  sweet  as  ever?  I  can  answer  that.  Yes, 
only  he  is  silent,  and  looks — ^when  you  look  into  his  eyes — 
colder,  as  men  look  when  they  ^vnll  not  bear  much  from 
other  men. 
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^*He  has  not  mentioned  her  name.  I  am  sure  she  has 
not  written. 

"  Pity  him,  and  pray  for  him." 

Juliana  then  makes  a  commnnication,  which  draws  forth 
the  following : 

*^  Mistress  of  all  the  Beckley  property-nearest,  dearest, 
Juliana!  Oh!  how  sincerely  I  congratulate  you  I  The 
black  on  the  letter  alarmed  me  so  I  could  hardly  open  it, 
my  fingers  trembled  so;  for  I  esteem  yon  all  at  Beckley; 
but  when  I  had  opened  and  read  it,  I  was  recompensed. 
You  say  you  are  sorry  for  Rose.  But  surely  what  your 
grandmamma  has  done  is  quite  right.  It  is./2^^,  in  every 
sense.  But  why  am  I  not  to  tell  Evan  ?  I  am  certain  it 
would  make  him  very  happy,  and  happiness  of  any  kind  he 
needs  so  much  I  I  will  obey  you,  or  course,  but  I  can  not 
see  why.  Do  you  know,  my  dear  child,  you  are  extreme- 
ly mysterious,  and  puzzle  me.  Evan  takes  a  pleasure  in 
spealang  of  ypo.  Tou  and  Lady  Jocelyn  are  his  great 
themes.  Why  is  he  to  be  kept  ignorant  of  your  good  for- 
tune ?  The  spitting  of  blood  is  bad.  Tou  must  winter  in 
a  warm  climate.  I  do  think  that  London  is  far  better  for 
you  in  the  late  autumn  than  Hampshire.  May  I  ask  my 
sister  Harriet  to  invite  you  to  reside  with  her  for  some 
weeks?  Nothing,  I  know,  would  give  .her  greater  pleas- 
ure." 

Juliana  answers  this : 

*'  If  you  love  me — ^I  sometimes  hope  that  you  do — ^but 
the  feeling  of  being  loved  is  so  strange  to  me  that  I  can 
only  believe  it  at  times ;  but,  Caroline — ^there,  I  have  mus- 
tered up  courage  to  call  you  by  your  Christian  name  at 
last — oh,  dear  Caroline  I  if  you  do  love  me,  do  not  tell 
Mr.  Harrington.  I  go  on  my  knees  to  you  to  beg  you  not 
to  tell  him  a  word.  I  have  no  reasons,  indeed — ^not  any ; 
but  I  implore  you  again  never  even  to  hint  that  I  am  any 
thing  but  the  person  he  knew  at  Beckley. 

''Kose  has  gone  to  Elbume  House,  where  Ferdinand, 
her  friendj  is  to  meet  her.  She  rides  and  sings  the  same, 
and  keeps  aU  her  color. 

''  She  may  not,  as  you  imagine,  have  much  sensibility. 
Perhaps  not  enough.  I  am  afraid  that  Rose  is  turning 
into  a  very  worldly  woman ! 

"As  to  what  you  kindly  say  about  inviting  me  to  Lon- 
don, I  should  like  it,  and  I  am  my  own  mistress.    Do  you 
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know,  I  think  I  am  older  than  your  brother !  I  am  twen- 
ty-three.  Pray,  when  you  write,  tell  me  if  he  is  older  liian 
that.  But  should  I  not  be  a  dreadful  burden  to  you? 
Sometimes  I  have  to  keep  to  my  chamber  whole  days  and 
days.  When  that  happens  now,  I  think  of  you  entirely. 
See  how  I  open  my  heart  to  you/  You  say  tiiat  you  do 
to  me.    I  wish  I  could  really  think  it." 

A  postscript  begs  Carohne  *^not  to  forget  about  the 
age».^^ 

In  this  fashion  the  two  ladies  open  their  hearts,  and 
contrive  to  read  one  another  perfectly  in  their  mutual  hy- 
pocrisies. 

Some  letters  bearing  the  signatures  of  Mr.  John  Baikes 
and  Miss  PoUy  Wheedle  likewise  pass.  Polly  inquires  for 
detailed  accounts  of  the  health  and  doings  of  Mr.  Harring- 
ton. Jack  replies  with  full  particulars  or  his  own  proceed- 
ings, and  mild  correction  of  her  grammar.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  Polly  grows  much  humbler  to  him  on  paper, 
which  b^g  instantly  perceived  by  the  mercurial  one,  his 
caressing  condescension  to  her  is  very  beautiful.  She  is 
taunted  with  Mr.  Nicholas  Frim,  and  answers,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  week,  that  the  aforesaid  can  >be  nothing  to  her, 
as  he  *^  went  in  a  passion  to  church  last  Sunday  and  got 
married."  It  appears  that  they  had  quarreled,  '^  because  I 
danced  with  you  that  night."  To  this  Mr.  Raikes  rejoins 
in  a  style  that  would  be  signified  by  ^^  ahem  1"  in  language, 
and  an  arrangement  of  the  shirt  collar  before  the  looking- 
glass,  in  action. 


CHAPTER 

IK  THE  DOMATNT  OP  TAILOBDOM. 

Thebb  was  peace  in  Mr.  Groren's  shop.  Badgered  min- 
isters, bankrupt  merchants,  diplomatists  with  a  headache 
— any  of  our  modem  grandees  under  difficulties,  might 
have  envied  that  peace  over  which  Mr.  Goren  presided ; 
and  he  was  an  enviable  man.  He  loved  his  crail,  he  be- 
lieved that  he  had  not  succeeded  the  millions  of  anteced- 
ent tsdlors  in  vain ;  and,  excepting  that  trifling  coquetry 
with  shirt-fronts,  viz.,  th6  red  crosses,  which  a  shrewd  rival 
had  very  soon  eclipsed  by  representing  nymphs  triangular- 
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I7  posed,  he  devoted  himself  to  his  business  from  morning 
to  night,  as  rigid  in  demanding  respect  from  those  beneath 
him  as  he  was  profuse  in  lavishing  it  on  his  patrons.  His 
public  boast  was,  that  he  owed  no  man  a  farthing ;  his  se- 
cret comfort,  that  he  possessed  two  thousand  pounds  in 
the  funds.  But  Mr.  Goren  did  not  stop  here.  Behind 
these  external  characteristics  he  nursed  a  passion.  Evan 
was  astonished  and  pleased  to  find  in  him  an  enthusiastic 
fem-coUector.  Not  that  Mr.  Harrington  shared  the  pas- 
sion, but  the  sight  of  those  brown  roots  spread  out,  ticket- 
ed, on  the  stained  paper,  after  supper,  when  the  shutters 
were  up  and  the  house  defended  from  the  hostile  outer 
world ;  the  old  man  poring  over  them,  and  naming  this 
and  that  spot  where,  during  his  solitary*  Saturday  after- 
noon and  Sunday  excursions,  he  had  lighted  on  the  rare 
samples  exhibited :  this  contrast  of  the  quiet  evening  with 
the  sordid  day  humanized  Mr.  Goren  to  him.  lie  began 
to  see  a  spirit  in  the  rigid  tradesman  not  so  utterly  dissim- 
ilar to  his  own,  and  he  fancied  that  he,  too,  had  a  taste  for 
ferns.    Round  Beckley  how  they  abounded ! 

He  told  Mr. Goren  so,  and  Mr.  Goren  said: 

"  Some  day  we'll  jog  down  there  together,  as  the  spying 
goes.'' 

Mr.  Goren  spoke  of  it  as  an  ordinary  'event,  likely  to 
happen  in  the  days  to  come — ^not  as  an  incident,  the  mere 
mention  of  which  as  being  probable  stopped  the  breath 
and  made  the  pulses  leap. 

For  now  Evan's  education  taught  him .  to  feel  that  he 
was  at  his  lowest  degree.  Never  now  could  Rose  stoop 
to  him.  He  carried  the  shop  on  his  back.  She  saw  the 
brand  of  it  on  his  forehead.  Well  I  and  what  was  Rose  to 
him  beyond  a  blissful  memory,  a  star  that  he  had  once 
touched  ?  Self-love  kept  him  strong  by  day,  but  in  the 
.darkness  of  night  came  his  misery:  wakening  from  tender 
dreams,  he  would  find  his  heart  sinking  under  a  horrible 
pressure,  and  then  the  fair,  fresh  face  of  Rose  swam  over 
him — ^the  hours  of  Beckley  were  revived ;  with  intolerable 
anguish  he  saw  that  she  was  blameless — ^that  he  alone  was 
to  blame.  Yet  worse  was  it  when  his  closed  eyelids  re- 
fused to  conjure  up  the  sorrowful,  lovely  nightmare,  and 
he  lay  like  one  in  a  trance,  entombed — wretched  Pagan! 
feeling  all  that  had  been  blindly :  when  the  Fast  lay  be- 
side mm  like  a  corpse  that  he  had  slain. 
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These  niglitly  torments  helped  him  to  brave  what  the 
morning  brought.  Insensibly  also,  as  Time  hardened  his 
sufferings,  Evan  asked  himself  what  the  shame  of  his  posi- 
tion consisted  in.  He  grew  stiff-necked.  His  Pagan  vir- 
tues stood  up  one  by  one  to  support  him.  Andrew,  cour- 
ageously evading  the  interdict  that  forbade  him  to  visit 
Evan,  would  meet  him  by  appointment  at  City  taverns, 
and  flatly  offered  him  a  place  m  the  brewery.  Evgn  de- 
clined it,  on  the  pretext  that,  having  received  old  Tom's 
money  for  the  year,  he  must  at  least  work  out  that  term 
according  to  the  conditions.  Andrew  fumed  and  sneered 
at  Tailordom.  Evan  said  that  there  was  peace  in  Mr. 
Goren's  shop.  His  sharp  senses  discerned  in  Andrew's 
sneer  a  certain  sincerity,  and  he  revolted  against  it.  Mr. 
John  Baikes,  too,  burlesqued  society  so  well,  that  he  had 
the  satis^Eiction  of  laughing  at  his  enemy  occasionally. 
The  latter  gentleman  was  still  a  pensioner,  flying  about 
town  with  the  Countess  de  Saldar,  m  deadly  fear  lest  that 
fascinating  lady  should  discover  the  seat  of  his  fortune ; 
happy,  notwithstanding.  In  the  mirror  of  Evan's  little 
world  he  beheld  the  great  one  from  which  he  was  ban- 
ished. 

Now  the  dusk  of  a  winter's  afternoon  was  closing  over 
London  when  a  carriage  drew  up  in  front  of  Mr.  Goren's 
ahop,  out  of  which,  to  Mr.  Goren's  chagrin,  a  lady  stepped, 
with  her  vail  down.  The  lady  entered,  and  said  that  she 
wished  to  speak  to  Mr.  Harrington.  Mr.  Goren  made  way 
for  her  to  his  pupil ;  and  was  amazed  to  see  her  fall  into 
his  arm,  and  hardly  gratified  to  hear  her  say,  ^'  Pardon  me, 
darUng,  for  coming  to  you  in  this  place." 

Evan  asked  permission  to  occupy  the  parlor. 

"My  place,"  said  Mr.  Goren,  with  humble  severity,  over 
his  spectacles,  "is  very  poor.  Such  as  it  is,  it  is  at  the 
lady's  service." 

Alone  together,  Evan  was  about  to  ease  his  own  feel- 
ings by  remarking  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Goren  was  hu- 
man like  tlie  rest  of  us,  but  Caroline  cried,  with  unwonted 
vivacity, 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know ;  but  I  thought  only  of  you.  I  have 
such  news  for  you !  You  will  and  must  pardon  my  com- 
ing— ^that's  mj  first  thought,  sensitive  darling  that  you 
are  I"  She  kissed  him  fondly.  "Juliana  Bonner  is  in 
towB}  staying  with  us  1" 
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"Is  that  your  news?"  asked  Evan,  pressing  her  against 
his  breast. 

"No,  dear  love — ^bnt  stfll!  You  have  no  idea  what  her 
fortune — ^Mrs.  Bonner  has  died  and  left  her — ^but  I  mustn't 
tell  you.  Oh,  my  darling !  how  she  admires  you !  She- 
she  could  recompense  you ;  if  you  would  I  We  will  put 
that  by  for  the  present.  Dear !  the  Duke  has  begged  you, 
through  me,  to  accept — ^I  think  it's  to  be  a  sort  of  bailifT 
to  his  estates — ^I  don't  know  rightly.  It's  a  very  honora- 
ble post  that  gentlemen  take ;  and  the  income  you  are  to 
have,  Evan,  will  be  near  a  thousand  a  year.  Now,  what 
do  I  deserve  for  my  news?" 

She  put  up  her  mouth  for  another  kiss,  out  of  breath. 

"  True  ?"  looked  Evan's  eyes. 

"  True  I"  she  said,  smiling,  and  feasting  on  his  bewilder- 
ment. 

After  the  bubbling  in  his  brain  had  a  little  subsided, 
Evan  breathed  as  a  man  on  whom  fresh  air  is  blown. 
Were  not  these  tidings  of  release  ?  His  ridiculous  pride 
must  nevertheless  inquire  whether  Caroline  had  been  beg- 
ging this  for  him. 

"  No,  dear — ^indeed  I"  Caroline  asserted  with  more  than 
natural  vehemence.  "It's  something  that  you  yourself 
have  done  that  has  pleased  him.  I  don't  know  what. 
Only  he  says,  he  beheves  you  are  a  man  to  be  trusted 
with  the  keys  of  any  thing — and  so  you  are.  You  are  to 
call  on  him  to-morrow.     Will  you  ?" 

While  Evan  was  replying  her  face  became  white.  She 
had  heard  the  Major's  voice  in  the  shop.  His  military 
step  advanced,  and  Caroline,  exclaiming  "Don't  let  me 
see  him!"  bustled  to  a  door.  Evan  nodded,  and  she 
slipped  through.  The  next  moment  he,  was  facing  the 
stiJr  marine. 

"  Well,  young  man,"  the  Major  commenced,  and,  seat- 
ing himself,  added,  "  be  seated.  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
seriously,  Sir.  You  didn't  think  fit  to  wait  till  I  had  done 
with  "the  Directors  to-day.  You're  devilishly  out  in  your 
discipline,  whatever  you  are  at  two  and  two.  I  apppose 
there's  no  fear  of  being  intruded  on  here?  None  of  your 
acquaintances  likely  to  be  introducing  themselves  to  me  ?" 

"  There  is  not  one  that  I  would  introduce  to  you,"  said 
Evan. 

The  Major  nodded  a  brief  recognition  of  the  compli- 
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ment,  and  then,  throwing  his  back  against  a  chair,  nred 
out :  "  Come,  Sir,  is  this  your  doiog  ?" 

In  military  phrase,  Evan  now  changed  front.  His  first 
thought  had  been  that  the  Major  had  come  for  his  wife. 
He  perceived  that  he  himself  was  the  special  object  of  the 
visitation. 

"I  must  ask  you  what  you  allude  to,"  he  answered. 

"You  are  not  at  your  office,  but  you  will  speak  to  me  as 
if  there  were  some  distinction  between  us,"  said  the  Major. 
"  My  having  married  your  sister  does  not  reduce  me  to  the 
ranks,  I  hope." 

The  Major  drummed  his  knuckles  on  the  table,  after  this 
impressive  delivery. 

"Hem!"  he  resumed.  "Now,  Sir,  understand,  before 
you  speak  a  word,  that  I  can  see  through  any  number  of 
infernal  lies.  I  see  that  you're  prepared  for  prevarication. 
By  George !  it  shall  come  out  of  you,  if  I  get  it  by  main 
force.  The  Duke  compelled  me  to  give  you  that  appoint- 
ment in  my  Company.  Now,  Sir,  did  you,  or  did  you  not, 
go  to  him  and  deliberately  state  to  him  that  you  believed 
the  affairs  of  the  Company  to  be  in  a  bad  condition — ^in- 
faniously  handled,  likely  to  involve  his  honor  as  a  gen- 
tleman ?  I  ask  you,  Sir,  did  you  do  this,  or  did  you  not 
doit?" 

Evan  waited  till  the  sharp  rattle  of  the  Major's  close  had 
quieted.  * 

"  If  I  am  to  answer  the  wording  of  your  statement,  I 
may  say  that  I  did  not." 

"  Very  good — very  good ;  that  will  do.  Are  you  aware 
that  the  Duke  has  sent  in  his  resignation  as  a  Director  of 
our  Company?" 

"  I  hear  of  it  first  from  you." 

"  Confound  your  familiarity  1"  cried  the  irritable  officer, 
rising.  "Am  I  always  to  be  told  that  I  married  your  sis- 
ter ?    Address  me.  Sir,  as  becomes  your  duty." 

Evan  heard  the  words  "  beggarly  tailor"  mumbled :  "  out 
of  the  gutters ;"  and  "  cursed  connection."  He  stood  in  the 
attitude  of  attention,  while  the  Major  continued: 

"  Now,  young  man,  listen  to  these  facts.  You  came  to 
me  this  day  last  week,  and  complained  that  you  did  not 
comprehend  some  of  our  transactions  and  affidrs.  I  ex- 
plained them  to  your  damned  stupidity.  You  went  away. 
Three  days  after  that  yoa  had  an  interview  with  the  Duke. 
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Stop,  Sir !  What  the  devU  do  you  mean  by  daring  to 
speak  while  I  am  speaking  ?  You  saw  the  Duke,  I  say. 
Now  what  took  place  at  that  interview  ?" 

The  Major  tried  to  tower  over  Evan  powerfully  as  he 
put  this  query.  They  were  of  a  common  height,  and  to  do 
so  he  had  to  rise  on  his  toes,  so  that  the  effect  was  but  mo- 
mentary. 

^'  I  think  I  am  not  bound  to  replv,"  said  Evan. 

"Very  well,  Sir;  that  will  do."  The  Major's  fingers 
were  evidently  itching  for  an  absent  ratan.  "  Confess  it 
or  not,  you  are  dismissed  from  your  post.  Do  you  hear  ? 
You  are  kicked  in  the  street.  A  beggarly  tailor  you  were 
born,  and  a  beggarly  tailor  you  will  die." 

"I  must  heg  you  to  stop,  now,"  said  Evan.  "I  told 
you  that  I  was  not  bound  to  reply ;  but  I  will.  If  you  will 
sit  down,  Major  Strike,  you  shall  hear  What  you  wish  to 
know." 

This  being  presently  complied  with,  though  not  before  a 
glare  of  the  Major's  eyes  had  shown  his  doubt  whether  it 
might  not  be  construed  into  insolence,  Evan  pursued : 

"  I  came  to  you  and  informed  you  that  I  could  not  recon- 
cilethe  cash  accounts  of  the  Company,  and  that  certain  of 
the  later  proceedings  appeared  to  me  to  jeopardize  its  pros- 
perity. Your  explanations  did  not  satisf^  me.  I  admit 
that  you  enjoined  me  to  be  silent.  But  the  Duke,  as  a 
Director,  had  as  strong  a  right  to  claim  me  as  his  serv- 
ant, and  when  he  questioned  me  as  to  the  position  of  the 
Company,  I  told  him  what  I  thought,  just  as  I  had  told 
you." 

"  You  told  him  we  were  jobbers  and  swindlers.  Sir  I" 

"The  Duke  inquired  of  me  whether  I  would,  imder  the 
circumstances,  while  proceedings  were  going  on  which 
did  not  approve  of,  take  the  responsibility  of  allowing  my 
name  to  remain — ^"  ' 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  the  Major  burst  out.  This  was  too 
good  a  joke.  The  name  of  a  miserable  young  tailor! 
"  Go  on,  Sir — go  on !"  He  swallowed  his  laughter  like  oil 
on  his  rage. 

*'  I  have  said  sufficient." 

Jumping  up,  the  Major  swore  by  the  Lord  that  he  had 
said  sufficient. 

"  Now,  look  you  here,  young  man."  He  squared  his 
figure  before  Evan,  eying  him  under  a  hard  frown :  "  You 
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have  been  playing  your  game  again,  as  you  did  down  at 
that  place  in  Hampshire.  I  heard  of  it — deserved  to  be 
shot,  by  Heaven !  You  think  you  have  got  hold  of  the 
Duke,  and  you  throw  me  over.  You  imagine,  I  dare  say, 
that  I  will  allow  my  wife  to  be  talked  about  to  further 
your  interests — ^you  self-seeking  young  dog  I  As  long  as 
he  lent  the  Company  his  name,  I  permitted  a  great  many 
things.  Do  you  think  me  a  blind  idiot.  Sir  ?  But  now 
she  must  learn  to  be'  satisfied  with  people  who've  got  no 
titles  or  carriages,  and  who  can't  give  hundred-guinea 
compliments.    You're  all  of  a  piece — a  set  of—" 

The  Major  paused,  for  half  a  word  was  on  his  mouth 
which  had  drawn  lightning  to  Evan's  eyes. 

Not  to  be  baffled,  he  added :  "  But  look  you.  Sir.  I 
may  be  ruined.  I  dare  say  the  Company  will  go  to  the 
dogs — every  ass  will  follow  a  Duke.  But,  mark :  this  goes 
on  no  more.  I  will  be  no  woman's  cuUy.  Mind,  Sir,  I 
take  excellent  care  that  you  don't  traffic  in  your  sister  1" 

The  Major  delivered  this  culminating  remark  with  a 
well-timed  deflection  of  his  fore-finger,  and  slightly  turned 
aside  when  he  had  done. 

You  might  have  seen  Evan's  figure  rocking,  as  he  stood 
with  his  eyes  steadily  leveled  on  his  sister's  husband. 

The  Major,  who,  whatever  he  was,  was  physically  no 
coward,  did  not  fail  to  interpret  the  look,  and  cnallenge  it. 

Evan  walked  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and  said,  between 
his  teeth,  "You  must  go  at  once." 

"  Eh,  Sir,  eh  ?  what's  this  ?"  exclaimed  the  warrior :  but 
the  door  was  open,  Mr.  Goren  was  in  the  shop ;  the  scan- 
dal of  an  assault  in  such  a  house,  and  the  consequent  possi- 
bility of  his  matrimonial  alliance  becoming  bruited  in  the 
newspapers,  held  his  arm  afler  it  had  given  an  involuntary 
jerk.  He  marched  through  with  becoming  dignity,  and 
marched  out  into  the  street ;  and  if  necks  unelastic  and 
heads  erect  may  be  taken  as  the  sign  of  a  proud  soul  and 
of  nobility  of  mind,  my  artist  has  the  Major  for  his  model. 

Evan  displayed  no  such  a  presence.  He  returned  to  the 
little  parlor,  shut  and  locked  the  door  to  the  shop,  and  for- 
getting that  one  was  near,  sat  down,  covered  his  eyes,  and 
gave  way  to  a  fit  of  tearless  sobbing.  With  one  foot  in 
Sie  room  Caroline  hung  watching  him.  A  pain  that  she 
had  never  known  wrung  her  nerves.  His  whole  manhood 
seemed  to  be  shaken,  as  if  by  regular  pulsations  of  intens- 
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est  misery.  She  stood  in  awe  of  the  sight  till  her  limbs 
failed  her,  and  then  staggering  to  him,  she  fell  on  her  knees, 
clasping  his,  passionately  kissing  thein. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

IN  WHICH  THB  COITl^BSS  STILL  SCBNTS  GAME. 

Mb.  John  Baikes  and  his  fiiend  Frank  Remand,  siir- 
named  Franco,  to  snit  the  requirements  of  metre,  in  which 
they  habitually  conversed,  were  walking  arm  in  arm  along 
the  drive  in  Society's  P^rk  on  a  fine  frosty  Sunday  after- 
noon of  mid-winter.    TKe  quips  and  jokes  of  Franco  were 
lively,  and  he  looked  into  the  carriages  passing,  as  if  he 
knew  that  a  cheerful  countenance  is  not  without  charms 
for  their  inmates.    Jack's  face,  on  the  contrary,  was  barren 
and  bleak.     Being  of  that  nature  that  when  a  pun  was 
made  he  must  perforce  outstrip  it,  he  fell  into  Franco's  hu- 
mor from  time  to  time,  but  albeit  aware  that  what  he  ut- 
tered was  good,  and  by  comparkton  transcendent,  he  re- 
fused to  enjoy  it.    Nov  when  Franco  started  from  his  arm 
to  declaim  a  passage,  did  he  do  other  than  make  limp  ef- 
forts to  unite  himself  toJFranco  again.    A  further  sign  of 
immense  depression  in  him  was  that,  instead  of  the  creative, 
it  was  the  critical  fscvlty  he  exercised,  and  rather  than  re- 

gly  to  Franco  in  his  form  of  tspeech,  he  scanned  occasional 
nes  and  objected  to  particular  phrases.  He  had  clearly 
exchanged  the  sanguine  for  the  bilious  temperament,  and 
was  fast  stranding  on  the  rocky  shores. of  prose.  Franco 
bore  this  very  well,  for  he,  like  Jack  in  happier  days,  claim- 
ed all  the  glances  of  lovely  woman  as  his  own,  and  on  his  i 
right  there  flowed  a  stream  of  beauties.  At  last  he  was 
compelled  to  observe :  *'  This  change  is  sudden ;  wherefore 
so  downcast  ?  With  tigrine  claw  thou  mangiest  my  speech,  l 
thy  cheeks  are  like  December's  pippin,  and  thy  tongue 
most  sour  I" 

^^Then  of  it  make  a  farce!"  said  Jack;  for  the  making 
of  farces  was  Franco's  profession. 

"  Wherefore  so  downcast  I  What  a  line  I  There !  let's 
walk  on.  Let  us  the  left  foot  forward  stout  advance.  1 
care  not  for  the  herd."  , 

"Tis  love  I"  cried  Franco* 


■ 
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"  Ay,  an'  it  be  1"  Jack  gloomily  returned. 

"  For  ever  cruel  is  the  sweet  Saldar  ?" 

Jack  winced  at  this  name. 

"A  truce  to  banter,  Franco!"  he  said,  sternly;  but  the 
subject  was  opened,  and  the  wound. 

"Lovel"  he  ppirsued,  Qiildly  groaning.  "Suppose  you 
adored  a  fascinating  woman,  and  she  Knew— positively 
knew — your  manly  weakness,  and  you  saw  her  smiling 
upon  every  body,  and  she  told  you  to  be  happy,  and  egad, 
when  you  came  to  reflect,  you  found  that,  after  three 
months'  suit,  you  were  nothing  better  than  her  errand- 
boy  ?    A  thing  to  boast  o^  is  it  not,  quotha  ?" 

"  Love's  yellow  fever,  jealousy,  methinks,"  Franco  com- 
menced in  reply ;  but  Jack  spat  at  the  emphasized  word. 

"  Jealou^ !  who's  jealous  of  clergymen  and  that  crew  ? 
Not  I,  by  Fluto  I  I  carried  five  messages  to  one  fellow 
with  a  coat-tail  straight  to  his  heels,  last  week.  She 
thought  I  should  drive  my  curricle — ^I  couldn't  afford  an 
omnibus  I  I  had  to  run.  When  I  returned  to  her  I  was 
dirty.    She  made  remarks !" 

"Thy  sufferings  are  severe — ^but  such  is  woman  I"  said 
Franco.  "  'Gad,  it's  a  good  idea,  though."  He  took  out 
a  note-book  and  penciled  a  point  or  two.  Jack  watched 
the  process  sardonically. 

"  My  tragedy  is,  then,  thy  farce !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Well, 
be  it  so !  I  believe  I  shdl  come  to  song-writing  again  my- 
self shortly — beneath  the  shield  of  Catnach  I'll  a  nation's 
ballads  frame !  I've  spent  my  income — or,  as  you  grossly 
call  it — ^my  tincome,  ha !  ha!  in  four  months,  and  now  I'm 
living  on  my  curricle.  I  underlet  it.  It's  like  trade — ^it's 
as  bad  as  poor  old  Harrington,  by  Jove !  But  that  isn't 
the  worst.  Franco !"  Jack  dropped  his  voice :  "  I  believe 
I'm  furiously  loved  by  a  poor  country  wench." 

"  Morals !"  was  Franco's  most  encouraging  reproof. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  think  I've  even  kissed  her,"  rejomed  Jack, 
who  doubted  because  his  imagination  was  vivid.  "It's 
my  intellect  that  dazzles  her.  I've  got  letters — she  calls 
me  clever.  By  jingo !  since  I  gave  up  driving  I've  had 
thoughts  of  rushing  down  to  her  and  making  her  mine  in 
spite  of  home,  faimly,  fortune,  firiends,  name,  position — 
every  thing !    I  have,  indeed." 

Franco  looked  naturally  astonished  at  this  amount  of 
self-sacrifice.    "The  Countess?"  he  shrewdly  suggested. 
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*  *  rd  raUier  be  my  Polly's  prince 
Than  yon  great  lady's  errand-boy !" 

Jack  burst  into  song. 

He~  stretched  out  .his  hand,  as  if  to  discard  all  the  great 
ladies  who  were  passing.  By  the  strangest  misfortune 
ever  known,  the  direction  taken  by  his  %gers  was  toward 
a  carriage,  wherein,  beautifully  sxniling  opposite  an  elabor- 
ately reverend  gentleman  of  middle  age,  the  Countess  de 
Saldar  was  sitting.  This  great  lady  is  not  to  be  blamed 
for  deeming  that  her  errand-boy  was  pointing  her  out  vul- 
garly on  a  public  promenade.  Ine&ble  disdain  curled  off 
her  sweet  olive  visage.    She  turned  her  head. 

"  I'll  go  down  to  that  girl  to-night,"  said  Jack,  with 
compressed  passion.  And  then  he  hurried  Franco  along 
to  the  bridge,  where,  behold,  the  Countess  alighted  with 
the  gentleman,  and  walked  beside  him  into  the  gardens. 

^^  Follow  her,"  said  Jack,  in  agitation.  ^^Do  you  see 
her  ?  by  yon  long-tailed  raven's  side  ?  Follow  her.  Franco ! 
See  if  he  kisses  her  hand — ^any  thing!  and  meet  me  here 
in  half  an  hour.    I'll  have  evidence !" 

Franco  did  not  altogether  like  the  office,  but  Jack's  din- 
ners, singular  luck,  and  superiority  in  the  encounter  of 
puns,  gave  him  the  upper  hand  with»  his  fiiend,  and  so 
Franco  went. 

Turning  away  from  the  last  glimpse  of  his  Countess, 
Jack  crossed  the  bridge,  and  had  not  strolled  far  beneath 
the  bare  branches  of  one  of  the  long  green  walks,  when  he 
perceived  a  gentleman  with  two  ladies  leaning  on  him. 

"  Now,  there,"  moralized  Jack ;  "  now,  what  do  you  say 
to  that?  Do  you  call  that  fair?  He  can't  be  happy,  and 
it's  not  in  nature  for  ih&m  to  be  satisfied.  And  yet,  if  I 
went  mp  and  attempted  to  please  them  aU  by  taking  one 
away,  uie  probabilities  are  that  he  would  knock  fne  down. 
Such  is  life !    We  wovCt  be  made  comfortable  I" 

Nevertheless,  he  passed  them  with  indifference,  for  it 
was  merely  the  principle  he  objected  to ;  and,  indeed,  he 
was  so  wrapped  m  his  own  conceptions,  that  his  name  had 
to  be  called  behind  him  twice  before  he  recognized  Evan 
Harrington,  Mrs.  Strike,  and  Miss  Bonner.  The  arrange- 
ment he  had  previously  thought  good  was  then  spontane- 
ously adopted.  Mrs.  Strike  reposed  her  fair  hand  upon 
Jack's  arm,  and  Juliana,  with  a  timid  glance  of  pleasure, 
walked  ahead  in  Evan's  charge.    Close  neighborhood  be- 
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tween  the  couples  was  not  kept.  The  genius  of  Mr.  John 
Raikes  was  wasted  in  manceuvres  to  lead  his  beautiful  com- 
panion into  places  where  he  could  be  seen  with  her,  and 
envied.  It  was,  perhaps,  more  flattering  that  she  should 
betray  a  marked  disposition  to  prefer  solitude  in  his  socie- 
ty. But  this  idea  illumined  him  only  toward  the  moment 
of  parting.  Then  he  saw  it ;  then  he  groaned  in  soul,  and 
besought  Evan  to  have  one  more  promenade,  saying,  vrith 
characteristic  cleverness  in  the  masking  of  his  real  thoughts, 
"  It.  gives  us  an  appetite,  you  know." 

Li  Evan's  face  and  Juliana's  there  was  not  much  sign 
that  any  proti;action  of  their  walk  together  would  aid  this 
beneficent  process  of  nature.  He  took  her  hand  gently, 
and  when  he  quitted  it,  it  dropped. 

"The  Rose — ^the  Rose  of  Beckley  Court!"  Jack  sang 
aloud.  "  Why,  this  is  a  day  of  meetings.  Behold  John 
Thomas  in  the  rear — a  tower  of  plush  and  powder !  Shall 
I  rush^sh^dl  I  pluck  her  from  the  aged  stem  ?" 
.  On  the  gravel-walk  above  them  Rose  passed  with  her 
aristocratic  grandmother,  muffled  in  furs.  She  marched 
deliberately,  looking  coldly  before  her.  Evan's  face  was 
white,  and  Juliana,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  on  him,  shud- 
dered. 

"  I'm  chilled,"  she  murmured  to  Caroline.    "  Let  us  go." 

Caroline  eyed^van  with  a  meaning  sadness. 

"We  will  huiTy  to  our  carriage,"  she  said.  "I  will 
write." 

They  were  seen  to  make  a  little  circuit  so  as  not  to  ap- 
proach Rose ;  after  whom,  thoughtless  of  his  cruelty,  Evan 
bent  his  steps  slowly,  halting  when  she  reached  her  car- 
riage. He  believed — rather,  he  knew  that  she  had  seen 
him.  There  was  a  consciousness  in  the  composed  outlines 
of  her  face  as  she  passed :  the  indifference  was  too  perfect. 
Let  her  hate  him,  if  she  pleased.  It  recompensed  him  that 
the  air  she  wore  should  make  her  appearance  more  woman- 
ly ;  an4  that  black  dress  and  crape  bonnet  in  some  way 
touched  him  to  mournful  thoughts  of  her  that  helped  a 
partial  forgetfulness  of  wounded  self. 

Rose  had  driven  off.  He  was  looking  at  the  same  spot 
where  Caroline's  hand  waved  from  her  carriage.  Juliana 
was  not  seen.  Caroline  requested  her  to  nod  to  him  once, 
but  she  would  not.  She  leaned  back  hiding  her  eyes,  and 
moving  a  petulant  shoulder  at  Caroline's  hand.  ^ 
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'*Has  he  offended  von,  my  child?'' 

Juliana  answered,  harshly: 

"No— no." 
'  ^'  Are  my  hopes  false  ?"  asked  the  mellow  Toice. 

No  reply  was  heard.  The  wheels  rolled  on,  and  Caro- 
line tried  other  subjects,  knowing  possibly  that  they  would 
lead  Juliana  back  to  this  of  heir  own  accord. 

♦'You  saw  how  she  treated  him?"  the  latter  presently 
said,  without  moving  her  hand  from  before  her  eyes. 

"  Yes,  dear.    He  forgives  her,  and  will  forget  it." 

^'Ohl"  she  clenched  her  long  thin  hand,  ^'I  pray  that 
I  may  not  die  before  I  have  made  her  repent  it.  She 
shall!" 

Juliana  looked  glitteringly  in  Caroline's  face,  and  then 
fell  Hrweeping,  and  suffered  herself  to  be  folded  and  car 
ressed.    The  storm  was  long  subsiding. 

^'Dearest!  you  are  better  now?"  said  Caroline. 

She  whispered :  "  Yes." 

"My  brother  has  only  to  know  you,  dear — ^*' 

"Hush!  That's  past,"  Juliana  stopped  her;  and,  on 
a  deep  breath  that  threatened  to  break  to  sobs,  she  added, 
in  a  sweeter  voice  than  was  common  to  her,  "  Ah !  why — 
why  did  you  tell  him  about  the  Beckley  property  ?" 

Caroline  vainly  strove  to  deny  that  she  had  told  him. 
Juliana's  head  shook  mournfully  at  her;  and  now  Caro- 
line knew  what  Juliana  meant  when  she  begged  so  earn- 
estly that  Evan  should  be  kept  ignorant  of  her  change  of 
fortune. 

Some  days  after  this  the  cold  struck  Juliana's  chest,  and 
she  sickened.  The  three  sisters  held  a  sitting  to  consider 
what  it  was  best  to  do  with  her.  Caroline  proposed  to 
take  her  to  Beckley  without  delay.  Harriet  was  of  opin- 
ion that  the  least  they  could  do  was  to  write  to  her  rela- 
tions and  make  them  instantly  aware  of  her  condition. 

But  the  Countess  said  "No"  to  both.  Her  argument 
was,  that  Juliana  being  independent,  they  were  by  no 
means  bound  to  "  bundle"  her,  in  her  state,  back  to  a  place 
where  she  had  been  so  shamefully  maltreated ;  that  here 
she  would  live,  while  there  she  would  certainly  die ;  that 
absence  of  excitement  was  her  medicine,  and  that  here  she 
had  it.  Mrs.  Andrew,  feeling  herself  responsible  as  the 
young  lady's  hostess,  did  not  acquiesce  in  the  Countess's 
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views  till  she  had  consulted  Juliana;  and  then  apologies 
for  giving  trouble  were  breathed  on  the  one  hand ;  sympa- 
thy, condolences,  and  professions  of  esteem,  on  the  other. 
Jidiana  said  she  was  but  slightly  ill,  would  soon  recov- 
er: entreated  not  to  leave  them  ^fore  she  was  thor- 
oughly re-established,  and,  to  consent  to  be  looked  on  as 
one  of  the  family,  she  sighed,  and  said  it  was  the  utmost 
she  could  hope.  Of  course  the  ladies  took  this  compliment 
to  themselves,  but  Evan  began  to  wax  in  importance.  The 
Countess  thought  it  nearly  time  to  acknowledge  him,  and 
support  the  idea  by  a  citation  of  the  doctrine  that  to  for- 
give is  Christian.  It  happened,  however,  that  Harriet, 
who  had  less  art  and  more  will  than  her  sisters,  was  inflexi- 
ble :  she,  living  in  a  society  but  a  few  steps  above  Tailor- 
dom,  however  magnificent  in  expenditure  and  resources, 
abhorred  it  solemnly.  From  motives  of  prudence,  as  well 
as  personal  disgust,  she  continued  firm  in  declining  to  re- 
ceive her  brother.  She  would  not  relent  when  the  Count- 
ess pointed  out  a  dim,  a  dazzling  prospect,  growing  out  of 
JElvan's  proximity  to  the  heiress  of  Beckley  Court ;  she  was 
not  to  be  moved  when  Caroline  suggested  that  the  specific 
for  the  irail  invalid  was  Evan's  presence.  As  to  this,  Juli- 
ana was  sufficiently  open,  though,  as  she  conceived,  h^  art 
was  extreme. 

"  Do  you  know  why  I  stay  to  vex  and  trouble  you  ?" 
she  asked  Caroline.  "  Well,  then,  it  is  that  I  may  see  your 
brother  united  to  you  all ;  and  then  I  shall  go  happy." 

The  pretext  served  also  to  make  him  the  subject  of  many 
conversations.  Twice  a  week  a  bunch  of  the  best  flowers 
that  could  be  got  were  sorted  and  aiTanged  by  her,  and 
£ent  namelessly  to  brighten  Evan's  chamber. 

"  I  may  do  such  a  thing  as  thig.  you  know,  without  in- 
curring blame,"  she  said.  *^ 

The  sight  of  a  love  so  humble  in  its  strength  and  affluence 
sent  Caroline  to  Evan  on  a  fruitless  errand.  What  availed 
it  that,  accused  of  giving  lead  to  his  pride  in  refusing  the 
heiress,  Evan  should  declare  that  he  did  not  love  her  ?  He 
did  not,  Caroline  admitted  as  possible,  but  he  might.  He 
might  learn  to  love  her,  and  therefore  he  was  wrong  in 
wounding  her  heart.  She  related  flattering  anecdotes. 
She  drew  tearful  pictures  of  Juliana's  love  for  him ;  and, 
noticing  how  he  seemed  to  prize  his  bouquet  of  flowers, 
aaid: 

T 
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^'  Do  yon  lore  them  for  themselyes,  or  the  hand  that  sent 
them?" 

Evan  blushed,  for  it  had  been  a  struggle  for  him  to  :f&- 
ceive  them,  as  he  thought,  from  Rose  in  secret.  The  flow- 
ers lost  their  value ;  4he  song  that  had  arisen  out  of  them, 
"  Thou  livest  in  my  memory,"  ceased.  But  they  came  still. 
How  many  degrees  from  love  gratitude  may  be,  I  have  not 
reckoned.  I  rather  fear  it  lies  on  the  opposite  shore.  From 
a  youth  to  a  girl,  it  may  yet  be  very  tender ;  the  more  so, 
because  their  ages  commonly  exclude  such  ^  sentiment, 
and  nature  seems  willing  to  make  a  transition-stage  of  it. 
Evan  wrote  to  Juliana.  Incidentally  he  expressed  a  wish 
to  see  her.  Juliana  was  under  doctor^s  interdict ;  but  she 
was  not  to  be  prevented  from  going  when  Evan  wished 
her  to  go.  They  met  in  the  park,  as  before,  and  he  talked 
to  her  five  minutes  through  tne  carriage  window. 

"Was  it  worth  the  risk,  my  poor  child?"  said  Caroline, 
pityingly. 

J uliana  cried :  "  Oh !  I  would  give  any  thing  to  live !" 

A  man  might  have  thought  that  she  made  no  direct  an- 
swer. 

"  Don't  you  think  I  am  patient?  Don't  you  think-I  am 
ven/  patient  ?"  she  asked  Caroline,  winningly,  on  their  way 
home. 

Caroline  could  scarcely  forbear  from  smiling  at  the  fever- 
ish anxiety  she  showed  for  a  reply  that  should  confirm  her 
words  and  hopes. 

^^  So  we  must  all  be !"  she  said,  and  that  commonplace 
remark  caused  Juliana  to  exclaim:  "Prisoners  have  lived 
in  a  dungeon,  on  bread  and  water,  for  years !" 

Whereat  Caroline  kissed  her  so  very  tenderly  that  Juli- 
ana tried  to  look  surprised,  and  failing,  her  thin  lips  quiv- 
ered; she  breathed  a  soft  "hush,"  and  fell  on  Carolme's 
bosom. 

She  was  transparent  enough  in  one  thing ;  but  the  flame 
which  burned  within  her  did  not  light  her  through.  Oth- 
ers, on  other  matters,  were  quite  as  transparent  to  her. 
Caroline  never  knew  that  she  had  as  much  as  told  her  the 
moral  suicide  Evan  had  committed  at  Beckley,  so  cun- 
ningly had  she  been  probed  at  intervals  with  little  casual 
questions ;  random  interjections,  that  one  who  loved  him 
could  not  fail  to  meet ;  petty  doubts  requiring  elucidations. 
And  the  Countess,  kind  as  her  sentiments  ^d  grown  to- 
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ward  the  afflicted  creature,  was  compelled  to  proclaim  her 
densely  stupid  in  material  affairs.  For  the  Countess  had 
an  itch  of  the  simplest  feminine  curiosity  to  know  whether 
the  dear  child  had  any  notion  of  acconiplishing  a  certain 
holy  duty  of  the  perishable  on  this  earth,  who  might  pos- 
sess worldly  goods ;  and  no  hints — ^not  even  plain  spealang, 
would  do.     Juliana  did  not  understand  her  at  all. 

The  Countess  exhibited  a  mourning-ring  on  her  finger, 
Mrs.  Bonner's  bequest  to  her. 

"  How  fervent  is  my  gratitude  to  my  excellent  departed 
friend  for  this !  A  legacy,  however  trifling,  embalms  our 
dear  lost  ones  in  the  memory !"    .       ' 

It  was  of  no  avail.  Juliana  continued,  densely  stupid. 
"Was  she  not  worse?  The  Countess  could  not,  "in  decen- 
cy," as  she  observed,  reveal  to  her  who  had  prompted  Mrs. 
Bonner  so  to  bequeath  the  Beckley  estates  as  to  f  insure 
sweet  Juliana's  future;*"  but  ought  not  Juliana  to  divine 
it  ?    JuMana  at  least  had  hints  sufficient. 

Cold  spring  winds  were  now  blowing.  Juliana  had  re- 
sided no  less  that  two  .months  with  the  Cogglesbys.  She 
was  entreated  still  to  remain,  and  she  did.  From  Lady 
Jocelyn'she  heard  not  aword  of  remonstrance;  but  from 
Miss  Carrington  and  Mrs.  Shome  she  received  admonish- 
ing  letters.  Finally,  Mr.  Harry  Jocelyn  presented  himself. 
In  London,  and  without  any  of  that  needful  substance 
which,  a  young  gentleman  feels  the  want  of  in  London 
more  than  elsewhere,  Harry  began  to  have  thoughts  of  his 
own,  without  any  instigiation  from  his  aunts,  about  devot- 
ing himself  to  business.  So  he  sent  his  card  up  to  his 
cousin,  and  was  graciously  met  in  the  drawing-room  by  the 
Countess,  who  ruffled  him  and  smoothed  him,  and  would 
possibly  have  distracted  his  soul  &om  business  had  his  cirr 
cumstances  been  less  straitened.  Juliana  was  declared  to 
be  too  unwell  to  see  him  that  day.  He  called  a  second 
time,  and  enjoyed  a  similar  greeting.  His  third  visit  pro- 
cured him  an  audience  alone  with  Juliana,  when  at  once, 
despite  the  warnings  of  his  aunts,  the  frank  fellow  plunged 
into  mediae  res.  Mrs.  Bonner  had  left  him  totally  depend- 
ent on  his  parents  and  his  chances. 

"  A  desperate  state  of  thmgs,  isn't  it,  Juley  ?  I  think  I 
shall  go  for  a  soldier — common,  you  know." 

Instead  of  shrieking  out  against  such  a  debasement  of 
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his  worth  and  gentility,  as  was  to  be  expected,  Juliana 
said: 

*^  That's  what  Mr.  Harrington  thought  of  doing.'' 

«'  He !    If  he'd  had  the  plud£  he  would." 

^^His  duty  forbade  it,  and  he  did  not." 

^^Duty!  a  confounded  tailor]  What  fools  we  were  to 
have  him  at  Beckley  1" 

^^£[aa  the  Countess  been  unkind  to  you,  Harry?" 

^'  I  haven't  seen  her  to-day,  and  don't  want  to.  It's  my 
little  dear  old  Juley  I  came  for." 

^'  Dear  Harry !"  she  thanked  him  with  eyes  and  hands. 
"Come  often,  won't  you?" 

"  Why,  ain't  you  coming  back  to  us,  Juley  ?" 

"  Not  yet— they  are  very  land  to  me  here.   How  is  Rose  ?" 

*'  Oh,  quite  joUy.  She  and  Ferdinand  are  thick  again. 
BaUs  every  night.  She  dances  like  the  deuce.  They  want 
me  to  go ;  but  I  ain't  the  sort  of  figure  for  those  places, 
and,  besides,  I  sha'n't  dance  till  I  can  lead  you  out." 

A  spur  of  laughter  at  Harry's  generous  nod  brought  on 
Juliana's  cough.  Harry  watched  her  little  body  shaken 
and  her  reddened  eyes.  Some  real  emotion — ^perhaps  the 
fear  which  healthy  young  people  experience  at  the  sight  of 
deadly  disease — ^made  Harry  touch  her  arm  with  the  soft- 
ness of  a  child's  touch. 

"Don't  be  alarmed,  Harry,"  she  said.  "It's  nothing^ — 
only  winter.    I'm  determined  to  get  well." 

"That's  right,"  quoth  he,  recovering.  "I  know  you've 
got  pluck,  or  you  wouldn't  have  stood  that  operation." 

"Let  me  see:  when  was  that?"  she  asked,  dyly. 

Harry  colored,  for  it  related  to  a  time  when  he  had  not 
behaved  prettily  to  her. 

"There,  Juley,  that's  all  forgotten.  I  was  a  fool — ^a 
scoundrel,  if  you  lika    Tm  sorry  for  it  now." 

"  Do  you  want  money,  Harry  ?" 

"Oh,  money  1" 

"  Have  you  repaid  Mr.  Harrington  yet  ?" 

"  "Hiere — ^no,  Ihaven't.  Bother  it !  that  fellow's  name's 
always  onyour  tongue.  I'll  tell  you  what,  Juley — ^but  it's 
no  use.    He's  a  low,  vulgar  adventurer." 

"Dear  Harry,"  said  Juliana,  softly;  "don't  bring  your 
aunts  with  you  when  you  come  to  see  me." 

"  Well,  then,  FU  tell  you,  Juley.  It's  enough  that  he's 
a  beastiy  tailor." 
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"  Quite  enongb,''  she  responded.  ^^  And  he  k  neither  a 
fool  nor  a  sconndrel." 

Harry's  memory  for  his  own  speech  wa^  not  quick. 
When  Juliana's  csdm  glance  at  him  called  it  up,  he  jumped 
from  his  chair,  crying :  "  Upon  my  honor,  I'll  tell  you  what, 
Juley  I  If  I  had  money  to  pay  him  to-morrow,  Fd  insult 
him  on  the  spot.** 

Juliana  meditated,  and  ssdd,  ^'Then  all  your  friends  must 
wish  you  to  continue  poor." 

This  girl  had  once  been  on  her  knees  to  him.  She  had 
looked  up  to  him  with  admiring  love,  and  he  had  given  her 
a  crumb  or  so  occasionally,  thinking  her  something  of  a  fool, 
and  more  of  a  pest ;  but  now  he  could  not  say  a  word  to 
her  without  being  bafied  in  an  elder-sisterly  tone  that  exas- 
perated him  so  far  that  he  positively  wish^  to  marry  her, 
and,  coming  to  the  point,  offered  himself  with  downright 
sincerity,  and  was  rejected.  Harry  left  in  a  passion.  Ju- 
liana confided  the  secret  to  Caroline,  who  suggested  inter- 
ested motives,  which  Juliana  would  not  hear  of. 

^'  Ah  I"  said  the  Countess,  when  Caroline  mentioned  the 
ease  to  her,  ^'  of  course  the  poor  thing  cherishes  her  first 
ofier.  She  would  believe  a  curate  to  be  disinterested! 
But  mind  that  Evan  has  due  warning  when  she  is  to  meet 
him ;  mind  that  he  is  dressed  becomingly." 

Caroline  asked  why. 

"Because,  my  dear,  she  is  enamored  of  his  person. 
These  little  unhealthy  creatures  are  always  attracted  by 
the  person.  She  thinks  it  to  be  Evan's  qualities.  I  know 
better :  it  is  his  person.  Beckley  Court  may  be  lost  by  a 
shabby  coat !" 

The  Countess  had  recovered  from  certain  spiritual  lan- 
guors into  which  she  had  fallen  after  her  retreat.  Ulti- 
mate victory  hung  still  in  the  balance.  Oh!  if  Evan 
would  only  marry  the  little  sufferer,  who  was  so  sure  to 
die  within  a  year !  or,  if  she  lived  (for  marriage  has  often 
been  as  a  resurrection  to  some  poor  female  invalids),  there 
was  Beckley  Court,  a  splendid  basis  for  future  achieve- 
ments. Reflecting  in  this  fashion,  the  Countess  pardoned 
her  brother.  Glowing  hopes  hung  fresh  lamps  in  her  chari- 
table breast.  She  stepped  across  the  threshold  of  Tailor- 
dom,  won  Mr.  Gk)ren's  heart  by  her  condescension,  and 
worked  Evan  into  a  sorrowftil  mood  concerning  the  invalid. 
Was  not  Juliana  his  only  active  friend  ?    In  return,  he  said 
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things  which  only  required  a  little  coloring  to  be  very 
acceptable  to  her.  The  game  waxed  exciting  again.  The 
enemy  (the  Jocelyn  party)  was  alert,  but  powerless.  The 
three  sisters  were  ahnost  wroilght  to  perform  a  sacrifice 
far  exceeding  Evan's.  They  nearly  decided  to  summon 
him  to  the  house ;  but  the  matter  being  broached  at  table 
one  evening,  Major  Strike  objected  to  it  so  angrily  that 
they  abandoned  it,  with  the  satis&ctory  conclusion  that  if 
they  did  wrong  it  was  the  Major's  fault. 

Meantime  Juliana  had  much  on  her  conscience.  She 
knew  Evan  to  be  innocent,  and  she  allowed  Rose  to  think 
him  guilty.  Could  she  bring  her  heart  to  join  them? 
That  was  not  in  her  power:  but  desiring  to  be  lulled  by  a 
compromise,  she  devoted  herself  to  make  his  relatives  re- 
ceive him ;  and  on  days  of  bitter  winds  she  would  drive 
out  to  meet  him,  answering  all  expostulations  with,  '^I 
should  not  go  if  he  were  here.'' 

The  game  waxed  hot.  It  became  a  question  whether 
Evan  should  be  admitted  to  the  house  in  spite  of  the  Ma- 
jor. Juliana  now  made  an  extraordinary  move.  Having 
the  Count  with  her  in  the  carriage  one  day,  she  stopped 
in  front  of  Mr.  Goren's  shop,  and  Evan  had  to  come  out. 
The  Count  returned  home  extremely  mystified.  Once  more 
the  unhappy  Countess  was  obliged  to  draw  bills  on  the 
fabulous ;  and  as  she  had  recommenced  the  system,  which 
was  not  without  its  fascinations  to  her,  Juliana,  who  bad 
touched  the  spring,  had  the  full  benefit  of  it.  The  Count- 
ess had  deceived  her  before-7-what  of  that  ?  She  spoke 
things  sweet  to  hear.  Who  could  be  false  that  gave  her 
heart  food  on  which  it  liv^d  ? 

One  night  Juliana  returned  from  her  drive  alarmingly  ill. 
She  was  watched  through  the  night  by  Caroline  and  the 
Countess  alternately.    In  the  morning  the  sisters  met. 

^'  She  has  consented  to  let  us  send  for  a  doctor,"  said 
Caroline. 

"Her  chief  desire  seems  to  be  a  lawyer,"  said  the 
Countess. 

"  Yes,  but  the  doctor  must  be  sent  for  first." 

"  Yes,  indeed !  But  it  behooves  us  to  previse  that  the 
doctor  does  not  kill  her  before  the  lawyer  comes." 

Caroline  looked  at  Louisa,  and  said,  "Are  you  isno- 
rant?" 

"  No — what?"  cried  the  Countess,  eagerly. 
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<'  Evan  has  written  to  tell  Lady  Jooelyn  the  state  of  her 
health,  and — ^" 

'^  And  that  naturally  has  aggravated  her  malady !"  The 
Countess  cramped  her  long  fingers.  ^^  The  child  heard  it 
from  him  yesterday !    Oh,  I  could  swear  at  that  brother  !'* 

She  dropped  into  a  chair  and  sat  rigid  and  square-jawed, 
a  sculpture  of  unutterable  rage. 

In  the  afternoon  Lady  Jocelyn  arrived.  The  doctor 
was  there — the  lawyer  had  gone.  Without  a  word  of  pro- 
test Juliana  accompanied  her  ladyship  to  Beckley  Court. 
Here  was  a  blow ! 

But  Andrew  was  preparing  one  more  mighty  still. 
What  if  the  Cogglesby  Brewery  proved  a  basis  most  un- 
sound? Where  must  they  &dl  then  ?  Alas!  on  that  point 
whence  they  sprang.    If  not  to  Perdition — ^T^ordom ! 


CHAPTER  XLL 


EBVBALS  AK  ABOMn^ABLE  PLOT  OF  THE  BBOTHBBS 

COGGLBSBY. 

A  LivBLT  April  dav,  with  strong  gusts  from  the  south- 
west, and  long^  sweepmg  clouds,  saluted  the  morning  coach 
from  London  to  Lymport.  '  Thither  Tailordom  triumphant 
was  bearing  its  victim  at  a  rattling  pace,  to  settle  him,  and 
seal  him  forever  out  of  the  ranks  of  gentlemen.  Society, 
meantime,  howling  exclusion  to  him  in  the  back-ground : 
^  Out  of  our  halls,  degraded  youth !  The  smiles  of  turban- 
ed  matrons ;  the  sighs  of  delicate  maids ;  genial  wit,  edu- 
cated talk,  refined  scandal,  vice  in  harness,  dinners  senti- 
neled by  stately  plush :  these,  the  flavor  of  life,  are  not  for 
you,  though  vou  stole  a  taste  of  them,  wretched  impostor  1 
Pay  for  it  with  years  of  remorse!"  -    ^ 

The  coach  went  rushing  against  the  glorious  high  "wind. 
It  stirred  his  blood,  freshened  his  cheeks,  gave  a  bright 
tone  of  zest  to  his  eyes,  as  he  cast  them  on  the  y^ng, 
green  country.  Kot  banished  from  the  breath  of  Heaven, 
or  from  self-respect,  or  from  the  appetite  for  the  rewards 
that  are  to  follow  duties  done  1  ^ot  banished  from  the 
help  that  is  always  reached  to  us  when  we  have  fairly 
taken  the  right  road ;  and  that  for  him  i^  the  road  to  Lym- 
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port.  Let  the  kingdom  of  Gilt  Gingerbread  howl  as  it 
will  I  We  are  no  longer  children,  but  men — men  who  have 
bitten  hard  at  experience,  and  know  the  value  of  a  tooth ; 
who  have  had  our  hearts  braised,  and  cover  them  with 
armor ;  who  live  not  to  feed,  but  look  to  food  that  we  may 
live !  What  matters  it  that  yonder  high-spiced  kingdom 
should  excommunicate  such  as  we  are  9  We  have  rubbed 
off  the  gilt,  and  have  assumed  the  command  of  our  stom- 
achs.    We  are  men  from  this  day! 

Now  you  would  have  thought  Evan's  companions,  right 
and  left  of  him,  were  the  wretches  under  sentence,  to  judge 
from  appearances.  In  contrast  with  his  look  of  insolent 
pleasure,  Andrew,  the  moment  an  eye  was  on  him,  exhib- 
ited  the  cleverest  impersonation  of  the  dumps  ever  seen ; 
while  Mr.  John  Raikes  was  from  head  to  foot  nothing  bet- 
ter than  a  moan  made  visible.  Nevertheless,  they  both 
agreed  to  rally  Evan,  and  bid  him  be  of  good  cheer. 

"Don't  be  down.  Van— don't  be  down,  my  boy,"  said 
Andrew,  rubbing  his  hands  gloomily. 

"I?  do  I  look  it?"  Evan  answered,  laughing. 

"Capital  acting  1"  exclaimed  Jack.  "Try  and  keep  it 
up." 

"  Well,  I  hope  you're  acting  too,"  said  Evan. 

Jack  let  his  chest  fall  like  a  collapsing  bellows. 

At  the  end  of  five  minutes  he  remarked :  "  Pve  been 
ratting  on  it  the  whole  morning !  There's  violent  inflam- 
mation, Fm  persuaded.  Another  hour,  and  I  jump  slap 
from  the  summit  of  the  coach!" 

Evan  turned  to  Andrew. 
,  "Do  you  think  he'U  be  let  off?" 

"  Mr.  Raikes  ?  Can't  say.  You  see.  Van,  it  depends 
upon  how  old  Tom  has  taken  his  bad  luck.  Ahem !  Per- 
haps he'll  be  all  the  stricter ;  and  as  a  man  of  honor,  Mr. 
Raiked,  you  see,  can't  very  well-:—" 

"  By  Jove  1  I  wish  I  wasn't  a  man  of  honor  1"  Jack  in- 
terposed, heavily. 

"You  see,  van,  old  Tom's  drcmnstances"— Andrew 
ducked  to  smother  a  sort  of  laughter — ^"are  now  such 
that  he'd  be  glad  of  the  money  to  let  him  of^  no  doubt ; 
but  Mr.  Raikes  has  spent  it,  I  can't  lend  it,  and  you  haven't 
got  it,  and  there  we  all  are.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he's 
free,  and  he — ^ha,  ha  I  I'm  not  a  bit  the  merrier  for  laugh- 
ing, I  can  tell  you." 
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Catching  another  glunpse  of  Evan's  serious  face,  Andrew 
fell  into  louder  lau^ter ;  checking  it  with  dolefdl  solem- 
nity, as  Evan  said,  "You  know,  Andrew,  that  if  your 
brother  will  come  to  me  with  you  for  a  time — I  am  in  his 
debt  doubly:  I  owe  him  both  for  the  money  and  a  les- 
son ;  if  he  doesn't  mind  coming,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
receive  him." 

Andrew  drew  his  hand  tightly  down  ISs  cheeks  and 
chin,  and  nodded :  "  Thank  you,  Van,  thank  you,  I'm  sure. 
Never  doubted  your  good  heart,  my  boy.  Very  kind  of 
you." 

"And  you  are  certain  to  come ?" 

*'  'Hem !  women  in  the  case,  you  know.  Van  I" 

"  Well,  if  I  may  work  for  you  and  yours,  Andrew,  I  shall 
thank  my  destiny,  whatever  it  is." 

Andrew's  mouth  twitched,  and  his  eyelids  began  blink- 
ing fast.  With  a  desperate  effort,  he  avoided  either  cry- 
ing or  laughing,  but  at  the  expense  of  Evan's  ribs,  into 
which  he  drove  his  elbow  with  a  "  pooh"  and  an  apology, 
and  then  commenced  a  conversation  with  the  coachman. 

Up  hill  and  down  hill,  and  past  little  homesteads  shining 
with  yellow  crocuses ;  across  wide  brown  heaths,  whose 
outlines  raised  in  Evan's  mind  the  night  of  his  funeral 
walk,  and  tossed  up  old  feelings  dead  as  the  whirling  dust. 
At  last  Jack  called  out : 

"  The  towers  of  Pallowfield— heigh-ho  I" 

And  Andrew  said : 

"  Now,  then.  Van — ^if  old  Tom's  any  where,  he's  here. 
You  get  down  at  the  Dragon,  and  don't  you  talk  to  me, 
but  let  me  so  in.  It'U  be  lust  the  hour  he  dines  in  the 
coontiT.  lln't  it  a  shame  of  him  to  make  me  &ce  every 
man  of  the  creditors — eh  ?" 

Evan  gave  Andrew's  hand  an  affectionate  squeeze,  at 
which  Andrew  had  to  gulp  down  something — reciprocal 
emotion,  doubtless. 

"  Hark !"  said  Jack,  as  the  horn  of  the  guard  was  heard. 
"  Once  that  sound  used  to  set  me  caracoling  before  an  ab- 
ject multitude.  I  did  wonders.  All  London  looked  on 
me !  It  had  more  effect  on  me  than  Champagne.  Kow  I 
hear  it — the  whole  charm  has  vanished  1  I  can't  see  a 
single  old  castle.  Would  you  have  thought  it  possible  that 
a  small  circular  bit  of  tin  could  produce  such  total  changes 
in  a  man?" 

T2 
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"I  suppose,"  said  Evaii,  ^*it's  just  as  natural  to  you  as 
the  eflfect  produced  by  a  small  circular  tube  of  brass." 

"  Ugh !  here  we  are,'?  Jack  returned,  as  they  drew  up 
under  the  sign  of  the  hospitable  Dragon.  ''  This  is  the 
.£rst  coach  I  ever  traveled  with  without  maMng  the  old 
whip  burst  with  laughing.  I  ain't  myself.  I'm  haunted. 
I'm  somebody  else  1" 

The  three  passengers  having  descended,  a  controversy 
commenced  between  Evan  and  Andrew  as  to  which  should 
pay.  Evan  had  his  money  out ;  Andrew  dashed  it  behind 
nim ;  Evan  remonstrated. 

"  Well,  you  mustn't  pay  for  us  two,  Andrew.  I  would 
have  let  you  do  it  once ;  but — ^"  ^ 

_'  "  Stuff!"  cried  Andrew.  "Z  ain't  paying — ^it's  the  cred- 
itors of  the  estate,  my  boy  I" 

.  Evan  looked  so  ingenuously  surprised  and  hurt  at  his 
lack  of  principle,  that  Andrew  chucked  a  sixpence  to  a 
small  boy,  saying," 

"  If  you  don't  let  me  have  my  own  way,  Van,  Til  shy 
my  purse  after  it.  What  do  you  mean,  Sir,  by  treating  me 
like  a  beggar  ?" 

.  "  Our  friend  Harrington  carUt  humor  us,"  quoth  Jack. 
"  For  myself,  I  candidly  confess,  I  prefer  being  paid  for ;" 
and  he  leaned  contentedly  against  one  of  the  posts  of  the 
inn  till  the  filthy  dispute  was  arranged  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  ignobler  mind.  There  Andrew  left  them,  and  went 
to  Mrs.  Sockley,  who,  recovered  from  her  illness,  smiled 
her  usual  placid  welcome  to  a  guest. 

"You  know  me.  Ma'am?" 

"  Oh  yes !    The  London  Mr.  Cogglesby  1" 

"  Now,  Ma'am,  look  here.  I've  come  for  my  brother. 
Don't  be  alarmed.  No  danger  as  yet.  £ut  mind !  if  you 
attempt  to  conceal  him  from  his  lawful  brother,  I'll  sum- 
mon here  the  myrmidons  of  the  law." 

Mrs.  Sockley  showed  a  serious  face. 

"  You  know  his  habits,  Mr.  Cogglesby ;  and  one  daresn't 
go  against  any  one  of  his  whimsies,  or  there's  consequences ; 
but  the  house  is  open  to  you,  Sir.  I  don't  wish  to  hide 
him." 

Andrew  accepted  this  intelligent  evasion  of  Tom  Cog- 
glesb^r's  orders  as  sufficient,  and  immediately  proceeded 
up  stairs.  A  door  shut  on  the  first  landing.  Andrew  went 
to  this  door  and  knocked.    No  answer.    He  tried  to  open 
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it,  bnt  found  that  he  had  been  forestalled.  After  threat- 
ening to  talk  business  through  the  keyhole,  the  door  was 
imlocked,  and  old  Tom  appeared. 

"  So  now  you're  dogging  me  into  the  country.  Be  off; 
make  an  appointment.  Saturday's  my  holiday.  You  know 
that!" 

Andrew  pushed  through  the  door-way,  and,  by  way  of 
an  emphatic  reply  and  a  silencing  one,  delivered  a  punch 
slap  into  old  Tom's  belt. 

.  "Confound  you,  Nan!"  said  old  Tom,  grimacing,  but 
friendly,  as  if  his  sympathies  had  been  irresistibly  assailed. 

"It's  done,  Tom  I  I've  done  it.  Won  my  bet  now," 
Andrew  exclaimed..  "The  women  —  poor  creatures! 
What  a  state  they're  in.    I  pity  'em." 

Old  Tom  pursed  his  lips,  and  eyed  his  brother  incredu- 
lously, but  with  curious  eagerness. 
.  "O  Lord!  what  a  face  Fve  had  to  wear!"  Andrew 
continued,  and  while  he  sank  into  a  chair  rubbed  his  hand- 
kerchief over  his  crisp  hair.  Old  Tom  let  loose  a  convinced 
and  exulting  "ha!  ha!" 

"  Yes,  you  may  laugh.  Pve  had  all  the  bother,"  said 
Andrew.. 

"Serve  ye  right  —  marrying  such  cattle,'*  old  Tom 
snanped  at  him. 

"  "  They  believe  we're  bankrupt— owe  fifty  thousand  dear, 
Tom!" 

"Ha!  ha!" 

"  Brewery  stock  and  household  furniture  to  be  sold  by 
general  auction,  Friday  week." 

"Ha!  ha!". 

"  Not  a  place  for  any  of  us  to  poke  our  heads  into.  I 
talked  about '  pitiless  storms'  to  my  poor  Harry — ^no  shel- 
ter to  be  had  unless  we  go  down  to  Lymport,  and  stop 
with  theh'  brother  in  the  shop!" 

Old  Tom  did  enjoy  this.  He  took  a  great  gulp  of  air 
for  a  tremendous  burst  of  laughter,  and  when  this  was  ex- 
pended and  reflection  came,  his  features  screwed,  as  if  the 
acidest  of  flavors  had  ravished  his  palate. 

"Bravo,  Nan!  Didn't  think  you  were,  man  enough. 
Ha !  ha !  Nan — ^I  say—eh  ?  how  did  ye  get  on  behind  me 
curtains  ?" 

The  tale,  to  guess  by  Andrew's  face,  appeared  to  be  too 
strongly  infiised  with  pathos  for  revelation. 
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"Will  they  go,  Nan,  eh?  d'ye  think  they'll  go?" 

"  Where  else  can  they  go,  Tom  ?  They  must  go  there 
and  on  the  parish,  you  know." 

"  They'll  all  troop  down  to  the  young  tailor — eh  ?" 

"They  can't  sleep  in  the  parks,  Tom." 

"  No.  They  can't  get  into  Buckingham  Palace  neither 
— ^'cept  as  housemaids.  'Oad,  they're  howling  like  cats, 
Fd  swear — ^nuisance  to  the  neighborhood — ^ha !  ha  1" 

Somehow  old  Tom's  cruel  laughter  made  Andrew  feel  for 
the  unhappy  ladies.  He  struck  his  forehead,  and  leaned  for- 
ward, saying,  "  I  don't  know — ^'pon  my  honor,  I  don't  know 
— can't  think  we've  quite  done  right  to  punish  'em  so." 

This  acted  like  cold  water  on  old  Tom's  delight.  He 
pitched  it  back  in  the  shape  of  a  doubt  of  what  Andrew 
nad  told  him.  Whereupon  Andrew  defied  him  to  face 
three  miserable  women  on  the  ver^e  of  hysterics;  and  old 
Tom,  beginning  to  chuckle  ag£un,  rejoined  that  it  would 
bijng  them  to  their  senses,  and  emancipate  him. 

"  You  may  laugh,  Mr.  Tom,"  said  Andrew ;  "  but  if 
poor  Harry  should  find  me  out,  deuce  a  bit  more  home  for 
me." 

Old  Tom  looked  at  him  keenly,  and  rapped  the  table. 
*'  Swear  you  did  it.  Nan." 

"  You  promise  you'll  keep  the  secret,"  said  Andrew. 

"  Never  make  promises." 

"Then  there's  a  pretty  life  for  nie!     I  did  it  for  that 

foor  dear  boy.  You  were  only  up  to  \)ne  of  your  jokes — 
see  that.  Confound  you,  old  Tom,  you've  been  making 
a  fool  of  me." 

The  flattering  charge  was  not  rejected  bv  old  Tom,  who 
now  had  his  brother  to  laugh  at  as  well.  Andrew  affected 
to  be  indignant  and  desperate. 

"If  you'd  had  a  heart,  Tom,  you'd  have  saved  the  poor 
fellow  without  any  bother  at  all.  What  do  you  thmk? 
When  I  told  him  of  our  smash — ^hal  ha!  it  isn't  such  a 
bad  joke — well,  I  went  to  him  hanging  my  head,  and  he 
offered  to  arrange  our  aflairs ;  that  is— ' 

"Damned  meddlesome  young  dog  I"  cried  old  Tom, 
quite  in  a  rage. 

"There — you're  up  in  a  twinkling,"  said  Andrew. 
"Don't  you  see  he  believed  it,  you  stupid  old  Tom? 
Lord  I  to  hear  him  say  how  sorry  he  was,  and  to  see  how 
glad  he  looked  at  the  chance  of  serving  us !" 
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"  Serving  ns !"  Tom  sneered. 

"  Ha !"  went  Andrew.  "  Yes.  There ;  you're  a  deuced 
deal  prouder  than  fifty  peers.  You're  an  upside-down  old 
despot !" 

No  sharper  retort  rising  to  old  Tom's  lips,  he  permitted 
his  brother's  abuse  of  him  to  pass,  declaring  that  bandy- 
ing words  was  not  his  business,  he  not  being  a  Parliament 
man. 

"  How  about  the  Major,  Nan  ?    He  coming  down  too  ?" 

"  Major !"  cried  Andrew.  "  Lucky  if  he  keeps  his  com- 
mission. Coming  down?  No;  he's  off  to  the  Conti- 
nent." 

"Find  plenty  of  scamps  there  to  keep  him  company," 
added  Tom.    "  So  he's  broke— eh  ?  ha !  ha !" 

"Tom,"  said  Andrew,  seriously,  "I'll  tell  you  all  about 
it,  if  you'll  swear  not  to  split  on  me,  because  it  would  real- 
ly upset  poor  Harry  so.  She'd  think  me  such  a  beastly 
hypocrite,  I  couldn't  face  her  afterward." 

"Lose  what  pluck  you  have — eh?"  Tom  jerked  out 
his  hand,  and  bade  his  brother  continue. 

Compelled  to  trust  in  him  without  a  promise,  Andrew 
said :  "  Well,  then,  srfter  we'd  arranged  it,  I  went  back  to 
Harry,  and  begged  her  to  have  poor  Van  at  the  house : 
told  her  what  I  noped  you'd  do  for  him  about  getting  him 
into  the  brewery.  She's  very  kind,  Tom,  'pen  my  honor 
she  is.    She  was  willing,  onlj — ^" 

,"  Only— eh?" 

"  Well,  she  was  so  afraid  it'd  hurt  her  sisters  to  see  him 
there."     . 

Old  Tom  saw  he  was  in  for  excellent  fun,  and  wouldn't 
spoil  it  for  the  world. 

"Yes,  Nan?" 

"So  I  went  to  Caroline.  She  was  easy  enough;  and 
she  went  to  the  Countess." 

"Well,  and  she— ?" 

"She  was  willing,  too,  till  Lady  Jocelyn  came  and  took 
Miss  Bonner  home  to  Beckley,  and  because  Evan  had 
written  to  my  lady  to  fetch  her  the  Countess  she  was  an- 
gry. That  was  all.  Because  of  that,  you  know.  But  yet 
she  agre'ed.  But  when  Miss  Bonner  was  gone,  it  turned 
out  that  the  Major  was  the  obstacle.  They  were  all  will- 
ing enough  to  have  Evan  there,  but  the  Major  refused.  I 
didn't  hear  him.    I  wasn't  going  to  ask  him.    I  mayn't 
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be  a  match  for  three  women,  bat  man  to  man,  eh,  Tom? 
You'd  back  me  there  ?  So  Harry  said  the  Major  'd  make 
Caroline  miserable  if  his  wishes  were  disrespected.  By 
jingo  I  I  wish  I'd  known,  then.  Don't  you  think  it  odd, 
Tom,  now  1  There's  a  Duke  of  Belfield  the  fellow  had 
hooked  into  his  Company ;  and — ^through  Evan  I  heard — 
the  Duke  had  his  name  struck  ofil  After  that,  the  Major 
swore  at  the  Duke  once  or  twice,  and  said  Caroline  wasn't 
to  go  out  with  him.  Suddenly  he  insists  that  she  shaU  go. 
Days  the  poor  thing  kept  crying !  One  day  he  makes  her 
go.  She  hasn't  the  spurit  of  my  Harry,  or  the  Countess. 
Bjr  good  luck.  Van,  who  was  hunting  ferns  for  some 
friends  of  his,  met  them  on  Sunday  in  Richmond  Park,  and 
Van  took  her  away  from  the  Diike.  But,  Tom,  think  of 
Van  seeing  a  fellow  watching  her  wherever  she  went,  and 
hearing  the. Duke's  coachman  tell  that  fellow  he  had  or- 
ders to  drive  his  master  and  a  lady  hard  on  to  the  sea  that 
night.  I  don't  believe  it — ^it  wasn't  Caroline  I  But  what 
do  you  think  of  our  finding  out  that  beast  of  a  spy  to  be 
in  the  Major's  pay?  We  did.  Van  put  a  constable  on 
his  track ;  we  found  him  out,  and  he  confessed  it.  A  fact, 
Tom!  That  decided  me.  If  it  was  only  to  get  rid  of  a 
brute,  I  determined  I'd  do  it ;  and  I  did.  Strike  came  to 
me  to  get  my  name  for  a  bill  that  night.  'Gad,  he  looked 
blanker  than  his  bill,  when  he  heard  of  us  two  bankrupt. 
I  showed  him  one  or  two  documents  I'd  got  ready.  .  Says 
he :  '  Never  mind ;  it'll  only  be  a  couple  of  hundred  more 
in  the  schedule.  Stop,  Tom!  he's  got  some  of  our  blood. 
I  don't  think  he  meant  it.  He  is  hard  pushed.  Well,  I 
gave  him  a  twentier,  and  he  was  off  the  next  night.  You'll 
soon  see  all  about  the  Company  in  the  papers.' " 

At  the  conclusion  of  Andrew's  recital,  old  Tom 
thrummed  and  looked  on  the  floor  under  a  heavy  frown. 
His  mouth  worked  dubiously,  and  from  moment  to  mo- 
ment he  plucked  at  his  waistcoat  and  pulled  it  down, 
throwing  back  his  head  and  glaring. 

"I've Knocked  that  fellow  over  once,"  he  said.  "Wish 
he  hadn't  got  up  again." 

Andrew  nodded.  , 

"  One  good  thing,  Nan ;  he  never  boasted  of  our  con- 
nection.   Much  obliged  to  him," 

"  Yes,"  said  Andrew,  who  was  gladly  watching  old 
Tom's  change  of  mood  with  a  quiescent  aspect. 
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"  'Um ! — ^must  keep  it  quiet  from  bis  poor  old  mother." 

Andrew  again  affiimatived  his  seniors  remarks.  That 
his  treatment  of  old  Tom  was  sound,  he  presently  had 
proof  of.  The  latter  stood  up,  and  after  sniffing  in  an  in- 
jured way  for  about  a  minute,  launched  out  his  right  leg, 
and  vociferated  that  he  would  like  to  have  it  in  his  power 
to  kick  all  the  villains  out  of  the  world — a  modest  demand 
Andrew  at  once  chimed  in  with;  adding  that,  were  such 
a  faculty  extended  to  him,  he  would  not  object  to  lose  the 
leg  that  could  benefit  mankind  so  infinitely,  and  consented 
to  its  following  them.  Then  old  Tom,  who  was  of  a  prac- 
tical turn,  meditated,  swung  his  foot,  and  gave  one  grim 
kick  at  the  imaginary  bundle  of  villains,  discharged  them 
headlong  straight  into  space.  Andrew,  naturally  imitative, 
and  seeing  that  he  had  now  to  kick  them  flying,  attempted 
to  excel  <3d  Tom  in  the  vigor  of  his  delivery.  No  wonder 
that  the  efforts  of  both  were  heating :  they  were  engaged 
in  the  task  of  ridding  the  globe  of  the  larger  half  of  its 
inhabitants.  Tom-  perceived  Andrew's  useless  emulation, 
and,  with  a  sound  translated  by  "  yack,"  sent  his  leg  out  a 
long  way.  Not  to  be  outdone,  Andrew  immediately,  with 
a  still  louder  "  yack,"  committed  himself  to  an  effort  so  vi- 
olent that  the  alternative  between  his  leg  coming  off  or 
his  being  taken  off  his  leg  was  propoundea  by  nature,  and 
decided  by  the  laws  of  gravity  in  a  trice.  Joyful  grunts 
were  emitted  by  old  Tom  at  the  sight  of  Andrew  pros- 
trate, rubbing  his  pate.  But  Mrs.  Sockley,  to  whom  the 
noise  of  Andrew's  fall  had  suggested  awful  fears  of  a  frat- 
ricidal conflict  up  stairs,  hurried  forthwith  to  announce  to 
them  that  the  sovereign  remedv  for  human  ills,  the  pro- 
moter of  concord,  the  healer  offends,  the  central  point  of 
man's  destiny  in  the  flesh — ^Dinner — was  awaiting  them. 

To  the  dinner  they  marched. 

Of  this  great  festival  be  it  simply  told  that  the  supply 
was  copious  and  of  good  quality — much  too  good  and  co- 
pious for  a  bankrupt  hogt ;  that  Evan  and  Mr.  John  Raikes 
were  formally  introduced  to  old  Tom  before  the  repast 
commenced,  and  welcomed  some  three  minutes  after  he 
had  decided  the  flavor  of  his  first  glass ;  that  Mr.  John 
Raikes  in  due  time  preferred  his  petition  for  release,  and 
furnished  vast  amusement  to  the  company  under  old  Tom's 
hand,  until  by  chance  he  quoted  a  scrap  of  Latin,  at  which 
the  brothers  Cogglesby,  who  would  have  faced  peers  and 
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princes  without  being  disconcerted  or  performing  mental 
genuflections,  shut  their  mouths  and  looked  injured,  unhap- 
py, and  in  the  presence  of  a  superior — Mr.  John  Raikes 
not  being  the  man  to  spare  them.  JMoreover,  a  surprise 
was  afforded  to  Evan.  Andrew  stated  to  old  Tom  that 
the  hospitjdity  of  Main  Street,  Lym|)ort,  was  open  to  him. 
Strange  to  say,  old  Tom  accepted  it  on  the  spot,  observ- 
ing, "  You're  master  of  the  house — can  do  what  you  like, 
if  you're  man  enough,"  and  adding  that  he  thanked  him, 
and  would  come  in  a  day  or  two.  The  case  of  Mr.  John 
Raikes  was  still  left  uncertain ;  for  as  the  bottle  circulated, 
he  exhibited  such  a  faculty  for  apt,  but  to  the  brothers  to- 
tally incomprehensible  quotation,  that  they  fled  from  him 
without  leaving  him  time  to  remember  what  special  calam- 
ity was  on  his  mind,  or  whether  this  earth  was  other  than 
an  abode  conceived  in  great  jollity  for  his  lifelong  enter- 
tainment. 


CHAPTER  XLH. 

JULIANA. 


The  sick  night-light  burned  steadily  in^Juliana's  cham< 
ber.  On  a  couch  beside  her  bed  Caroline  lay  sleeping, 
tired  with  a  long  watch.  Two  Sentences  had  been  passed 
on  Juliana :  one  on  her  heart — one  on  her  body :  "  Thou 
art  not  loved,"  and  "Thou  must  die."  The  frail  passion  of 
her  struggle  against  destiny  was  over  with  her.  Quiet  as 
that  quiet  Nature  was  taking  her  to,  her  body  reposed. 
Calm  as  the  solitary  night-li^t  before  her  open  eyes,  her 
spirit  was  wasting  away.  "If  I  am  not  loved,  then  let  me 
die  I"    In  such  a  sense  she  bowed  to  her  fate. 

At  an  hour  like  this,  watching  the  round  of  light  on  the 
ceiling,  with  its  narrowing  inner  rings,  a  sufferer  from 
whom  pain  has  fled,  looks  back  to  the  shores  she  is  leav- 
ing, and  would  be  well  with  them  who  walk  there.  It  is 
false  to  imagine  that  schemers  and  workers  in  the  dark  are 
destitute  of  the  saving  ^ft  of  conscience.  They  have  it, 
and  it  is  perhaps  made  livelier  in  them  than  with  easy  peo- 
ple ;  and  therefore  they  are  imperatively  spurred  to  hood- 
wink it.  Hence  their  self-seclusion  is  deep,  and  endures. 
They  march  to  their  object,  and  gaining  or  losing  it,  the 
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voice  that  calls  to  them  is  the  voice  of  a  blind  creature, 
whom  any  answer,  provided  that  the  answer  is  ready,  will 
silence.  And  at  an  hour  like  this,  when  finally  they  snatch 
their  minute  of  sight  on  the  threshold  of  black  night,  their 
souls  may  compare  with  yonder  shining  circle  on  the  ceil- 
ing, which,  as  the  light  below  gasps  for  air,  contracts,  and 
extends  but  to  mingle  with  the  darkness.  They  would  be 
nobler,  better,  boundlessly  good  to  all ;  to  those  who  have 
injured  them — to  those  whom  they  have  injured.  Alas  I 
for  any  definite  deed  the  limit  of  their  circle  is  immova- 
ble, and  they  must  act  within  it.  The  trick  they  have 
played  themselves  imprisons  them.  Beyond  it,  they  cease 
to  be. 

Lying  in  this  utter  stillness,  Juliana  thought  of  Rose — 
of  her  beloved  by  Evan.  The  fever  that  had  left  her 
blood  had  left  it  stagnant,  and  her  thoughts  were  quite 
emotionless.  She  looked  faintly  on  a  far  picture.  She 
saw  Rose  blooming  with  pleasures  in  Elburne  House,  slid- 
ing as  a  boat  borne  by  the  river's  tide  to  sea,  away  from 
her  living  joy.  The  breast  of  Rose  was  lucid  to  her,  and 
in  that  hour  of  insight  she  had  clear  knowledge  of  her 
cousin's  heart ;  how  it  scoffed  at  its  base  love,  and  unwit- 
tingly betrayed  the  power  on  ktfr  still,  by  dinging  to  the 
world  and  what  it  would  give  her  to  fill  the  void ;  how 
externally  the  lake  was  untroubled,  and  a  mirror  to  the 
passing  day;  and  how  within  there  pressed  a  flood  against 
an  iron  dam.  Evan,  too,  she  saw.  The  Countess  was 
right  in  her  judgment  of  Juliana's  love.  .  Juliana  looked 
very  little  to  hia  qualities.  She  loved  him  when  she 
thought  him  guilty,  which  made  her  conceive  that  her  love 
was  of  a  diviner  cast  than  Rose  was  capable  of.  Guilt  did 
not  spoil  his  beauty  to  her;  his  gentleness  and  glowing 
manhood  were  unchanged ;  and  when  she  knew  him  as  he 
was,  the  revelation  of  his  high  nature  simply  confirmed 
her  impression  of  his  physical  perfections.  She  had  done 
him  a  wrong;  at  her  death  news  would  come  to  him,  and 
it  might  be  that  he  would  bless  her  name.  Because  she 
sighed  no  longer  for  thos^  dear  lips  and  strong  arms  to 
close  about  her  tremulous  frame,  it  seemed  to  her  that  she 
had  quite  surrendered  him.  Generous  to  Evan,  she  would 
be  just  to  Rose.  Beneath  her  pillow  she  found  pencil  and 
paper,  and  with  difficulty,  scarce  seeing  her  letters  in  the 
brown  light,  she  began  to  trace  lines  of  farewell  to  "Rose, 
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Her  consdence  dictated  to  her  thus :  ^'Tell  Rose  that  she 
was  too  ready  to  accept  his  guilt,  and  that  in  this  as  in 
all  things  she  acted  with  the  precipitation  of  her  charac- 
ter. Tell  her  that  you  always  trusted,  and  that  now  you 
know  him  innocent.  Give  her  the  proofs  you  have.  Show 
that  he  did  it  to  shield  his  intriguing  sister.  Tell  her  that 
you  write  this  only  to  make  her  just  to  him.  End  with  a 
prayer  that  Rose  may  be  happy." 

Ere  Juliana  had  finished  one  sentence  she  resigned  the 
pencil.  Was  it  not  much,  even  at  the  gates  of  death  to  be 
the  instrument  to  send  Rose  into  his  arms  ?  The  picture 
swayed  before  her,  helping  her  weakness.  She  found  her- 
self dreaming  that  he  had  kissed  her  once.  Dorothy,  she 
remembered,  had  danced  up  to  her  one  day,  to  relate  what 
the  maids  of  the  house  said  of  the  gentlemen  (at  whom, 
it  is  known,  they  look  with  the  license  of  cats  toward 
kings) ;  and  Dorothy's  fresh,  careless  mouth  had  told  how 
one  observant  maid,  amorously  minded,  proclaimed  of 
Evan,  to. a  companion  of  her  sex,  that  "he  was  the  only 
gentleman  who  gave  you  an  idea  of  how  he  would  look 
when  he  was  kissing  you."  Juliana  cherished  that  vision 
likewise.  Young  ladies  are  not  suppoccd  to  do  so,  if  meni- 
al maids  are ;  but  Juliana  did  chensh  it,  and  it  possessed 
her  fancy.  Bear  in  your  recollection  that  she  was  not  a 
healthy  person.  Diseased  little  heroines  may  be  made  at- 
tractive, and  are  now  popular ;  but  strip  off  the  cleverly- 
woven  robe  which  is  fashioned  to  cover  them,  and  you  will 
find  them,  in  certain  matters,  bearing  a  resemblance  to  me- 
nial maids. 

While  the  thoughts  of  his  kiss  lasted,  she  could  do  no- 
thing ;  but  lay  with  her  two  hands  out  on  the  bed,  and 
her  eyelids  closed.  Then  waking,  she  took  the  pencil 
again.  It  would  not  move:  her  bloodless  fingers  fell 
from  it. 

.  "  If  they  do  not  meet,  and  he  never  marries,  I  may  claim 
him  in  the  next  world,"  she  mused. 

But  conscience  continued  uneasy.  She  turned  her  wrist 
and  trailed  a  letter  from  benes^h  the  pillow.  It.  was  from 
Mrs. Shorne.  Juliana  knew  the  contents..  She  raised  it 
unopened  as  high  as  her  faltering  hands  permitted,  and 
read  like  one  whose  shut  eyes  read  syllables  of  fire  on  the 
darkness. 

"Rose  has  at  last  definitely  engaged  herself  to  Ferdi- 
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nand,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear,  and  we  may  now  treat  her 
as  a  woman.". 

Having  absorbed  these  words,  Juliana's  hand  found 
strength  to  write  with  little  difficulty  what  she  had  to  say 
to  Rose.  .  She  conceived  it  to  be  neither  sublime  nor  gen- 
erous:  not  even  good— merely  her  peculiar  duty.  When 
it  was  done,  she  gave  a  long,  low  sigh  of  relief. 

Caroline  whispered,  "Dearest  child,  are  you  awake?" 

"  Yes,"  she  answered. 

«  Sorrowful,  dear  ?" 

"  Very  qmet." 

Carolme  reached  her  hand  over  to  her,  and  felt  the 
paper.  ^ 

"What  is  this?" 

"  My  good-by  to  Rose.    I  want  it  folded  now." 

Caroline  slipped  from  the  couch  to  fulfill  her  wish.  She 
inclosed  the  penciled  scrap  of  paper,  sealed  it,  and  asked, 
"  Is  that  right  ?" 

"  Now  unlock  my  desk,"  Juliana  uttered  feebly.  "  Put 
it  beside  a  letter  addressed  to  a  law-gentleman.  Post  both 
the  morning  I  am  gone." 

Caroline  promised  to  obey,  and  coming  to  Juliana  to 
mafi-k  her  looks,  observed  a  faint  pleased  smile  dying  away, 
and  had  her  hand  gently  squeezed.  Juliana's  conscience 
had  preceded  her  contentedly  to  its  last  sleep ;  and  she, 
beneath  that  round  of  light  on  the  ceiling,  drew  on  her 
counted  breaths  in  peace  till  dawn. 


CHAPTER  XLHI. 


BOSE. 


Hayb  you  seen  a  young  audacious  spirit  smitten  to  the 
earth  ?  It  is  a  singular  study ;  and,  in  the  case  of  young 
women,  a  trap  for  inexperienced  men.  Rose,  who  had 
commanded  and  managed  every  one  surrounding  her  since 
infancy,  how  humble  had  she  now  become! — ^how  mucli 
more  womanly  in  appearance,  and  more  childlike  at  heart ! 
She  was  as  wax  in  Lady  Elburne's  hands.  A  hint  of  that 
vailed  episode,  the  Beckley  campaign,  made  Rose  pliant, 
as  if  she  had  woven  for  herself  a  rod  of  scorpions.    The 
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high  ground  Bhe  had  taken ;  the  perfect  trust  m  one ;  the 
scorn  of  any  judgment  save  her  own ;  these  had  vanished 
from  her.  Rose,  the  tameless  heroine  who  had  once  put 
her  mother's  philosophy  in  action,  was  the  easiest  filly  that 
turbaned  matron  ever  yet  drove  into  the  straight  road  of 
the  world.  It  even  surprised  Lady  Jocelyn  to  see  how 
wonderfully  she  had  been  broken  in  by  her  grandmothen 
Her  ladyship  wrote  to  Drummond  to  tell  him  of  it,  and 
Drummond  congratulated  her,  saying,  however,  "  Changes 
of  this  sort  don't  come  of  conviction.  Wait  till  vou  see 
her  at  home.  I  think  they  have  been  sticking  pins  mto  the 
sore  part." 

Drunmiond  knew  Rose  well.  In  reality  there  was  no 
change  in  her.  She  was  only  a  suppliant  to  be  spared 
from  ridicule — spared  from  the  application  of  the  scourge 
she  had  woven  for  herself. 

And,  ah !  to  one  who  deigned  to  think  warmly  still  of 
such  a  disgraced  silly  creature,  with  what  gratitude  she 
turned  I  He  might  well  suppose  love  alone  could  pour 
that  profusion  of  jewels  at  his  feet. 

Ferdinand,  now  Lord  Laxley,  understood  the  merits  of 
his  finger-nails  better  than  the  nature  of  young  women ; 
but  he  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  presuming  that  Rose  had 
learned  to  adore  him.  Else  why  did  she  like  his  company 
so  much  ?  He  was  not  mistaken  in  thinking  she  looked 
up  to  him.  She  seemed  to  beg  to  be  taken  into  his  noble 
serenitv.  In'  truth,  she  sighed  to  feel  as  he  did,  above 
every  body — she  that  hath  fallen  so  low!  Above  every 
body ! — ^born  above  them,  and  therefore  superior  by  grace 
divine !  To  this  Rose  Jocelyn  had  come — she  envied  the 
mind  of  Ferdinand! 

He,  you  may  be  sure,  was  quite  prepared  to  accept  her 
homage.  Rose  he  had  always  known  to  be  just  the  ^rl 
for  him — ^spirited,  fresh,  and  with  fine  teeth ;  and  once  tied 
to  you  safe  to  be  stanch.  They  walked  together,  rode  to- 
gether, danced  together,  Her  soft  humility  touched  him 
to  eloquence.  Say  she  wa&  a  little  hypocrite,  if  you  like, 
when  the  blood  came  to  her  cheeks  under  his  eyes.  Say 
she  was  a  heartless  minx  for  allowing  it  to  be  bruited  that 
she  and  Ferdinand  were  betrothed.  I  can  but  tell  you 
that  her  blushes  were  blushes  of  gratitude  to  one  who 
could  devote  his  time  to  such  a  disgraced  silly  creature, 
and  that  she,  in  her  abject  state,  felt  a  secret  pleasure  in 
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the  protection  Ferdinand's  name  appeared  to  extend  over 
her,  and  was  hardly  willing  to  lose  it. 

So  far  Lady  Elbume's  tact  and  discipline  had  been  high- 
ly successful.  One  morning  in  May,  Ferdinand,  strolling 
with  Rose  down  the  garden,  made  a  positive  appeal  to 
her  common  sense  and  friendly  feeling ;  by  which  she  un- 
derstood that  he  wanted  her  consent  to  his  marriage  with 
her. 

Rose  answered : 

"  Who  would  have  me?" 

Ferdinand  spoke  pretty  well,  and  ultimatelv  got  posses- 
sion of  her  hand.  She  let  him  keep  it,  thinking  hmi  no- 
ble for  forgetting  that  another  had  pressed  it  before  him. 

Some  mmutes  later  the  letters  were  delivered.  One  of 
them  contained  Juliana's  dark-winged  missive. 

"  Poor,  poor  Juley !"  said  Rose,  dropping  her  head,  after 
reading  all  that  was  on  the  crumpled  leaf  with  an  inflexi- 
ble face.  And  then,  talking  on,  long  low  sighs  lifted  her 
bosom  at  intervals.  She  gazed  from  time  to  time  with  a 
wistful,  conciliatory  air  on  Ferdinand,  Rushing  to  her 
chamber,  the  first  cry  her  soul  framed  was,  ^'He  did  not 
kiss  me !" 

The  young  have  a  superstitious  sense  of  something  in- 
contestably  true  in  the  &ial  protestations  of  the  dead. 
Evan  guiltless !  she  could  not  quite  take  the  meaning  this 
revelation  involved.  That  which  had  been  dead  was  be- 
ginning to  move  within  her — ^bnt  blindly;  and  now  it 
stirred  and  troubled — ^now  sank.  Guiltless  ? — all  she  had 
thought  him  I  Oh  I  she  knew  she  could  not  have  been  de- 
ceived. But  why,  why  had  he  hidden  his  sacrifice  from 
her  ? 

^^It  is  better  for  us  both,  of  course,"  said  Rose,  speak- 
ing the  world's  wisdom,  parrot-like,  and  bursting  into 
tears  the  next  minute.  Guiltless,  and  gloriously  guiltless ! 
but  nothing — nothing  to  her ! 

She  tried  to  blame  him.  It  would  not  do.  She  tried 
to  think  of  that  groveling,  loathsome  position  she  had  had 
painted  to  her  by  Lady  Elbume's  graphic  hand.  Evan 
dispersed  the  eloomy  shades  like  sunshine.  Then  in  a 
sort  of  terror  she  rejoiced  to  think  she  was  partially  en- 
gaged to  Ferdinand,  and  found  herself  crying  again  with 
exultation  that  he  had  not  kissed  her ;  for  a  kiss  on  her 
mouth  was  to  Rose  a  pledge  and  a  bond. 
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The  struggle  searched  her  through---bared  her  weak- 
ness, probed  ner  strength ;  and  she,  seeing  herself,  suffered 
grievously  in  her  self-love.  "Am  I  such  a  coward,  incon- 
stant, cold?"  she  asked.  Confirmatory  answers  coming 
flung  her  back  under  the  shield  of  Ferdinand:  if  for  a  mo- 
ment her  soul  stood  up  armed  and  defiant,  it  was  Evan's 
hand  she  took. 

"  To  whom  do  I  belong  ?"  was  another  terrible  question. 
To  her  ideas,  if  Evan  was  not  chargeable  with  that  base- 
ness which  had  sundered  them,  he  might  claim  her  yet,  if 
he  would.    If  he  did,  what  then?    Must  she  go  to  him? 

Impossible :  she  was  in  chains.  Besides,  what  a  din  of 
laughter  there  would  be  to  see  her  led  away  by  him! 
Twisting  her  joined  hands ;  weeping  for  her  cousin,  as  she 
thought.  Rose  passed  hours  of  torment  over  Juliana's  lega- 
cy to  her. 

"Why  did  I  doubt  him?"  she  cried,  jealous  that  any 
soul  should  have  known  and  trusted  him  better.  Jealous ; 
and  I  am  afraid  that  the  kindling  of  that  one  feature  of 
love  relighted  the  fire  of  her  passion  thus  fervidly.  -  To  be 
outstripped  in  generosity  was  hateful  to  her.  Rose,  natu- 
rally, could  not  reflect  that  a  young  creature  like  herself, 
fighting  against  the  world,  as  we  call  it,  has  all  her' facul- 
ties at  the  utmost  stretch,  and  is  often  betrayed  by  failing 
nature  when  the  will  is  still  valiant. 

And  here  she  sat — ^in  chains  1  "  Yes !  I  am  fit  only  to 
be  the  wife  of  an  idle,  brainless  man,' with  money  and  a 
title,"  she  said,  in  extreme  self-contempt.  She  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her  whole  life  in  the  horrid  tomb  of  his  em- 
brace, and  questions  whether  she  could  yield  her  hand  to 
him — whethe^.it  was  right  in  the  eyes  of  Heaven,  rushed 
impetuously  to  console  her,  and  de^ed  any  thing  in  the 
shape  of  satisfactory  affirmations.  Nevertheless,  the  end 
of  the  struggle  was,  that  she  felt  that  she  was  bound  to 
Ferdinand.  f       - 

"But  this  I  will  do,"  said  Rose,  standing  with  heat- 
bright  eyes  and  deep-colored  cheeks  before  the  glass.  "  I 
will  clear  his  character  at  Beckley.  I  will  help  him.  I 
will  be  his  friend.  I  will  wipe  out  the  injustice Tdid  him." 
And  this  bride-elect  of  a  lord  absolutely  added  that  she 
was  unworthy  to  be  the  wife  of  a  tailor ! 

"  He !  how  unequaled  he  is  I  There  is  nothing  he  fears 
except  shame.    Oh,  how  sad  it  will  be  for  him  to  find  no 
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woman  in  his  class  to  understand  him  and  be  his  help- 
mate I" 

Over  this  sad  subject,  of  which  we  must  presume  her  to 
be  accurately  coghizantj  Rose  brooded  heavily.  By  mid- 
day she  ^ve  her  grandmother  notice  that  she  was  going 
home  to  Juliana's  iuneral. 

"  Well,  Rose,  if  you  think  it  necessary  to  join  the  cere- 
mony," said  Lady  Elbume.  "  Beckley  is  bad  quarters  for 
you,  as  you  have  learned.  There  was  never  much  love  be- 
tween you  cousins." 

"  No,  and  I  don't  pretend  to  it,"  Rose  answered.  "  I 
am  sorry  poor  Juley's  gone." 

"She's  Detter  gone  for  many  reasons — she  appears  to 
have  been  a  little  venomous  toad,"  said  Lady  Elburne; 
and  Rose,  thinking  of  a  snake-like  death-bite  working 
through  her  blood,  rejoined :  "  Yes — she  isn't  to  be  pitied : 
she's  better  off  than  most  people." 

So  it  was  arranged  that  Rose  should  go.  Ferdinand 
and  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Shome,  accompanied  her.  Mrs.  Shome 
gave  them  their  opportunities,  albeit  they  were  all  stowed 
together  in  a  carriage,  and  Ferdinand  seemed  willing  to 
profit  by  them ;  but  Kos^  hand  was  dead,  and  she  sat  by 
her  future  lord  forming  the  vow  on  her  lips  that  they 
should  never  be  touched  by  him. 

Arrived  at  Beckley,  she,  to  her  great  delight,  found 
Caroline  there,  waiting  for  the  funeral.  In  a  few  minutes 
she  got  her  (done,  and,  after  kisses,  looked  penetratingly 
into  her  lovely  eyes,  shook  her  head,  and  said,  "  Wny 
were  you  false  to  me  ?" 

«  False  ?"  echoed  Caroline. 

"You  knew  him;  you  knew  why  he  did  that.  Why 
did  you  iit)t  save  me  ?" 

Caroline  fell  upon  her  neck,  asking  pardon.  Rose  spared 
her  the  recital  of  facts  further  than  the  broad  avowal. 
Evan's  present  condition  she  plainly  stated;  and  Rose, 
when  the  bitter  pangs  had  ceased,  made  oath  to  her  soul 
she  would  rescue  him  from  it. 

In  addition  to  the  task  of  clearing  Evan's  character,  and 
rescuing  him.  Rose  now  conceived  that  her  engagement  to 
Ferdinand  must  stand  ice-bound  till  Evan  had  given  her 
back  her  troth.  How  could  she  obtain  it  from  him? 
How  could  she  take  any  thing  from  one  so  noble  and  so 
poor !    Happily  there  was  no  hurry ;  though,  before  any 
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bond  was  ratified,  she  decided  conscientiotisly  that  it  mnst 
be  done. 

You  see  that  like  a  lithe  snake  she  turns  on  herself,  and 
must  be  tracked  in  and  out.  Not  being  a  girl  to  solve  the 
problem  with  tears,  or  outright  perfidy,  she  had  to  ease 
her  heart  to  the  great  shock  little  by  little :  sincere  as  far 
as  she  knew — as  far  as  one  who  loves  may  be. 

The  day  of  the  funeral  came  and  went.  The  Jocelyns 
were  of  their  mother's  opinion;  that  for  many  reasons 
Juliana  was  better  out  of  the  way.  Mrs.  Bonner's  be- 
quest had  been  a  severe  blow  to  Sir  Franks.  However, 
4II  was  now  well.  The  estate  naturally  lapsed  to  Lady 
Jocelyn.  No  one  in  the  house  dreamed^of  a  Will,  signed 
with  Juliana's  name,  attested,  under  due  legal  forms,  being 
in  existence.  None  of  the  members  of  the  family  imagined 
that  at  Beckley  Court  they  were  then  residing  on  some- 
bodv  else's  ground. 

Want  of  hospitable  sentiments  was  not  the  cause  that 
led  to  an  intimation.from  Sir  Franks  to  his  wife,  that  Mrs. 
Strike  must  not  be  pressed  to  remain,  and  that  Rose  must 
not  be  permitted  to  have  her  own  way  in  this.  Knowing 
very  well  that  Mrs.  Shome  spoke  through  her  husband's 
mouth.  Lady  Jocelyn  still  acquiesced ;  and  Rose,  who  had 
pressed  Caroline  publicly,  had  to  be  silent  when  the  latter 
renewed  her  faint  objections :  so  Caroline  said  she  would 
leave  on  the  morrow  morning. 

Juliana,  with  her  fretfulness,  her  hand-bounties,  her  petty 
egotisms,  and  sudden  far-leaping  generosities,  and  aU  the 
contradictory  impulses  of  her  malady,  had  now  departed 
utterly.  The  joys  of  a  landed  proprietor  mounted  into  the 
head  of  Sir  Franks.  He  was  up  earl]^  the  next  morning,  and 
.  he  and  Harry  walked  over  a  good  bit  of  the  ground  before 
breakfast.  Sir  Franks  meditated  making  it  entail,  and  fa- 
vored Harry  with  a  lecture  on  the  duty  of  his  shaping  the 
course  of  his  conduct  at  once  after  the  model  of  the  landed 
gentry  generally. 

^^And  you  may  think  yourself  luoky  to  come  into  that 
catalogue — ^the  son  of  a  younger  son!"  said  Sir  Franks, 
tapping  Mr.  Harry's  shoulder.  Harry  also  began  to  en- 
joy the  look  and  smell  of  land.  At.  the  breakfast,  which, 
though  early,  was  well  attended,  Harry  spoke  of  the  ad- 
visability of  felling  timber  here,  planting  there,  and  so 
forth,  idter  the  model  his  father  had  held  up.    Sir  Franks 
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nodded  approval  of  his  interest  in  the  estate,  but  reserved 
his  opinion  on  matters  of  detail. 

"  All  I  beg  of  you  is,"  said  Lady  Jocelyn,  "  that  you 
■won't  sow  turnips  within  the  circuit  of  a  noole :"  which 
was  obligingly  promised. 

The  morning  letters  were  delivered  and  opened  with  the 
customary  calmness. 

"  Letter  from  old  Greorge,"  Harry  sings  out,  and  buzzes 
over  a  few  lines.  "Halloo! — ^hum!"  He  was  going  to 
make  a  communication,  but  catching  sight  of  Caroline, 
tossed  the  letter  over  to  Ferdinand,  who  read  it  and 
tossed  it  back  with  the  comment  of  a  careless  face. 

"  Read  it,  Rosey  ?"  says  Harry,  smiling  bluntly. 

Rather  to  his  surprise.  Rose  took  the  letter.  Study  her 
eyes  if  you  wish  to  gauge  the  potency  of  one  strong  dose 
of  ridicule  on  an  ingenuous  young  heart.  She  read  that 
Mr.  George  Uploft  had  met  "  our  friend,  Mr.  Snip"  riding, 
bv  moonlight,  on  the  road  to  Beckley.  That  great  orbed 
night  of  their  deep,  tender  love  flashed  luminously  through 
her  frame,  storming  at  the  kase  epithet  by  which  her  lover 
was  mentioned,  flooding  gi*andly  ov«r  the  ignominies  cast 
on  him  by  the  world.  She  met  the  world,  as  it  were,  in  a 
death-grapple;  she  matched  the  living  heroic  youth  she 
felt  him  to  be  with  that  dead  wooden  image  of  him  which 
it  thrust  before  her.  Her  heart  stood  up  singing  like  a 
craven  who  sees  the  tide  of  victory  setting  toward  him. 
But  this  passed  beneath  her  eyelids.  •  When  her  eyes  were 
lifted,  Ferdinand  could  have  discovered  nothing  in  them 
to  complain  of,  had  his  suspicions  been  light  to  raise ;  nor 
could  Mrs.  Shome  perceive  that  there  was  the  opening  for 
a  shrewd  bodkin  thrust.  Rose  had  got  a  mask  at  last ; 
her  color,  voice,  expression,  were  perfectly  at  command. 
She  knew  it  to  be  a  cowardice  to  wear  any  mask ;  but  she 
had  been  burned,  horribly  burned — how  much  so  you  may 
guess  from  the  supple  dissimulation  of  such  a  bold,  clear- 
visaged  girl.  She  conquered  the  sneers  of  th6  world  in 
her  soul ;  butter  sensitive  skin  was  yet  alive  to  the  pangs 
of  the  scorching  it  had  been  subjected  to  when  weak,  help- 
less, and  betrayed  by  Evan,  she  stood  with  no  philosophic 
parent  to  cry  fair  play  for  her,  among  the  skillful  torturers 
of  Elbume  House. 

Sir  Franks  had  risen  and  walked  to  the  window. 

^^  News  ?"  said  Lady  Jocelyn,  wheding  round  in  her  chair. 
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The  one  eyebrow  up  of  the  easy-going  baronet  signified 
trouble  of  mind.  He  finished  his  third  perusal  of  a  letter 
that  appeared  to  be  written  in  a  remarkably  plain,  legal 
hand,  and  looking  as  men  do  when  their  intelligences  are 
just  equal  to  the  comprehension  or  expression  of  an  oath, 
handed  the  letter  to  his  wife,  and  observed  that  he  should 
be  found  in  the  library.  Nevertheless  he  waited  first  to 
mark  its  effect  on  Lad^  Jocelyn.  At  one  part  of  the  doc- 
ument her  forehead  wrinkled  slightly. 

(^  Doesn't  sound  like  a  joke!"  ho  said. 

She  answered : 

"No." 

Sir  Franks,  apparently  quite  satisfied  by  her  ready  re- 
sponse, turned  on  his  heel  and  lefl  the  room  quickly. 

An  hour  afterward  it  was  rumored  and  confirmed  that 
Juliana  Bonner  had  willed  all  the  worldly  property  she 
held  in  her  own  right,  comprising  Beckley  Court,  to  Mr. 
Evan  Harrington,  of  Lymport,  tailor.  An  abstract  of  the 
will  was  forwarded.  The  lawyer  went  on  to  say,  that  he 
had  conformed  to  the  desire  q£  the  testatrix  in  communi- 
cating the  existence  of  the  aforesaid  will  six  days  subse- 
quent to  her  death,  being  the  day  after  her  funeral. 

There  had  been  ndling  and  jeering  at  the  Countess  do 
Saldar,  the  clever  outwitted  exposed  adventuress  in  El- 
burne  House  and  Beckley  Court.  What  did  the  crowing 
cleverer  aristocrats  think  of  her  now  ? 

On  Rose  the  blow  fell  bitterly.  Was  Evan  also  a  foul 
schemer  ?  Was  he  of  a  piece  with  his  intriguing  sister  ? 
His  close  kinship  with  the  Countess  had  led  her  to  think 
baseness  possible  to  him  when  it  was  confessed  by  his  own 
mouth  once.  She  heard  black  names  cast  at  him  and  the 
whole  of  the  Great  Mel's  brood,  and,  incapable  of  quite 
disbelieving  them  merited,  unable  to  challenge  and  rebut 
them,  she  oropjped  into  her  recent  state  of  self-contempt — 
into  her  lately-mstilled  doubt  whether  it  really  was  in  Na- 
ture's pow^,  unaided  by  family  portr^ts,  coats-of-arms, 
ball-room  practice,  and  at  least  one  small  phial  of  Essence 
of  Society,  to  make  a  Gentleman. 

•  That  evening  Ferdinand  had  another  chance.  He  begged 
her  not  to  be  upset  by  the  family  misfortune,  assuring  her 
that  his  own  position  would  shield  her  from  considera- 
tions of  that  kind.  She  listened  to  him,  understanding 
him  well.    Perhaps — ^for  he  was  coaxing  soft  under  even- 
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iog  influences — ^the  fatal  kiss  might  then  have  been  given, 
but  he,  bending  his  head  to  her  just  as  the  moon  slipped 
over  an  edge  of  cloud,  the  tides  of  an  old  emotion  began 
to  roll  in  her  bosom,  and,  by  a  sudden  turn  of  the  head, 
she  received  his  lips  on  the  shield  of  her  cheek.  Love  saw 
the  danger.  To  Ferdinand's  amazement  and  disgust.  Rose 
grasped  his  hand,  and  in  her  frankest  voice  wished  him 
good-night. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

CONTAINS  A  WARNING  TO  ALL  CONBPIBATOBS. 

This,  if  you  have  done  me  the  favor  to  read  it  aright, 
has  been  a  chronicle  of  desperate  heroism  on  the  part  of 
almost  all  the  principal  personages  represented.  But  not 
the  Countess  de  Saldar,  scaling  the  embattled  fortress  of 
Society ;  or  Rose,  tossing  its  keys  to  her  lover  from  the 
shining  turret-tops ;  or  Evan,  keeping  bright  the  lamp  of 
self-respect  in  his  bosom  against  south  wind  and  east ;  or, 
Mr.  John  Raikes,  consenting  to  a  plate  of  tin  that  his  mer- 
its and  honors  may  be  the  better  propagated,  the  more 
surely  acknowledged;  none  excel  fnend  Andrew  Coggles- 
by,  who,  having  fallen  into  old  Tom's  plot  to  humiliate  his* 
wife  and  her  sisters,  simply  for  Evan's  sake,  and  without 
any  distinct  notion  of  the  terror,  confusion,  and  universal 
upset  he  was  bringing  on  his  home,  could  yet,  after  a  scared 
contemplation  of  the  scene  when  he  returned  from  his 
expedition  to  Fallowfield,  continue  to  wear  his  rueful 
mask ;  could  yet  persevere  in  treacherously  outraging  his 
lofty  wife,  though  the  dread  of  possible  consequences  went 
far  to  knock  him  down  mxty  times  an  hour,  could  yet  (we 
must  have  a  climax])  maintain  his  naughty  false  bankrupt 
cheerfulness  to  that  injured  lady  behind  the  garrulous  cur- 
tains I 

He  did  it  to  vindicate  the  ties  of  blood  against  accidents 
of  position.  Was  he  justified?  I  am  sufficiently  wise  to 
ask  my  own  sex  alone. 

On  the  other  side,  be  it  said  (since  in  our  modem  days 
every  hero  must  have  his  weak  heel),  that  now  he  had 
gone  this  distance  it  was  difficult  to  recede.  It  would  be 
no  laughing  matter  to  tell  his  solemn  Harriet  that  he  had 
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been  playing  her  a  little  practical  joke.  His  temptations 
to  give  it  up  were  incessant  and  most  agitating ;  but  if  to 
advance  seemed  terrific,  there  was,  in  stopping  short,  an 
awfnlness  so  overwhelming  that  Andrew  abandoned  him- 
self to  the  current,  his  re^  dismay  adding  to  his  acting 
powers. 

The  worst  was,  that  the  joke  was  no  longer  his :  it  was 
old  Tom's.  He  discovered  that  he  was  in  old  Tom's  hands 
oompletelv.  Andrew  had  thought  that  he  would  just 
frighten  the  women  a  bit,  get  them  down  to  Lymport  for 
a  week  or  so,  and  then  announce  that  matters  were  not  so 
bad  with  the  Brewery  as  he  had  feared ;  concluding  the 
farce  with  a  few  domestic  fire-works.  Conceive  his  dis- 
may, when  he  entered  his  house,  to  find  there  a  man  in 
possession ! 

Andrew  flew  into  such  a  rage  that  he  committed  an  as- 
sault on  the  man.  So  ungovernable  was  his  passion,  that 
for  some  minutes  Harriet's  measured  voice  summoned  him 
firom  over  the  balusters  above  quite  in  vain.  The  miser- 
able Englishman  refused  to  be  taught  that  his  house  had 
ceased  to  be  his  castle.  It  was  something  beyond  a  joke, 
this  I  The  intruder,  perfectly  docile,  seeing  that  by  accu- 
rate calculation  every  shake  he  got  involved  a  bottle  of 
wine  for  him,  and  ultimate  compensation  probabl^^  to  the 
amount  of  a  couple  of  sovereigns,  allowed  himself  to  be 
lugged  up  stairs,  in  default  of  summary  ejection  on  the 
pomt  of  Andrew's  toe  into  the  street.  There  he  was  faced 
to  tike  lady  of  tiie  house,  who  apologized  to  him,  and  re- 
quested her  husband  to  state  wnat  had  made  him  guilty 
of  this  indecent  behavior.  The  man  showed  his  papers. 
They  were  quite  in  order.    "  At  the  suit  of  Messrs.  Grist." 

"My  own  lawyers!"  cried  Andrew,  smackiug^his  fore- 
head, and  old  Tom's  deviltry  flashed  on  him  at  once.  He 
sank  into  a  chair. 

"  Why  did  you  bring  this  person  up  here  ?"  said  Harri- 
et, like  a  speaking  statue. 

"  My  dear  I"  Andrew  answered,  and  spread  out  his  hand, 
and  waggle  his  head,  "my — ^please! — ^I — ^I  don't  know. 
We  all  want  exercise." 

The  man  laughed,  which  was  kindlv  of  him,  but  offens- 
ive to  Mrs.  Cogglesby,  who  gave  Andrew  a  glance  which 
was  full  payment  for  nis  imbecile  pleasantry,  and  promised 
mora 
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With  a  hospitable  inquiry  as  toihe  condition  of  his  ap- 
petite, and  a  request  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  satisfy  it 
to  the  full,  the  man  was  dismissed :  whereat,  as  one  deliv- 
ered of  noxious  presences,  the  Countess  rustled  into  sight. 
Not  noticing  Andrew,  she  lisped  to  Harriet,  "  Misfortunes 
are  sometimes  no  curses!  I  bless  the  catarrh  that  has 
confined  Silva  to  his  chamber,  and  saved  him  from  a  bes- 
tial exhibition." 

The  two  ladies  then  swept  from  the  room,  and  left  An- 
drew to  perspire  at  leisure. 

Fresh  tribulations  awaited  him  when  he  sat  down  to 
dinner.  Andrew  liked  his  dinner  to  be  comfortable,  good, 
and  in  plenty.  This  may  not  seem  strange.  The  fact  is 
stated  that  I  may  win  for  him  the  warm  sympathies  of  the 
body  of  his  countrymen.  He  was  greeted  by  a  piece  of 
cold  boiled  neck  of  mutton  and  a  solitary  dish  of  steaming 
potatoes.  The  blank  expanse  of  table-cloth  returned  his 
desolate  stare. 

"  Why,  what's  the  meaning  of  this  ?"  Andrew  brutally 
exclaimed,  as  he  thumped  the  table. 

The  Countess  gave  a  start,  and  rolled  a  look  a|  of  pite- 
ous supplication  to  spare  a  lady's  nerves,  addressed  to  a 
ferocious  brigand.  Harriet  answered:  "It  means  that  I 
will  have  no  butcher's  bills." 

"Butcher's  bills!  butcher's  bills!"  echoed  Andrew; 
"why,  you  must  have  butcher's  bills;  why,  confound! 
why,  you'll  have  a  bill  for  this,  won't  you,  Harry?  eh? 
of  course!" 

"There  will  be  no  more  bills,  dating  from  yesterday," 
said  his  wife. 

"  What !  this  is  paid  for,  then  ?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Cogglesby;  and  so  will  all  household  ex- 
penses be,  while  my  pocket-money  lasts." 

Resting  his  eyes  full  on  Harriet  a  minute,  Andrew 
dropped  them  on  the  savorless  white-rimmed  chop,  which 
looked  as  lonely  in  his  plate  as  its  parent  dish  on  the  table. 
The  poor  dear  creature's  pocket-money  had  paid  for  it! 
The  thought,  mingling  with  a  rush  of  emotion,  made  his 
ideas  spin.  His  imagination  surged  deliriously.  He  fan- 
cied himself  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  exchanging  pa- 
thetic glances  with  a  melancholy  marmoset.  Wonderfully 
like  one  the  chop  looked !  There  was  no  use  in  his  trying 
to  eat  it.    He  seemed  to  be  fixing  his  teeth  in  solid  tears. 
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He  choked.  Twice  h%  took  up  knife  and  fork,  pat  them 
down  again,  and,  plucking  forth  his  handkerchief,  blew  a 
tremendous  trumpet,  that  sent  the  Countess's  eyes  rolling 
to  the  ceiling,  as  if  heaven  were  her  sole  refuge  from  such 
vulgarity. 

^^Darnn  that  old  Tom!"  he  shouted  at  last,  and  pitched 
back  in  his  chair. 

"  Mr.  Cogglesby  1"  and  "in  the  presence  of  ladies !"  were 
the  admonishing  interjections  of  the  sisters,  at  whom  the 
little  man  frowned  in  turns. 

"Do  you  wish  us  to  quit  the  room,  Sirf"  inquired  his 
wife. 

"God  bless  your  soul,  you  little  darling!"  he  apostro- 
pluzed  that  stately  person.  "Here,  come  along  with  me, 
Harry.  A  wife's  a  wife,  /"say — ^hang  it  I  Just  outside 
the  room— just  a  second  I  or  up  in  a  comer  will  do." 

Mrs.  Cogglesby  was  amazed  to  see  him  jump  up  and  run 
round  to  her.  She  was  prepared  to  defend  her  neck  from 
his  caress,  and  refused  to  go ;  but  the  words,  "  Something 
particular  to  tell  you,"  awakened  her  curiosity,  which 
urged  hfiT  to  compliance.  She  rose  and  went  with  him  to 
the  door. 

"WeU,  Sir;  what  is  it?" 

Ko  doubt  he  was  acting  under  a  momentarv  weakness : 
he  was  about  to  betray  the  plot  and  take  his  chance  of  for- 
giveness ;  but  her  towering  port,  her  commanding  aspect, 
restored  his  courage.  (There  may  be  a  contrary  view  of 
the  case.)  He  inclosed  her  briskly  in  a  connubial  hug,  and 
remarked,  with  mad  ecstasy,  "  What  a  duck  you  are,  Har- 
ry I    What  a  likeness  between  you  and  your  mother !" 

Mrs.  Cogglesby  disengaged  nerself  imperiously.  Had 
he  called  her  aside  for  this  gratuitous  insult?  Contrite, 
he  saw  his  dreadful  error. 

"Harry!  I  declare! — ^"  was  all  he  was  allowed  to  say. 
Mrs.  Cogglesby  inarched  back  to  her  chair,  and  recom- 
menced the  repast  in  majestic  silence. 

Andrew  sighed;  he  attempted  to  do  the  same.  He 
stuck  his  fork  in  the  blanched  whiskerage  of  his  marmoset, 
and  exclaimed,  "  I  can't !" 

He  was  unnoticed. 

"Tow  do  not  object  to  plain  diet?"  said  Harriet  to 
Louisa. 

"Oh  no!  in  verity!"  murmured  the  Countess.    "How- 
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ever  plain  it  be !  Absence  of  appetite,  dearest.  You  are 
aware  I  partook  of  luncheon  at  mid-day  with  the  Hon- 
orable and  Reverend  Mr.  Duffian.  You  must  not  look 
condemnation  at  your  Louy  for  that.  Luncheon  is  not 
conversion  I" 

Harriet  observed  that  this  might  be  true ;  but  still,  to 
her  mind,  it  was  a  mistake  to  be  too  intimate  with  danger- 
ous people.  '^  And  besides,"  she  added,  ^^  Mr.  Duffian  is  no 
longer  *'  the  Reverend.'  We  deprive  all  renegades  of  their 
spiritual  titles.    His  worldly  ones  let  him  keep !" 

Her  superb  disdain  netUed  the  Countess. 

*^Dear  Harriet!"  she  said,  with  less  languor,  ^'you  are 
utterly,  and  totally,  and  entirely  mistaken.  I  tell  you  so 
positively.  Renegade  I  The  application  of  such  a  word 
to  such  a  man  I  Oh!  and  it  is  false,  Harriet— quite!  Rene- 
gade means  one  who  has  ^one  over  to  the  Turks,  my  dear. 
I  am  most  certain  I  saw  it  in  Johnson's  Dictionary,  or  an 
improvement  upon  Johnson,  by  a  more  learned  author. 
But  there  is  the  fact,  if  Harriet  can  onl^  bring  her — shall  I 
say  stiff-necked  prejudices  to  envisage  it  ?" 

Han*iet  granted  her  sister  permission  to  apply  the  phrases 
she  stood  in  need  of  without  impeaching  her  intimacy  with 
the  most  learned  among  lexicographers. 

^'  And  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  too  severe,"  the 
Countess  resumed.   ^'  What  our  enemies  call  unchristian !" 

«'  Mr.  Dt^an  has  no  cause  to  complain  of  us,"  said  Har- 
riet. 

^'  Kor  does  he  do  so,  dearest.  Calumny  may  assail  him ; 
you  may  utterly  denude  him — ^" 

"  Adam !"  interposed  Andrew,  distractedly  listening.  He 
did  not  disturb  the  Countess's  ^ow. 

^'  You  may  vilify  and  victimize  Mi»  Duffian,  and  strip 
him  of  the  honors  of  his  birth,  but,  like  the  Martyrs,  he 
will  still  continue  the  perfect  nobleman.  Stoned,  I  assure 
you  that  Mr.  Duffian  would  preserve  his  breeding." 

'^Eh?  like  tomatas?"  quoth  Andrew,  in  the  same  fit  of 
distraction,  and  to  the  same  deaf  audience. 

"  I  suppose  his  table  is  good  ?"  said  Harriet,  almost  ruf- 
fled by  the  Countess's  lecture. 

"Plate,"  was  remarked,  in  the  cold  tone  of  supreme  in- 
difference. 

"  Hem !  good  wines?"  Andrew  asked,  waking  up  a  little, 
and  not  wishing  to  be  excluded  altogether. 
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"All  is  of  the  very  best,"  the  Countess  pursued  her 
eulogy,  not  looking  at  him. 

"  Don't  you  think  you  could — eh,  Harry  ? — ^manage  a 
pint  for  me,  my  dear?"  Andrew  humbly  petitioned.  "This 
cold  water — ^hal  ha  I  my  stomach  don't  like  cold4)athing." 

His  wretched  joke  rebounded  from  the  impenetrable 
armor  of  the  ladies. 

"The  wine-cellar  is  locked,"  said  his  wife.  "I  have 
sealed  up  the  key  till  an  inventory  can  be  taken  by  some 
agent  of  the  creditors." 

"  What  creditors  ?"  roared  Andrew. 

"  You  can  have  some  of  the  servants'  beer,"  Mrs.  Cog- 
glesby  appended. 

Andrew  studied  her  face  to  see  whether  she  really  was 
not  hoisting  him  with  his  own  petard.  Perceiving  that 
she  was  sincerely  acting  according  to  her  sense  of  princi- 
ple, he  fumed,  and  departed  to  his  privacy,  unable  to  stand 
it  any  longer. 

Then  like  a  kite  the  Countess  pounced  upon  his  charac- 
ter. Would  the  Honorable  and  Reverend  Mr.  Duffian  de- 
cline to  participate  in  the  sparest  provender  ?  Would  he 
be  guilty  of  the  discourtesy  of  leaving  table  without  a  bow 
or  an  apology,  even  if  reduced  to  extremest  poverty?  No, 
indeed!  which  showed  that  under  all  circumstances  a  gen- 
tleman was  a  gentleman.  And,  oli!  how  she  pitied  her 
poor  Harriet — eternally  tied  to  a  most  vulgar  Httle  man, 
without  the  gilding  of  wealth. 

"  And  a  fool  in  his  business  to  boot,  dear  I" 

"  These  comparisons  do  no  good,"  said  Harriet.  "  An- 
drew at  least  is  not  a  renegade,  and  never  shall  be  while  I 
live.  I  will  do  my  duty  by  him,  however  poor  we  are. 
And  now,  Louisa,  |witting  my  husband  out  of  the  question, 
what  are  your  intentions  ?  1  don't  understand  bankruptcy, 
but  I  imagine  they  can  do  nothing  to  wife  and  children. 
My  little  ones  must  have  9,  roof  over  their  heads ;  and,  be- 
sides, there  is  little  Maxwell.  You  decline  to  go  down  to 
Lymport,  of  course.", 

" !Declme !"  cried  the  Countess,  melodiously ;  "and  do 
not  you  ?" 

"  As  far  as  I  am  concerned — ^yes.  But  I  am  not  to  think 
of  myself." 

The  Countess  meditated,  and  said,  "  Dear  Mr.  Duffian 
has  offered  me  his  hospitality.    Henegadea  are  not  abso- 
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lately  inhuman.  They  way  be  generous.  I  have  no 
moral  doubt  that  Mr.  Dufian  would,  upon  my  representa- 
tion—dare I  venture  ?" 

^'  ^eep  in  his  house !  break  bread  with  him!"  exclaimed 
Harriet.  "  What  do  you  think  I  am  made  of?  I  would 
perish — ^go  to  the  work-house,  rather !" 

^^I  see  you  trooping  there,"  said  the  Countess,  intent  on 
the  vision. 

'^And  have  you  accepted  his  invitation  for  yourself, 
Louisa?" 

The  Countess  was  never  to  be  daunted  by  threatening 
aspects.  She  gave  her  affirmative  with  calmness  and  a  de- 
liberate smile. 

"  You  are  going  to  live  with  him?" 

^*Live  with  Mm  I  What  expressions !  My  husband  ao- 
companies  me." 

Harriet  drew  up. 

^'I  know  nothing,  Louisa,  that  could  give  me  more 
pain." 

The  Countess  patted  Harriet's  knee.  ^^It  succeeds  to 
bankruptcy,  assuredly.  But  would  you  have  me  drag 
Silva  to  the — ^the  shop,  Harriet,  love  ?    Alternatives  I" 

Mrs.  Andrew  got  up  and  rang  the  bell  to  have  4;he  re- 
mains of  their  dinner  removed.  When  this  was  done,  she 
said, 

*^  Louisa,  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  justified :  you  told 
me  to-day  I  might  keep  my  jewels,  trinkets,  and  lace,  and 
such  like.  To  me,  I  know  they  do  not  belong  now ;  but  I 
will  dispose  of  them  to  procure  you  an  asylum  somewhere 
—they  will  fetch,  I  should  think,  £400,  to  prevent  your  go- 
ing to  Mr.  Duffian," 

"No  exhibition  of  ^eat-mindedness  which  the  Countess 
could  perceive  ever  found  her  below  it. 

"  Never,  love,  never  I"  she  said. 

"Then,  will  you  ^o  to  Evmi?" 

"Evan?  I  hate  mm!"  The  olive-hued  visage  was  dark. 
It  brightened  as  she  added,  "At  least  as  much  as  my  re- 
ligious sentiments  permit  me  to.  A  boy  who  has  thwarted 
me  at  every  turn  I— disgraced  us  I  Indeed,  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  pardon  you  the  supposition  of  such  a  possibility  as 
your  own  consent  to  look  on  him  ever  again,  Harriet." 

"  You  have  no  children,"  said  Mrs.  Andrew. 

The  Countess  mounifully  admitted  it. 
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"There  lies  your  danger  with  Mr.  Daffian,  Louisa." 

"  What !  do  you  doubt  my  virtue  ?"  asked  the  Countess. 

"Pish I  I  fear  something  different.  You  understand 
me.  Mr.  Duffian's  moral  reputation  is  none  of  the  best, 
perhaps.'* 

"That  .was  before  he  renegaded^^  said  the  Countess. 

Harriet  bluntly  rejoined:  "You  will  leave  that  house  a 
Roman  Catholic." 

^^  Now  you  have  spoken,"  said  the  Countess,  pluming. 
"  Now  let  me  explain  myself.  My  dear,  I  have  fought 
worldly  battles  too  long  and  too  earnestly.    I  am  rightly 

Eunished.  I  do  but  quote 'Herbert  Duffian's  own  words: 
e  is  no  flatterer — though  you  say  he  has  such  soft  fingers. 
I  am  now  engaged  in  a  spiritual  contest.  He  is  very 
wealthy  I  I  have  resolved  to  rescue  back  to  our  Church 
what  can  benefit  the  flock  of  which  we  form  a  portion,  so 
exceedingly  I" 

At  this  revelation  of  the  Countess's  spiritual  contest 
Mrs.  Andrew  shook  a  worldly  head. 

*'  You  have  no  chance  with  men  there,  Louisa." 

"My  Harriet  complains  of  female  weakness !" 

"  Yes ;  we  are  strong  in  our  own  element,  Louisa.  Don't 
be  tempted  out.of  it." 

Subhme,  the  Countess  rose : 

"  Element  I  am  I  to  be  confined  to  one?  What  but  spir- 
itual solaces  could  assist  me  to  live,  after  the  degradations 
I  have  had  heaped  on  me?  I  renounce  the  world.  I 
turn  my  sight  to  realms  where  caste  is  unknown.  I  feel 
no  shame  there  of  being  a  tailor's  daughter.  You  see,  I 
can  bring  my  tongue  to  name  the  thing  in  its  actuality. 
Once,  that  member  would  have  blistered.  Confess  to  me 
that,  in  spite  of  your  children,  you  are  tempted  to  howl  at 
the  idea  of  Lymport — ^" 

The  Countess  paused,  and,  like  a  lady  about  to  fire  off  a 
gun,  appeared  to  tighten  her  nerves,  crying  out  rapidly, 

"Shop!  Shears!  Geese!  Cabbage!  I^pj  Nine  to 
a  man !'' 

-Even  as  the  silence  after  explosions  of  cannon,  that 
which  reigned  in  the  room  was  deep  and  dreadful. 

"  See,"  the  Countess  confinued, "  you  are  horrified — ^you 
shudder.  I  name  all  our  titles,  and  if  I  wish  to  be  red  in 
my  cheeks,  I  must  rouge.  It  is  in  verity,  as  if  my  sense- 
less clay  were  pelted,  as  we  heard  of  Evan  at  his  first 
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Lymport  boys*  school.  You  remember  when  he  told  us 
the  story?  He  lisped  a  trifle  then.  ^I'm  the  thon  of  a 
thnip.'  Oh  I  it  was  hell-fire  to  us,  then ;  but  now  what  do 
I  feel  ?  Why,  I  avowed  it  to  Herbert  Duffian  openly,  and 
he  said  that  the  misfortune  of  poor  dear  papa's  birth  did 
not  the  less  enable  him  ^  to  proclaim  himself  in  conduct  a 
nobleman's  offspring — ^^ 

"Which  he  never  was."  Harriet  broke  the  rhapsody 
in  a  monotonous  low  tone:  the  Countess  was  not  com- 
pelled to  hear. 

" — and  that  a  large  outfitter— one  of  the  very  largest, 
was  in  reality  a  merchant,  whose  daughters  have  often 
wedded  nobles  of  the  land,  and  become  ancestresses  I 
Now,  Harriet,  do  you  see  what  a  truly  religious  mind  can 
do  for  us  in  the  way  of  comfort  ?  Oh  I  I  bow  in  gratitude 
to  Herbert  Dufian.  I  will  not  rest  till  I  have  led  him 
back  to  our  fold,  recovered  from  his  error.  He  was  our 
own  preacher  and  pastor.  He  (quitted  us  from  conviction. 
He  shall  return  to  us  from  conviction." 

The  Countess  quoted  texts  which  I  respect,  and  will 
not  repeat.  She  descanted  further  on  spiritualism,  and  on 
the  balm  that  it  was  to  tailors  and  their  ofbpring ;  to  all 
outcai^ts  from  society. 

Overpowered  by  ner,  Harriet  thus  summed  up  her  opin- 
ions :  "  1  ou  were  always  self-willed,  Louisa." 

"  Say,  full  of  sacrifice,  if  you  would  be  just,"  added  the 
Countess;  "and  the  victim  of  basest  ingratitude." 

"  Well,  you  are  in  a  dangerous  path,  Louisa." 

Harriet  had  the  last  word,  which  usually  the  Countess 
was  not  disposed  to  accord;  but  now  she  knew  herself 
strengthened  to  do  so,  and  was  content  to  smile  pityingly 
on  her  sister. 

Full  upon  them  in  this  frame  of  mind,  arrived  Caroline's 
great  news  from  Beckley. 

It  was  then  that  the  Countess's  conduct  proved  a  memo- 
rable refutation  of  cynical  philosophy :  she  rejoiced  in  the 
good  fortune  of  him  who  had  offended  her !  though  he  was 
not  crushed  and  annihilated  (as. he  deserved  to  be)  by  the 
wrong  he  had  done,  the  great-hearted  woman  pardoned 
him! 

Her  first  remark  was !  "  Let  him  thank  me  for  it  or  not, 
I  will  lose  no  moment  in  hastening  to  load  him  with  my 
congratulations." 
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Pleasantly  she  joked  Andrew,  and  defended  him  from 
Harriet  now. 

^^  So  we  are  jaot  all  bankrupts,  you  see,  dear  brother-in- 
law." 

Andrew  had  become  so  demoralized  by  his  own  plot, 
that  in  every  turn  of  events  he  scented  a  similar  piece  of 
human  ingenuity.  Harriet  was  angry  with  his  disbelief, 
or,  say,  the  grudging  credit  he  gave  to  the  glorious  news. 
Notwithstanding  her  calmness,  the  thoughts  of  Lymport 
had  sickened  her  soul,  and  it  was  only  for  the  sake  of  her 
children,  and  from  a  sense  of  the  dishonesty  of  spending  a 
fkrthing  of  the  money  belonging,  as  she  conceived,  to  the 
creditors,  that  she  had  consented  to  go. 

"I  see  your  motive,  Mr.  Cogglesby,"  she  observed. 
'^  Your  measures  are  disconcerted.  I  wiU  remain  here  till 
my  brother  gives  me  shelter." 

"Oh,  that'll  do,  my  love;  that's  all  I  want,"  said  An- 
drew,  sincerely. 

"  Both  of  you,  fools !"  the  Countess  inteijected.  "  Know 
you  Evan  so  little  ?  He  will  receive  us  any  where :  his  arms 
are  open  to  his  kindred ;  but  to  his  heart  tne  road  is  through 
humiliation,  and  it*is  to  his  heart  we  seek  admittance." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  Harriet  inquired. 

"Just  this,"  the  Countess  answered  in  bold  English; 
and  her  eyes  were  lively,  her  figure  elastic :  "  we  must  all 
of  us  go  down  to  the  old  shop  and  shake  his  hand  there — 
every  man  Jack  of  us ! — ^I'm  only  quoting  the  sailors,  Har- 
riet— ^and  that's  the  way  to  win  him." 

She  snapped  her  fingers,  laughing.  Harriet  stared  at  her, 
and  so  did  Andrew,  though  for  a  different  reason.  She 
seemed  to  be  transformed.  Seeing  him  inclined  to  gape, 
she  ran  up  to  him,  caught  up  his  chin  between  her  ten  fin- 
gers, and  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks,  saying : 

"  You  needn't  come,  if  you're  too  proud,  you  know,  lit- 
tle man  I" 

And  to  Harriet's  look  of  disgust,  the  cause  for  which 
she  divined  with  her  native  rapidity,  she  said,  "What  does 
it  matter  ?  They  wiU  talk,  but  they  can't  look  down  on 
us  now.    Why,  this  is  my  doing  I" 

She  came  tripping  to  her  tall  sister,  to  ask  plaintively, 
^^Mayn^t  I  be  glad?"  and  bobbed  a  courtesy. 

Harriet  desired  Andrew  to  leave  them.  Flushed  and 
indignant  she  then  faced  the  Countess. 
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"  So  mmecessary !"  she  began.  "  What  can  excuse  your 
indiscretion,  Louisa  ?** 

The  Countess  smiled  to  hear  her  talking  to  her  younger 
sister  once  more.    She  shrugged. 

"  Oh,  if  you  will  keep  up  the  fiction,  do.  Andrew  knows 
— ^he  isn't  an  idiot — and  to  him  we  can  make  light  of  it 
now.   What  does  anybody's  birth  matter  who's  well  off?" 

It  was  impossible  for  Harriet  to  take  that  view.  The 
shop,  if  not  the  thing,  might  still  have  been  concealed  from 
her  husband,  she  thought. 

^^It  mattered  to  me  when  I  was  well  off,"  she  said, 
Bter^. 

"  Y  es,  and  to  me  when  I  was ;  but  we've  had  a  fall  and 
a  lesson  since  that,  my  dear.  Half  the  aristocracy  of  En- 
gland spring  from  shops  1    Shall  I  measure  you  ?" 

Harriet  never  felt  such  a  desire  to  inflict  a  slap  upon 
mortal  cheek.  She  marched  awa^  from  her  in  a  tiff.  On 
the  other  hand,  Andrew  was  half  fascinated  by  the  Count- 
ess's sudden  reassumption  of  girlhood,  and  returned — silly 
fellow !  to  have  another  look  at  her.  She  had  ceased,  on 
reflection,  to  be  altogether  so  vivacious — ^her  stronger  sec- 
ond nature  had  somewhat  resumed  its  empire;  still  she 
was  fresh,  and  could  at  times  be  roguishly  afiectionate ; 
and  she  patted  him,  and  petted  him,  and  made  much  of 
him;  slightly  mled  at  him  for  his  uxoriousness  and  do- 
mestic subjection,  and  proffered  him  her  fingers  to  try  the 
taste  of.  The  truth  must  be  told :  Mr.  Duman  not  being 
handy,  she  in  her  renewed  earthly  happiness  wanted  to  see 
her  charms  in  a  woman's  natural  mirror :  namely,  the  face 
of  man;  if  of  man  on  his  knees,  all  the  better;  and 
though  a  little  man  is  not  much  of  a  man,  and  a  sister's 
husband  is,  or  should  be,  hardly  one  at  all,  still  some  sort 
of  a  reflector  he  must  be.  Two  or  three  jests  adapted  to 
Andrew's  palate  achieved  his  momentary  captivation. 

He  said :  "  'Gad,  I  never  kissed  you  in  my  life,  Louy." 

And  she,  with  a  flavor  of  delicate  Irish  brogue,  "  Why 
don't  ye  catch  opportunity  by  the  tail,  then?" 

Perfect  innocence,  I  assure  you,  on  both  sides. 

But  mark  how  stupidity  betrays.  Andrew  failedrto  un- 
derstand her,  and  act  on  the  hmt  immediately.  Had  he 
done  so,  the  affair  would  have  been  over  witnout  a  wit- 
ness. As  it  happened,  delay  permitted  Harriet  to  assist 
at  the  ceremony. 
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"It  wasn't  your  moath,  Louy,"  said  Andrew. 

«  Oh,  my  mouth  I  that  I  keep  for  my  chosen,"  was  an- 
swered. 

"  'Gad,  you  make  a  fellow  almost  wish — ^"  Andrew's 
fingers  worked  over  his  poll,  and  then  the  spectre  of  right- 
eous wrath  flashed  on  him — naughty  little  man  that  he 
was  I  He  knew  himself  naughty,  for  it  was  the  only  time 
since  his  marriage  that  he  had  ever  been  sorry  to  see  his 
wife.  This  is  a  comedy,  and  I  must  not  preach  lessons  of 
life  here ;  but  I  am  obliged  to  remark  that  the  husband 
must  be  proof,  the  sister-in-law  perfect,  where  arrange- 
ments exist  that  keep  them  under  one  roof.  She  may  be 
so  like,  his  wife !  or,  from  the  knowjedge  she  has  of  his  cir- 
cumstances, she  may  talk  to  him  almost  as  his  wife !  He 
may  forget  that  she  is  not  his  wife !  And  then  again,^  the 
small  beginnings,  which  are  in  reality  the  mighty  barriers, 
are  so  easily  slid  over.  But  what  is  the  use  of  telling  this 
to  a  pure  generation  ?  My  constant  error  is  in  supposing 
that  I  write  for  the  wicked  people  who  begat  us. 

Note,  however,  the  difference  between  the  woman  and 
the  man!  Shame  confessed  Andrew's  naughtiness;  he 
sniggered  pitiably ;  whereas  the  Countess  jumped  up,  and 
pointing  at  him,  asked  her  sister  what  she  thought  of  that. 
Her  next  sentence,  coolly  delivered,  related  to  some  mil- 
linery matter.    K  this  was  not  innocence,  what  is  ? 

Nevertheless,  I  must  here  state  that  the  scene  related, 
innocent  as  it  was,  and,  as  one  would  naturally  imagine,  of 
puny  consequence,  if  any,  did  no  less  a  thing  than,  subse- 
quently, to  precipitate  the  Protestant  Oountess  de  Saldar 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  A  little 
bit  of  play  I 

It  seems  barely  just.  But  if,  as  I  have  heard,  a  lady  had 
trod  on  a  pebble  and  broken  her  nose,  tremendous  results 
like  these  warn  us  to  be  careful  how  we  walk.  As  for 
play,  it  was  never  intended  that  we  should  play  with  flesh 
and  blood. 

And,  oh,  be  charitable,  matrons  of  Britain !  See  here, 
Andrew  Cogglesby,  who  loved  his  wife  as  his  very  soul, 
and  who  almost  disliked  her  sister — ^in  ten  minute  the  lat- 
ter had  set  his  head  spinning !  The  whole  of  the  day  he 
went  about  the  house  meditating  frantically  on  the  possi- 
bility of  his  Harriet  demanding  a  divorce. 

She  was  not  the  sort  of  woman  to  do  that.    But  one 
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thing  she  resolved  to  do ;  and  it  was,  to  go  to  Lymport 
with  Louisa,  and  having  once  got  her  out  of  her  dwelnng- 
place,  never  to  allow  her  to  enter  it,  wherever  it  might  be, 
in  the  light  of  a  resident  again.  Whether  any  thing  but 
the  menace  of  a  participation  in  her  conjugal  possessions 
could  have  dispatched  her  to  that  hateful  place,  I  doubt. 
She  went :  she  would  not  let  Andrew  be  out  of  her  sight. 
Growing  haughtier  toward  him  at  every  step,  she  advanced 
to  the  old  strange  shop.  Evan  HABBmexoN  over  the 
door !  There  the  Countess,  having  meantime  returned  to 
her  state  of  womanhood,  shared  her  shudders.  They  en- 
tered, and. passed  in  to  Mrs.  Mel,  leaving  their  footman, 
apparently,  in  the  rear.  Evan  was  not  visible.  A  man  in 
the  shop,  with  a  yard  measure  negligently  adorning  his 
shoulders,  said  that  Mr.  Harrington  was  in  the  habit  of 
quitting  the  shop  at  five. 

^'  Deuced  good  habit,  too,"  said  Andrew. 

"Why,  Sir,"  observed  another,  stepping  forward,  "as 
you  truly  say — ^yes.  But — ah  I  Mr.  Andrew  Cogglesby  ? 
I^leasure  of  meeting  you  once  in  Fallowfield  I  Remember 
Mr.  Perkins  ? — ^the  lawyer,  not  the  maltster.  Will  you  do 
me  the  favor  to  step  out  with  me  ?" 

Andrew  followed  him  into  the  street. 

"Are  you  aware  of  our  young  friend's  good  fortune?" 
said  Lawyer  Perkins.  "  Yes.  JiSi  I  well  1  W  ould  you  be- 
lieve that  any  sane  person  in  his  condition,  now — ^nonsense 
apart — could  bring  his  mind  willfully  to  continue  a  beg- 

fiv?  No.  Um!  Well,  Mr.  Cogglesby,  I  may  tell  yow  that 
hold  here  in  my  hands  a  document  by  which  Mr.  Evan 
Harrington  transfers  the  whole  of  the  property  bequeathed 
to  him  to  Mr.  Harry  Jocelyn,  in  reversion  from  my  lady, 
his  mother,  and  that  I  have  his  orders  to  execute  it  instant- 
ly, and  deliver  it  over  to  her  ladyship  after  the  will  is  set- 
tled, probate,  and  so  forth.  I  presume  there  will  be  an 
arrangement  about  his  father^s  debts.  Now  what  do  you 
think  of  that?" 

"Think,  Sir — think  1"  cried  Andrew,  cocking  his  head  at 
him  like  an  indignant  bird,  "I  think  he's  a  damned  young 
idiot  to  do  so,  and  you're  a  confounded  old  rascal  to  help 
hunl" 

Leaving  Mr.  Perkins  to  digest  the  judgment  which  he 
had  solicited,  Andrew  bounced  back  into  the  shop. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

IN  WHICH  THB  BHOP  BECOMES  A  CEKTBB  OF  ATTBACTION. 

TJin)ER  the  first  lustre  of  a  May-night,  Evan  was  gallop- 
ing over  the  .moon-shadowed  downs  toward  BecMey.  At 
the  ridge  commanding  the  woods,  the  park,  and  the  stream, 
his  horse  stopped^  as  if  from  habit,  snorted,  and  puffed  its 
sides,  whUe  he  gazed  steadily  across  the  long-lighted  vale. 
Soon  he  began  to  wind  down  the  glaring  chalk-track,  and 
reached  grass  levels.  Here  he  broke  into  a  round  pace, 
till,  saining  the  first  straggling  cottages  of  the  village,  he 
knodLcd  the  head  of  his  whip  against  the  garden-gate  of 
one,  and  a  man  came  out,  who  saluted  him,  and  held  the 
reins. 

*^  Animal  does  work.  Sir,"  said  the  man. 

Evan  gave  directions  for  it  to  be  looked  to,  and  went  on 
to  the  door-way,  where  he  was  met  by  a  young  woman. 
She  uttered  a  respectful  greeting,  and  begged  him  to  enter. 

The  door  closed,  he  flung  hiimself  into  a  chair,  and  said : 
«  Well,  Susan,  how  is  the  child  ?" 

^'  Oh !  he's  always  well,  Mr.  Harrington ;  he  don't  know 
the  tricks  o'  trouble  yet." 

«  WiU  Polly  be  here  soon  ?" 

^<  At  a  quarter  after  nine,  she  said,  Sir." 

Evan  bade  her  sit  down.  After  examining  her  features 
quietly,  he  said : 

"I'm  glad  to  see  you  here,  Susan.  You  don't  regret 
that  you  followed  my  advice?" 

"  No,  Sir ;  now  it's  over,  I  don't.  Mother's  kind  enough, 
and  &ther  doesn't  mention  any  thing.  She's  abed  with 
bile — ^father's  out" 

"  But  what  ?    There's  something  on  your  mind." 

"  I  shall  cry,  if  I  begin,  Mr.  Harrington." 

*'  See  how  far  you  can  get  without." 

"  Oh  I  Sir,  then,"  ssud  Susan,  on  a  sharp  rise  of  her  bo- 
som, "  it  ain't  my  fault.  I  wouldn't  cause  trouble  to  Mr. 
Harry,  or  any  friend  of  yours ;  but,  Sir,  father  have  got 
hold  of  his  letters  to  me,  and  he  says  there's  a  promise  in 
'em — ^least  one  of  'em;  and  it's  as  good  as  law,  he  s^s — 
he  heard  it  in  a  public  house ;  and  he's  gone  over  to  Fall'- 
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field  to  a  law  gentleman  there."    Susan  was  compelled  to 

five  way  to  some  sobs.  "It  ain't  for  me  father  does  it, 
ir,"  she  pleaded.  "  I  tried  to  stop  him,  knowing  how  it  'd 
vex  you,  Mr.  Harrington;  but  he's  heady  about  points, 
though  a  quiet  man  ordinary ;  and  he  says  he  don't  expect 
— ^and  I  know  now  no  genUeman  'd  marry  such  as  me — I 
ain't  such  a  stupid  gaper  at  words  as  I  used  to  be !  but  fa- 
ther says  it's  for  the  child's  sake,  and  he  does  it  to  have 
hiTn  provided  for.    Please,  don't  ye  be  angry  with  me.  Sir." 

Susan's  half-controlled  spasms  here  got  the  better  of  her. 

While  Evan  was  awaiting  the  return  of  her  calmer 
senses,  the  Istch.  was  lifted,  and  Polly  appeared. 

"At  it  again !"  was  her  sneering  comment,  after  a  short 
survey  of  her  apron-screened  Ulster;  and  then  she  bobbed 
to  Evan. 

"It's  whimper,  whimper,  and  squeak,  squeak,  half  their 
lives  with  some  girls.  After  that  they  go  wondering  they 
can't  see  to  thread  a  needle !  The  neighbors,  I  suppose! 
I  should  like  to  4ift  the  top  off  some  o'  their  houses.  I 
hope  I  haven't  kept  you,  Sir." 

"No,  Polly,"  said  Evan;  "but  you  must  be  charitable, 
or  I  shall  tlunk  you  want  a  lesson  yourself.  Mr.  Baikes 
tells  me  you  want  to  see  me.  What  is  it  ?  You  seem  to 
be  correspondents." 

Polly  replied:  "  Oh  no,  Mr.  Harrington:  only  accidental 
ones^-when  something  particular's  to  be  said.  And  he 
dances — ^like  on  the  paper,  so  that  you  can't  help  laughing. 
Isn't  he  a  very  eccentric  gentleman.  Sir  ?" 

"  Very,"  said  Evan.    "  I've  no  time  to  lose,  Polly." 

"Here,  you  must  go,"  the  latter  called  to  her  sister. 
"  Now  pack  at  once,  Sue.  Do  rout  out,  and  do  leave  off 
thinking  you've  got  a  candle  at  your  eyes,  for  goodne«s' 
sake !" 

Susan  was  too  well  accustomed  to  Polly's  usage  to 
complain.  She  murmured  a  gentle  "  Good-night,  Sir,"  and 
retired.  Whereupon  PoUy  exclaimed:  "Bless  her  poor, 
dear,  soft  heart  I  It's  us  hard  ones  that  get  on  best  in  the 
world.  I'm  treated  better  than  her,  Mr.  Harrington,  and 
I  know  I  ain't  worth  half  of  her.  It  goes  nigh  to  make 
one  religious,  only  to  see  how  exactly  like  Scripture  is  the 
way  Beckley  treats  her,  whose  only  sin  is  her  being  so  soft 
as  to  believe  in  a  man!  Oh  dear  I  Mr.  Harrington]  I 
wish  I  had  good  news  for  you." 
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In  spite  of  his  self-control,  Evan  breathed  quickly,  and 
looked  eagerly. 

"Speak  it  out,  Polly." 

"  Oh  dear  I  I  mast,  I  suppose,"  Polly  answered.  "  Mr. 
Laxley's  become  a  lord  now,  Mr.  Harrington." 

Evan  tasted  in  his  soul  the  sweets  of  contrast. 

"WeU?" 

"  And  my  Miss  Rose — she — ^" 

"  What  ?" 

Moved  by  the  keen  hunger  of  his  eyes,  Polly  hedtated. 
Her  face  betrayed  a  sudden  change  of  mind. 

"  Wants  to  see  you,  Sir,"  she  said,  resolutely. 

"To  see  me?" 

Evan  stood  up,  so  pale  that  Polly  was  frightened. 

"  Where  is  she  ?    Where  can  I  meet  her  ?" 

"  Please  don't  take  it  so,  Mr.  Harrington !" 

Evan  commanded  her  to  tell  him  what  her  mistress  had 
said.         ^ 

Now  up  to  this  point  Polly  had' spoken  truth.  She  was 
positive  her  mistress  did  not  want  to  see  him.  Polly,  also, 
with  a  maiden's  tender  guile,  desired  to  bring  them  to- 
gether for  once,  though  it  were  for  the  last  time,  and  for 
no  good  on  earth.  Soe  had  been  about  to  confide  to  him 
her  young  mistress's  position  toward  Lord  Laxley,  when 
his  sharp  interrogation  stopped  her.  Shrinking  from  ab- 
solute  invention,  ^e  remarked  that  of  course  she  could  not 
exactly  remember  Miss  Rose's  words;  which*  seemed,  in- 
deed, too  much  to  expect  of  her. 

" She  will  see  me  to-night?"  sdd  Evan. 

"I  don't  know  about  to-night,"  Polly  replied. 

"  Go  to  her  instantly.  Tell  her  I  am  ready.  I  will  be 
at  the  west  park  gates.  This  is  why  you  wrote,  Polly  ? 
Why  did  you  lose  time?  Don't  delay,  my  good  girl! 
Come  I" 

Evan  had  opened  the  door.  He  would  not  allow  Polly 
an  instant  for  expostulation;  but  drew  her  out,  saying, 
"  You  will  attend  to  the  gates  yourself;  or  come  and  tell 
me  the  day,  if  she  appoints  another." 

Polly  made  a  final  effort  to  escape  from  the  pit  she  was 
being  pushed  into. 

"Mr.  Harrington!  it  wasn't  to  tell  you  this  I  wrote. 
Miss  Rose  is  engaged.  Sir." 

"I  understand,"  said  Evan,  hoarsely,  scarcely  feeling 
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it,  as  is  the  case  with  men  who  are  shot  through  the 
heart. 

Ten  minutes  later  he  was  on  horseback  by  the  Fallow- 
field  gates,  with  the  tidings  shrieking  through  his  frame. 
The  night  was  still,  and  stiller  in  the  pauses  of  the  night- 
ingales. He  sat  there,  neither  thinking  of  them,  nor  re- 
proached in  his  manhood  for  the  tears  that  rolled  down 
his  cheeks.  Presently  his  horse's  ears  pricked,  and  the  an- 
imal gave  a  low  neigh.  Evan's  eyes  fixed  harder  on  the 
length  of  gravelleading  to  the  house.  There  was  no  sign, 
no  figure.  Out  from  the  smooth  grass  of  the  lane  a  couple 
of  horsemen  issued,  and  came  straight  to  the  gates.  He 
heard  nothing  till  one  spoke.    It  was  a  familiar  voice. 

"By  Jove,  Ferdy,  here  is  the  fellow,  and  we've  been  all 
the  way  to  LymportI" 

Evan  started  irom  his  trance. 

"  It's  you,  Harrington  ?" 

"Yes,  Harrjr." 

"  Sir  I"  exclaimed  that  youth,  evidently  flushed  with  wine, 
"  what  the  devil  do  you  mean  by  addressing  me  by  my 
Christian  name  ?" 

Laxley  pushed  his  horse's  head  in  front  of  Harry.  In  a 
manner  apparently  somewhat  improved  by  his  new  dignity, 
he  said,  "  We  have  ridden  to  Lymport  to  speak  to  you, 
Sir.    Favor  me  by  moving  a  little  anead  of  the  lodge." 

Evan  bowed,  and  moved  beside  him  a  short  way  down 
the  lane,  Harry  following. 

"The  purport  of  my  visit.  Sir,"  Laxley  began,  "was  to 
make  known  to  you  that  Miss  Jocjelyn  has  done  me  the 
honor  to  accept  me  as  her  husband.  1  learn  from  her  that 
during  the  term  of  your  residence  in  the  house  you  con- 
trived to  iextract  from  her  a  promise  to  which  she  attaches 
certain  scruples.  She  pleases  to  consider  herself  bound  to 
you  till  you  release  her.  My  object  is  to  demand  that  you 
will  do  so  immediately." 

Evan  did  not  reply. 

"  Should  you  refuse  to  make  this  reparation  for  the  harm 
you  have  done  to  her  and  to  her  family,"  Laxley  pursued, 
"  I  must  let  you  know  that  there  are  means  of  compelling 
you  to  it,  and  that  those  means  will  be  employed." 

Harry,  fuming  at  these  postured  sentences,  burst  out : 
"  What  do  you  talk  to  the  fellow  in  that  way  for?  A  fel- 
low who  makes  a  fool  of  my  cousin,  and  then  wants  to  get 
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us  to  buy  off  my  sister !  What's  he  spying  after  here  ? 
The  place  is  ours  till  we  troop.  I  tell  you  there's  only 
one  way  of  dealing  with  him,  and  if  you  don't  do  it,  I 
will." 

Laxley  pulled  his  reins  with  a  jerk  that  brought  him  to 
the  rear. 

-  ^'  Miss  Jocelyn  has  commissioned  you  to  make  this  de- 
naand  on  me  in  her  name  ?"  said  Evan. 

"  I  make  it  in  my  own  right,"  returned  Laxley.  "  I  de- 
mand a  proriipt  reply." 

^^  My  lord,  you  shall  have  it.  Miss  Jocelyn  is  not  bound 
to  me  by  any  engagement.  Should  she  entertain  scruples 
which  I  may  have  it  in  my  power  to  obliterate,  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  do  so — ^but  only  to  her.  What  has  passed  be- 
tween us  I  hold  sacred." 

"  Hark  at  that  1"  shouted  Harry.  *'  The  damned  trades- 
man means  money!  You  ass,  Ferdinand  I  What  did  we 
go  to  Lymport  for?  Not  to  bandy  words.  Here!  Fve 
got  my  own  quarrel  with  yon,  Harrington.  You've  been 
setting  that  girl's  father  on  me.    Can  you  deny  that?" 

It  was  enough  for  Harry  that  Evan  did  not  deny  it. 
The  calm  disdain  which  he  read  on  Evan's  face  acted  on 
his  fury,  and,  digging  his  heels  into  his  horse's  flanks,  he 
rushed  full  at  him  and  dealt  him  a  sharp  flock  with  his 
whip.    Evan's  beast  reared. 

"Accept  my  conditions,  Sir,  or  afford  me  satisfaction," 
cried  Laxley. 

"  You  do  me  great  honor,  my  lord :  but  I  have  told  you 
I  can  not,"  said  Evan,  curbing  his  horse. 

At  that  moment  Rose  came  among  them.  Evan  raised 
his  hat,  as  did  Laxley.  Harry,  a  little  behind  the  others, 
performed  a  laborious  mock  salute,  and  then  ordered  her 
back  to  the  house.  A  quick  altercation  ensued ;  the  end 
being  that  Harry  managed  to  give  his  sister  the  context  of 
the  previous  conversation. 

"Now  go  back,  Rose,"  said  Laxley.  "I  have  particu- 
lar business  with  Mr.  Harrington." 

"  I  came  to  see  him,"  said  Rose,  in  a  clear  voice. 

Laxley  reddened  angrily. 

"  Then  tell  him  at  once  you  want  to  be  rid  of  him,"  her 
brother  called  to  her. 

Rose  looked  at  Evan.  Could  he  not  see  that  she  had  no 
word  in  her  soul  for  him  of  that  kind?    Yes;  but  love  is 
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not  always  to  be  toached  to  tenderness  even  at  the  sight 
of  love. 

"Rose,"  he  said;  "I  hear  from  Lord  Laxley  that  you 
fancy  yourself  not  at  liberty,  and  that  you  require  me  to 
disengage  you." 

He  paused.  Did  he  expect  her  to  say  there  that  she 
wished  nothing  of  the  sort?  Her  steadfast  eyes  spoke  as 
much ;  but  misery  is  wanton,  and  will  pull  all  down  to  it. 
Even  Harry  was  checked  by  his  tone,  and  Laxley  sat  si- 
lent. The  fact  that  something  more  than  a  tailor  was 
speaking  seemed  to  impress  them. 

"  Since  I  have  to  say  it,  Rose,  I  hold  you  in  no  way 
bound  to  me.  The  presumption  is  forced  upon  me.  May 
you  have  all  the  happiness  I  pray  God  to  give  you !  Gen- 
tlemen, good-night  I" 

He  bowed  and  was  gone.  How  keenly  she  could  have 
retorted  on  that  false  prayer  for  her  happiness  I  Her  limbs 
were  nerveless,  her  tongue  speechless.  He  had  thrown 
her  off— there  was  no  barrier  now  between  herself  and 
Ferdinand.  Why  did  Ferdinand  speak  to  her  with  that 
air  of  gentle  authority,  bidding  her  return  to  the  house  ? 
She  was  incapable  of  seeing,  what  the  young  lord  acutely 
felt,  that  he  had  stooped  very  much  in  helping  to  bring 
about  such  a  scene.  She  had  no  idea  of  havmg  trifled 
with  him  and  her  own  heart,  when  she  talked  feebly  of  her 
bondage  to  another,  as  one  who  would  be  warmer  to  him 
were  she  free.  Swiftly  she  compared  the  two  that  loved 
her,  and  shivered  as  if  she  had  been  tossed  to  the  embrace 
of  a  block  of  ice. 

"  You  are  cold.  Rose,"  said  Laxley,  bending  to  lay  his 
hand  on  her  shoulder. 

"  Pray,  never  touch  me,"  she  answered,  and  walked  on 
)iastily  to  the  house. 

Entering  it,  she  remembered  that  Evan  had  dwelt  there. 
A  sense  of  desolation  came  over  her.  She  turned  to  Fer- 
dinand remorseftdly,  saying,  "  Dear  Ferdinand !"  and  al- 
lowed herself  both  to  be  touched  and  taken  close  to  him. 
When  she  reached  her  bedroom,  she  had  time  to  reflect 
that  he  had  kissed  her  on  the  lips,  and  then  she  fell  down 
and  shed  such  tears  as  had  never  been  drawn  from  her  be- 
fore. 

Next  day  she  rose  with  an  undivided  mind.  Belonging 
henceforth  to  Ferdinand,  it  was  necessary  that  she  should 
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invest  him  immediately  with  transcendent  oddities.  His 
absence  of  character  rendered  this  easy.  What  she  had 
done  for  Evan  she  did  for  him.  But  now,  as  if  the  Fates 
had  been  lying  in  watch  to  entrap  her  and  chain  her,  that 
they  might  have  her  at  their  mercy,  her  dreams  of  Evan's 
high  nature — hitherto  dreams  only — were  to  be  realized. 
With  the  purposeless  waywardness  of  her  sex,  Polly  Whee- 
dle, while  dressing  her  young  mistress,  and  though  quite 
aware  that  the  parting  had  been  spoken,  must  needs  relate 
her  sister's  story  and  Evan's  share  in  it.  Rose  praised 
him  like  one  forever  aloof  from  him.  Nay,  she  could  se- 
cretly congratulate  herself  on  not  being  deceived.  Upon 
that  came  a  letter  from  Caroline : 

"  Do  not  misjudge  my  brother.  He  knew  Juliana's  love 
for  him,  and  rejected  it.  You  will  soon  have  proofs  of  his 
disinterestedness.  Then  do  not  forget  that  he  works  to 
support  us  all.  I  write  this  with  no  hope  save  to  make  you 
just  to  him.    That  is  the  utmost  he  wul  ever  anticipate." 

It  gave  no  beating  of  the  heart  to  Rose  to  hear  good  of 
Evan  now ;  but  an  mcreased  serenity  of  confidence  in  the 
accuracy  of  her  judgment  of  j)er8ons. 

The  arrival  of  lawyer  Perkins  supplied  the  key  to  Caro- 
line's communication.  No  one  was  less  astonished  than 
Rose  at  the  news  that  Evan  renounced  the  estate.  She 
smiled  at  Harry's  contrite  stupefaction,  and  her  father's  in- 
capacity of  belief  in  conduct  so  singular  caused  her  to  lift 
her  liead  and  look  down  on  her  parent. 

"  Shows  he  knows  nothing  of  the  world,  poor  yoxmg  fel- 
low !"  said  Sir  Franks. 

***Nothing  more  clearly,"  observed  Lady  Jocelyn.    "I 

E resume  I  shall  cease  to  be  blamed  for  having  had  him 
ere?" 

"  Upon  mv  honor,  he  must  have  the  soul  of  a  gentle- 
man!" said  me  Baronet.  ^^There's  nothing  he  can  expect 
in  return,  you  know !" 

^'One  would  think,  papa,  you  had  always  been  dealing 
with  tradesmen!"  remancea  Rose,  to  whom  her  father 
now  accorded  the  treatment  due  to  a  sensible  girl. 

Laxley  was  present  at  the  family  consultation.  What 
was  his  opinion?  Rose  manifested  a  slight  anxiety  to 
hear  it. 
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"What  those  sort  of  fellows  do  never  surprises  me,"  he 
said,  with  a  semi-yawn. 

Rose  felt  fire  on  her  cheeks. 

"It's  only  what  the  young  man  is  bound  to  do,"  said 
Mrs.  Shome. 

"His  duty,  aunt?  I  hope  we  may  all  do  itl"  Rose  in- 
terjected. 

"  Championing  him  again  ?" 

Rose  quietly  turned  her  face,  too  sure  of  her  cold  appre- 
ciation of  him  to  retort.  But  yesterday  night  a  word 
from  him  might  have  made  her  his ;  and  here  she  sat  ad- 
vocating the  nobility  of  his  nature  with  the  zeal  of  a  bar- 
rister in  full  swing  of  practice.  Remember,  however,  that 
a  kiss  separates  them ;  and  how  many  millions  of  leagues 
that  counts  for  in  love,  I  leave  you  to  guess. 

Now  in  what  way  was  Evan  to  be  thanked?  how  was 
he  to  be  treated  ?  Sir  Franks  proposed  to  go  down  to 
him  in  person,  accompanied  by  Hiarry,  Lady  Jocelyn  ac- 
quiesced.   But  Rose  said  to  her  mother : 

"  Will  not  you  wound  his  sensitiveness  by  going  to  him 
there  ?" 

"  Possibly,"  said  her  ladyship.  "  Shall  we  write  and  ask 
him  to  come  to  us  ?" 

"  No,  mamma.  Could  we  ask  him  to  make  a  journey  to 
receive  our  thanks  ?" 

"  Not  till  we  have  solid  ones  to  offer,  perhaps." 

"  He  will  not  let  us  help  him,  mamma,  unless  we  have 
all  given  him  our  hands." 

"  Probably  not.  There's  always  a  fund  of  nonsense  in 
those  who  are  capable  of  great  things,  I  observe.  It  shall 
be  a  family  expedition,  if  you  like." 

"  What  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Shorne.  "  Do  you  mean  that 
you  intend  to  allow  Rose  to  make  one  of  the  party? 
Franks  1  is  that  your  idea?" 

Sir  Franks  looked  at  his  wife. 

"What  harm?"  Lady  Jocelyn  asked;  for  Roge's  absence 
of  conscious  guile  in  appealing  to  her  reason  had  subjuga- 
ted that  great  faculty. 

"Simply  a  sense  of  propriety,  Emily,"  said  Mrs.  Shome, 
with  a  glance  at  Ferdinand. 

"  You  have  no  objection,  I  suppose  ?"  Lady  Jocelyn  ad- 
dressed him. 

"  Ferdinand  will  join  us,"  sdd  Rose. 
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"Thank  you,  Jlose,  Fd  rather  not,"  he  replied.  **I 
thought  we  had  done  with  the  fellow  for  good  last  night." 

"  Last  night  ?"  quoth  Lady  Jocelyn. 

No  one  spoke.  The  interrogation  was  renewed.  Was 
it  Rose's  swift  instinct  which  directed  her  the  shortest  way 
to  gain  her  point?  or  that  she  was  glad  to  announce  that 
her  degrading  engagement  was  at  an  end  ? 

She  said:  ^^ Ferdinand  and  Mr. Harrin^on  came  to  an 
understandiDg  last  night,  in  my  presence." 

That,  strange  as  it  struck  on  their  ears,  appeared  to  be 
quite  sufficient  to  all,  albeit  the  necessity  for  it  was  not 
so  very  clear.  The  carriage  was  ordered  forthwith;  Lady 
Jocelyn  went  to  dress ;  Rose  drew  Ferdinand  away  into 
the  garden.  There,  with  all  her  powers,  she  entreated  him 
to  join  her. 

"Thank  you,  Rose,"  he  said ;  "I've  no  taste  for  tailors." 

"For  my  sake  I  beg  it,  Ferdinand." 

"  It's  really  too  much  to  ask  of  me.  Rose." 

"  If  you  care  for  me,  you  will." 

"Ton  my  honor,  quite  impossible  I'* 

"  You  refusie,  Ferdinand  ?" 

"My  London  tailor  'd  find  me  out,  and  never  forgive 


me." 


This  pleasantry  stopped  her  soft  looks.  Why  she  wished 
him  to  be  with  her,  she  could  not  have  said.  For  a  thou- 
sand reasons:  which  implies,  no  distinct. one:  something 
prophetically  pressing  in  ner  blood. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 


LOVEBS*    PABTING. 


Now  to  suppose  one's  self  the  fashioner  of  such  a  chain 
of  events  as  this  which  brought  the  whole  of  tiie  Harring- 
ton family  in  tender  unity  together  once  more,  would  have 
elated  an  ordinary  mind.  But  to  the  Countess  de  Saldar 
it  was  simply  an  occasion  for  reflecting  that  she  had  mis- 
understood—  and  could  most  sincerely  forgive — Provi- 
dence. She  admitted  to  herself  that  it  was  not  entirely 
her  work:  for  she  never  would  have  had  their  place  of 
meeting  to  be  the  Shop.  Seeing,  however,  that*  ner  end 
was  gamed,  she  was  entitled  to  the  credit  of  it,  and  could 
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pardon  the  means  adopted.  Her  brother  lord  of  Beckley 
Court,  and  all  of  them  assembled  in  the  old  193,  Main 
Street,  Lymportl  What  matter  for  proud  humility  I  Provi- 
dence had  answered  her  numerous  petitions,  but  in  its  own 
way.  Stipulating  that  she  must  swallow  this  pill,  Provi- 
dence consented  to  serve  her.  She  swallowed  it  with  her 
wonted  courage.  In  half  an  hour  subsequent  to  her  arriv- 
al at  Lymport,  she  had  laid  siege  to  the  heart  of  old  Tom 
Cogglesby,  whom  she  found  installed  in  the>  parlor,  com- 
fortably sipping  at  a  tumbler  of  rum-and-water.  Old  Tom 
was  astomshed  to  meet  such  an  agreeable  unpretentious 
woman,  who  talked  of  tailors  and  lords  with  equal  ease, 
appeared  to  comprehend  a  man's  habits  instinctively,  and 
could  amuse  him  while  she  ministered  to  them. 

"Can  ye  cook,  ma'am?"  asked  old  Tom. 

"All  but  that,"  said  the  Countess,  with  a  smile  of  sweet 
meaning. 

"  Ha  I  then  you  won't  suit  me  so  well  as  your  mother." 

"Take  care  you  do  not  excite  my  emulation,"  she  re- 
turned, graciously,  albeit  disgusted  at  his  tone. 

To  Harriet  old  Tom  had  merely  nodded.  There  he 
sat  in  the  arm-chair,  sucking  the  liquor,  vrith  the  glimpse 
of  a  sour  chuckle  on  his  cheeks.  Kow  and  then,  during 
the  evening,  he  rubbed  his  hands  sharply,  but  spoke  little. 
The  unbending  Harriet  did  not  conc^^  her  disdain  of  him. 
When  he  ventured  to  allude  to  the  bankruptcy,  she  cut 
him  short. 

"Pray  excuse  me — ^I  am  unacquainted  with  affairs  of 
business — ^I  can  not  even  understand  my  husband." 

"  Lord  bless  my  soul !"  old  Tom  exclaimed,  rolling  his 
eyes. 

Caroline  had  informed  her  sisters  up  stairs  that  their 
mother  was  ignorant  of  Evan's  change  of  fortune,  and  that 
Evan  desired  her  to  continue  so  for  the  present.  Caroline 
appeared  to  be  pained  by  the  subject,  and  was  glad  when 
Louisa  sounded  his  mysterious  benavior  by  saying :  "  Evan 
has  a  native  love  of  concealment — he  must  be  humored." 

At  the  supper  Mr.  John  Raikes  made  his  bow.  He  was 
modest  and  reserved.  It  was  known  that  this  young  gen- 
tleman acted  as  shopman  there.  With  a  tenderness  for  his 
position  worthy  of  all  respect,  the  Countess  spared  his  feel- 
ings by  totally  ignoring  his  presence :  whereat  he,  unac- 
customed to  such  great-minded  treatment,  retired  to  bed, 

X 
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a  hater  of  his  kind.  Harriet  and  Caroline  went  next.  The 
Countess  said  she  should  wait  up  for  Evan,  but  hearing  that 
his  hours  of  return  were  about  the  chime  of  matins,  she 
cried,  exultingly,  "Darling  papa  all  over!"  and  departed 
likewise.  Mrs.  Mel,  when  she  had  mixed  old  Tom's  third 
glass,  wished  the  brothers  good-night,  and  they  were  left 
to  exchange  what  sentiments  they  thought  proper  for  the 
occasion.  The  Countess  had  certainly  disappointed  old 
Tom's  farce  in  a  measure ;  and  he  expressed  himself  puz- 
zled by  her.  "  You  ain't  the  only  one,"  said  his  brother. 
Andrew,  with  some  effort,  held  his  tongue  concerning  the 
news  of  Evan — his  fortune  and  his  folly,  till  he  could  talk 
to  the  youth  in  person. 

All  took  their  seats  at  the  early  breakfast  next  menu- 
ing. 

"Has  Evan  not  come  home  yet?"  was  the  Countess's 
first  question. 

Mrs.  Mel  replied, "  No." 

"  Do  you  know  where  he  has  gone,  dear  mamma?" 

"  He  chooses  his  own  way." 

"  And  you  fear  that  it  leads  somewhere  ?"  added  the 
Countess. 

"  I  fear  that  it  leads  to  knocking  up  the  horse  he  rides." 

"The  horse,  mamma!  He  is  out  on  a  horse  all  night! 
But  don^t  you  see,  dear  old  pet !  his  morals,  at  least,  are 
safe  on  horseback  ?" 

"  The  horse  has  to  be  paid  for,  Louisa,"  said  her  mother, 
sternly ;  and  then,  for  she  had  a  lesson  to  read  to  the 
guests  of  her  son,  "  ready  money  doesn't  come  by  joking. 
What  will  the  creditors  think  ?  If  he  intends  to  be  honest 
in  earnest,  he  must  give  up  four-feet  mouths." 

"  FouTteen-feetj  ma'am,  you  mean,"  said  old  Tom,  count- 
ing the  heads  at  table. 

"Bravo,  mamma!"  cried* the  Countess;  and  as  she  was 
sitting  near  her  mother,  she  must  show  how  prettUy  she 
kissed,  by  pouting  out.  her  playftil  lips  to  her  parent.  "  Do 
be  economical  always !  And  mind !  for  the  sake  of  the 
wretched  animals,  I  will  intercede  for  you  to  be  his  in- 
spector of  stables." 

This,  with  a  glance  of  intelligence  at  her  sisters. 

"Well,  Mr.  Raikes,"  said  Andrew,  "yow  keep  good 
'  hours,  at  all  events^-eh  ?" 

"Up  with  the  lark,"  said  old  Tom.    "Hal  'fraid  he 
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won't  be  so  early  when  he  gets  rid  of  his  present  habits — 
eh  ?" 

"  Nee  dierum  numerum,  ut  nos,  sed  noctium  coniputan- 
tur,"  said  Mr.  Kaikes,  and  both  the  brothers  sniffed  like 
dogs  that  have  put  ftheir  noses  to  a  hot  coal,  and  the 
Countess,  who  was  less  insensible  to  the  aristocracy  of 
the  dead  languages  than  are  women  generally,  gave  him 
the  recognition  that  is  occasionally  afforded  the  family 
tutor. 

About  the  hour  often  Evan  arrived.  He  was  subj.ected 
to  the  hottest  embrace  he  had  ever  yet  received  from  the 
sister  of  Louisa. 

"  Darling  I"  she  called  him,  before  them  all.  "  Oh !  how 
I  suffer  for  this  ignominy  I  see  you  compelled  for  a  mo- 
ment to  endure.  But  it  is  but  for  a  moment.  They  must 
vacate ;  and  you  will  soon  be  out  of  this  horrid  hole." 

"  Where  he  just  said  he  was  glad  to  give  us  a  welcome," 
muttered  old  Tom. 

Evan  heard  him,  and  laug];^ed.  The  Countess  laughed 
too. 

"  No,  we  will  not  be  impatient.  We  are  poor  insignifi- 
cant people !"  she  said ;  and,  turning  to  her  mother,  added : 
"  And  yet  I  doubt  not  you  think  the  smallest  of  our  landed 
gentry  equal  to  great  continental  seigneurs.  I  do  not  say 
the  contrary." 

"  You  fill  Evan's  head  with  nonsense  till  you  make  him 
knock  up  a  horse  a  week,  and  never  go  to  his  natural  bed," 
8£dd  Mrs.  Mel,  angrily.  "Look  at  nim!  Is  a  face  lik« 
that  fit  for  business  ?" 

"Certainly,  certainly  not!"  said  the  Countess. 

"Well,  mother,  the  horse  is  dismissed — ^you  won't  have 
to  complain  any  more,"  said  Evan,  touching  her  hand. 
"Another  history  commences  from  to-day." 

The  Countess  watched  him  admiringly.  Such  powers 
of  acting  she  could  not  have  ascribed  to  him. 

"  Another  history,  indeed  I"  she  said.  "  By-the-way,  Van, 
love!  was  it  out  of  Glamorganshire — ^were  we  Tudora,  ac- 
cording to  papa?  or  onljr  Powys  chieftains?  It's  of  no 
moment,  but  it  helps  one  m  conversation." 

"  Not  half  so  much  as  good  ale,  though !"  was  old  Tom's 
comment. 

The  Countess  did  not  perceive  its  fitness  till  Evan  burst 
into  a  laugh,  and  then  she  said : 
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^^  Oh !  we  shall  never  be  ashamed  of  the  Brewery.  Do 
not  fear  that,  Mr.  Cogglesby." 

Old  Tom  saw  his  faree  reviving,  and  encouraged  the 
Coantess  to  patronize  him.  She  did  so  to  an  extent  that 
called  on  her  Mrs.  MePs  reprobation|  which  was  so  cutting 
and  pertinent,  that  Harriet  was  compelled  to  defend  her 
sister,  remarking  that  perhaps  her  mother  would  soon  learn 
that  Louisa  was  justified  in  not  permitting  herself  and  fam- 
ily to  be  classed  too  low.  At  this,  Andrew,  coming  from 
a  private  interview  with  Evan,  threw  up  his  hands  and 
eyes  as  one  who  foretold  astonishment  but  counseled  hu- 
mility. What  with  the  effort  of  those  who  knew  a  little  to 
imply  a  great  deal;  of  those  who  knew  all  to  betray  no- 
thing; and  of  those  who  were  kept  in  ignorance  to  strain 
a  fact  out  of  the  conflicting  innuendoes,  the  general  mysti- 
fication waxed  apace,  and  was  at  its  height,  when  a  name 
struck  on  Evan's  ear  that  went  through  his  blood  like  a 
touch  of  the  torpedo. 

He  had  been  called  into  the  parlor  to  assist  at  a  consult- 
ation over  the  brewery  affairs.  Mr.  John  Raikes  opened 
the  door,  and  announced  ^'  Sir  Franks  and  Ladv  Jocelyn.'* 

Them  he  could  meet,  though  it  was  hard  for  his  pride  to 
pardon  their  visit  to  him  there.  But  when  his  eyes  dis- 
cerned Rose  behind  them,  the  passions  of  his  lower  nature 
stood  up  armed.  What  could  she  have  come  -for  but  to 
humiliate  or  play  with  him  ? 

A  very  few  words  enabled  the  Countess  to  guess  the 
cause  for  this  visit.  Of  course,  it  was  to  beg  time  I  But 
they  thanked  Evan.  For  something  generous,  no  doubt. 
Sir  Franks  tpok  him  aside,  and,  returning,  remarked  to  his 
wife  that  she  perhaps  would  have  greater  influence  with 
him.  All  this  while  Rose  sat  talking  to  Mrs.  Andrew  Cog- 
glesby,  Mrs.  Strike,  and  Evan's  mother.  She  saw  by  his 
face  the  offense  she  had  committed,  and,  acted  on  by  one 
of  her  impulses,  said,  ^^  Mamma,  I  think  if  I  were  to  speak 
to  Mr.  Harrington — ^" 

Ere  her  mother  could  make  light  of  the  suggestion,  old 
Tom  had  jumped  up  and  bowed  out  his  arm. 

"Allow  me  to  conduct  ye  to  the  drawing-room  up  stairs, 
young  lady.    He'll  follow  safe  enough !" 

Rose  had  not  stipulated  for  that.  Nevertheless,  seeing 
no  cloud  on  her  mother's  face,  or  her  father's,  she  gave  old 
Tom  her  hand,  and  awaited  a  movement  from  Evan.    It 
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was  too  late  to  object  to  it  on  either  side.  Old  Tom  bad 
caugbt  tbe  tide  at  tbe  rigbt  instant.  Mucb  as  if  a  grim 
old  genie  had  planted  them  together,  tbe  lovers  found 
themselves  alone.  ^ 

''Evan,  you  forgive  me?"  she  began,  looking  np  at  him 
timidly. 

"  With  all  my  heart,  Rose  I"  he  answered,  with  great 
cheerfulness. 

"  No ;  I  know  your  heart  better.  Oh,  Evan  I  you  must 
be  sure  we  respect  you  too  much  to  wound  you.  We 
came  to  thank  you  for  yourgenerosity.  Do  you  refuse  to 
accept  any  thing  for  us  ?  How  can  we  take  this  that  you 
thrust  on  us,  unless  in  some  way — ^" 

"  Say  no  more,"  he  interposed.  "  You  see  me  here.  Jou 
know  me  as  I  am  now." 

"  Yes,  yes  1"  the  teara  stood  in  her  eyes.  "  Why  did  I 
come,  you  would  ask  ?  That  is  what  you  can  not  forgive  I 
I  see  now  how  useless  it  was.  Evan  I  why  did  you  betray 
me  ?" 

"  Betray  you,  Rose?" 

"  You  said  that  you  loved  me  once." 

She  was  weeping,  and  all  his  spirit  melted,  and  his  love 
cried  out:  ''I  said  'till  death,'  and  till  death  it  will  be, 
Rose." 

"  Then  why,  why  did  you  betray  me,  Evan  ?  I  know  it 
all.  But  if  you  blackened  yourself  to  me,  was  it  not  be- 
cause you  loved  something  better  thaii  me  ?  And  now 
you  think  me  false!  Which  of  us  two  has  been  false? 
It^s  silly  to  talk  of  these  things  now — ^too  late !  But  be 
just.  I  wish  that  we  may  be  friends.  Can  we,  unless  you 
bend  a  little?" 

The  tears  streamed  down  her  cheeks,  and  in  her  lovely 
humility  he  saw  the  baseness  of  that  pride  of  his  which  had 
hitherto  held  him  up. 

"  Now  that  you  are  in  this  house  where  I  was  bom  and 
am  to  Hve,  can  you  regret  what  has  come  between  us, 
Rose?" 

Her  lips  quivered  in  pain. 

"  Can  1  do  any  thing  else  but  regret  it  all  my  life,  Evan?" 

How  was  it  possible  for  him  to  keep  his  strength  ? 

"Rose!"  he  spoke  with  a  passion  that  made  her  shrink, 
"  are  you  bound  to  this  man  ?"  and  to  the  drooping  of  her 
eyes,  "  No.    Impossible,  for  you  do  not  love  lum.    Break 
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it.  Break  tlie  engagement  you  can  not  fulfill — ^break  it, 
and  belong  to  me.  It  sounds  ill  for  me  to  say  that  in  such 
a  place.  But,  Rose,  I  will  leave  it.  I  will  accept  any  as- 
sistance that  your  father — ^that  any  man  will  give  me.  Be- 
loved— ^noble  girl !  I  see  my  falseness  to  you,  though  I 
little  thought  it  at  the  time — fool  that  I  was!  Be  my 
help,  my  guide — ^as  the  soul  of  my  body  I    Be  mine !" 

"  Oh,  Evan  1"  she  clasped  her  hands  in  terror  at  the 
change  in  him,  that  was  hurrying  her  she  knew  not  where, 
and  trembling  held  them  supplicatingly. 

"  Yes,  Rose ;  you  have  taught  me  what  love  can  be. 
You  can  not  marry  that  man." 

"  But  my  honor,  Evan  I  No — ^I  do  not  love  him ;  for  I 
can  love  but  one.    He  has  my  pledge.     Can  I  break  it  ?" 

The  stress  on  the  question  choked  him,  just  as  his  heart 
sprang  to  her. 

"Can  you  face  the  world  with  me,  Rose?" 

"Oh,  Evanl  is  there  an  escape  for  me?  Think!  De- 
cide !  No — ^no !  there  is  not.  my  mother,  I  know,  looks 
on  it*  Why  did  she  trust  me  to  be  with  you  here,  but 
that  she  thinks  me  engaged  to  him,  and  has  such  faith  in 
me?  Oh  help  me  I  be  my  guide.  Think  whether  you 
would  trust  me  hereafter  1    I  should  despise  myself." 

"  Not  if  you  marry  him  I"  said  Evan,  bitterly.  And  then 
thinking  as  men  will  think  when  they  look  on  the  figure  of 
a  &ir  girl  marching  serenely  to  a  sacrifice,  the  horrors  of 
which  they  insist  that  she  ought  to  know — ^half  hating  her 
for  her  calmness — adoring  her  for  her  innocence,  he  said : 
"It  rests  with  you.  Rose.  The  world  will  approve  you, 
and  if  your  consaence  does,  why — ^farewell,  and  may  BLeav- 
en  be  your  help !" 

She  murmured  "  Farewell !" 

Did  she  expect  more  to  be  said  by  him  ?  What  did  she 
want  or  hope  for  now  ?  And  yet  a  light  of  hunger  grew 
in  her  eyes,  brighter  and  brighter,  as  it  were  on  a  wave  of 
yearning. 

"Take  my  hand  once,"  she  faltered. 

Her  hand  and  her  whole  shape  he  took,  and  she  with 
closed  eyes  let  him  strain  her  to  his  breast. 

Their  swoon  was  broken  by  the  opening  of  the  door, 
where  old  Tom  Cogglesby  and  Lady  JTocelyn  appeared. 

"  'Gad !  he  seems  to  have  got  his  recompense — eh,  my 
lady?"  cried  old  Tom. 
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However  satisfactorily  they  might  have  explained  the 
case,  it  certainly  did  seem  so. 

Lady  Jocelyn  looked  not  absolutely  displeased.  Old 
Tom  was  chuckling  at  her  elbow.  The  two  principal  act- 
ors remained  dumb. 

"I  suppose,  if  we  leave  young  people  to  settle  a  thing, 
this  is  how  they  do  it,"  her  ladyship  remarked. 

"'Gad,  and  they  do  it  welll"  cried  old  Tom. 

Rose,  with  a  deep  blush  on  her  cheeks,  stepped  from 
Evan  to  her  mother.  Not  in  effrontery,  but  earnestly,  and 
as  the  only  way  of  escaping  fi-om  the  position,  she  said: 
"I  have* succeeded,  mamma.    He  will  take  what  I  offer." 

"And  what's  that,  now?"  old  Tom  inquired. 

Rose  turned  to  Evan.    He  bent  and  kissed  her  hand. 

"  Call  it  *  recompense'  for  the  nonce,"  said  Lady  Joce- 
lyn. "Do  you  still  hold  to  your  original  proposition, 
Tom  ?" 

"  Every  penny,  my  lady.  I  like  the  young  fellow,  and 
she's  a  jolly  little  lass — if  she  means  it — she's  a  woman." 

"True,"  said  Lady  Jocelyn.  "Considering  that  fact, 
you  will  oblige  me  by  keeping  the  matter  quiet." 

"  Does  she  want  to  try  whether  the  tailor's  a  gentleman 
still,  my  ladv— eh  ?" 

"No;  I  fancy  she  will  have  to  see  whether  a  certain 
nobleman  may  be  one." 

The  Countess  now  joined  them.  Sir  Franks  had  in- 
formed her  of  her  brother's  last  fine  performance.  After  a 
short,  uneasy  pause,  she  said,  glancing  at  Evan : 

"  You  know  his  romantic  nature.  I  can  assure  you  he 
was  sincere ;  and  even  if  you  could  not  accept,  at  least — " 

"  But  we  have  accepted,  Countess,"  said  Rose. 

"The  estate  I" 

"  The  estate.  Countess.  And  what  is  more,  to  increase 
the  effect  of  his  generosity,  he  has  consented  to  take  a  rec- 
ompense." 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  the  Countess,  directing  a  stony 
look  at  her  brother.  "May  I  presume  to  ask  what  recom- 
pense?" 

Rose  shook  her  head.  "  Such  a  very  poor  one.  Count- 
ess r    He  has  no  idea  of  relative  value." 

The  Countess's  great  mind  was  just  then  running  hot  on 
estates,  and  thousands,  or  she  would  not  have  played  goose 
to  them,  you  may  be  sure.    She  believed  that  Evan  had 
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been  wheedled  by  Rose  into  the  acceptance  of  a  small  sum 
of  money  in  return  for  his  egregious  gift!  With  an  in- 
ternal groan,  the  outward  aspect  of  which  she  had  vast  dif- 
ficulty in  masking,  she  said:  ^^  You  are  right — ^he  has  no 
head.    Easily  cajoled !" 

Old  Tom  sat  down  in  a  chair,  and  laughed  outright. 
Lady  Jooelyn  in  pity  for  the  poor  lady,  who  always  amused 
her,  thought  it  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  scene. 

^'  I  hope  your  brother  will  come  to  us  in  about  a  week," 
she  said.  ^'May  I  expect  the  favor  of  your  company  as 
weUr 

The  Countess  felt  her  dignity  to  be  far  superior,  as  she 
responded.  ^'  Lady  Jocelyn,  when  next  I  enjoy  the  grati- 
fication of  a  visit  to  your  hospitable  mansion,  I  must  know 
that  I  am  not  at  a  disadvantage.  I  can  not  consent  to  be 
twice  pulled  down  to  my  brother^s  leveL" 

Evan's  heart  was  too  full  of  its  dim  young  happiness  to 
speak,  or  care  for  words.  The  cold  elegance  of  the  Count- 
ess's courtesy  to  Lady  Jocelyn:  her  lad^rship's  kindly 
pressure  of  his  hand :  Kose's  steadfast  look  into  his  eyes : 
old  Tom's  smothered  exclamation  that  he  was  not  such  a 
fool  as  he  seemed :  all  passed  dream-like ;  and  when  he  was 
left  to  the  fury  of  the  Countess,  he  did  not  ask  her  to  spare 
him,  nor  did  he  defend  himself.  She  bade  adieu  to  liim 
and  their  mutual  relationship  that  very  day.  But  her  star 
had  not  forsaken  her  yet.  Chancing  to  pee^  into  the  shop, 
to  intrust  a  commission  to  Mr.  John  Bsukes,  who  was 
there  doing  penance  for  his  career  as  a  gentleman,  she 
heard  old  Tom  and  Andrew  laughing,  utterly  unlike  bank- 
rupts. 

*' Who'd  have  thought  the  women  such  fools  I  and  the 
Countess  too  1" 

This  was  Andrew's  voice.  He  chuckled  as  one  emanci- 
pated. The  Countess  had  a  short  interview  with  him  (be- 
fore she  took  her  departure  to  join  her  husband,  under  the 
roof  of  the  Honorable  Herbert  DufSan),  and  Andrew 
chuakled  no  more. 
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CHAPTER  XLVn. 

A  YEAB  LATEBy  THB  C0U17TBSS  DB  SALDAB  DB  SAN'COBVO 

TO  HBB  SISTBB  GABOLENB. 

"Rome. 

"  Let  the  post-mark  be  my  reply  to  your  letter  received 
through  the  Consulate,  and  most  courteously  delivered 
with  the  consul's  compliments.  We  shall  yet  have  an  em- 
bassador at  Rome — mark  your  Louisa's  words.  Yes, 
dearest !  I  am  here,  body  and  spirit !  I  have  at  last  found 
a  haven,  a  refuge ;  and  let  those  who  condemn  me  compare 
the  peace  of  their  spirits  with  mine.  You  think  that  you 
have  quite  conquered  the  dreadfulness  of  our  origin.  My 
love,  I  smile  at  you !  I  know  it  to  be  impossible  for  the 
Protestant  heresy  to  offer  a  shade  of  consolation.  Earth- 
ly-born, it  rather  encourages  earthly  distinctions.  It  is  the 
sweet  sovereign  Pontiff  alone  who  gathers  all  in  his  arms, 
not  excepting  tailors.  Here,  if  they  could  know  it,  is  their 
blessed  comfort! 

^'  Thank  Harriet  for  her  message.  She  need  say  nothing. 
By  refusing  me  her  hospitality,  when  «he  must  have  known 
that  the  house  was  as  free  of  creditors  as  any  foreigner 
under  tlie  rank  of  Count  is  of  soap,  she  drove  me  to  Mr. 
Duffian.  Oh  I  how  I  rejoice  at  her  exceeding  unkindness ! 
How  warmly  I  forgive  her  the  unsisterly — ^to  say  the  least 
— ^vindictiveness  of  her  unaccountable  conduct  I  Her  suf- 
ferings will  one  day  be  terrible.  Good  little  Andrew  sup- 
plies her  place  to  me.  Why  do  you  refuse  his  easily-^- 
forded  bounty  ?  No  one  need  know  of  it.  I  tell  you  can- 
didly, I  take  double,  and  the  small,  good  punch  of  a  body 
is  only  too  delighted.    But  then  iTcan  be  discreet. 

^^  Oh !  the  gendemanliness  of  these  infinitely  maligned 
Jesuits!  trhey  remind  ine  immensely  of  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,  and  those  Irontispiece  pictures  to  the  novels 
we  read  when  girls — ^I  mean  in  mstiners  and  the  ideas  they 
impose — not  in  dress  or  length  of  leg,  of  course.  The 
same  winning  softness!  the  same  irresistible  ascendency 
over  the  female  mind!  They  require  virtue  for  two,  I  as- 
sure you,  and  so  I  told  Silva,  who  laughed. 

^'£iut  the  charms  of  confession,  my  dear!    I  will  talk 
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of  Evan  first.  I  have  totally  forgiven  him.  Attache  to 
the  Naples  embassy,  somids  tol-lol.  In  snch  a  position  I 
can  rejoice  to  see  him,  for  it  permits  me  to  acknowledge 
him.  1  am  not  sure  that,  apirittudly^  Rose  will  be  his 
most  fitting  helpmate.  However,  it  is  done,*and  I  did  it, 
and  there  is  no  /more  to  be  said.  The  behavior  of  Lord 
Laxley  in  refusing  to  surrender  a  young  lady  who  declared 
that  her  heart  was  with  another,  exceeds  all  7"  could  have 
supposed.  One  of  the  noble  peers  among  his  ancestors 
must  have  been  a  pig !  Oh  the  Roman  nobility!  Grace, 
refinement,  intrigue,  perfect  comprehension  of  your  ideas, 
wishes — ^the  meanest  trifles  I  Here  you  have  every  world- 
ly charm,  and  all  drowned  by  religion !  This  is  my  true 
delight.  I  feel  at  last  that,  whatsoever  I  do,  I  can  not  go 
far  wrong  while  I  am  within  hail  of  •my  gentle  priest.  I 
never  could  feel  so  before. 

"The  idea  of  Mr.  Parsley  proposing  for  the  beautiful 
widow  Strike!  It  was  indecent  to  do  so  so  soon — ^wid- 
owed under  snch  circumstances  I  But  I  dare  say  he  was 
as  disinterested  as  a  Protestant  curate  ever  can  be.  Beau- 
ty is  a  good  dowry  to  bring  a  poor,  lean,  worldly  curate 
of  your  Church,  and  he  knows  that.  Your  bishops  and 
arches  are  quite  susceptible  to  beautiful  petitioners,  and 
we  know  here  how  your  livings  and  benefices  are  dispensed. 
What  do  you  intend  to  do  ?  Come  to  me ;  come  to  the 
bosom  of  the  old  and  the  only  true  Church,  and  I  engage 
to  marry  you  to  a  Roman  prince  the  very  next  morning  or 
two.  That  is,  if  you  have  no  ideas  about  prosecuting  a 
certain  enterprise  which  I  should  not  abandon.  In  that 
case,  stay.  As  Duchess  of  B.,  Mr.  Duffian  says  you  would 
be  cordially  welcome  to  his  Holiness,  who  may  see  women. 
That  absurd  report  is  all  nonsense.  We  do  not  kiss  his 
toe,  certainly,  but  we  have  privileges  equally  enviable.  Her- 
bert is  all  charm.  I  confess  he  is  a  utile  wearisome  with 
his  old  ruins,  and  his  Dante,  the  poet.  He  is  quite  of  my 
opinion  that  Evan  will  never  wash  out  the  trade  stain  on 
him  until  he  comes  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  I  ad- 
jure you,  Caroline,  to  lay  this  clearly  before  our  dear  broth- 
er. In  fact,  while  he  continues  a  Protestant,  to  me  he  is  a 
tailor.  But  here  Rose  is  the  impediment.  I  know  her  to 
be  just  one  of  those  little  dogged  minds  that  are  incapable 
of  receiving  new  impressions.  Was  it  not  Evident  in  the 
way  she  8tu>ck  to  Evan  after  I  had  once  brought  them  to- 
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gether  ?  I  am  not  at  all  astonished  that  Mr.  Raikes  shonld 
have  married  her  maid.  It  is  a  case  of  natm*al  selection. 
But  it  is  amusing  to  think  of  him  carrying  on  the  old  busi- 
ness in  193,  and  with  credit!  I  suppose  his  parents  are  to 
be  pitied ;  but  what  better  is  the  creature  nt  for  ?  Mam- 
ma displeases  me  in  consenting  to  act  as  housekeeper  to  old 
Grampus.  I  do  not  object  to  the  fact,  for  it  is  prospective  ; 
but  she  should  have  insisted  on  another  place  of  resort 
than  Fallowfield.  I  do  not  agree  with  you  m  thinking  her 
right  in  refusing  a  second  marriage.  Her  age  does  not 
shelter  her  from  scandal  in  ^our  Protestant  communities. 

"I  am  every  day  expecting  Harry  Jocelyn  to  turn  up. 
He  was  rightly  sent  away,  for  to  think  of  the  folly  Evan 
put  into  ms  empty  head  I  No;  he  shall  have  another 
wife,  and  Protestantism  shall  be  his  forsaken  mistress ! 

"  See  how  your  Louy  has  given  up  the  world  and  its 
vanities !  You  expected  me  to  creep  up  to  you  contrite  and 
whimperiug  ?  On  the  contrary,  I  never  felt  prouder.  And 
I  am  not  goiug  to  live  a  la^  life,  I  can  assure  you.  The 
Church  hath  need  of  me  I  If  only  for  the  peace  it  hath 
given  me  on  one  point,  I  am  eternally  bound  to  serve  it. 

"  Postscript :  I  am  persuaded  of  this — ^that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  a  man  to  be  a  true  gentleman  who  is  not  of 
the  true  Church.  What  it  is  I  can  not  sa^ ;  but  it  is  as  a 
convert  that  I  appreciate  my  husband,  liove  is  made  to 
me,  dear,  for  Catholics  are  human.  The  other  day  it  was 
a  question  whether  a  lady  or  a  gentleman  should  be  compro- 
mised. It  required  the  grossest  fib.  The  gentleman  did 
not  hesitate.  And  why  ?  His  priest  was  handy.  Fancy 
Lord  Laxley  in  such  a  case.  I  shudder.  This  shows  that 
your  religion  precludes  any  possibility  of  the  bein^  the  real 
gentleman,  and  whatever  Evan  may  think  of  hunself,  or 
Kose  may  think  of  him,  I  hrhow  the  thingP 
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the  week,  Domestic  and  Foreign.  Ihe  completeness  of  this  de- 
partment is,  it  is  belieyed,  unrivaled  in  any  other  weekly  publica- 
tion. Every  noteworthy  event  is  profusely  and  accurately  illastrated 
at  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  And  while  no  expense  is  spared  to 
procure  Original  Illustrations,  care  is  taken  to  lay  before  the  readei^ 
eveiy  foreign  picture  which  appears  to  possess  general  interest.  In 
a  word,  the  Subscriber  to  Habpeb^s  Weekly  may  rely  upon  ob- 
taining a  Pictorial  History  of  the  times  in  which  we  live,  compiled 
and  illustrated  in  the  most  perfect  and  complete  manner  possible. 
It  is  believed  that  the  Illustrated  Biographies  alone — of  which  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  have  already  been  published-i-are  worth  fa^ 
more  to  the  reader  than  the  whole  cost  ot  his  subscription. 

The  literary  matter  of  Habpeb's  Weekly  is  supplied  by  some 
of  the  ablest  writers  in  the  Enghsh  language.  Eveiy  Number  con- 
tains an  installment  of  a  serial  stoiy  by  a  first-lass  author — ^Bt7L- 
WEB*s  **  What  will  he  do  ivith  It  f"  has  appeared  entire  in  its  columns; 
one  or  more  short  Stories,  the  best  that  can  be  purchased  at  home 
or  abroad ;  the  best  Poetry  of  the  day ;  instructive  Essays  on  topics 
of  general  interest;  Comments  on  the  Events  of  the  time,  in  the 
shape  of  Editorials  and  the  Lounger's  philosophic  and  amusing 
Gossip ;  searching  but  generous  Literary  Criticisms ;  a  Chess  Chron- 
icle ;  and  full  and  careful  reports  of  the  Money,  Merchandise,  and 
Produce  Markets. 

In  fixing  at  so  low  a  price  as  Five  Cents  the  price  of  their  paper, 

the  Publishers  were  aware  that  nothing  but  an  enormous  sale  could 

remunerate  them.    They  are  happy  to  say  that  the  receipts  have 

already  realized  their  anticipations,  and  justify  still  farther  efforts 

to  make  Habfeb*s  Weekly  an  indispensable  guest  in  every  home 

throughout  the  country. 

T£RMa--Oae  Copy  for  Twenty  Weeks,  $1  00 ;  One  Copy  for  One  Tear,  $2  60 ; 
One  Ckjpy  for  Two  Years,  $4  00 ;  Five  Copies  for  One  Year,  $9  00  j  Twelve  Cop- 
ies for  One  Year,  $20  00;  Twenty-five  Copies  for  One  Year,  $40  00.  An  Extra 
Copy  toUl  be  aOowedfor  every  Club  of  Twxlvb  or  TwniTT-itvi  Stbsobibxmi 


Miss  Muloch's  Novels. 


The  NoyelSy  of  which  a  reprint  is  now  presented  to  the  public, 
form  one  of  the  most  admirable  series  of  popular  ftttion  that  has 
recently  been  issued  from  the  London  press.  Thej  are  marked  by 
their  faithful  delineation  of  character,  their  naturalneiA  and  purity 
of  sentiment,  the  dramatic  interest  of  their  plots,  their  beauty  and 
force  of  expression,  and  their  elevated  moral  tone.  No  current 
Novels  can  be  more  highly  ifecommended  for  the  family  library, 
while  their  brilliancy  and  vivacity  will  make  them  welcome  to  every 
reader  of  cultivated  taste. 


A    LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE.     8vo,  Paper,  50  cents;    izmo, 
"^^     Muslin,  $1  00. 

JOHN   HALIFAX,  Gentleman.     Svo,  Paper,  50  cents; 
Library  Edition,     izmo.  Muslin,  $1  00. 


/^LIVE.     8vo,  Paper,  25  cents. 


hpHE  OGILVIES.     8vo,  Paper,  25  cents. 

Ill  ■  ■  I    ■  ■    ■■  1 1  I       — »— —  I       — »— ^— 

npHE   HEAD   OF   THE   FAMILY.     8vo,  Paper,  37^ 

*"      cents. 


A  GATHA*S  HUSBAND.     8vo,  Paper,  37^  cents. 


A     HERO,  BREAD   UPON   THE  WATERS,  AND 
-^    ALICE    LEARMONT.      12010,  Muslin,  50  cents; 
Paper,  38  cenU, 


UldS  UUL\>CH*S   NOYEI4& 

TOOTHING  NEW.    Talcs.    8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 


A  VILLION,  and  other  Tales.     8vo,  Paper,  50  cents. 

^ —  . _^ . 

[From  the  North  British  JReview.^ 

MI8S   MULOCH'S   NOVELS. 

She  attempts  to  show  how  the  trials,  perplexities,  joys,  sorrows, 
labors,  and  successes  of  life,  deepen  or  wither  the  character,  accord- 
ing to  its  inward  bent. 

She  cares  to  teach,  not  how  dishonesty  is  always  planing  men 
into  infinitely  more  complicated  external  difficulties  than  it  would 
in  real  life,  but  how  any  continued  insincerity  gradually  darkens 
and  corrupts  the  very  life  springs  of  the  mind ;  not  how  all  events 
conspire  to  crush  an  unreal  being  who  is  to  be  the  "  example"  of 
the  stoiy,  but  how  every  event,  adverse  or  fortunate,  tends  to 
strengthen  and  expand  a  high  mind,  and  to  break  the  springs  of  a 
selfish  or  even  merely  weak  and  self-indulgent  nature. 

She  does  not  limit  herself  to  domestic  conversations,  and  the 
mere  shock  of  character  on  character ;  she  includes  a  large  range 
of  events — the  influence  of  wordly  successes  and  failures — ^the  risks 
of  commercial  enterprise — the  power  of  social  position — ^in  short, 
the  various  elemen1;B  of  a  wider  economy  than  that  generally  ad- 
mitted into  a  tale. 

She  has  a  true  respect  ibr  her  work,  and  never  permits  herself  to 
<<make  books,"  and  yet  she  has  evidently  very  great  facility  in 
inaking  them. 

There  are  few  writers  who  have  exhibited-  a  more  marked  prog- 
ress, whether  in  freedom  of  touch  or  in  depth  of  purpose,  than  the 
authoress  of  "The  Ogilries"  and  "John  Halifax.' 
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Published  hy  HARPER  &  BROTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


EL4BPBI  &  BsoBBHS  will  wbdA  the  aboire  Works  by  Mail,  postage  paid  (for  any 
diBtanee  in  fhe  United  Statee  nndar  8000  mUes),  on  receipt  of  tho  Meney. 


Habisb  a  BBOKons  will  send  the  following  Works  by  Hall,  pottage  paid  (for  any 
distance  in  the  United  States  under  3000  milee),  on  receipt  of  ttie  Money. 


THE  BRONTE  NOVELS. 


THE  FROFESSOB.  By  Cubbbb  Bbix  (Charlotte  BrontI).  12iiic, 
Paper,  GO  cents ;  Muslin,  75  cents. 

JAKE  EYRE.  An  Antobiography;  Edited  by  Cubbbs  Bbll 
(Charlotte  Bronte).  Library  Edition.  12mo,  Mnslin,  75  cents. — Cheap 
Edition.    8yo,  Paper  87i  cents. 

SHIRLEY.  A  Tttle.  By  the  Author  of  <<  Jane  Eyre."  Library 
Edition.  12xno,  Mnslin,  75  cents. — Cheap  Edition.  8vo,  Paper,  37i 
cents. 

VILLETTE.  By  the  Author  of  «  Jane  Eyre,"  and  "  Shirley.**  Li« 
brary  Edition.  12mo,  MuiAin^75  cents. — Cheap  Edition.  Sto,  Paper. 
50  cents 

WUTHERING  HEIGHTS.  By  Ellis  Bell  (Emily  Bronte). 
l2mo,  Moslin,  75  cents. 

THE  TENANT  OP  WILDFELL  HALL.  By  AotohBbll 
(Anna  Bronte.)    12mo,  Muslin,  75  cents 

The  wondrous  power  of  Currer  Bell*B  stories  consists  in  their  fiery  insight  into  the 
hnman  heart,  their  mereUess  disieetion  of  passion,  and  their  stem  analysis  of  ehar^ 
acter  and  motiTe.  The  style  of  these  prodactions  possesses  incredible  force— some- 
times almost  grim  in  its  hare  seyerity— then  relapsing  into  passages  of  melting  pa- 
thos—always direct,  natural,  and  effeetiye  in  its  unpretending  strength.  They  ex- 
hibit the  identity  which  always  belongs  to  works  of  genius  by  the  same  author, 
though  without  the  slightest  approach  to  monotony.  The  characters  portrayed  by 
Currer  Bell  all  have  a  strongly-marked  indiyiduality.  Once  brought  before  the  im- 
agination^  ihey  haunt  the  memory  like  a  strange  dream:  The  sinewy,  muscular 
strength  of  her  writings  guarantees  their  permanent  duration,  and  thus  far  they  hare 
lost  nothing  of  their  intensity  of  interest  since  the  period  of  their  composition. 

Poblifihed  by  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Franklin  Sqnare,  Iff*  Tt 


HAsnoi  A  BBontSBS  vOl  lend  either  of  the  fottowing  Worki  by  MaU,  poet. 
Age  paid  (for  eny  dtttance  In  the  United  States  under  SOOO  milea),  on  receipt  of 
the  Money. 


MES.  MAESH'S  lOTELS. 


BeTond  most  modem  writers,  the  author  seems  to  hare  an  in- 
Btinctive  perception  of  hnman  impulses,  and  an  onsnrpassed  power 
of  drawing  delicate  shades  of  character.  Her  works  may  worthily 
take  place  among  the  best  modem  fictions. — London  Critic. 


The  Rose  of  AahnxBt.  8yo, 
Paper,  50  cents. 

Evelyn  Manton.    8yo,  Pa- 
per, 50  cents. 

Angela.      12mo,  Paper,   75 
cents ;  Muslin,  90  cents. 

Tales  of  the  Woods  and 
Fields.    12mo,  Muslin,  75  cents. 


Time  the 
Paper,  25  cents. 


8vo, 


Adelaide    Lindsay.     8to, 
Paper,    25  cents. 

The    "Wilmingtons.      Svo, 
Paper,  25  cents. 

Lettice  Arnold.    8vo,  Pa- 
per, 10  cents. 

Mordannt  Hall.     Sto,  Pa- 
per, 25  cents. 


Nonnan's  Bridge.    Sro,  Pa- 
per, 25  cents. 

Father  Darcy.    Sto,  Paper, 
25  cents. 

Emilia    "Wyndham.     8to, 
Paper,  25  cents. 

The    Trimnphs   of  Time. 
Svo,  Paper,  ^5  cents. 

Momit  Sorel.    8to,  Paper, 
12^  cents. 

Ravenscliffe.      8to,  Paper, 
87^  cents. 

Castle   Avon.    8yo,  Paper, 
37i  cents. 

Anbrey.      Svo,    Paper,    87^ 

cents. 

The    Heiress    of   Haugh- 
ton.    Sto,  Paper,  37 i^  cents. 
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By  William  C.  Prime. 


Boat  Life  in  Egypt  &  Nubia. 

Boat  Life  in  Egypt  and  Nubia.     By  William  C.  Prime^  Au- 
thor of  "  The  Old  House  by  the  River,"  "  Later  Years," 

&c.     Illustrations,     izmo.  Muslin,  $i  25. 


Tent  Life  in  the  Holy  Land. 

By  William  C.  Prime,  Author  of  **  The  Old  House  by  the 
River,"  "Later  Years,"  &c.  Illustrations.  i2mo,  Mus^ 
lin,  $1  25. 


The  Old  House  by  the  River. 

By  William  C.  Prime,  Author  of  the  "  Owl  Creek  Letten." 

i2mo.  Muslin,  75  cents. 


Later  Years. 

By  William  C.  Prime,  Author  of  **  The  Old  House  by  the 

River."     i2mo.  Muslin,  $1  00. 


Works  by  Thomas  Carlyle 


History  of  Friedrieh  the  Second, 

called  Frederic  the  Great  4  vols.  12ino,  Muslin, 
$1  25  each.  Vols.  L  and  11.,  with  Portraits  and 
Maps,  just  ready. 

The  French  Revolntion. 

A  History.  Newly  Eevised  by  the  Author,  with 
Index,  &c.  2  vols.  12mo,  Muslin,  $2  00 ;  Half 
Calf;  $3  70. 

Oliver  Gromwell's  Letters  und  Speeches. 

Including  the  Supplement  to  the  First  Edition. 
With  Elucidations  and  Connecting  Narrative.  2 
vols.  12mo,  Muslin,  $2  00 ;  Half  Oal^  $3  70. 

Past  and  Present 

Chartism  and  Sartor  Besartus.  A  New  Edition. 
Complete  in  1  vol.  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00 ;  Half 
Cal^  $1  85. 
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C^  Habfeb  &  Bbothsbs  will  send  either  of  the  above  Works 
bj  Mail,  postage  paid  (for  any  distance  in  the  United  States  nndet 
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CURTIS'S   HISTORY 

OF  THB 

CONSTITUTION. 


fflSTORT  OF  THE  ORIGIN,  FORMATION,  AND  ADOP- 
TION OF  THB  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  By  Geobgb  Ticknob  Curtis.  Complete  in  2  toIs. 
8yo,  Muslin,  $4  00 ;  Law  Sheep,  $5  00 ;  Half  Calf,  f  6  00. 

A  l)ook  so  thorough  as  this  in  the  comprehension  of  its  snbject,  eo  impartial 
in  the  summing  up  of  its  Judgments,  so  irell  considered  in  its  method,  and  so 
truthful  in  its  matter,  may  safely  challenge  the  most  exhaustive  criticism.  The 
Constltntional  Histoiy  of  our  country  has  not  before  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
special  treatise.  We  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  an  author  has  been  found 
BO  capable  to  do  ftdl  Justice  to  it ;  for  that  the  work  will  take  its  rank  among  the 
received  text-books  of  our  political  literature  will  be  questioned  by  no  one  who 
has  given  it  a  careful  perusal. — Rational  InteUigeneer. 

We  know  of  no  person  who  \fi  better  qualified  (now  that  the  late  Daniel  Web- 
ster is  no  more),  to  undertake  this  important  history. — Bot^on  JcumaL 

It  will  take  its  place  among  the  daiSsics  of  American  literature.— Boston  Cour- 
ier. 

The  author  has  given  years  to  the  preliminary  studies,  and  nothing  has  es- 
caped him  in  the  patient  and  conscientious  researches  to  which  he  has  devoted 
so  ample  a  portion  of  time.  Indeed,  the  work  has  been  so  thoroughly  i>erformed 
that  it  will  never  need  to  be  done  over  again ;  for  the  sources  have  been  exhaust- 
ed, and  the  materials  put  together  with  so  much  judgment  and  artistic  skill  that 
taste  and  the  sense  of  completeness  are  entirely  satisfied. — N.  Y.  Daily  Times, 

A  most  important  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  historical  and  political  lit- 
erature of  the  United  States.  All  publicists  and  students  of  public  law  will  be 
grateful  to  Mr.  Curtis  for  the  diligence  and  assiduity  with  which  he  has  wrought 
out  the  great  mine  of  diplomatic  lore  in  which  the  foundations  of  the  American 
Constitution  are  laid,  and  for  the  light  he  has  thrown  on  his  wide  and  arduous 
subject — London  Morning  ChronidB, 

To  trace  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  and  explain  the  cLr- 
cumstances  of  Uie  time  and  country  out  of  which  its  various  provisions  grew,  is  a 
Uak  worthy  of  the  highest  talent  To  have  performed  that  task  in  «  satisfacto- 
ry manner  is  an  achievement  with  which  an  honorable  ambition  may  well  be 
gratified.  We  can  honestly  say  that  in  our  opinion  Mr.  Curtis  has  fairly  won 
this  distinction N.  Y,  Courier  and  Enquirer, 

We  have  seen  no  history  whidi  surpasses  it  in  the  essential  qualities  of  a 
standard  work  destined  to  hold  a  permanent  place  in  the  impartial  judgment  of 
future  generations. — Boston  l^veler. 

Should  the  second  volume  sustain  the  character  of  the  first,  we  hazard  nothing 
in  claiming  for  the  entire  publication  the  character  of  a  standard  work.  It  will 
'furnish  the  only  sure  guide  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  by  unfolding 
historically  the  wants  it  was  intended  to  supply,  and  the  evils  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  remedy.— Boston  DaUp  Advertiser. 

This  volume  is  an  important  contribution  to  our  constitutional  and  historical 
literature.  •  •  •  Every  true  friend  of  the  Constitution  will  gladly  welcome  it 
The  author  has  presented  a  narrative  clear  and  interesting.  It  evinces  careful 
research,  skillful  handling  of  material,  lucid  statement,  and  a  desire  to  write  ia 
a  tone  and  manner  worthy  of  the  great  theme. — Boston  Post. 
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BY  CATHARINE  E.  BEECHER. 


Domestio  Economy. 

A  Treatise  on  Domestic  Economy,  for  the  nse  of  Yonng  Ladies 
at  Home  and  at  School  Revised  Edition,  with  numerous  Ad- 
ditions and  illnstratiye  Engravings.    12mo,  Muslin,  75  cents. 

Domestio  Reoelpt-Book. 

Designed  as  a  Supplement  to  her  Treatise  on  Domestic  Econ> 
omj.    12mo,  Muslin,  75  cents. 

Physiology  and  Calisthenics.    ' 

First  Book  of  Physiology  and  Calisthenics.  Over  100  Engrav- 
ings.    16mo,  Muslin,  50  cents. 

Letters  to  the  People 

On  Health  and  Happiness.  16mo,  Paper,  871  cents ;  Muslin, 
50  cents. 

Common  Sense  applied  to  Religion  ; 

Or,  The  Bihle  and  the  People.    12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

An  Appeal  to  the  People 

In  hehalf  of  their  Rights  as  Authorized  Interpreters  of  the 
Bihle.    12mo,  Muslin,  (1  00. 
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"Tliey  do  lionor  to  American  Literature,  and  i^ould  do 
bonor  to  the  Literature  of  any  Country  in  the  "World." 

THE   RISE   OF 

THE    DUTCH   REPUBLIC. 

^      By  JOHN  LOTHEOP  MOTLEY. 

New  Edition.  With  a  Portrait  of  William  op  Orange.  8  wis. 
8vo,  Muslin,  $6  00;  Sheep,  $6  76;  Half  Calf  antique,  $9  00; 
Half  Calf,  extra  gilt,  $  10  60. 

We  regard  this  work  as  the  best  contribution  to  modem  history  that  has  yet 
been  made  by  an  American. — MHhodiat  Quarterly  Review, 

The  "History  of  the  Dutch  Republic''  is  a  great  gift  to  us;  but  the  heart  and 
earnestness  that  beat  through  all  its  pages  are  greater,  for  they  give  us  most 
timely  inspiration  to  vindicate  the  true  ideas  of  our  country,  and  to  compose  an 
able  history  of  our  own.— Christian  Examiner  (Boston). 

This  work  bears  on  its  face  the  evidences  of  scholarship  and  research.  The 
arrangement  is  clear  and  effective ;  the  style  energetic,  lively,  and  often  brilliant 
•  •  •  Mr.  Motlmr's  instructive  volumes  will,  we  trust,  have  a  circulation  commen- 
surate with  their  interest  and  v9\\M.—ProU8tant  ^idoopal  Quarterly  Review, 

To  the  illustration  of  this  most  interesting  period  Mr.  Motley  has  brought  the 
matured  powers  of  a  vigorous  and  brilliant  mind,  and  ftit  abundant  fruits  of  pa- 
tient and  judicious  study  and  deep  reflection.  The  result  is,  one  of  the  most 
important  contributions  to  historical  literature  that  have  been  made  in  this  coun- 
try.— North  A.merican  Review, 

We  would  conclude  this  notice  by  earnestly  recommending  onr  readers  to  pro- 
cure for  themselves  this  truly  great  and  admirable  work,  by  the  production  of 
which  the  anther  has  conferred  no  less  honor  upon  his  country  than  he  has  won 
praise  and  fame  for  himself,  and  than  which,  we  can  assure  them,  they  can  find 
nothing  more  attractive  or  interesting  within  the  compass  of  modem  literature. 
—Evangelieal  Review, 

It  is  not  often  that  we  have  the  pleasure  of  eommending  to  the  attention  of  the 
lover  of  books  a  work  of  such  extraordinary  and  unexcepdonable  excellence  as 
this  oaB,'^Universaliet  Quouiedy  Review. 

There  are  an  elevation  and  a  classic  polish  in  these  Tolnmea,  and  a  fdidty  of 
grouping  and  of  portraiture,  which  invest  the  subject  with  the  attractions  of  a 
living  and  stirring  episode  in  the  grand  historie  drama.— fi^outA«r»i  Methodiet 
Quarterly  Review. 

The  author  writes  with  a  genial  glow  and  love  of  his  subject— /Ve<5j/ter{an 
Quaarterly  Review^ 

Mr.  Motley  is  a  sturdy  Sepubliean  and  a  hearty  Protestant  His  style  is  live- 
ly and  picturesque,  and  his  work  is  an  honor  and  an  important  accession  to  onr 
national  literature. — Church  Review. 

Mr.  Motley's  work  is  an  important  one,  the  result  of  profound  research,  sincere 
eonvictions,  soond  principles,  and  manly  sentiments;  and  even  those  who  are 
most  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  period  will  find  in  it  a  fresh  and  vivid  ad- 
dition to  their  previous  knowledge.  It  does  honor  to  American  literature,  and 
would  do  honor  to  the  literature  of  any  country  in  the  world.— JBUtnMiry/i  Re- 
view, 

A  serious  chasm  In  English  historical  literature  has  been  (by  this  book)  very 
remarkably  filled.  *  *  *  A  history  as  complete  as  industry  and  genius  can  make 
it  now  lies  before  ns,  of  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  rev(rit  of  the  United  ProT- 
inces.  *  *  *  AU  the  essentials  of  a  great  writer  Mr.  Motley  eminently  possesses. 
His  mind  is  broad,  his  industry  unwearied.  In  power  of  dramatic  description 
no  modem  historian,  except,  perhaps,  Mr.  Carlyle,  surpasses  him,  and  in  analy- 
Gia  of  obancter  he  is  elaborate  and  distinct— IfestmuM^  Review, 


Sarper*0  Catalogue. 


A  New  Debcbiftiyb  Catalooub  of  Harfeb  &  Bbothers* 
Publications,  with  an  Index  and  Classified  Table  of  Contents,  is 
DOW  readj  for  Distribution,  and  may  be  obtained  gratnitouslj  on 
application  to  the  Publishers  personally,  or  by  letter  inclosing  Sue 
Cents  in  Postage  Stamps. 

The  attention  of  gentlemen,  in  town  or  conntiy,  designing  to  form 
Libraries  or  enrich  their  Literary  Collections,  is  respectfully  invited 
to  this  Catalogue,  which  will  be  found  to  comprise  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  standard  *and  most  esteemed  works  in  English  Literature 

—COMPREHENDING  «MORE  THAN  TWO  THOUSAND  VOLUMES  —  which 

ore  offered,  in  most  instances,  at  less  than  one  half  the  cost  of  sim- 
ilar productions  in  England. 

To  Librarians  and  others  connected  with  Colleges,  Schools,  <frc., 
^ho  may  not  have  access  to  a  reliable  guide  in  forming  the  true 
estimate  of  literary  productions,  it  is  believed  this  Catalogue  will 
prove  especially  valuable  as  a  maquftl  of  reference. 

To  prevent  disappointment,  it  is  suggested  that,  whenever  books 
can  not  be  obtained  through  any  bookseller  or  local  agent,  applica 
tions  with  remittance  should  be  addressed  direct  to  the  Publishers, 
<vhich  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 


